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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


We  begin  to  think  that,  a  long  Preface  in  this  season  of  ennui  would 
be  almost  as  tiresome  as  tragedy  in  warm  weather,  and  much  more  so 
than  the  trite  three-line  Prologue  in  Hamlet.  Our  materials  are  col¬ 
lected  from  all  quarters,  with  but  little  of  our  own;  so  that  we  might 
praise  all  the  authors  without  the  charge  of  uncommon  vanity;  but 
panegyric  savours  much  of  the  poppy,  and  we  must  use  it  accordingly. 

Our  thanks  are  first  due  to  such  Subscribers  as  have,  by 
personal  observation  and  research,  enabled  us  to  throw  a  light  on 
certain  obsolete  customs  or  portions  of  our  domestic  history  ;  for  these 
contributions  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Correspondence  of  The 
Mirror  ;  it  being  our  object,  in  this  department,  to  gather  facts  rather 
than  to  draw  only  upon  the  invention  of  our  friends.  In  support  of 
this  system  we  could  select  many  specimens  from  the  Correspondence 
of  the  present  volume,  the  interest  of  which  is,  we  hope,  be  equal  to 
any  of  its  predecessors. 

The  Selector'  will  be  found  to  contain  many  valuable  extracts 
from  New  and  Costly  Works,  in  almost  every  class  of  literature;  and 
the  piquancy  of  the  Notes-  of  a  Reader  may  be  turned  to  as  a  con¬ 
venient  little  treasury,  into  which  readers  of  all  tastes  may  dip  with 
pleasure  and  advantage. 

The  Sketch  Book  contains  rather  an  unusual  number  of  Narra¬ 
tives,  some  of  them  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  written  in  the  best 
style  of  the  best  authors. 

The  Spirit  of  Discovery  will  be  considered  characteristic  of  our 
times,  by  illustrating  the  real  economy  of  science  in  its  application  to 
the  conveniences  of  every-day  life.  As  a  collateral  branch  of  this 
division  is  The  Naturalist,  under  which  head  we  have  endeavoured 
to  identify  The  Mirror  with  Zoology,  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
studies  of  the  day. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  breathes  not  a  few  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  recent  poetical  compositions  from  the  pens  of  cele¬ 
brated  authors,  some  of  whose  names  are  passports  to  high  excellence. 


\ 
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PREFACE. 


The  Engravings  have,  probably,  been  criticised  upon  first  im¬ 
pression  ;  so  that  we  can  only  hope  they  have  merited  the  applause 
of  our  Subscribers.  We  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  some  of 
the  illustrations  relate  to  scenes  and  subjects  of  no  ordinary  attrac¬ 
tion  in  Antiquarian  Remains,  and  Architectural  Improvements  of 
yesterday ;  a  few  of  these  have  been  executed  at  a  considerable  cost 
to  the  Proprietor;  for  which  extra  exertion  he  has  been  more  than 
requited  by  the  increased  demand. 

Several  current  Novelties  will  be  found  described  at  length  in 
this  volume — as  the  circumstantial  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  Co¬ 
losseum — and  the  New  Swan  River  Settlement,  the  last  of  which  is 
illustrated  with  an  Engraved  Chart. 

Strenuous  as  have  been  our  exertions  for  past  patronage,  we  shall 
not  relax  in  the  ensuing  volume.  An  entirely  new  Type  has  been 
prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  we  feel  confident  that  we  shall  be  en¬ 
abled  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  typographical  beauty  of  the 
Mirror,  as  well  as  with  the  improved  spirit  of  its  Engravings. 
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The  present  may  be  regarded  as  a  chemical  age;  for  so  extensive,  rapid, 
and  important  have  been  the  late  acquisitions  in  the  science  of  chemistry,  that 
we  may  almost  claim  it  as  the  exclusive  discovery  of  our  own  'times.  The 
popularity  and  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  may  be  ascribed  to  three 
causes:  1.  The  satisfaction  which  is  afforded  by  its  results.  2.  Its  utility  in 
all  the  arts  of  life.  3.  The  little  previous  preparation  which  an  entrance  on 
its  study  requires.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  new  interest  conferred  upon 
the  science  by  the  discoveries  of  Black,  Priestly,  and  Lavoisier,  which  had 
already  introduced  into  chemical  science  the  long-neglected  requisites  of  close 
investigation  and  logical  deduction  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  to  demonstrate  the  vast  superiority  of  modern  principles,  by  the  most 
brilliant  career  of  discovery,  which,  since  the  days  of* Newton,  have  graced 
the  annals  of  science. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  born  December  17,  1779,  at  Penzance,  in  Corn¬ 
wall.  His  family  was  ancient,  and  above  the  middle  class ;  his  paternal  great 
grandfather  had  considerable  landed  property  in  the  parish  of  Budgwin,  and 
his  father  possessed  a  small  paternal  estate  opposite  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
called  Farfal,  on  which  he  died  in  1795,  after  having  injured  his  fortune  by 
expending  considerable  sums  in  attempting  agricultural  improvements.  Sir 
Humphry  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  grammar- 
schools  of  Penzance  and  Truro:  at  the  former  place,  he  resided  with  Mr.  John 
Tomkin,  surgeon,  a  benevolent  and  intelligent  man,  who  had  been  intimately 
connected  with  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  treated  him  with  a  degree  of 
kindness  little  less  than  paternal.  His  genius  was  originally  inclined  to  poetry; 
and  there  are  many  natives  of  Penzance  who  remember  his  poems  and  verses, 
written  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years.  He  cultivated  this  bias  till  his  fifteenth 
year,  when  he  became  the  pupil  of  Mr.  (since  Dr.)  Borlase,  of  Penzance,  an 
ingenious  surgeon,  intending  to  prepare  himself  for  graduating  as  a  physician 
at  Edinburgh.  Asa  proof  of  his  uncommon  mind,  at  this  early  age,  it  is 
worthy  of  mention,  that  Mr.  Davy  laid  down  for  himself  a  plan  of  education, 
which  embraced  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  By  his  eighteenth  year  he  had 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  botany,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  the  simpler  ma¬ 
thematics,  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry.  But  chemistry 
soon  arrested  his  whole  attention.  Having  made  some  experiments  on  the 
air  disengaged  by  sea-weeds  from  the  water  of  the  ocean,  which  convinced 
him  that  these  vegetablesperformed  the  same  part  in  purifying  the  air  dissolved 
in  water  which  land-vegetables  act  in  the  atmosphere  ;  he  communicated  them 
to  Dr.  Beddoes,  who  had  at  that  time  circulated  proposals  for  publishing  a 
journal  of  philosophical  contributions  from  the  West  of  England.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  correspondence  between  Dr.  Beddoes  and  Mr.  Davy,  in  which  the 
Doctor  proposed,  that  Mr.  Davy,  who  was  at  this  time  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  should  suspend  his  plan  of  going  to  Edinburgh,  and  take  a  part  in  expe¬ 
riments  which  were  then  about  to  be  instituted  at  Bristol,  for  investigating  the 
medical  powers  of  factitious  airs  ;  to  this  proposal  Mr.  Davy  consented,  on 
condition  that  he  should  have  the  uncontrolled  superintendence  of  the  expe- 
ments.  About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.  M.  P. 
a  gentleman  of  high  scientific  attainments,  (now  President  of  the  Royal 
Society),  with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship  which  has  always  continued;  and 
to  Mr.  Gilbert’s  judicious  advice  may  be  attributed  Mr.  Davy’s  adoption  of 
and  perseverance  in  the  study  of  chemistry.  With  Dr.  Beddoes,  Mr.  Davy 
resided  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was  constantly  occupied  in  new  chemical 
investigations.  Here,  he  discovered  the  respirability  of  nitrous  oxide,  and 
made  a  number  of  laborious  experiments  on  gaseous  bodies,  which  he  after- 
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wards  published  in  “  Researches  Chemical  and  Philosophical/’  a  work  that 
was  universally  well  received  by  the  chemical  world,  and  created  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  its  author,  at  that  time  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  led  to 
his  introduction  to  Count  Rumford,  and  to  his  being  elected  Professor  ol 
Chemistry  to  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle-street.  On  obtaining  this 
appointment  Mr.  Davy  gave  up  all  his  views  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  chemistry. 

Mr.  Davy’s  first  experiments  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  were  made  on  the  substance  employed  in  the  process  of  tanning,  with 
others  to  which  similar  properties  were  ascribed,  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  made  by  M.  Seguier,  of  Paris,  of  the  peculiar  vegetable  matter,  now 
called  tannin.  He  was,  during  the  same  period,  frequently  occupied  in  expe¬ 
riments  on  galvanism. 

To  the  agriculturist,  chemistry  is  of  the  first  consideration.  The  depen¬ 
dence  of  agriculture  upon  chemical  causes  had  been  previously  noticed,  but 
it  was  first  completely  demonstrated  in  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  which  Mr.  Davy  commenced  in  the  year  1802,  and  continued 
for  ten  years.  This  series  of  lectures  contained  much  popular  and  practical 
information,  and  belongs  to  the  most  useful  of  Mr.  Davy’s  scientific  labours  ; 
for  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  is  one  of  its  most  important 
results  ;  and  so  rapid  were  the  discoveries  of  the  author,  that  in  preparing 
these  discourses  for  publication,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  making  several  alterations,  to  adapt  them  to  the  improved  state 
of  chemical  knowledge,  which  his  own  labours  had,  in  that  short  time,  pro¬ 
duced. 

In  1803,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1805,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy .  He  now  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  most  of 
the  distinguished  literary  men  and  philosophers  of  the  metropolis,  and  enu¬ 
merated  among  his  intimate  friends.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Cavendish,  Hatchett, 
Wollaston,  Children,  Tennant,  and  other  eminent  men.  At  the  same  time 
he  corresponded  with  the  principal  chemists  of  every  part  of  Europe.  In 
1806,  he  was  appointed  to  deliver,  before  the  Royal  Society,  the  Bakerian 
lecture,  in  which  he  displayed  some  very  interesting  new  agencies  of  electri¬ 
city,  by  means  of  the  celebrated  galvanic  apparatus.*  Soon  afterwards,  he  made 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  of  modern  times,  in  the  decomposition  of 
two  fixed  alkalies,  which,  in  direct  refutation  of  the  hypothesis  previously 
adopted,  were  found  to  consist  of  a  peculiar  metallic  base  united  with  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen.  These  alkalies  w'ere  potash  and  soda,  and  the  metals  thus 
discovered  wrere  called  potassium  and  sodium.  Mr.  Davy  was  equally  successful 
in  the  application  of  galvanism  to  the  decomposition  of  the  earths.  About  this 
time  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1808,  Mr.  Davy  received 
a  prize  from  the  French  Institute.  During  the  greater  part  of  1810,  he  was 
employed  on  the  combinations  of  oxymuriatic  gas  and  oxygen  ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Dublin 
Society,  and  received  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  honorary  degree 
ofLL.D. 

In  the  year  1812,  Mr.  Davy  married  his  amiable  lady,  then  Mrs.  Apreece, 
widow  of  Shuckburgh  Ashby  Apreece,  Esq.  and  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
late  Charles  Kerr,  of  Kelso,  Esq.  By  his  union  with  this  ladj',  Mr.  Davy  ac¬ 
quired  not  only  a  considerable  fortune,  but  the  inestimable  treasure  of  an 
affectionate  and  exemplary  wife,  and  a  congenial  friend  and  companion, 
capable  of  appreciating  his  character  and  attainments.  A  few  days  previously 
to  his  marriage,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his  Majesty,  then 
Prince  Regent,  being  the  first  person  on  whom  he  conferred  that  dignity. 

*  This  apparatus  is  of  immense  power,  and  consists  of  200  separate  parts,  each  part 
composed  of  ten  double  plates,  and  each  plate  containing  32  square  inches.  The  whole 
number  of  double  plates  is  2.000.  and  the  whole  surface  128,000  square  inches. 
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We  iiovy  arrive  at  the  most  important  result  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s 
labours,  viz.  the  invention  of  the  safety-lamp  for. coal  mines,  which  has  been 
generally  and  successfully»adopted  throughout  Europe.  This  invention  has 
been  the  means  of  preserving  many  valuable  lives,  and  preventing  horrible 
mutilations,  more  terrible  even  than  death  ;  and  were  this  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s 
only  invention,  it  would  secure  him  an  immortality  in  the  annals  of  civilization 
ana  science.  The  general  principle  of  this  discovery  may  be  described  as 
follows  *. 

te  The  frequency  of  accidents,  arising  from  the  explosion  of  tne  fire-damp, 
or  inflammable  gas  of  the  coal  mines,  mixed  with  atmospherical  air,  occa¬ 
sioned  the  formation  of  a  committee  at  Sunderland,  for  the  purpose  of  inves¬ 
tigating  the  causes  of  these  calamities,  and  of  endeavouring  to  discover  and 
apply  a  preventive.  Sir  Humphry  received  an  invitation,  in  1815,  from 
Dr.  Gray,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
went  to  the  North  of  England,  and  visiting  some  of  the  principal  collieries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  soon  convinced  himself  that  no  improve¬ 
ment  could  be  made  in  the  mode  of  ventilation,  but  that  the  desired  preven¬ 
tive  must  be  sought  in  a  new  method  of  lighting  the  mines,  free  from  danger, 
and  which,  by  indicating  the  state  of  the  air  in  the  part  oi  the  mine  w  here 
inflammable  air  was  disengaged,  so  as  to  render  the  atmosphere  explosive, 
should  oblige  the  miners  to  retire  till  the  workings  were  properly  cleared. 
The  common  means  then  employed  for  lighting  the  dangerous  part  of  the 
mines  consisted  of  a  steel  wheel  revolving  in  contact  with  flint,  and  affording 
a  succession  of  sparks:  but  this  apparatus  always  required  a  person  to  work 
it,  and  was  not  entirely  free  from  danger.  The  fire-damp  was  known  to  be 
light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  ;  but  its  relations  to  combustion  had  not  been 
examined.  It  is  chiefly  produced  from  what  are  called  blowers  or  fissures  in 
the  broken  strata,  near  dykes.  Sir  Humphry  made  various  experiments  on 
its  combustibility  and  explosive  nature  ;  and  discovered,  that  the  fire-damp 
requires  a  very  strong  heat  for  its  inflammation  ;  that  azote  and  carbonic  acid, 
even  in  very  small  proportions,  diminished  the  velocity  of  the  inflammation  ; 
that  mixtures  of  the  gas  would  not  explode  in  metallic  canals  or  troughs, 
where  their  diameter  was  less  than  one-seventh  of  an  inch,  and  their  depth 
considerable  in  proportion  to  their  diameter  ;  and  that  explosions  could  not 
be  made  to  pass  through  such  canals,  or  through  very  fine  wire  sieves,  or 
wire  gauze.  The  consideration  of  these  facts  led  Sir  Humphry  to  adopt  a 
lamp,  in  which  the  flame,  by  being  supplied  with  only  a  limited  quantity  of 
air,  should  produce  such  a  quantity  of  azote  and  carbonic  acid  as  to  prevent 
the  explosion  of  the  fire-damp,  and  which,  by  the  nature  of  its  apertures  for 
giving  admittance  and  egress  to  the  air,  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  com¬ 
municating  any  explosion  to  the  external  air.  These  requisites  were  found 
to  be  afforded  by  air-tight  lanterns,  of  various  constructions,  supplied  with  air 
from  tubes  or  canals  of  small  diameter,  or  from  apertures  covered  with  wire- 
gauze,  placed  below  the  flame,  through  which  explosions  cannot  be  commu¬ 
nicated  ;  and  having  a  chimney  at  the  upper  part,  for  carrying  off  the  foul  air. 
Sir  Humphry  soon  afterwards  found  that  a  constant  flame  might  be  kept  up 
from  the  explosive  mixture  issuing  from  the  apertures  of  a  wire-gauze  sieve. 
He  introduced  a  very  small  lamp  in  a  cylinder,  made  of  wire-gauze,  having 
six  thousand  four  hundred  apertures  in  the  square  inch.  He  closed  all  aper¬ 
tures  except  those  of  the  gauze,  and  introduced  the  lamp,  burning  brightly 
within  the  cylinder,  into  a  large  jar,  containing  several  quarts  of  the  most  ex¬ 
plosive  mixture  of  gas  from  the  distillation  of  coal  and  air  ;  the  flame  of  the 
wick  immediately  disappeared,  or  rather  was  lost,  for  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  cylinder  became  filled  with  a  feeble  but  steady  flame  of  a  green  colour, 
which  burnt  for  some  minutes,  till  it  had  entirely  destroyed  the  explosive 
power  of  the,  atmosphere.  This  discovery  led  to  a  most  important  improvement 
in  the  lamp,  divested  the  fire-damp  of  all  its  terrors,  and  applied  its  powers, 
formerly  so  destructive,  to  the  production  of  a  useful  light.  Some  minor  im- 
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provements,  originating  in  Sir  Humphry’s  researches  into  the  nature  of 
flame,  were  afterwards  effected.  Experiments  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature 
were  speedily  made,  and  the  invention  was  soon  generally  adopted.  Some 
attempts  were  made  to  dispute  the  honour  of  this  discovery  with  its  author, 
but  his  claims  were  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  the  first  philosophers  ot 
the  age,”* — The  coal  owners  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  evinced  their  sense  of 
the  benefits  resulting  from  this  invention,  by  presenting  Sir  Humphry  with  a 
handsome  service  of  plate  worth  nearly  two  thousand  pounds,  at  a  public  din¬ 
ner  at  Newcastle,  October  1 1,  1817. 

In  1813,  Sir  Humphry  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  and  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Institution;  in  1817,  one  of  the 
eight  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy  ;  in  1818  created  a  baronet,  and 
during  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  elected  a  member  of  most  of  the  learned 
bodies  of  Europe. 

We  could  occupy  many  pages  with  the  interesting  details  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy’s  travels  in  different  parts  of  Europe  for  scientific  purposes,  particularly 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  volcanic  phenomena,  to  instruct  the  miners  of  the 
coal  districts  in  the  application  of  his  safety-lamp,  and  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  Herculaneum  manuscripts  and  to  illustrate  the  remains  of  the  chemical 
arts  of  the  ancients.  He  analyzed  the  colours  used  in  painting  by  the  ancient 
Creek  and  Roman  artists.  His  experiments  were  chiefly  made  on  the  paintings 
in  the  baths  of  Titus,  the  ruins  called  the  baths  of  Livia,  in  the  remains  ol 
other  palaces  and  baths  of  ancient  Rome,  and  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  By 
the  kindness  of  his  friend  Canova,  who  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  works 
connected  with  ancient  art  in  Rome,  he  was  enabled  to  select  with  his  own 
hands  specimens  of  the  different  pigments,  that  had  been  formed  in  vases 
discovered  in  the  excavations,  which  had  been  lately  made  beneath  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  Titus,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  colours  fixed  on  the 
walls,  or  detached  in  fragments  of  stucco.  The  results  of  all  these  researches 
were  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1815,  and  are 
extremely  interesting.  The  concluding  observations,  in  which  he  impresses 
on  artists  the  superior  importance  of  permanency  to  brilliancy  in  the  colours 
used  in  painting,  are  especially  worthy  the  attention  of  artists.  On  his  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Herculaneum  manuscripts,  at  Naples,  in  1818-19,  he  was  of 
opinion  they  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  fire,  so  as  to  be  completely  carbo¬ 
nized,  but  that  their  leaves  were  cemented  together  by  a  substance  formed 
during  the  fermentation  and  chemical  change  of  ages.  He  invented  a  com¬ 
position  for  the  solution  of  this  substance,  but  he  could  not  discover  more 
than  100  out  of  1,265  manuscripts,  which  presented  any  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

Sir  Humphry  returned  to  England  in  ]  820,  and  in  the  same  year  his  re¬ 
spected  friend.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  died. 
Several  discussions  took  place  respecting  a  proper  successor,  when  indivi¬ 
duals  of  high  and  even  very  exalted  rank  were  named  as  candidates.  But 
science,  very  properly  in  this  case,  superseded  rank.  Amongst  the  philoso¬ 
phers  whose  labours  had  enriched  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  two 
were  most  generally  adverted  to.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Dr.  Wollaston  ;  but 
Dr.  W  ollaston  very  modestly  declined  being  a  candidate  after  his  friend  had 
been  nominated,  and  received  from  the  council  of  the  Society  the  unanimous 
compliment  of  being  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society,  till  the  election 
by  the  body  in  November.i*  A  trifling  opposition  was  made  to  Sir  Humphry 
Davy’s  election,  by  some  unknown  persons,  who  proposed  Lord  Colchester, 
but  Sir  Humphry  was  placed  in  the  chair  by  a  majority  of  200  to  13.  For 

*  Memoir-New  Monthly  Magazine,  Vol.  I.  Mr.  Dillon  has  lately  invented  an  Im¬ 
proved  Sajety  Lamp ,  an  Engraving  of  which  will  be  found  at  page  137,  Vol.  XII.  of 
the  Mirror. 

*|*  It  deserves  notice,  that  two  of  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  of  our  times,  Sir  H. 
Davy  and  Dr.  Wollaston,  have  died  within  the  present  year. 
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this  honour  no  one  could  be  more  completely  qualified.  Sir  Humphry  retained 
his  seat  as  President  till  the  year  1827,  when,  in  consequence  of  procrasti¬ 
nated  ill  health,  m  great  measure  brought  on  by  injuries  occasioned  to  his 
constitution  by  scientific  experiments,  he  was  induced,  by  medical  advice,  to 
retire  to  the  continent.  He  accordingly  resigned  his  seat  as  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  chair  being  tilled,  pro  tem.  by  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.  who,  at 
the  Anniversary  Meeting,  Nov.  30,  1827,  was  unanimously  elected  President. 

Since  his  retirement,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  resided  principally  at  Rome,  where 
a  short  time  ago  he  had  an  alarming  attack  of  a  paralytic  nature,  but  from 
which  he  was  apparently,  though  slowly,  recovering.  Lady  Davy,  who  had 
been  detained  in  England  by  her  own  ill  health,  joined  Sir  Humphry,  at  Rome, 
on  hearing  of  his  alarming  state.  Thence  he  travelled  by  easy  stages  to  Ge¬ 
neva,  without  feeling  any  particular  inconvenience,  and  without  any  circum¬ 
stances  which  denoted  the  approach  of  dissolution :  but  on  Friday,  May  29,  1829, 
the  illustrious  philosopher  closed  his  mortal  career,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of 
his  age,  having  only  reached  Geneva  on  the  day  previous.  “Lady  Davy  had 
the  gratification  of  contributing,  by  her  soothing  care,  to  the  comfort  of 
his  last  days  during  their  stay  in  Italy,  and  on  their  journey  to  Geneva,  where 
they  intended  to  pass  the  summer,  and  hoped  to  have  derived  benefit 
from  the  eminent  practitioners  of  that  city.  Sir  Humphry  had  also  been 
joined  by  his  brother,  Dr.  John  Davy,  physician  to  the  forces  in  Malta,  whence 
he  came  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  his  brother’s  danger.  But  all 
human  art  and  skill  were  of  no  avail.  The  last  and  fatal  attack  took  place 
at  half-past  two  on  Friday  morning,  and  the  pulse  ceased  to  beat  shortly  after. 
The  event  was  no  sooner  known,  than  the  afflicted  widow  received  the  con¬ 
dolence  and  affectionate  offer  of  services  from  the  most  distinguished  indivi¬ 
duals  of  Geneva ;  amongst  whom  we  must  mention  M.  A.  de  Condolle,  the 
eminent  botanist,  and  M.  Sismondi,  the  historian,  both  equally  beloved  for 
their  amiable  character,  as  illustrious  throughout  Europe  for  their  works.  M. 
de  Condolle  obligingly  took  charge  of  all  the  details  of  the  interment  of  his 
illustrious  colleague ;  and  the  governor  of  the  Canton,  the  Academy  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  the  Consistory  of  the  Geneva  Church,  the  Society  of  Arts  and  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Philosophy  and  History,  together  with  nearly  all  the  English  resident 
there,  accompanied  the  remains  to  the  burial-ground,  where  the  English  ser¬ 
vice  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Magers  of  Queen’s  College,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess.  The  members  of  the  Academy,  in  the  absence  of  any 
relation  of  the  deceased,  took  their  place  in  the  funeral  procession  ;  and  the 
invitations  to  the  syndicate,  and  to  the  learned  bodies  who  accompanied  it, 
were  made  by  that  body  in  the  same  character.  The  whole  was  conducted 
with  much  appropriate  order  and  decency,  and  whilst  every  attention  and  re¬ 
spect  w  ere  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  nothing  was  attempted  beyond 
the  unostentatious  simplicity  which  the  deceased  had  frequently  declared  to 
be  his  wish,  whenever  his  mortal  remains  should  be  consigned  to  their  last 
home  ;  and  which  in  accordance  to  that  wish,  had  been  expressly  enjoined  to 
her  kind  friends  by  the  afflicted  widow.  In  the  procession,  which  followed 
the  corporate  bodies  and  the  countrymen  of  the  deceased,  were  many  of  the 
most  eminent  manufacturers  of  Geneva,  and  a  large  body  of  mechanics,  who 
were  anxious  to  pay  this  tribute  of  regard  and  gratitude  to  one  whom  they 
deservedly  looked  upon  as  a  great  benefactor  to  the  arts,  and  promoter  of 
sciences,  by  the  application  of  which  they  earn  their  livelihood.* 

During  his  retirement,  on  the  Continent,  Sir  Humphry  continued  to  com¬ 
municate  the  splendid  results  of  his  labours  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  at  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  year  1827,  the  royal  medal  was  awarded  to  him 
for  a  series  of  brilliant  discoveries  developing  the  relation  between  electricity 
and  chemistr)  .f  Upon  this  interesting  occasion,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  spoke  at 

*  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Geneva,  dated  June  1,  1829. —  Times. 

+  These  experiments,  the  last  which  engaged  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  attention  to  any 
extent,  were  on  the  application  of  electrical  combinations,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
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some  length,  commencing  as  follows  :  “  It  is  with  feelings  most  gratifying  to 
myself  that  I  now  approach  to  the  award  of  a  royal  medal  to  Sir  Humphry 
Davy ;  and  I  esteem  it  a  most  fortunate  occurrence,  that  this  award  should 
have  taken  place  during  the  short  period  of  my  having  to  discharge  the  duties 
attached  to  the  office  of  president ;  having  witnessed  the  whole  progress  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  advancement  in  science  and  in  reputation,  from  his  first 
attempts  in  his  native  town  to  vary  some  of  Dr.  Priestly’s  experiments  on  the 
extraction  of  oxygen  from  marine  vegetables  to  the  point  of  eminence  which 
we  all  know  him  to  have  reached.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  more  than  to 
advert  to  his  discovery  of  nitrous  oxyde ;  to  his  investigation  of  the  action  of 
light  on  gases ;  on  the  nature  of  heat ;  to  his  successful  discrimination  of 
proximate  vegetable  elements  ;  nor  to  his  most  scientific,  ingenious,  and 
useful  invention*  the  safety-lamp, — an  invention  reasoned  out  from  its  prim 
ciples,  with  all  the  accuracy  *and  precision  of  mathematical  deduction.” 

The  course  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  the  highest  rank  as  a  chemical  philo¬ 
sopher,  was,  after  his  appointment  at  the  Royal  Institution,  rapid  and  brilliant ; 
and  if  he  was  previously  aided  by  as  few  of  the  advantages  of  fortune  as  any 
man  living,  he  had  then  at  his  disposal  whatever  his  industry  and  talents  chose 
to  command.  We  have  given  but  a  hasty  outline  of  his  labours  ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  left  behind  him  much,  not  yet  made  public,  for 
which,  science  will  be  still  further  indebted  to  him.  His  works,  papers,  and 
letters  are  numerous,  and  the  greatest  portion  of  them  are  contained  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  One  of  the  most  popular  and  interesting 
of  his  recent  papers  is  that  on  the  Phenomena  of  Volcanoes.  This  contains  a 
series  of  investigations  of  Vesuvius,  made  by  the  author  during  a  residence 
at  Naples  in  1819  20,  and  bearing  upon  a  previous  hypothesis,  k<r  that  metals 
of  the  alkalies  and  earth  might  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  and  on  being 
exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  water,  give  rise  to  volcanic  fires,  and  to  the 

{iroduction  of  lavas,  by  the  slow  cooling  of  which  basaltic  and  other  crystal- 
ine  rocks  might  subsequently  be  formed.”  We  have  not  space  for  the  details 
of  these  investigations,  interesting  as  they  would  prove  to  an  unscientific 
reader ;  but  we  give  an  abstract  of  the  result  of  Sir  Humphry’s  observations  : 

66  The  phenomena  observed  by  the  author  afforded  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
all  the  ancient  hypotheses,  in  which,  volcanic  fires  were  ascribed  to  such  che¬ 
mical  causes  as  the  combustion  of  mineral  coal,  or  the  action  of  sulphur  upon 
iron;  and  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  their  depending 
upon  the  oxidation  of  the  metals  of  the  earths  upon  an  extensive  scale,  in 
immense  subterranean  cavities,  to  which  water  or  atmospheric  air  may  occa¬ 
sionally  have  access.  The  subterranean  thunder  heard  at  great  distances  un¬ 
der  Vesuvius,  prior  to  an  eruption,  indicates  the  vast  extent  of  these  cavities ; 
and  the  existence  of  a  subterranean  communication  between  the  Solfattara 
and  Vesuvius,  is  established  by  the  fact  that  whenever  the  latter  is  in  an  active 
state,  the  former  is  comparatively  tranquil.  In  confirmation  of  these  views, 
the  author  remarks,  that  almost  all  the  volcanoes  of  considerable  magnitude 
in  the  old  world,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  ;  and  in  those  where  the  sea  is 
more  distant,  as  in  the  volcanoes  of  South  America,  the  water  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  great  subterranean  lakes  ;  for  Humboldt  states  that  some  of  them 
throw  up  quantities  of  fish.  The  author  acknowledges,  however,  that  the 
hypothesis  of  the  nucleus  of  the  globe  being  composed  of  matter  liquefied  by 
heat,  offers  a  still  more  simple  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  fires.” f 

the  copper  sheathing  of  ships’  bottoms.  To  this  subject  Sir  Humphry  gave  much  of  his 
time,  and  personally  inspected  all  the  boats  and  vessels  on  which  the  trials  were  made. 
Although  the  theory  upon  which  they  were  conducted  proved  eminently  correct,  no  advan¬ 
tage  could  be  ultimately  taken  of  the  plans  which  it  suggested.  The  saving  of  the  copper 
was  wholly  counterbalanced  by  an  accumulation  of  shell-fish  and  sea-weed  on  the  sheath¬ 
ing,  which  became  sufficient,  in  a  short  time,  to  prevent  the  proper  command  of  the  ship 
at  the  helm. 

i  Abridged  in  the  Arcana  of  Science  and  Arts  for  1829.  # 
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We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  as  a  philosopher.  He  was, 
however,  in  every  respect,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  foreign  languages.  He  always  retained  a  strong  taste  for  literary  plea¬ 
sures  ;  and  when  his  continued  illness  retarded  his  scientific  pursuits,  he  made 
literature  his  recreation.  In  this  manner  he  wrote  Salmonia  :  or  Days  of  Fly- 
Jishing ,  in  a  series  of  conversations,  we  gather  from  the  Preface  : — “  These 
pages  formed  the  occupation  of  the  Author  during  several  months  of  severe 
and  dangerous  illness,  when  he  was  wholly  incapable  of  attending  to  more 
usefiil  studies,  or  of  following  more  serious  pursuits.  They  formed  his  amuse¬ 
ment  in  many  hours,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  unoccupied  and  te¬ 
dious.”  “  The  conversational  and  discursive  style  were  chosen  as  best  suited 
to  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  author,  who  was  incapable  of  considerable 
clforts  and  long  continued  exertion.”  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Ba- 
bington,  “  in  remembrance  of  some  delightful  days  passed  in  his  society, 
and  in  gratitude  for  an  uninterrupted  friendship  of  quarter  of  a  century  and 
the  likeness  of  one  of  the  characters  in  the  conversations  to  that  estimable 
physician  abovenamed,  has  been  considered  well  drawn,  and  easily  recogni¬ 
sable  by  those  who  enjoy  his  acquaintance. 

The  philosophical  works  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  are  written  in  a  clear  and 
perspicuous  style,  byjwhich  means  he  has  contributed  more  to  the  diffusion  of 
scientific  knowledge  than  any  other  WTiter  of  his  time.  His  three  principal 
works,  “  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Researches,”  “  Elements  of  Chemical 
Philosophy,”  and  “  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,”  are  in  a  popular 
and  familiar  style,  and  the  two  last  are  excellently  adapted  for  elementary 
study.  His  numerous  pamphlets  and  contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  have  the  same  rare  merit  of  conveying  experimental  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  most  attractive  form,  and  thus  reducing  abstract  theory  to  the 
practice  and  purposes  of  life  and  society.  The  results  of  his  investigations 
and  experiments  were  not  therefore  pent  up  in  the  laboratory  or  lecture-room 
where  they  were  made,  but  by  this  valuable  mode  of  communication,  they 
have  realized  what  ought  to  be  the  highest  aim  of  science, — the  improvement 
of  the  condition  and  comforts  of  every  class  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Thus, 
beautiful  theories  were  illustrated  by  inventions  of  immediate  utility,  as  in  the 
safety-lamp  for  mitigating  the  dangers  to  which  miners  are  exposed  in  their 
labours,  and  the  application  of  a  newly-discovered  principle  in  preserving  the 
life  of  the  adventurous  mariner.  Yet  splendid  as  were  Sir  Humphry’s  talents, 
and  important  as  have  been  their  application,  he  received  the  honours  and 
homage  of  the  scientific  world  with  that  becoming  modesty  which  universally 
characterizes  great  genius. 

Apart  from  the  scientific  value  of  Sir  Humphry’s  labours  and  researches, 
they  are  pervaded  by  a  tone  and  temper,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  of  nature 
which  are  as  admirably  expressed  as  their  influence  is  excellent.  In  proof  of 
this  feeling  we  could  almost  from  memory,  quote  many  passages  from  his  works. 
Thus,  speaking  of  the  divine  Study  of  Nature,  he  has  the  following  reflective 
truths : — “  If  we  look  with  wonder  upon  the  great  remains  of  human  works, 
such  as  the  columns  of  Palmyra,  broken  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  Paestum,  beautiful  in  the  decay  of  twenty  centuries,  or  the  mutilated 
fragments  of  Greek  sculpture  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  or  in  our  own  Mu¬ 
seum,  as  proofs  of  the  genius  of  artists,  and  power  and  riches  of  nations  now 
past  away  ;  with  how  much  deeper  feeling  of  admiration  must  we  consider 
th  ose  grand  monuments  of  Nature,  which  mark  the  revolutions  of  the  globe  ; 
continents  broken  into  islands  ;  one  land  produced,  another  destroyed ;  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  become  a  fertile  soil ;  whole  races  of  animals  extinct ; 
and  the  bones  and  exuviae  of  one  class,  covered  with  the  remains  of  another, 
and  upon  the  graves  of  past  generations — the  marble  or  rocky  tomb,  as  it 
were,  of  a  former  animated  world — new  generations  rising,  and  order  and 
harmony  established,  and  a  system  of  life  and  beauty  produced,  as  it  were 
out  of  chaos  and  death;  proving  the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
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of  the  great  cause  of  all  being  !”  Here  we  cannot  trace  any  co-mixture 
of  science  and  scepticism,  and  in  vain  shall  we  look  for  the  spawn  of  infidel 
doctrine.  The  same  excellent  feeling  breathes  throughout  Salmonia ,  one 
of  the  most  delightful  labours  of  leisure  we  have  ever  seen.  Not  a  few 
of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena  of  Nature  are  here  lucidly  explained, 
yet  the  pages  have  none  of  the  varnish  of  philosophical  unbelief  or  finite 
reasoning.  <e-  In  my  opinion,”  says  one  of  the  characters  in  the  Dia¬ 
logue,  (to  be  identified  as  the  author,)  “  profound  minds  are  the  most  likely 
to  think  lightly  of  the  resources  of  human  reason ;  and  it  is  the  pert  superfi¬ 
cial  thinker  who  is  generally  strongest  in  every  kind  of  unbelief.  The  deep 
philosopher  sees  changes  of  causes  and  effects,  so  wonderfully  and  strangely 
linked  together,  that  he  is  usually  the  last  person  to  decide  upon  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  any  two  series  of  events  being  independent  of  each  other;  and  in 
science,  so  many  natural  miracles,  as  it  were,  have  been  brought  to  light, — 
such  as  the  fall  of  stones  from  meteors  in  the  atmosphere,  the  disarming  a 
thundercloud  by  a  metallic  point,  the  production  of  fire  from  ice  by  a  metal 
white  as  silver,  and  referring  certain  laws  of  motions  of  the  sea  to  the  moon, 
— that  the  physical  inquirer  is  seldom  disposed  to  assert,  confidently,  on  any 
abstruse  subjects  belonging  to  the  order  of  natural  things,  and  still  less  so  on 
those  relating  to  the  more  mysterious  relations  of  moral  events  and  intellec¬ 
tual  natures.”  * 

Many  other  passages  in  Salmonia  gush  forth  with  great  force  and  beauty, 
and  sometimes  soar  into  sublime  truths.  Thus  says  the  eloquent  author : 

A  full  and  clear  river  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  poetical  object  in  nature. 
Pliny  has,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  compared  a  river  to  human  life.  I  have 
never  read  the  passage  in  his  works,  but  1  have  been  a  hundred  times  struck 
with  the  analogy,  particularly  amidst  mountain  scenery.  The  river,  small  and 
clear  in  its  origin,  gushes  forth  from  rocks,  falls  into  deep  glens,  and  wantons 
and  meanders  through  a  wild  and  picturesque  country,  nourishing  only  the 
uncultivated  tree  or  flower  by  its  dew  or  spray.  In  this,  its  state  of  infancy 
and  youth,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  human  mind  in  which  fancy  and  strength 
of  imagination  are  predominant— it  is  more  beautiful  than  useful.  When  the 
different  rills  or  torrents  join,  and  descend  into  the  plain,  it  becomes  slow  and 
stately  in  its  motions  ;  it  is  applied  to  move  machinery,  to  irrigate  meadows, 
and  to  bear  upon  its  bosom  the  stately  barge  ; — in  this  mature  state,  it  is  deep, 
strong,  and  useful.  As  it  flows  on  towards  the  sea,  it  loses  its  force  and  its 
motion,  and  at  last,  as  it  were,  becomes  lost  and  mingled  with  the  mighty 
abyss  of  waters.” 

4<r  I  envy  no  quality  of  the  mind  or  intellect  in  others  ;  not  genius,  power, 
wit,  or  fancy :  but  if  I  could  choose  what  would  be  most  delightful,  and  I 
believe  most  useful  to  me,  S  should  prefer  a  firm  religious  belief  to  every 
other  blessing  ;  for  it  makes  life  a  discipline  of  goodness — creates  new  hopes, 
when  all  earthly  hopes  vanish  ;  and  throws  over  the  decay,  the  destruction  of 
existence,  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  lights  ;  awakens  life  even  in  death,  and 
from  corruption  and  decay  calls  up  beauty  and  divinity :  makes  an  instrument 
of  torture  and  of  shame  the  ladder  of  ascent  to  paradise  ;  and,  far  above  all 
combinations  of  earthly  hopes,  calls  up  the  most  delightful  visions  of  palms 
and  amaranths,  the  gardens  of  the  blest,  the  security  of  everlasting  joys, 
where  the  sensualist  and  the  sceptic  view  only  gloom,  decay,  annihilation,  and 
despair ! 

Few  of  those  whose  fame  and  fortune  are  their  own  creation,  enjoy,  as  did 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  the  enviable  consciousness  of 
general  esteem  and  respect,  and  the  certainty  of  a  distinguished  place  in  his¬ 
tory,  among  the  illustrious  names  of  their  country.  “  A  great  light  has  gone 
out,” — short  but  brilliant  has  been  his  career;  yet  let  us  hope  he  has  but  ex¬ 
changed  his  worldly  fame  for  unearthly  immortality,  to  shine  amidst  the  never- 
dying  lights  of  true  glory. 

*  Salmonia ,  1st.  Edition,  page  161.  Several  beautiful  Extracts  fiom  which,  will  be 
found  in  Vol,  Xil,  of  the  Mirror. 
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The  engraving  represents  this  interesting 
structure,  as  it  appeared  in  the  year  1086 ; 
being  copied  from  a  print,  after  a  pic¬ 
ture  by  Wolridge. 

The  original  castle  was  very  ancient,  as 
appears  by  the  foundations,  and  an  old 
brick  tower  over  a  deep  well,  the  upper 
part  of  which  has  been  used  as  a  dairy. 
The  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Earl  Waltheof,  who,  in  1069  married 
Judith,  niece  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  gave  him  the  earldom  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  and  Huntingdon  for  her  portion. 
Matilda  or  Maud,  their  only  child,  after 
the  death  of  Simon  St.  Liz,  her  first  hus¬ 
band,  married  David,  first  of  the  name, 
king  of  Scotland ;  and  Maud,  being 
heiress  of  Huntingdon,  had  in  her  own 
right,  as  an  appendix  to  that  honour,  the 
manor  of  Tottenham  in  Middlesex. 

bobert  Bruce,  grandson  of  David, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  grandfather  to 
Robert  J.  of  Scotland,  memorable  as  the 
restorer  of  the  independence  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  became  one  of  the  competitors  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland  in  1290,  but  being 
superseded  by  John  Baliol,  Bruce  re¬ 
tired  to  England,  and  settled  at  his  grand¬ 
father’s  estate  at  Tottenham,  repaired  the 
Vol.  xiii.  B 


castle,  and  acquiring  another  manor,  cal¬ 
led  it  and  the  castle  after  his  own  name. 
Shakspeare  says. 

Feat  less  minds  climb  soonest  unto  crowns, 

and  the  fortunes  of  the  two  Bruces  are 
u  confirmation  strong  as  holy  writ.” 

The  estate  being  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
it  had  different  proprietors,  till  1031, 
when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Hugh 
Hare,  Lord  Coleraine.  Henry  Haie,  the 
last  Lord  Coleraine  of  that  family,  hav¬ 
ing  been  deserted  by  his  wife,  who  ob¬ 
stinately  refused,  for  twenty  years,  to 
return  to  him,  foimed  a  connexion  with 
Miss  Roze  Duplessis,  a  French  lady,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter,  born  in  Italy, 
whom  he  named  Henrietta  Roza  Pere- 
grina,  and  to  whom  he  left  all  his  estates. 
This  lady  married  the  late  Mr.  Alderman 
Townsend ;  but,  being  an  alien,  she 
could  not  take  the  estates  ;  and  the  will 
being  legally  made,  barred  the  heirs  at 
law  ;  so  that  the  estate  escheated  to  the 
crown.  However,  a  grant  of  these  es¬ 
tates,  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 
was  made  to  Mr.  Townsend  and  his 
lady,  whose  son,  Henry  Hare  Townsend, 
Esq.  in  1792,  voluntarily  sold  the  pro- 
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perty  for  the  payment  of  the  family  debts ; 
and  “  although  the-  castle  may  soon  be 
levelled  with  the  ground,  yet  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  ancient  fabric  will  acquire 
him  more  honour,  than  if  the  prudence 
of  his  ancestors  had  enabled  him  to  re¬ 
store  the  three  towers,  of  which  now  only 
one  remains.”* 

The  present  mansion  is  partly  ancient, 
and  partly  modern,  and  was  very  lately  the 
property  of  Sir  William  Curtis,  Bart. 
Up  to  the  period  at  which  the  castle  is  re¬ 
presented  in  the  engraving,  the  building 
must  have  undergone  many  alterations, 
as  the  tower  on  the  left,  and  the  two 
octagonal  and  centre  towers,  will  prove. 
The  grounds  there  appear  laid  out  in  the 
trim  fashion  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  ornamented  with  fountains,  vases, 
&c. 


NEW  YEAR’S  CUSTOM. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Bromley  ’  Pagets,  Staffordshire,  is 
129  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  pretty 
town  on  the  skirts  of  Derbyshire.  This 
place  is  remarkable,  or  was  lately,  for  a 
sport  on  New  Year's  Day  and  Twelfth 
Day,  called  The  Hobby- Horse  Dance , 
from  a  person  who  rode  upon  the  image 
of  a  horse,  with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his 
hands,  with  which  he  made  a  snapping 
noise,  and  kept  time  to  the  music,  while 
six  men  danced  the  hay  and  other  coun¬ 
try  dances,  with  as  many  deer’s  heads 
on  their  shoulders.  To  this  hobby-horse 
belonged  a  pot,  which  the  reeves  of  the 
town  kept  filled  with  cakes  and  ale,  to¬ 
wards  which  the  spectators  contributed  a 
penny,  and  with  the  remainder  they  main- 
tained  their  poor  and  repaired  the  church. 

Halbert  H. 

THE  BARON’S  TRUMPET. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Thou  blowestfor  Hector. 

Thoilus  and  Cressida. 

Sound,  sound  the  charge,  when  the  Wasselbowl 
Is  lifted  with  songs,  let  the  trumpets  shrill 
blast 

Awaken  like  lire  in  the  warrior’s  soul, 

The  bright  recollections  of  chivalry  past; 

Let  the  lute  or  the  tyre  the  soft  stripling  rejoice. 
No  music  on  earth  is  so  sweet  as  thy  voice. 

Sound,  souisd  the  charge  when  the  foe  is  before 
us,  1 

When  the  visors  are  closed  and  the  lances  are 
down. 

If  we  fall,  let  the  banner  of  victory  o’er  us 
Dance  time  to  thy  clarion  that  sings  our  re¬ 
nown  : 

To  the  souls  of  the  valiant  to  requiem  is  given. 
So  fit  as  thine  echoes,  to  soothe  them  in  heaven- 

Leon, 


THE  NEW  YEAR- 
( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Twenty-nine,  Father  Janus!  and  can  it 
true, 

That  your  doubie-fac’cl  sconce  is  again  in  our 
view  ? 

Take  a  chair,  my  old  boy — while  our  glasses  we 
fill, 

And  tell  us,  “  what  news  ’’ — for  you  can  if  you 
Mill. 

Shall  we  have  any  war  ?  or  will  there  be  peace? 
Will  swindlers,  as  usual,  the  credulous  fleece  ? 
Will  the  season  produce  us  a  deluge  of  rain? 

Did  the  comet  bring  coughs  and  catarrhs  in  his 
train  ? 

Will  gas,  so  delicious,  perfume  our  abodes? 

Will  M'Adam  continue  “  Colossus  of  roads  ?” 
W’ill  Venus’s  hoy  be  abroad  with  his  bow. 

And  make  the  dear  girls  over  bachelors  crow? 

Will  quid-nuncs  from  scandalous  whispers  re¬ 
frain  ? 

Will  poets  the  peak  of  Parnassus  attain  ? 

Will  travellers’  tomes  touch  the  truth  to  a  T? 
Will  critics  from  caustic  coercion  be  free  ? 

Shall  we  check  crafty  care  in  his  cunning  career? 
In  short — shall  we  welcome  a  happy  new  year? 
What,  mum,  Father  Janus  ?— egad  1  suppose. 
Not  one  of  our  queries  you  mean  to  disclose. 

Let  us,  therefore,  the  blessings  which  Provi¬ 
dence  sends, 

To  our  country,  to  us,  our  relations  and  friends. 
With  gratitude  own— and  employ  the  supplies. 
As  prudence  suggests,  “  to  he  merry  and  wise.*1. 

Nor  ever,  too  curious  the  future  to  pry. 

Presume  on  our  own  feeble  strength  to  rely ; 

But,  taught  by  the  past  ;  forth  e  future,  depend 
Where  the  wise  and  the  good  all  their  wishes  ex¬ 
tend.  Jacobus, 


FALLING  STONES. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Of  these  bodies,  the  most  general  opi¬ 
nion  now  is,  that  they  are  really  of  celes¬ 
tial  origin.  But  a  few  years  ago,  nothing 
could  have  appeared  more  absurd  than 
the  idea  that  we  should  ever  be  able  to 
examine  the  most  minute  fragment  of  the 
siderial  system  ;  and  it  must,  no  doubt, 
be  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  that  considerable 
portions  of  these  heavenly  bodies  are  now 
known  to  have  descended  to  the  earth. 
An  event  so  wonderful  and  unexpected 
was  at  first  received  with  incredulity  and 
ridicule ;  but  we  may  now  venture  to 
consider  the  fact  as  well  established  as 
any  other  hypothesis  of  natural  philo¬ 
sophy,  which  does  not  actually  admit  of 
mathematical  demonstration.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  our  philosophers  was  first  call¬ 
ed  to  this  subject  by  the  falling  of  one  of 
these  masses  of  matter  near  Flamborough 
Head,  in  Yorkshire  ;  it  weighed  about  50 
pounds,  and  for  some  years  after  its  de- 
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scent  did  not  excite  the  interest  it  de¬ 
served,  nor  would  perhaps  that  attention 
have  been  paid  to  it  which  was  required 
for  the  investigation  of  the  truth,  if  a 
similar  and  more  striking  phenomenon 
had  not  happened  a  few  years  afterwards 
at  Benares,  in  the  East  Indies.  Some 
fragments  of  the  stones  which  fell  in 
India  were  brought  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
by  MajorWilliams  ;  and  Sir  Joseph  being 
desirous  of  knowing  if  there  might  not  be 
some  truth  in  these  repeated  accounts  of 
falling  stones,  gave  them  to  be  analyzed, 
when  it  was  found  by  a  very  skilful  ana¬ 
lysis,  published  in  the  Transactions, 
1802,  that  the  stones  collected  in  various 
countries,  and  to  which  a  similar  history 
is  attached,  contained  very  peculiar  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  all  of  the  same  kind.  The 
earthy  parts  were  silex  and  magnesia,  in 
which  were  interspersed  small  grains  of 
metallic  iron.  Since  these  investigations, 
the  subject  has  attracted  very  general  at¬ 
tention,  and  most  of  the  fragments  of 
stones  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven, 
and  which  have  been  preserved  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious,  on  account  of  this 
tradition,  have  been  analyzed,  and  found 
to  consist  of  the  same  ingredients,  vary¬ 
ing  only  in  their  different  proportions. 

Pliny  relates,  that  a  great  stone  fell 
near  Egos  Potamos,  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
78th  Olympiad.  In  the  year  170b‘,  an¬ 
other  large  stone  is,  on  the  authority  of 
Paul  Lucas,  then  at  Larissa,  said  to  have 
fallen  in  Macedonia.  It  weighed  72 
pounds.  Cardan  assures  us,  that  a  shower 
of  at  least  1,200  stones  fell  in  Italy,  the 
largest  of  which  weighed  120  pounds ; 
and  their  fall  was  accompanied  by  a  great 
light  in  the  air. 

The  caaba,  or  great  black  stone,  pre¬ 
served  by  the  Mahometans  in  the  Temple 
of  Mecca,  had  probably  a  celestial  oiigin. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  been  brought  from 
heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  Some  as¬ 
tronomers  imagine  that  these  stones  have 
been  thrown  from  a  lunar  volcano.  There 
is  nothing,  perhaps,  philosophically  in¬ 
consistent  in  this  theory,  for  volcanic  ap¬ 
pearances  have  been  seen  in  the  moon  ; 
and  a  force  such  as  our  volcanoes  exert 
would  be  sufficient  to  project  fragments 
that  might  possibly  arrive  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  But  probability  is  certainly 
against  it,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that 
they  are  fragments  of  comets.  For  those 
bodies,  from  their  own  nature,  must  be 
subject  to  chemical  changes  of  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  nature ;  add  to  this,  that  from  the 
smallness  of  their  dimensions,  a  fragmeut 
projected  from  them  with  a  very  slight 
velocity  would  never  return  to  the  mass 
to  which  it  originally  belonged ;  but 
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would  traverse  the  celestial  regions  till  it 
met  with  some  planetary  or  other  body 
sufficiently  ponderous  to  attract  it  to  it¬ 
self. 

We  have  numerous  other  instances  of 
these  phenomena,  which  are  attested  by 
many  very  credible  witnesses,  but  I  will 
not  at  present  monopolize  more  of  your 
valuable  pages  with  this  subject,  though 
one  of  considerable  interest ;  yet  I  may, 
perhaps,  at  some  future  period,  if  agree¬ 
able,  send  you  a  few  rather  more  circum¬ 
stantial  and  more  interesting  accounts 
than  the  above. 

Near  Sheffield.  J.  M.  C — D. 

THE  POET,  CHATTERTON. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Should  the  following  notice  of  Chat- 
terton,  which  I  copy  from  a  small  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  my  possession,  be  thought 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Mirror,  you 
will  oblige  me  by  inserting  it.  The 
handkerchief  has  been  in  my  possession 
about  twenty-five  years,  and  was  probably 
printed  soon  after  the  poet’s  death  ;  he  is 
represented  sitting  at  a  table,  writing,  in 
a  miserable  apartment;  behind  him  the 
bed  turned  up,  &c.  Suffolk. 

The  Distressed  Poet ,  or  a  true  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  unfortunate  Chatterton. 

The  painting  from  which  the  engraving 
was  taken  of  the  distressed  poet,  was  the 
work  of  a  friend  of  the  unfortunate 
Chatterton.  This  friend  drew  him  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  represented  in 
this  plate.  Anxieties  and  cares  had  ad¬ 
vanced  his  life,  and  given  him  an  older 
look  than  was  suited  to  his  age.  The 
sorry  apartment  portrayed  in  the  print, 
the  folded  bed,  the  broken  utensil  below 
it,  the  bottle,  the  farthing  candle,  and 
the  disorderly  raiment  of  the  bard,  are 
not  inventions  of  fancy.  They  were 
realities ;  and  a  satire  upon  an  age  and  a 
nation  of  which  generosity  is  doubtless  a 
conspicuous  characteristic.  But  poor 
Chatterton  was  born  under  a  bad  star  : 
his  passions  were  too  impetuous,  and  in 
a  distracted  moment  he  deprived  himself 
of  an  existence,  which  his  genius,  and 
the  fostering  care  of  the  public  would 
undoubtedly  have  rendered  comfortable 
and  happy.  Unknown  and  miserable 
while  alive,  he  now  calls  forth  curiosity 
and  attention.  Men  of  wit  and  learning 
employ  themselves  to  celebrate  his  talents, 
and  to  express  their  approbation  of  his 
writings.  Hard  indeed  was  his  fate,  born 
to  adorn  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  yet 
compelled  to  fall  a  victim  to  pride  and 
poverty  !  His  destiny,  cruel  as  it  was, 
gives  a  charm  to  his  verses ;  and  while 
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the  bright  thought  excites  admiration, 
the  recollection  of  his  miseries  awakens  a 
tender  sympathy  and  sorrow.  Who 
would  not  wish  that  he  had  been  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  relieve  a  fellow  creature  so 
accomplished,  from  wretchedness,  des¬ 
pair,  and  suicide  ? 

WRITTEN  ON  VIEWING  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  CHAT- 
TEUTON. 

Ah  !  what  a  contrast  in  that  face  portray’d, 
Where  care  and  study  cast  alternate  shade ; 

But  view  it  well,  and  ask  thy  heart  the  cause, 
Then  chide,  with  honest  warmth,  that  cold  ap¬ 
plause 

Which  counteracts  the  fostering  breath  of  prarse, 
Aud  shades  with  cypress  the  young  poet’s  bays  : 
Pale  and  dejected,  mark,  how  genius  strives 
With  poverty,  and  mark,  how  well  it  thrives  ; 
The  shabby  cov’ring  of  the  gentle  bard, 

Regard  it  well,  ’tis  worthy  thy  regard. 

The  friendly  cobweb,  serving  for  a  screen. 

The  chair,  a  part  of  what  it  once  had  been  : 

Tne  bed,  whereon  th’  unhappy  victim  slept 
And  oft  unseen,  in  silent  anguish,  wept. 

Or  spent  in  dear  delusive  dreams,  the  night. 

To  wake,  next  morning,  but  to  curse  the  light. 
Too  deep  distress  the  artist’s  hand  reveals  ; 

But  like  a  friend’s  the  black ’ning  deed  conceals  ; 
Thus  justice,  to  mild  complacency  bends, 

And  candour,  a  II  harsh  influence,  suspends. 
Enthron’d,  supreme  in  judgment,  mercy  sits, 
And,  in  one  breath  condemns,  applauds,  acquits: 
Whoe’er  thou  art,  that  shalt  this  face  survey. 
And  turn,  with  cold  disgust,  thine  eyes  away. 
Then  bless  thyself,  that  sloth  arid  ignorance  bred 
Thee  up  in  safety,  and  with  plenty  fed, 

Peace  to  thy  mem  ry!  may  the  sable  plume 
Of  dulness,  round  thy  forehead  ever  bloom  ; 
May’st  thou,  nor  can  I  wish  a  greater  curse  ; 
Live  fall  despis’d,  and  die  without  a  nurse; 

Or,  if  some  wither’d  hag,  for  sake  of  hire. 
Should  wash  thy  sheets,  and  cleanse  thee  from 
the  mire, 

Let  her,  when  hunger  peevishly  demands 
The  dainty  morsel  from  her  barb’rous  hands. 
Insult,  with  hellish  mirth,  thy  craving  maw 
And  snatch  it  to  herself,  aud  call  it  law, 

Till  pinching  famine  waste  thee  to  the  hone 
And  break,  at,  last,  that  solid  heart  of  stone. 


LAY  OF  THE  WANDERING  ARAB. 

“  Away,  away,  my  barb  and  I,” 

As  free  as  wave,  as  fleet  as  wind, 

We  sweep  the  sands  of  Araby, 

And  1  'ave  a  world  of  slaves  behind. 

’Tis  mine  to  range  in  this  wild  garb, 

Nor  e’er  feel  lonely  though  alone ; 

I  would  not  change  my  Arab  barb,  1 

To  mount  a  drowsy  Sultan’s  throne. 

Where  the  pale  stranger  dares  not  come, 

Prcud  o’er  my  native  sands  1  rove; 

An  Arab  tent  my  only  home. 

An  Arab  maid  my  only  love. 

Here  freedom  dwells  without  a  fear—  , 

Coy  to  the  world,  she  loves  the  wild  ; 

Whoever  brings  a  fetter  here, 

To  chain  the  desert’s  fiery  child. 


What  though  (he  Frank  may  name  with  Scoff?* 
Our  barren  clime ,  our  realm  of  sand. 

There  were  our  thousand  fathers  born— 

Oh,  who  would  scorn  his  father’s  land? 

It  is  not  sands  that  form  a  waste, 

Nor  laughing  fields  a  happy  clime  ; 

The  spot,  the  most  by  Freedom  graced. 

Is  where  a  man  feels  most  sublime  ! 

'*  Away,  away,  my  barb  and  I.” 

As  free  as  wave  as  fleet  as  wind, 

We  sweep  the  sands  of  Araby. 

And  leave  a  world  of  slaves  behind  ! 


NOSTALGIA — MALADIE  DE 
PA  YS— CALEN  TURE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

This  disease,  according  to  Dr.  Darwin, 
is  an  unconquerable  desire  of  returning  to 
one’s  native  country,  frequent  in  long 
voyages,,  in  which  the  patients  become  so 
insane,  as  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
sea,  mistaking  it  for  green  fields  or 
meadows : — 

“  So,  by  a  calenture  misled, 

The  mariner  with  rapture  sees. 

On  the  smooth  ocean’s  azure  bed, 

Enamell’d  fields  and  verdant  trees. 

With  eager  haste  he  iongs  to  rove 
In  that  fantastic  scene,  and  thinks 
It  must  be  some  enchanting  grove. 

And  in  he  leaps,  and  down  he  sinks.” 

Swift. 

The  Swiss  are  said  to  be  particularly 
liable  to  this  disease,  and  when  taken  into 
foreign  service,  frequently  to  desert  from 
this  cause,  and  especially  after  hearing  or 
singing  a  particular  tune,  which  was  used 
in  their  village  dances,  in  their  native 
country,  on  which  account  the  playing  or 
singing  this  tune  was  forbidden  by  the 
punishment  of  death. 

”  Dear  is  that  shed,  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 

And  dear  that  hill,  wrhich  lifts  him  to  the 
storms.”  Goldsmith. 

Rousseau  says,  “  The  celebrated  Swiss 
tune,  called  the  Rans  des  Vachcs ,  is  an  air, 
so  dear  to  the  Swiss,  that  it  was  forbidden 
under  the  pain  of  death  to  play  it  to  the 
troops,  as  it  immediately  drew  tears  from 
them,  and«made  those  who  heard  it  desert, 
or  die  of  what  is  called  la  maladie  de  pays , 
so  ardent  a  desire  did  it  excite  to  return 
to  their  native  country.  It  is  in  vain  to 
seek  in  this  air  for  energetic  accents  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  such  astonishing  effects, 
for  which  strangers  are  unable  to  account 
from  the  music,  which  is  in  itself  un¬ 
couth  and  wild.  But  it  is  from  habit, 
recollections,  and  a  thousand  circum¬ 
stances  retraced  in  this  tune  by  those  na¬ 
tives  who  hear  it,  and  reminding  them  of 
their  country,  former  pleasures  of  their 
youth,  and  all  those  ways  of  living,  which 
occasion  a  bitter  reflection  at  having  lost 
them.  Music,  then,  does  not  affect  them 
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as  music,  but  as  a  reminiscence.  This 
air,  though  always  the  same,  no  longer 
produces  the  same  effects  at  present  as  it 
did  upon  the  Swiss  formerly  ;  for  having 
lost  their  taste  for  their  first  simplicity, 
they  no  longer  regret  its  loss  when  re¬ 
minded  of  it.  So  true  it  is,  that  we  must 
not  seek  in  physical  causes  the  great 
effects  of  sound  upon  the  human  heart.” 

This  disease  (says  Dr.  Winter  bottom) 
affects  the  natives  of  Africa  as  strongly 
as  it  does  those  of  Switzerland  ;  it  is  even 
more  violent  in  its  effects  on  the  Africans, 
and  often  impels  them  to  dreadful  acts  of 
suicide.  Sometimes  it  plunges  them  into 
a  deep  melancholy,  which  induces  the  un¬ 
happy  sufferers  to  end  a  miserable  exist¬ 
ence  by  a  more  tedious,  though  equally 
certain  method,  that  of  dirt  eating. 

Such  is  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
love  of  one’s  native  country.  P.T.W. 


SINGULAR  CUSTOM  OF  THE 
SULTAN  OF  TURKEY. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

After  the  opening  of  the  Bairam,*  a 
ceremony  among  the  Turks,  attended 
with  more  than  ordinary  magnificence  ; 
the  Sultan,  accompanied  by  the  Grand 
Signior  and  all  the  principal  officers  of 
state,  goes  to  exhibit  himself  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  kiosk,  or  tent  near  the  seraglio 
point,  seated  on  a  sofa  of  silver,  brought 
out  for  the  occasion.  It  is  a  very  large, 
wooden  couch  covered  with  thick  plates 
•of  massive  silver,  highly  burnished,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  from  the  form  of  it, 
and  the  style  in  which  it  is  ornamented 
that  it  constituted  part  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Greek  emperors  when  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  the  Turks.  Ina. 

*  The  Bairam  of  tbe  Turks  answers  to  our 
Easter,  as  tbeir  Ramadan  does  to  our  Lent. 


&bc  JjftetcfMSooft, 

EL  BORRACHO.f 

Not  long  since,  a  couple  resided  in  the 
suburbs  of  Madrid,  named  Perez  and 
Juana  Donilla  ;  and  a  happy  couple  they 
might  have  been,  had  not  Perez  contracted 
a  sad  habit  of  drinking,  which  became 
more  and  more  confirmed  after  every 
draught  of  good  wine;  and  such  draughts 
were  certainly  more  frequent  than  his 
finances  were  in  a  state  to  allow.  Night 
after  night  was  spent  at  the  tavern  ;  fairly 
might  he  be  said  to  swallow  all  that  he 
earned  by  his  daily  labour;  and  Juana 
and  himself  (fortunately  they  had  no 
children  to  maintain)  must  have  been  re- 

t  The  Drunkard;  the  Spanish  origin  of  this 
story  is  thus  endeavoured  to  be  recognised  in  its 
title. 


duced  to  absolute  mendicity,  but  for  the 
exemplary  conduct  of  the  former,  who 
contrived  to  support  her  spouse  and  her¬ 
self  upon  the  scanty  produce  of  her  un¬ 
wearied  industry.  If  ever  a  sentiment  of 
gratitude  for  undeserved  favours  animated 
the  bosom  of  Perez  Donilla,  he  took,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  strange  method  of 
declaring  it ;  not  only  would  he,  upon  his 
return  from  his  lawless  carousals,  grumble 
over  that  humble  fare,  the  possession  of 
which  at  all  he  ought  to  have  considered 
as  scarce  less  than  a  miracle,  but,  in  his 
madness,  unmerciful  strappings  were  sure 
to  be  the  portion  of  his  miserable  wife. 
Poor  Juana  bore  these  cruelties  with  a 
patience  that  ought  to  have  canonized  her 
under  the  title  of  St.  Grizzle  :  she  could 
not,  indeed,  forbear  crying  out,  under 
these  frequent  and  severe  castigations  ; 
nor  could  she  refrain  from  soliciting  the 
aid  of  three  or  four  favourite  gentlemen 
saints,  who,  little  to  the  credit  of  their 
gallantry  and  good-nature,  always  turned 
a  deaf  ear  upon  her  plaints  and  entreaties; 
not  a  word,  however,  of  the  inhuman  con¬ 
duct  of  her  worser  half  did  she  breathe  to 
mortal  ear.  Neighbours,  however,  have 
auricular  organs  like  walls  and  little  pit¬ 
chers,  tongues  like  bells,  and  a  spice  of 
meddling  and  mischief  in  them  like  asses; 
so  that  no  wise  person  will  suppose  the 
conduct  of  Perez  Donilla  to  his  wife  was 
long  a  secret  in  Madrid.  Juana  had  two 
brothers  and  a  cousin  resident  in  the  city 
— Gomez  Arias,  chief  cook  to  his  reve¬ 
rence  the  Canon  Fernando;  Hernan  Arias, 
head  groom  to  Don  Miguel  de  Corcoba,  a 
knight  of  Calatrava;  and  Pedro  Pedrillo, 
a  young  barber-surgeon,  in  business  for 
himself.  Gomez  and  Hernan,  hearing  of 
J uana's  misfortunes,  said,  like  affectionate 
brothers,  “  God  help  our  poor  sister,  and 
may  her  own  relations  help  her  also  ;  for 
if  they  do  not,  nobody  else  will,  and  she 
certainly  can’t  help  herself.”  The  like 
words  they  repeated  to  Pedro  Pedrillo, 
until  he,  being  a  .sharp,  handsome  young 
fellow,  and  particularly  fond  of  showing 
forth  his  fine  person  and  finer  wit,  agreed 
to  visit  his  cousin,  and  contrive  some  plan 
to  extricate  her  from  the  cruelty  of  Perez. 
Making  himself,  therefore,  as  fascinating 
as  possible,  he  marched  directly  to  the 
house,  or  rather  cabin,  of  Juana  Donilla, 
and  stood  before  her,  smiling  and  watch¬ 
ing  her  small,  thin  fingers  plaitting  straw 
for  hats,  some  minutes  ere  she  was  aware 
of  his  presence.  “  Pedro  !”  exclaimed 
she,  with  a  countenance  and  voice  of  plea¬ 
sure,  as  she  recognised  the  intruder. — 
“  Ay,  Pedro  it  is,  indeed,  Juana  ;  but, 
improved  as  /  am.  O,  mercy  upon  me, 
how  black  you  are  looking  !” — a  Black , 
cousin?  Nay,  then,  I’m  sure  ’tis  not  for 
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want  of  washing.  Come,  come,  Pedro, 
no  jokes,  if  you  please.” — 44  By  St.  Jago, 
fair  cousin,  I’m  as  far  from  a  joke  as  I 
am  from  a  diploma  ;  and  my  business  in 
this  house,  as  in  most  houses,  is  no  jest , 
I  assure  you.  In  a  word,  the  cries  which 
you  utter  when  suffering  from  the  insane 
fury  of  your  sottish  husband  have  reached 
even  me,  and  I’m  come  to  offer  you  a  little 
advice  and  assistance.  No  denial  of  the 
fact,  Juana  ;  those  black  bruises  avouch 
it  without  a  tongue.” — J uana  held  down 
her  head,  colour  mounted  into  her  cheeks, 
tears  suffused  her  eyes,  her  bosom  heaved 
convulsively,  and  for  some  moments  she 
was  silent  from  confusion,  shame,  grief, 
and  gratitude.  At  length,  withdrawing 
her  hand  from  the  affectionate  grasp  of 
Pedro,  and  dashing  it  athwart  her  eyes, 
she  looked  up  and  said  mildly,  44  Thanks, 
many  thanks,  dear  cousin,  for  your  kind¬ 
ness.  1  cannot  dissemble  with  you  ;  what 
would  you  have  me  do  ?  1  could  not 

beat  him  in  return  ;  and,  oh  !  save  him 
from  the  arm  of  my  brothers  !” — 44  What 
have  you  always  done  ?” — 44  Borne  his 
stripes,  and  called  for  help  upon  St.  Jago, 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Benedict,  and  St. 
Nicholas  !” — 44  And  did  you  never  invoke 
the  three  holy  Maries  ?” — 44  Never.” — 
Then  that’s  what  you  ought  to  have  done,” 
returned  Senor  Pedrillo,  with  the  utmost 
gravity.  44  Now  mind  me, — call  upon 
them  for  aid  next  time  your  husband  mal¬ 
treats  you.”, — 44  Alas  !”  sighed  the  af¬ 
flicted  wife,  44  that  will  most  surely  be 
to-night.  I’ve  not  much  faith  in  your 
remedy,  Pedro ;  but  may  be  there’s  no 
harm  in  trying  it.” — 44  Farewell,  then, 
my  poor,  pretty,  patient,  black-bruised 
cousin,”  cried  Pedrillo  ;  44  next  time  you 
see  the  doctor ,  let  him  know  how  his  re¬ 
medy  has  sped  ;”  and  with  a  comical  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance,  half  melancholy, 
half  mirthful,  the  44  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  cousin”  departed. 

Late  that  night,  Perez  Donilla  entered 
his  own  habitation  as  intoxicated  and  bel¬ 
ligerent  as  ever.  44  Where’s  my  supper  ?” 
— 44  Here,”  said  his  wife,  trembling,  as 
she  placed  before  him  a  few  heads  of  gar¬ 
lic,  a  piece  of  salted  trout,  a  little  oil,  and 
a  crust  of  barley  bread.  44  What’s  all 
this,  woman  ?”  exclaimed  Perez,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder  ;  and  with  glaring  eyes 
and  demoniacal  fury  he  dashed  the  fish  at 
her  head,  and  the  rest  of  his  supper  upon 
the  floor.  44  Wretch!  how  durst  you 
fatten  upon  olios  and  ragouts,  and  set 
trash  like  this  before  your  husband  V— . 
44  My  dear,”  replied  Juana,  meekly,  44  I 
am  starving  ;  nothing  have  I  tasted  since 
breakfast.”  —  44  Don’t  lie,  you  jade  ! 
Where’s  the  wild-fowl  and  the  Bologna 
sausage  sent  you  by  that  rogue,  Gomez  ? 


Stolen  were  they  from  the  canon’s  kitchen, 
and  you  know  it !  And  where’s  the  skin 
of  excellent  Calcayella,  from  the  Cabal¬ 
lero’s  overflowing  vaults  ?  Give  it  to  me 
this  instant ,  you  hussy,  you  vixen,  you 
- — 44  Indeed,  indeed ,”  cried  the  un¬ 
fortunate  wife  in  deep  anguish,  44  I  take 
all  the  saints  in  heaven  to  witness — .” — 
44  That,  and  that,  and  that,'1'1  interrupted 
the  furious  tyrant,  lashing  her  severely, 
according  to  custom,  with  a  thick  thong 
of  leather,  and  now  and  then  adding  a 
blow  with  his  fist ;  44  let’s  see  if  that  will 
bring  me  a  supper  fit  for  a  Christian,  and 
a  draught  of  Don  Miguel’s  Calcavella  !” 
J  uana  remembered  Pedrillo’s  advice,  and 
after  roaring  out  more  loudly  than  usual 
for  aid  from  St.  Jago,  St.  Francis,  St. 
Benedict,  and  St.  Nicholas,  shrieked  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  her  voice,  44  May  the 
three  blessed  Maries  help  me !”  No 
sooner  were  the  words  uttered,  than  in 
rushed  three  apparitions,  arrayed  in  white, 
but  so  enfolded  in  lined,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  whether  they  repre¬ 
sented  men  or  women  ;  of  their  visages, 
only  their  eyes  were  visible,  peering  fright¬ 
fully  from  the  white  covering  of  their 
heads ;  each  brandished  a  good  stout 
cudgel,  and  each,  without  uttering  a  word, 
falling  quick  as  thought  upon  Perez  Do¬ 
nilla,  repaid  him  the  blows  he  had  lavished 
on  his  unhappy  wife  with  such  interest, 
as  would  have  sealed  his  fate  indubitably, 
had  not  she  interposed  ;  but  upon  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  that  exemplary  wife,  the  three 
holy  Maries  remitted  the  remainder  of 
their  flagellation,  and  retired,  leaving 
Perez  senseless  on  the  floor.  Poor  Juana 
was  agonized  at  beholding  the  state  to 
which  her  graceless  partner  was  reduced, 
and  hauling  him,  as  well  as  her  own  ex¬ 
hausted  strength  would  permit,  upon  his 
miserable  pallet,  washed  the  blood  and  dust 
from  his  wounds,  and  watched  his  return 
to  consciousness  with  unexampled  tender¬ 
ness  and  dutiful  fidelity.  Perez  at  length 
opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  in  the  mild 
voice  which  was  natural  to  him  when  sober, 
44  My  poor  Juana,  I  wish  you  could  fetch 
your  cousin  Pedro  to  see  me ;  I  think  I 
shall  die.”  Juana  was  half  distracted  at 
this  speech ;  and  running  to  the  next 
house,  bribed  a  neighbour’s  child  by  the 
promise  of  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  to 
shade  his  complexion  from  the  sun,  to 
run  for  Doctor  Pedrillo.  Pedro  soon 
arrived,  and  was  evidently  more  puzzled 
respecting  his  deportment  than  the  case  of 
his  patient.  Sundry  44  nods,  and  becks, 
and  wreathed  smiles,”  and  sundry  elo¬ 
quent  glances  of  his  bright  black  eyes, 
were  covertly  bestowed  upon  his  fair 
cousin  ;  anon,  with  ludicrous  solemnity, 
he  felt  the  pulse  of  Perez,  shook  his  head, 
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and,  in  8hort,  imitated  with  inimitable 
exactness  all  the  technical  airs  and  graces 
of  a  regular  graduate  of  Salamanca. — 
44  Cousin,”  cried  he  at  length,  with  a  sly 
look  at  Juana,  44  I  pity  your  plight — 
from  my  soul  I  do;  but  your  case  is,  I 
am  grieved  to  say,  desperate,  unless  1  am 
informed  of  the  cause  of  these  monstrous 
weals,  bruises,  slashes,  and  chafings,  in 

order  that  my  prescription  may - ” 

— 44  The  cause  of  them,”  said  Perez, 
almost  frightened  to  death,  44  is,  having 
to  my  cost  a  saint  of  a  wife.” — 44  How  !  • 
that  a  misfortune ?  explain  yourself,  my 
poor  fellow.” — 44  Readily,”  replied  Do- 
nilla,  44  if  that  will  help  to  heal  me.” — 
He  then  explained  minutely  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  concluding  thus  : — 
44  Not  but  what  I  am,  after  all,  remark¬ 
ably  indebted  to  Juana,  for  had  she  only 
called  the  eleven  thousand  Virgins  to  her 
assistance,  their  zeal  would  undoubtedly 
have  divided  my  body  amongst  them ; 
since,  then,  my  wife  has  such  friends  in 
heaven .  I  shall  henceforth  be  careful  how 
I  enrage  them  again.” —  Perez  Donilla 
kept  to  his  resolution,  and  the  Three 
Maries ,  whom,  without  doubt,  the  intel¬ 
ligent  reader  has  recognised  through  their 
disguise,  lived  for  many  years  to  rejoice 
in  the  blessed  effects  of  a  severe,  but  me¬ 
rited  infliction.  M.  L.  B. 

ft  ctvospccilbe  ©leanings. 


THEATRICAL  BILL. 

At  a  play  acted  in  1511,  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  Margaret,  the  following  disbursements 
were  made  as  the  charges  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  : — 

oC .  s.  f /. 


To  musicians,  for  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  bound  to 

perform  three  nights  .  0  5  0 

For  players,  in  bread  and  ale...  0  8  1 

For  decorations,  dresses,  and 

play-books .  1  0  0 

To  John  Hobbard,  priest,  and 

author  of  the  piece .  0  2  8 

For  the  place  in  which  the  re¬ 
presentation  was  held .  0  10 

For  furniture  .  0  14 

For  fish  and  bread  .  0  0  4 

For  painting  three  phantoms 

and  devils  .  0  0  G 

And  for  four  chickens  for  the 

hero . . .  0  0  4 


H.  B.  A. 


robinson  crusoe’s  island. 

The  United  States  ship,  Vincennes,  vi¬ 
sited  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  ofl  the 
coast  of  Chili,  a  few  months  since,  and 
remained  there  three  days.  There  were 


two  Yankees  and  six  Otaheitans  on  the 
island.  The  former  had  formed  a  settle¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  whale- 
ships  with  water,  poultry,  and  vegetables. 
The  soil  is  said  to  be  astonishingly  fertile. 
— New  York  Shipping  List ,  I860. 


THE  LETTER  H. 

From  an  old  History  of  England. 

“  Not  superstition  sly  I  speak,  but  H  his  letter 
still 

Hath  been  observed  ominous  to  England’s  good 
or  ill.” 

Humber  the  Him,  with  foreign  arms,  did  first 
the  brutes  invade  ; 

Helen  to  Rome’s  imperial  throne  the  British 
crown  convey’d  ; 

Heugist  and  Horsus  first  did  plant  the  Saxons  in 
this  isle,- 

Hungar  and  Hubba  first  brought  Danes,  that 
sway’d  here  a  long  while  ; 

At  Harold  had  the  Saxon  end  at  Hardy  Knute 
the  Dane  ; 

Heuries  tne  First  and  Second  did  restore  the 
English  reign ; 

Fourth  Henrj'  first  for  Lancaster  did  England’s 
crown  obtain ; 

Seventh  Henry  jarring  Lancaster  and  York 
unites  in  peace;  .  . 

Henry  the  Eighth  did  happily  Rome’s  irreligion 
cease. 


CHURCH  OF  AUSTIN  FRIARS. 

The  church  of  Austin  Friars  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  Gothic  remains  in  the 
City  of  London.  It  belonged  to  a  priory 
dedicated  to  St.  Augustine,  and  was 
founded  for  the  friars  Eremites  of  the 
order  of  Hippo,  in  Africa,  by  Hum¬ 
phry  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  anti 
Essex,  1258.  A  part  of  this  once  spa¬ 
cious  building  was  granted  by  Edward 
VI.  to  a  congregation  of  Germans  and 
other  strangers,  who  fled  hither  from  re¬ 
ligious  persecutions.  Several  successive 
princes  have  confirmed  it  to  the  Dutch, 
by  whom  it  has  been  used  as  a  place  of 
worship. 


DAUPHIN  OF  FRANCE. 

The  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  of  France 
derives  his  title  of  Dauphin  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  singular  circumstance.  In 
1841),  Hubert,  second  Count  of  Dauphiny, 
being  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  heir 
and  only  child,  who  had  leaped  from  his 
arms  through  a  window  of  his  palace  at 
Grenoble  into  the  river  Isere,  entered  into 
a  convent  of  jacobins,  and  ceded  Dau- 
phiny  to  Philip,  a  younger  son  of  Philip 
of  Valois  (for  120,000  florins  of  gold 
each  of  the  value  of  twenty  sols  or  ten 
pence  English,)  on  condition  that  the 
eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France  should 
be  always  after  styled  44  the  Dauphin.” 
from  the  name  of  the  province  thus  ceded. 
Charles  V.,  grandson  to  Philip  of  Valois, 
was  the  first  who  bore  the  title  in  1580. 
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THE  OLD  ELEPHANT,  FE N C H U RCH- S THE E T. 


Everything  connected  with  the  name 
of  Hogarth  is  interesting  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
silversmith,  and  from  cutting  cyphers  on 
silver  spoons,  he  rose  to  be  sergeant  pain¬ 
ter  to  the  king — and  from  engraving  arms 
and  shop-bills,  to  painting  kings  and 
queens — the  very  top  of  the  artist’s  lad¬ 
der.  The  soul-breathing  impulses  of 
genius  enabled  him  to  effect  all  this,  and 
his  example,  (in  support  of  the  maxim, 
that  44  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune,”)  will  be  respected  and  che¬ 
rished,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  long  as 
self-advancement  continues  to  be  the 
great  stimulus  to  aspiring  industry. 

The  old  Elephant  public-house  there¬ 
fore  merits  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of 
painting  and  genius ;  for  in  it,  previous 
to  his  celebrity,  lodged  William  Ho¬ 
garth.  It  was  built  before  the  fire  of1 
London,  and  although  so  near,  escaped 
its  ravages;  but  the  house  was  pulled 
down  a  short  time  since,  and  another  of 
more  commodious  construction  erected  on 
its  site.  On  the  wall  of  the  tap-room,  in 
the  old  house,  were  lour  paintings  by 
Hogarth  :  one  representing  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  Porters ;  another,  his 


first  idea  for  the  Modern  Midnight  Con¬ 
versation,  (differing  from  the  print  in  a 
circumstance  too  broad  in  its  humour  for 
the  graver,)  and  another  of  Harlequin  and 
Pierot  seeming  to  be  laughing  at  the 
figure  in  the  last  picture.  On  the  first 
floor  was  a  picture  of  Harlow  Bush  Fair, 
covered  over  with  paint.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  copied  from  an  old  print  picked  up 
in  our  44  collecting  ”  rambles,  at  the  foot 
of  which  it  is  stated  to  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  44  Mrs.  Hibbert,  who  has 
kept  the  house  between  thirty  and  forty 
years,  and  received  her  information  rela¬ 
ting  to  Mr.  Hogarth  from  persons  at  that 
time  well  acquainted  with  him.”  The 
paintings  were,  we  believe,  removed  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  destruction  of  the  old 
house. 

To  the  searchers  into  life  and  manners, 
Hogarth’s  moral  paintings,  to  which 
branch  of  art  the  above  belong,  are  trea¬ 
sures  of  great  prize  ;  and  whether  over 
his  originals  at  the  gallery  in  Pall  Mall, 
or  their  copies  at  the  printsellers—  the 
Elephant  in  Fenchurch-street,  or  the 
44  painting  moralist’s”  tomb  in  Chiswick 
churchyard —Englishmen  have  just  cause 
to  be  proud  of  his  name. 


the  mirror. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
XE W  WORKS 

DAYS  departed;  or,  banwell 
hill  : 

A  Lay  of  the  Severn  Sea ,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Lisle  Bowles. 

This  is  a  delightful  volume — full  of  na¬ 
ture  and  truth  — and  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  u  one  of  the  most  elegant,  pa¬ 
thetic,  and  original  living  poets  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  Moreover,  it  is  just  such  a  book 
as  we  expected  from  the  worthy  vicar  of 
Bremhill ;  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  ;  and  dated  fiom  Brem¬ 
hill  Parsonage,  of  which  interesting  abode 
we  inserted  an  unique  description  in  our 
last  volume. 

As  our  principal  object  is  to  give  a  few 
of  the  'poetical  pictures ,  we  shall  be  very 
brief  with  the  prose,  and  merely  quote  an 
outline  of  the  poem.  Mr.  Bowles,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  is  a  native  of  the  district  in  which 
he  resides,  and  this  circumstance  intro¬ 
duces  some  beautiful  retrospective  feel¬ 
ings  : — 

But  nwbile. 

Here  let  me  stand,  and  gaze  upon  tlie  scene, 
Array’d  in  living  light  around,  and  mark 
The  morning  sunsliine, —  on  that  very  shore 
Where  once  a  child  T  wander’d: — Oh!  return 
(I  sigh  )  “  return  a  moment,  days  of  youth. 

Of  childhood,— oh,  return!”  How  vain  the 
thought. 

Vain  as  unmanly  !  yet  the  pensive  Muse, 
Unblam’d,  may  dally  with  imaginings: 

For  this  wide  view  is  like  the  scene  of  life, 

Once  travers’d  o'er  with  carelessness  and  glee. 
And  we  look  back  upon  the  vale  of  years, 

And  hear  remembered  voices,  and  behold, 

In  blended  colours,  images  and  shades 
Long  pass'd,  now  rising,  as  at  Memory’s  call, 
Again  in  softer  light. 

The  poem  then  proceeds  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  an  antediluvian  cave  at  Ban- 
well,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  events  since 
the  deposit ;  but,  as  Mr.  Bowles  observes, 
poetry  and  geological  inquiry  do  not  very 
.amicably  travel  together;  we  must,  there¬ 
fore,  soon  get  out  of  the  cave  : — 

But  issuing  from  the  Cave — look  round — be¬ 
hold 

How  proudly  the  majestic  Severn  rides 
On  the  sea, — how  gloriously  in  light 
It  rides  !  Along  this  solitary  ridge, 

Where  smiles,  but  rare,  the  blue  Campanula, 
Among  the  thistles,  and  grey  stones,  that  peep 
Through  the  thin  herbage — to  the  highest  point 
Of  elevation,  o’er  the  vale  bflow, 

Slow  let  us  climb.  First,  look  upon  that  flow’r 
The  lowly  heath-bell,  smiling  at  our  feet. 

How  beautiful  it  smiles  alone  !  The  Pow’r, 
lhat  bade  the  great  sea  roar — that  spread  the 
Heav’ns — 

That  call’d  the  sun  from  darkness — deck'd  that 
tiow’r, 

And  bade  it  grace  this  bieak  and  barren  bill. 
Imagination,  in  her  playful  mood, 

Might  liken  it  to  a  poor  village  maid, 

Lowly,  but  smiling  in  her  lowliness, 


And  dress  d  so  neatly,  as  if  ev  ry  day 
V\  ere  Sunday.  And  some  melancholy  Bat d 
Might  idlv  musing,  thus  discourse  lo  it : — 
Daughter  of  summer,  vv  ho  dost  linger  here, 
Decking  the  thistly  turf,  and  aria  hill. 

Unseen— let  the  majestic  Dahlia 
Glitter,  an  Empress,  in  her  blazonry 
Of  beauty  ;  let  the  stately  Lily  shine, 

As  snow-white  as  the  breast  of  the  proud  Swan, 
Sailing  upon  (he  blue  lake  silently. 

That  lifts  her  tall  neck  higher,  as  she  views 
The  shadow  in  the  stream  !  Such  ladies  bright 
May  reign  unrivall’d,  in  their  proud  parterres  ! 
Thou  would’st  not  live  with  them  but  if  a  voice, 
Fancy,  in  shaping  mood,  might  give  to  thee. 

To  the  forsaken  Primrose,  thou  would’st  say, 

‘  Come,  live  with  me,  and  we  two  will  rejoice  : — 
Nor  want  I  company  ;  for  when  the  sea 
Shines  in  the  silent  moonlight,  elves  and  fays, 
Gentle  and  delicate  as  Ariel, 

That  do  their  spirmngs  on  these  wild  holts — 
Circle  me  in  their  dance,  and  sing  such  songs 

As  human  ear  ne’er  heard!  ’  ’’ - But  cease  the 

strain, 

Lest  Wisdom,  and  severer  Truth,  should  chide. 

Next  is  a  sketch  of  Steep  Holms,  in¬ 
troducing  the  following  exquisite  episode  : 

Dreary ;  but  on  its  steep 
There  is  one  native  flower— the  Piony. 

She  sits  companionless,  but  yet  not  sad: 

She  has-no  sister  of  the  suinmer-fielcl. 

That  may  rejoice  with  her  when  spring  returns. 
None,  that  in  sympathy,  may  bend  its  head, 
When  the  bleak  winds  blow  hollow  o’er  the  rock. 
In  autumn’s  gloom  ! — So  Virtue,  a  fair  flow’r, 
Blooms  on  the  rock  of  care,  and  though  unseen, 
It  smiles  in  cold  seclusion,  and  remote 
From  the  world's  flaunting  fellowship,  it  wears 
Like  hermit  Piety,  that  smile  of  peace, 

In  sickness,  or  in  health,  in  joy  or  tears. 

In  summer-days,  or  cold  adversity; 

And  still  it  feels  Heav’n’s  breath,  reviving,  steal 
On  its  lone  breast — feels  the  warm  blessedness 
Of  Heaven’s  own  light  about  it,  though  its  leaves 
Are  wet  with  ev’ning  tears ! 

So  smiles  this  flow’r  : 

And  if,  perchance,  my  lay  has  dwelt  too  long. 
Upon  one  flower  which  blooms  in  privacy, 

I  may  a  pardon  find  from  human  hearts. 

For  such  was  my  poor  Mother !  * 

We  p;iss  over  some  marine  sketches, 
which  are  worthy  of  the  Vernet  of  poets, 
a  touching  description  of  the  sinking 
of  a  packet-boat,  and  the  first  sound  and 
sight  of  the  sea — the  author’s  childhood 
at  Uphill  Parsonage — his  reminiscences 
of  the  clock  of  Wells  Cathedral — and  some 
real  villatic  sketches  —  a  portrait  of  a 
Workhouse  Girl — some  caustic  remarks 
on  prosing  and  prig  parsons,  commenta¬ 
tors,  and  puritanical  excrescences  of  sects 
— to  some  unaffected  lines  on  the  village 
school  children  of  Castle- Combe,  and 
their  annual  festival.  This  is  so  charm¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  rural  joy,  that  we  must 
copy  it : — 

If  we  would  see  the  fruits  of  charity, 

Look  at  that  village  group,  and  paint  the  scene. 
Surrounded  by  a  clear  and  silent,  stream, 

Where  the  swift  trout  shoots  from  the  sudden 
ray, 

A  rural  mansion,  on  the  level  lawn. 

Uplifts  its  aucieut  gables,  whose  slant  shade 
Is  drawn,  as  with  a  line,  from  roof  to  porch. 
Whilst  all  the  rest  is  sunshine.  O  er  the  trees 

*  Daughter  of  Dr.  Grey,  author  of  Memoria 
Technica,  &c.  rector  of  Minton,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  and  prebendary  ot  St.  Paul's. 
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Ju  front,  the  village-  church,  with  pinnacles, 

Aud  light  grey  tow’r,  appears,  while  to  the 
right 

An  amphitheatre  of  oaks  extends 
Its  sweep,  till,  more  abrupt.,  a  wooded  knoll, 
Where  once  a  castle  frown’d,  closes  me  scene. 
And  see,  an  infant  troop,  with  llags  and  drum, 
Aie  marching  o’er  that  bridge,  beneath  the 
woods. 

On — to  the  table  spread  upon  the  lawn, 

Raising  their  little  hands  when  grace  is  said  : 
Whilst  she,  who  taught  them  to  lift  up  their 
hearts 

In  pray’r,  and  to  “  remember,  in  their  youth,” 
God,  “  their  Creator,’’ — mistress  of  the  scene, 

iWbom  I  remember  once,  as  young,)  looks  on, 
liessing  them  in  the  silence  of  her  heart. 

And,  children,  now  rejoice, — 
Now— for  the  holidays  of  life  are  few  ; 

IS  or  let  the  rustic  minstrel  tune,  in  vain, 

The  crack’d  church- viol,  resonant  to-day, 

Of  mirth,  though  humble  !  Let  the  fiddle  scrape 
Its  merriment,  and  let  the  joyous  group 
Ranee,  in  a  round,  for  soon  the  ills  of  life 
Will  come!  Enough,  if  one  day  in  the  year. 

If  one  brief  day,  of  this  brief  life,  be  given 
To  mirth  as  innocent  as  yours  ' 

Then  we  have  an  44  aged  widow”  read¬ 
ing  44  God’s  own  Word”  at  her  cottage- 
door,  with  her  daughter  kneeling  beside 
her — a  sketch  from  those  halcyon  days, 
when,  in  the  beautiful  allegory  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  44  every  man  sat  under  his  own  fig- 
tree.”  This  is  followed  by  the  44  Elysian 
Tempe  of  Stourhead,”  the  seat  of  Sir 
Richard  Colt  Hoare,  to  whose  talents  and 
benevolence  Mr.  Bowles  pays  a  merited 
tribute.  Longleat,  the  residence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  W ells,  succeeds  ;  and 
Marston,  the  abode  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skur- 
ray,  a  friend  of  the  author  from  bis 
44  youthful  days,”  introduces  the  follow¬ 
ing  beautiful  descriptive  snatch  : — . 

And  witness  thou, 

Marston,  the  seat  of  my  kind,  honour’d  friend — 
My  kind  and  honour’d  friend,  from  youthful 
days. 

Then  wand’ring  on  the  banks  of  Rhine,  we  saw 
Cities  and  spires,  beneath  the  mountains  blue, 
Gieaming;  or  vineyards  creep  from  rock  to 
rock  ; 

Or  unknown  castles  hang,  as  if  in  clouds; 

Or  heard  the  roaring  of  the  cataract. 

Far  off,  *  beneath  the  dark  defile  or  gloom 
Of  ancient  forests— till  behold,  in  light, 

Foaming  and  flashing,  with  enormous  sweep. 
Through  the  rent  rocks — where,  o’er  the  mist  of 
spray, 

The  rainbow,  like  a  fairy  in  her  bow’r. 

Is  sleeping  while  it  roars— that  volume  vast, 
White,  and  with  thunder’s  deaf’ning  roar, 
comes  down. 

Part  111.  opens  with  the  following  me¬ 
taphorical  gem  : — 

The  sliow’r  is  past— the  heath-bell,  at  our  feet, 
Looks  up,  as  with  a  smile,  though  the  cold  dew 
Hanes  yet  within  its  cup,  like  i’ity’s  tear 
Upon  the  eye-lids  of  a  village-child  ! 

This  is  succeeded  by  a  poetic  panorama 
of  views  from  the  Severn  to  Bristol,  in¬ 
troducing  a  solitary  ship  at  sea — and  the 
44  solitary  sand  — 

No  sound  was  heard, 

Save,  of  the  sea-gull  warping  on  the  wind. 

Or  of  the  surge  that  broke  along  the  shore. 

Sad  as  the  seas. 

*  At  Shaifliausen. 


A  picture  of  Bristol  is  succeeded  by 
some  scenes  of  great  picturesque  beauty — 
as  Wrington,  the  birth-place  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  Locke ;  Blagdon,  the  rural  rec¬ 
tory  of 

Langhorne,  a  pastor  and  a  poet  too  ; 

and  Barley-Wood,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Han¬ 
nah  More.  Mr.  Bowles  also  tells  us  that 
the  music  of  4wAuld  Robin  Gray”  was 
composed  by  Mr.  Leaver,  rector  of  Wring- 
ton  ;  and  then  adds  a  complimentary  bal¬ 
lad  to  Miss  Stephens  on  the  above  air — 

Sung  by  a  maiden  of  the  South,  whose  look — 
(Although  her  song  be  sweet) — whose  look,  whose 
life. 

Is  sweeter  than  her  song. 

The  last  Part  (IV.)  contains  some  ex¬ 
quisite  Sonnets,  and  the  poem  concludes 
with  a  44  Vision  of  the  Deluge,”  and  the 
ascent  of  the  Dove  of  the  ark — in  which 
are  many  sublime  touches  of  the  mastery 
of  poetry.  There  are  nearly  forty  pages 
of  Notes,  for  whose  44  lightness”  and 
garrulity  Mr.  Bowdes  apologizes. 

Altogether,  we  have  been  much  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  present  work.  It  contains 
poetry  after  oui  own  heart — the  poetry  of 
nature  and  of  truth  — abounding  with 
tasteful  and  fervid  imagery,  but  never 
drawing  too  freely  on  the  stores  of  fancy 
for  embellishment.  We  could  detach 
many  passages  that  have  charmed  and 
fascinated  us  in  our  reading  ;  but  one 
must  suffice  for  an  epigrammatic  exit . 

—Hope's  still  lijht  beyond  the  storms  of  Time. 


SCENERY  OF  THE  OHIO. 

The  heart  must  indeed  be  cold  that  would 
not  glow  among  scenes  like  these.  Rightly 
did  the  French  call  this  stream  La  Belle 
Riviere ,  (the  beautiful  river.)  The 
sprightly  Canadian,  plying  his  oar  in  ca¬ 
dence  with  the  wild  notes  of  the  boat- 
song,  could  not  fail  to  find  his  heart  en¬ 
livened  by  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  the 
Ohio.  Its  current  is  always  graceful,  and 
its  shores  every  where  romantic.  Every 
thing  here  is  on  a  large  scale.  The  eye 
of  the  traveller  is  continually  regaled  with 
magnificent  scenes.  Here  are  no  pigmy 
mounds  dignified  with  the  name  of  moun¬ 
tains,  no  rivulets  swelled  into  rivers.  Na¬ 
ture  has  worked  with  a  rapid  but  masterly 
hand;  every  touch  is  bold,  and  the  whole 
is  grand  as  well  as  beautiful ;  while  room 
is  left  for  art  to  embellish  and  fertilize 
that  which  nature  has  created  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  capabilities.  There  is  much  same¬ 
ness  in  the  character  of  the  scenery  ;  hut 
that  sameness  is  in  itself  delightful,  as  it 
consists  in  the  recurrence  of  noble  traits, 
which  are  too  pleasing  ever  to  be  viewed 
with  indifference;  like  the  regular  features 
which  we  sometimes  find  in  tire  face,  of  a 
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lovely  woman,  their  charm  consists  in 
their  own  intrinsic  gracefulness,  rather 
than  in  the  variety  of  their  expressions. 
The  Ohio  has  not  the  sprightly,  fanciful 
wildness  of  the  Niagara,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
or  the  Susquehanna,  whose  impetuous 
torrents,  rushing  over  beds  of  rocks,  or 
dashing  against  the  jutting  cliffs,  arrest 
the  ear  by  their  murmurs,  and  delight  the 
eye  with  their  eccentric  wanderings.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  it  like  the  Hudson,  margined  at 
one  spot  by  the  meadow  and  the  village, 
and  overhung  at  another  by  threatening 
precipices  and  stupendous  mountains.  It 
has  a  wild,  solemn,  silent  sweetness,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itself.  The  noble  stream,  clear, 
smooth,  and  unruffled,  swept  onward  with 
regular  majestic  force.  Continually  chang¬ 
ing  its  course,  as  it  rolls  from  vale  to  vale, 
it  always  winds  with  dignity,  and  avoid¬ 
ing  those  acute  angles,  which  are  ob¬ 
servable  in  less  powerful  streams,  sweeps 
round  in  graceful  bends,  as  if  disdaining 
the  opposition  to  which  nature  forces  it  to 
submit.  On  each  side  rise  the  romantic 
hills,  piled  on  each  other  to  a  tremendous 
height ;  and  between  them  are  deep,  ab¬ 
rupt,  silent  glens,  which  at  a  distance 
seem  inaccessible  to  the  human  foot ; 
while  the  whole  is  covered  with  timber  of 
a  gigantic  size,  and  a  luxuriant  foliage  of 
the  deepest  hues.  Throughout  this  scene 
there  is  a  pleasing  solitariness,  that  speaks 
peace  to  the  mind,  and  invites  the  fancy 
to  soar  abroad,  among  the  tranquil  haunts 
of  meditation.  Sometimes  the  splashing 
of  the  oar  is  heard,  and  the  boatman’s 
song  awakens  the  surrounding  echoes  ; 
but  the  most  usual  music  is  that  of  the 
native  songsters,  whose  melody  steals 
pleasingly  on  the  ear,  with  every  modula¬ 
tion,  at  all  hours,  and  in  every  change  of 
situation. — Hon.  Judge  Hall's  Letters 
from  the  West. 


snow-woman’s  story. 

By  Miss  Edgeworth. 

44  Y ES,  madam,  I  bees  an  Englishwoman, 
though  so  low  now  and  untidy  like — it’s 
a  shame  to  think  of  it — a  Manchester  wo¬ 
man,  ma’am — and  my  people  was  once 
in  a  bettermost  sort  of  way — but  sore 
pinched  latterly.”  She  sighed,  and  paused. 

44  I  married  an  Irishman,  madam,” 
continued  she,  and  sighed  again. 

44  I  hope  he  gave  you  no  reason  to 
sigh,”  said  Gerald’s  father. 

44  Ah,  no,  sir,  never  !”  answered  the 
Englishwoman,  with  a  faint  sweet  smile. 
44  Brian  Dermody  is  a  good  man,  and 
was  always  a  koind  husband  to  me,  as 
far  and  as  long  as  ever  he  could,  I  will 
say  that — but  my  friends  misliked  him — 
no  help  for  it.  He  is  a  soldier,  sir, — of 


the  forty-fifth.  So  I  followed  my  hus¬ 
band’s  fortins,  as  nat’ral,  through  the 
world,  till  he  was  ordered  to  Ireland. 
Then  he  brought  the  children  over,  and 
settled  us  down  there  at  Bogafin  in  a 
little  shop  with  his  mother — a  widow. 
She  was  very  koind  too.  But  no  need  to 
tire  you  with  telling  all.  She  married 
again,  ma’am,  a  man  young  enough  to 
be  her  son — a  nice  man  he  was  to  look  at 
too — a  gentleman’s  servant  he  had  been. 
Then  they  set  up  in  a  public-house. 
Then  the  whiskey,  ma’am,  that  they  bees 
all  so  fond  of — he  took  to  drinking  it  in 
the  morning  even,  ma’am — and  that  was 
bad,  to  my  thinking.” 

44  Ay,  indeed  !”  said  Molly,  with  a 
groan  of  sympathy  ;  44  oh  the  whiskey  ! 
if  men  could  keep  from  it  !” 

“  And  if  women  could  !”  said  Mr. 
Crofton  in  a  low  voice. 

The  Englishwoman  looked  up  at  him, 
and  then  looked  down,  refraining  from 
assent  to  hi?  smile. 

44  My  mother-in-law,”  continued  she, 
44  was  very  koind  to  me  all  along,  as  far 
as  she  could.  But  one  thing  she  could 
not  do  ;  that  was,  to  pay  me  back  the 
money  of  husband’s  and  mine  that  I  lent 
her.  I  thought  this  odd  of  her — and 
hard.  But  then  I  did  not  know  the  ways 
of  the  country  in  regard  to  never  paying 
debts.” 

44  Sure  it’s  not  the  ways  of  all  Ireland, 
my  dear,”  said  Molly  ;  44  and  it’s  only 
them  that  has  not  that  can’t  pay — how 
can  they  ?” 

44  I  don’t  know — it's  not  for  me  to  say,” 
said  the  Englishwoman,  reservedly  ;  44  I 
am  a  stranger.  But  l  thought  if  they 
could  not  pay  me,  they  need  not  have  kept 
a  jaunting-car.” 

44  Is  it  a  jaunting-car  ?”  cried  Molly. 
She  pushed  from  her  the  chair  on  which 
she  was  leaning — 44  Jaunting-car  bodies  ! 
and  not  to  pay  you  ! — I  give  them  up  in- 
tirely.  Ill-used  you  were,  my  poor  Mrs. 
Dermody — and  a  shame  !  and  you  a  stran¬ 
ger  !  But  them  were  Connaught  people. 
I  ask  your  pardon — finish  your  story.” 

44  It  is  finished,  ma’am.  They  were 
ruined,  and  all  sold  ;  and  I  could  not  stay 
with  my  children  to  be  a  burthen.  I 
wrote  to  husband,  and  he  wrote  me  word 
to  make  my  way  to  Dublin,  if  I  could,  to 
a  cousin  of  his  in  Pill-lane — here’s  the 
direction— and  that  if  he  can  get  leave 
fiom  his  colonel,  who  is  a  good  gentleman, 
he  will  be  over  to  settle  me  somewhere,  to 
get  my  bread  honest  in  a  little  shop,  or 
some  way.  I  am  used  to  work  and  hard¬ 
ship  ;  so  I  don’t  mind.  Brian  was  very 
koind  in  his  letter,  and  sent  me  all  he 
had  —  a  pound,  ma’am  —  and  I  set  out 
on  my  journey  on  foot,  with  the  three 
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children.  The  people  on  the  road  were 
very  koind  and  hospitable  indeed ;  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  Irish  for  that ; 
they  are  more  hospitabler  a  deal  than  in 
England,  though  not  always  so  honest. 
Stranger  as  I  was,  I  got  on  very  well  till 
i  came  to  the  little  village  here  hard  by, 
where  my  poor  boy  that  is  gone  first  fell 
sick  of  the  measles.  His  sickness,  and  the 
4  pot’ecary’  stuff  and  all,  and  the  lodging 
and.  living  ran  me  very  low.  But  I  paid 
all,  every  farthing;  and  let  none  know 
how  poor  I  was,  for  I  was  ashamed,  you 
know,  ma’am,  or  I  am  sure  they  would 
have  helped  me,  for  they  are  a  koind 
people,  I  will  say  that  for  them,  and 
ought  so  to  do,  I  am  sure.  Well,  I 
pawned  some  of  my  things,  my  cloak 
even,  and  my  silk  bonnet,  to  pay  honest ; 
and  as  I  could  not  do  no  otherwise,  I  left 
them  in  pawn,  and,  with  the  little  money 
I  raised,  I  set  out  forwards  on  my  road  to 
Dublin  again,  so  soon  as  I  thought  my 
boy  was  able  to  travel.  I  reckoned  too 
much  upon  his  strength.  We  had  got 
but  a  few  miles  from  the  village  when  he 
dropped,  and  could  not  get  on  ;  and.  I  was 
unwilling  and  ashamed  to  turn  back,  hav¬ 
ing  so  little  to  pay  for  lodgings.  I  saw  a 
kind  of  hut,  or  shed,  by  the  side  of  a  hill. 
There  was  nobody  in  it.  It  was  empty 
of  every  thing  but  some  straw,  and  a  few 
turf,  the  remains  of  a  fire.  I  thought 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  taking  shelter 
in  it  for  my  childr^u  and  myself  for  the 
night.  The  people  never  came  back  to 
whom  it  belonged,  and  the  next  day  my 
poor  boy  was  worse ;  he  had  a  fever  this 
time.  Then  the  snow  came  on.  We  had 
some  little  store  of  provisions  that  had 
been  made  up  for  us  for  the  journey  to 
Dublin,  else  we  must  have  perished  when 
we  were  snowed  up.  I  am  sure  the  people 
in  the  village  never  know’d  that  we  were 
in  that  hut,  or  they  would  have  come  to 
help  us,  for  they  bees  very  koind  people. 
There  must  have  been  a  day  and  a  night 
that  passed,  I  think,  of  which  I  know 
nothing.  It  was  all  a  dream.  When  I 
got  up  from  my  illness,  I  found  my  boy 
dead — and  the  others  with  famished  looks. 
Then  I  had  to  see  them  faint  with  hun¬ 
ger.” 

The  poor  woman  had  told  her  story 
without  any  attempt  to  make  it  pathetic, 
and  thus  far  without  apparent  emotion  or 
change  of  voice ;  bu-t  when  she  came  to 
this  part,  and  spoke  of  her  children,  her 
voice  changed  and  failed — she  could  only 
add,  looking  at  Gerald,  44  You  know  the 
rest,  master ;  Heaven  bless  you  !” 

The  Christmas  Boon. 


ENGLISH  GARDENS. 

We  are  veritable  sticklers  for  old  cus¬ 
toms  ;  and  accordingly  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  have  our  room  decorated  with 
holly  and  other  characteristic  evergreens. 
For  the  last  hour  we  have  been  seated 
before  a  fine  bundle  of  these  festive  tro¬ 
phies  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  following 
paper.  The  holly  reminded  us  of  the 
Czar  Peter  spoiling  the  garden-hedge  at 
Sayes  Court ;  this  led  us  to  John  Evelyn, 
the  father  of  English  gardening :  and  the 
laurels  drove  us  into  shrubbery  nooks, 
and  all  the  retrospections  of  our  early 
days,  and  above  all  to  our  early  love  of 
gardens.  Our  enthusiasm  was  then  un¬ 
affected  and  uninfluenced  by  great  exam¬ 
ples  ;  we  had  neither  heard  nor  read  of 
Lord  Bacon  nor  Sir  William  Temple,  nor 
any  other  illustrious  writer  on  gardening ; 
but  this  love  was  the  pure  offspring  of  our 
own  mind  and  heart.  Planting  and  trans¬ 
planting  were  our  delight ;  the  seed  which 
our  tiny  hands  let  fall  into  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  we  almost  watched  peeping 
through  little  clods,  after  the  kind  and 
quickening  showers  of  spring ;  and  we 
regarded  the  germinating  of  an  upturned 
bean  with  all  the  surprise  and  curiosity 
of  our  nature.  As  we  grew  in  mind  and 
stature,  we  learned  the  loftier  lessons  of 
philosophy,  and  threw  aside  the  44  Pocket 
Gardener,”  for  the  sublime  chapters  of 
Bacon  and  Temple ;  and  as  the  stream 
of  life  carried  us  into  its  vortex,  we  learned 
to  contemplate  their  pages  as  the  living 
parterres  of  a  garden,  and  their  bright 
imageries  as  fascinating  flowers.  As  we 
journeyed  onward  through  the  busy  herds 
of  crowded  cities,  we  learned  the  holier 
influences  of  gardens  in  reflecting  that  a 
garden  has  been  the  scene  of  man’s  birth 
— his  fall — and  proffered  redemption. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  subject 
which  has  been  more  fervently  treated  by 
poets  and  philosophers,  than  the  love  of 
gardens.  In  old  Borne,  poets  sung  of 
their  gardens.  Ovid  is  so  fond  of  flowers, 
that  in  his  account  of  the  Rape  of  Pro¬ 
serpine,  in  his  Fasti,  he  devotes  several 
lines  to  the  enumeration  of  flowers  ga- 
,  thered  by  her  attendants.  But  the  passion 
for  gardening,  which  evidently  came  from 
the  East,  never  prevailed  much  in  Europe 
till  the  times  of  the  religious  orders,  who 
greatly  improved  it. 

Our  anecdotical  recollections  of  the 
taste  for  gardens  must  be  but  few,  or 
they  will  carry  us  beyond  our  limits. 
Lord  Bacon  appears  to  have  done  more 
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towards  their  encouragement  than  any 
other  writer,  axd  his  essay  on  gardens 
is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  quota¬ 
tion.  Sir  William  Temple  has,  however, 
many  eloquent  passages  in  his  writings, 
in  one  of  which  he  calls  gardening  the 
44  inclination  of  kings,  the  choice  of  phi¬ 
losophers,  and  the  common  favourite  of 
public  and  private  men  ;  a  pleasure  of 
the  greatest,  and  the  care  of  the  meanest ; 
and,  indeed,  an  employment  and  a  posses¬ 
sion,  for  which  no  man  is  too  high  or  too 
low.”  Perhaps  John  Evelyn  did  more 
than  either  of  these  philosopaers.  Tem¬ 
ple’s  garden  at  Moor  Park  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  its  kind ;  but  at  the 
time  when  Evelyn  introduced  ornamental 
gardening  into  England,  there  were  no 
examples  for  imitation.  All  was  devised 
by  his  own  active  mind  ;  and  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  storms  of  his  time,  his  garden  and 
plantations  became  subjects  of  popular 
conversation  ;  while  the  intervals  of  his 
secession  from  public  life  were  filled  up 
in  writing  several  practical  treatises  on  his 
favourite  science.  At  Wotton,  in  Sur¬ 
rey,  may  be  seen  the  large,  enclosed 
flower-garden,  which  was  to  have  formed 
one  of  the  principal  objects  in  his  44  Ely¬ 
sium  Britannicum and  this  idea  has 
been  partly  realized  by  one  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors. 

Andrew  Marvell  has,  however,  anathe¬ 
matized  gardens  with  much  severity,  in 
some  lines  entitled  44  The  Mower  against 
Gardens  and  commencing  thus  : — 

Luxurious  man,  to  bring  his  vice  in  use, 

Did  after  him  the  world  seduce  ; 

And  from  the  fields  the  flowers  and  plants  allure, 

Where  nature  was  most  plain  and  pure. 

He  first  enclos’d  within  the  garden’s  square 

A  dead  and  standing  pool  of  air . 

And  a  more  luscious  earth  from  them  did  knead. 

Which  stupify’d  them  while  it  fed,  &c. 

On  the  other  side,  old  Gerarde  asks 
his  courteous  and  well-willing  readers — 
44  Whither  do  all  men  walk  for  their 
honest  recreation,  but  where  the  earth  has 
most  beneficially  painted  her  face  with 
flourishing  colours  ?  and  what  season  of 
the  year  more  longed  for  than  the  spring, 
whose  gentle  breath  entices  forth  the 
kindly  sweets,  and  makes  them  yield 
their  fragrant  smells.”  Lord  Bacon,  too, 
thus  fondly  dwells  on  part  of  its  allure¬ 
ments  : — 44  That  flower,  which  above  all 
others  yields  the  sweetest  smell  in  the  air, 
is  the  violet.  Next  to  that  is  the  musk- 
rose,  then  the  strawberry  leaves,  dying 
with  a  most  excellent  cordial  smell. 
Then  sweet  briars,  then  wall  flowers, 
which  are  very  delightful  to  be  set  under 
a  parlour,  or  lower  chamber  window. 
But  those  which  perfume  the  air  most  de¬ 
lightfully,  not  passed  by  as  the  rest,  but 
being  trodden  upon  and  crushed,  are 


three,  that  is  burnet,  wild  thyme,  and 
water  mints.  Therefore,  you  are  to  set 
whole  alleys  of  them,  to  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  where  you  walk  or  tread.”  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple  says  Epicurus  studied,  ex¬ 
ercised,  and  taught  his  philosophy  in  his 
garden.  Milton,  we  know,  passed  many 
hours  together  in  his  garden  at  Chalfont; 
Cowley  poured  forth  the  greatness  of  his 
soul  in  his  rural  retreat  at  Chertsey  ;  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  his  44  Character¬ 
istics,”  at  a  delightful  spot  near  Beigate. 
Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says,  44  1  am 
in  my  garden,  amused  and  easy  ;  this  is 
a  scene  where  one  finds  no  disappoint¬ 
ment  — and  within  the  same  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  Thomson 

“  Sung  the  Seasons  and  their  change.” 

England  can  likewise  boast  of  very 
great  names  who  have  been  attached  to 
this  art,  though  they  have  not  written  on 
the  subject.  Lord  Burleigh,  Sir  Walter 

Raleigh,  Lord  Capell,  William  III _ 

for  Switzer  tells  us,  that  44  in  the  least  in¬ 
terval  of  ease,  gardening  took  up  a  great 
part  of  his  time,  in  which  he  was  not  only 
a  delighter,  but  likewise  a  great  judge,” 
— the  Earl  of  Essex,  whom  Lord  William 
Russell  said  44  wa3  the  worthiest,  the 
justest,  the  sincerest,  and  the  most  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  public,  of  any  man  he 
ever  knew  Lord  William  Russell  too, 
who,  as  Switzer  tells  us,  44  made  Strat¬ 
ton,  about  seven  miles  from  Winchester, 
his  seat,  and  his  gardens  there  were  some 
of  the  best  that  were  made  in  those  early 
days,  such  indeed  as  have  mocked  some 
that  have  been  done  since,  and  the  gar¬ 
dens  at  Southampton  House,  in  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  were  also  of  his  making.” 
Henry,  Earl  of  Danby,  the  Earl  of  Gains¬ 
borough,  44  the  Mcecenas  of  his  age,”  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  the  friend  of  Addison, 
Swift,  Pope,  and  Steele ;  Lord  Wey¬ 
mouth,  of  Longleate ;  Dr.  Sherard,  of 
Eltham  ;  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  an 
accomplished  nobleman,  immortalized  by 
Pope,  and  by  the  fine  pen  of  Chesterfield ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  with  numer¬ 
ous  other  men  of  rank  and  science,  have 
highly  assisted  in  elevating  gardening  to 
the  station  it  has  long  since  held.* 

Beauty  and  health  are  the  attributes  of 
gardening.  In  illustration  of  the  former, 
we  remember  a  passage  from  Gervase 
Markham,  thus  :  44  As  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  delicate  woman  the  grace  of  her 
cheeke  is  the  mixture  of  red  and  white, 
the  wonder  of  her  eye  blacke  and  white, 
and  the  beauty  of  her  hand  blew  and 
white,  any  of  which  is  not  said  to  be 
beautifull  if  it  consist  of  single  or  simple 

*  “  Portraits  of  English  Authors  on  Gar¬ 
dening.” 
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colours ;  and  so  in  walkes  or  alleyes,  the 
all  greene,  nor  the  all  yellow,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  most  beautifull ;  but  the  greene 
and  yellow,  (that  is  to  say  the  untroade 
grasse,  and  the  well-knit  gravelle)  being 
equally  mixt,  give  the  eye  both  lustre 
and  delight  beyond  comparison.”  Aber¬ 
crombie  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty ,  when 
he  died  by  a  fall  down  stairs  in  the  dark. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Preston 
Pans,  which  was  fought  close  to  his  fa¬ 
ther's  garden  walls.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  he  lived  chiefly  on  tea,  using  it 
three  times  a-day ;  his  pipe  was  his  first 
companion  in  the  morning,  and  last  at 
night.  He  never  remembered  to  have 
taken  a  dose  of  physic  in  his  life  ;  prior 
to  his  last  fatal  accident,  nor  of  having  a 
day’s  illness  but  once.” 

The  association  of  gardening  with  pas¬ 
toral  poetry,  was  exemplified  in  Shen- 
stone’s  design  of  the  Leasowes — as  Mr. 
Whately  observes — a  perfect  picture  of 
his  mind,  simple,  elegant,  and  amiable, 
and  which  will  always  suggest  a  doubt 
whether  the  spot  inspired  his  verses,  or 
whether  in  the  scenes  which  he  formed, 
he  only  realized  the  pastoral  images 
■which  abound  in  his  songs.  That  ele¬ 
gant  trifler,  Horace  Walpole,  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  fond  of  gardening.  One  day 
telling  his  nurseryman  that  he  would 
have  his  trees  planted  irregularly,  he  re¬ 
plied,  44  Yes,  sir,  I  understand ;  you 
would  have  them  hung  down — somewhat 
poetical .”  Philo. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Appended  to  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  in  the  Literary  Souvenir  for 
1829,  is  the  following — by  Barry  Corn¬ 
wall: — 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  thing  much 
more  pleasant  indeed,  to  an  artist,  than 
to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  some 
famous  person,  and  permitted  to  examine 
and  scrutinize  his  features,  with  that  care¬ 
ful  and  intense  curiosity,  that  seems  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  perfecting  a  likeness.  It 
must  have  been  to  Raffaelle,  at  once  a 
relaxation  from  his  ordinary  study,  and  a 
circumstance  interesting  in  itself,  thus  to 
look  into  faces  so  full  of  meaning  as  those 
of  Julius  and  Leo — and  to  say,  44  That 
look — that  glance,  which  seems  so  tran¬ 
sient,  will  I  fix  for  ever.  Thus  shall  he 
be  seen,  with  that  exact  expression  (al¬ 
though  it  lasted  but  for  an  instant)  five 
hundred  years  after  he  shall  be  dust  and 
ashes !” 

This  was  probably  the  feeling  of 
Raffaelle  ;  and  it  must  have  been  with  a 


somewhat  similar  pride  that  our  excel¬ 
lent  artist,  Mr.  Leslie,  accomplished  his 
portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  the 
reader  will  have  already  admired  in  this 
volume.  It  is  surely  a  perfect  work.  No 
one,  who  has  once  seen  the  great  author, 
can  forget  that  strange  and  peculiar  look 
(so  full  of  meaning,  and  shrewd  and  cau¬ 
tious  observation— so  entirely  characteris¬ 
tic,  in  short,  of  the  mind  within)  which 
Mr.  Leslie  has  succeeded  in  catching. 
One  may  gaze  on  it  for  ever,  and  contem¬ 
plate  an  exhaustless  subject — all  that  the 
capacious  imagination  has  produced  and 
is  producing,  —  the  populous,  endless 
world  of  fancy. 

Let  the  reader  look,  and  be  assured 
that  there  is  the  strange  spirit  that  has 
discovered  and  wrought  all  the  fine 
shapes  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  with  wonder — Claverhouse, 
and  Burley,  and  Both  well, — Meg  Merri- 
lies  and  Elspeth— the  high  and  the  low 
— the  fierce  and  the  fair — Cavaliers  and 
Covenanters,  and  the  rest — presenting  an 
assemblage  of  character  that  is  absolutely 
unequalled,  except  in  the  pages  of  Snak- 
speare  alone.  There  is  no  other  writer, 
be  he  Greek,  or  Goth,  or  Roman,  who 
has  ever  astonished  the  world  by  crea¬ 
tions  so  infinitely  diversified.  The  mind 
of  the  author  appears  so  free  fxom  egot¬ 
ism,  so  large  and  serene,  so  clear  of  all 
images  of  self,  that  it  receives,  as  in  a 
lucid  mirror,  all  the  varieties  of  nature. 


ON  A  GIRL  SLEEPING. 

Thou  liv’st !  yet  how  profoundly  deep 
The  silence  of  tliy  tranquil  sleep 
Like  death  it  almost  seems : 

So  all  unbroke  the  sighs  which  flow 
From  thy  calm  breast  of  spotless  snow, 
Like  music  heard  in  dreams. 

Thy  soul  is  filled  with  gentle  thought. 
Unto  its  shrine  by  angels  brought 
From  Heaven’s  supreme  abode ; 

Thy  dreams  are  not  of  earthly  things. 
But,  borne  upon  Religion’s  wings, 

They  lift  thee  up  to  God. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


A  species  of  fames  canina  is  to  be  met 
with  amongst  schoolboys,  which  affects 
the  juveniles  most  when  most  in  health. 
We  remember  a  gentleman  offering  a 
wager,  that  a  hoy  taken  promiscuously 
from  any  of  the  public  charity-schools, 
should,  five  minutes  after  his  dinner,  eat 
a  pound  of  beef-steaks. — Braude's  Jour. 


THE  GIPSY’S  MALISON. 

Suck,  baby,  suck,  mother’s  love  grows  by  giv¬ 
ing, 

Drain  the  sweet  founts  that  only  thrive  by  wast¬ 
ing  ; 

Black  manhood  comes,  when  riotous  guilty  liv¬ 
ing 

Hands  thee  the  cup  that  shall  be  death  in  ta*” 
mg. 
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Kiss,  baby,  kiss,  mother's  lips  shine  by  kisses, 

Choke  the  warm  breath  that  else  would  fall  in 
blessings ; 

Black  manhood  comes,  when  turbulent  guilty 
blisses 

Tender  thee  the  kiss  that  poisons  ’mid  caressings. 

Hang,  baby,  hang,  mother’s  love  loves  such 
forces, 

Strain  the  fond  neck  that  bends  still  to  thy  cling¬ 
ing  : 

Black  manhood  comes,  when  violent  lawless 
courses 

Leave  thee  a  spectacle  in  rude  air  swinging. — 

So  sang  a  wither’d  Sibyl  energetical. 

And  hann’d  the  ungiving  door  with  lips  pro¬ 
phetical. 

C.  Lamb.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 


EPICURES. 

Asa  mere  untravelled  practical  English¬ 
man,  and,  moreover,  of  the  old  school, 
Quin,  no  doubt,  ranks  high  in  the  lists 
of  gastronomy  :  but  he  is  completely  dis¬ 
tanced  by  many  moderns,  both  in  love 
for  and  knowledge  of  the  science.  Among 
the  most  noted  of  the  moderns  we  beg  to 
introduce  our  readers  to  Mr.  Rogerson,  an 
enthusiast  and  a  martyr.  He,  as  may  be 
presumed,  was  educated  at  that  Univer¬ 
sity  where  the  rudiments  of  palatic  sci¬ 
ence  are  the  most  thoroughly  impressed 
on  the  ductile  organs  of  youth.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  a  gentleman  of  Gloucestershire, 
sent  him  abroad  to  make  the  grand  tour, 
upon  which  journey,  says  our  informant, 
young  Rogerson  attended  to  nothing  but 
the  various  modes  of  cookery,  and  me¬ 
thods  of  eating  and  drinking  luxuriously. 
Before  his  return  his  father  died,  and  he 
entered  into  the  possession  of  a  very  large 
monied  fortune,  and  a  small  landed  estate. 
He  was  now  able  to  look  over  his  notes  of 
epicurism,  and  to  discover  where  the 
most  exquisite  dishes  were  to  be  had,  and 
the  best  cooks  procured.  He  had  no  other 
servants  in  his  house  than  men  cooks  ; 
his  butler,  footman,  housekeeper,  coach¬ 
man,  and  grooms,  were  all  cooks.  He 
had  three  Italian  cooks,  one  from  Flo¬ 
rence,  another  from  Sienna,  and  a  third 
from  Viterbo,  for  dressing  one  dish,  the 
ducce  piccante  of  Florence.  He  had  a 
messenger  constantly  on  the  road  between 
Brittany  and  London,  to  bring  him  the 
eggs  of  a  certain  sort  of  plover,  found 
near  St.  Maloes.  He  has  eaten  a  single 
dinner  at  the  expense  of  fifty-eight 
pounds,  though  himself  only  sat  down  to 
it,  and  there  were  but  two  dishes.  He 
counted  the  minutes  between  meals,  and 
seemed  totally  absorbed  in  the  idea,  or  in 
the  action  of  eating,  yet  his  stomach  was 
very  small ;  it  was  the  exquisite  flavour 
alone,  that  he  sought.  In  nine  years  he 
found  his  table  dreadfully  abridged  by  the 
ruin  of  his  fortune;  and  himself  hasten¬ 
ing  to  poverty.  This  made  him  melan¬ 
choly,  and  brought  on  disease.  When 
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totally  ruined,  having  spentnear  150,000/., 
a  friend  gave  him  a  guinea  to  keep  him 
from  starving ;  and  he  was  found  in  a 
garret  soon  after  roasting  an  ortolan  with 
his  own  hands.  We  regret  to  add,  that 
a  few  days  afterwards,  this  extraordinary 
youth  shot  himself.  We  hope  that  his 
notes  are  not  lost  to  the  dining  world. 


COLLEGE  DREAMS. 

How  often  in  senior  common-rooms  may 
be  marked  the  gradual  dropping  asleep 
of  the  learned  and  venerable  members  ! 
First,  after  a  few  rounds  of  the  bottle, 
the  tongues,  which  are  tired  of  eulogizing 
or  vituperating  the  various  dishes  which 
had  smoked  upon  the  board,  gradually 
begin  to  be  still,  —  soon  conversation 
comes  absolutely  to  a  stand, — the  candles 
grow  alarmingly  long  in  the  wick, — com¬ 
parative  darkness  involves  the  sage  as¬ 
sembly, — and  first  one,  then  another, 
drops  off  into  a  placid  and  harmonious  re¬ 
pose.  Then  what  dreams  float  before  the 
eyes  of  their  imagination  !  Blue  silk 
pelisses  jostling  shovel  hats,  church  spires 
dancing  in  most  admired  disorder,  fat 
incumbents  falling  down  in  a  fit,  neat 
clerical-looking  gigs  standing  at  vicarage 
doors,  and  these  all  incongruously  com¬ 
mingled  with  white  veils,  lawn  sleeves, 
roast  beef,  pulpit  cushions,  bright  eyes, 
and  small  black  sarsnet  shoes.  Suddenly 
the  chapel  bell  dissolves  the  fleeting  fabric 
of  the  vision  ;  and,  behold  !  the  white 
veil  is  a  poet’s  imagination,  the  church 
spire  is  still  at  a  miserable  distance,  the 
vicarage  is  a  Utopian  nonentity,  and  the 
fat  incumbent,  in  a  state  of  the  ruddiest 
health,  is  the  only  reality  of  the  dream— 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 


woman. 

Nothing  sets  so  wide  a  mark  u  between 
the  vulgar  and  the  noble  seed”  as  the 
respect  and  reverential  love  of  womanhood. 
A  man  who  is  always  sneering  at  woman 
is  generally  a  coarse  profligate,  or  a  coarse 
bigot,  no  matter  which. 


ANGLING. 

We  have  often  thought  that  angling 
alone  offers  to  man  the  degree  of  half¬ 
business,  half-idleness,  which  the  fair  sex 
find  in  their  needle-work  or  knitting, 
which,  employing  the  hands,  leaves  the 
mind  at  liberty,  and  occupying  the  atten¬ 
tion  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
painful  sense  of  a  vacuity,  yet  yields 
room  for  contemplation,  whether  upon 
things  heavenly  or  earthly,  cheerful  or 
melancholy. — Quarterly  Rev. 
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“  A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.” 

Shakspeake. 

LAUGHTER. 

44  Laugh  and  grow  fat,”  is  an  old  adage; 
and  Sterne  tells  us,  that  every  time  a 
man  laughs,  he  adds  something  to  his 
life.  An  eccentric  philosopher,  of  the 
last  century,  used  to  say,  that  he  liked 
not  only  to  laugh  himself,  but  to  see 
laughter,  and  hear  laughter.  44  Laugh¬ 
ter,  Sir,  laughter  is  good  for  health ;  it 
is  a  provocative  to  the  appetite,  and  a 
friend  to  digestion.  Dr.  Sydenham,  Sir, 
said  the  arrival  of  a  merry-andrew  in  a 
town  was  more  beneficial  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  than  twenty  asses  loaded 
with  medicine.”  Mr.  Pott  used  to  say 
that  he  never  saw  the  44  Tailor  riding  to 
Brentford,”  without  feeling  better  for  a 
week  afterwards. 


LEGAL  TEARL-DIVERS. 

Every  barrister  can  44 shake  his  head,” 
and  too  often,  like  Sheridan’s  Lord  Bur¬ 
leigh,  it  is  the  only  proof  he  vouch¬ 
safes  of  his  wisdom.  Curran  used  to  call 
these  fellows  44  legal  pearl-divers.” — 
44  You  may  observe  them,”  he  would  say, 
44  their  heads  barely  under  water — their 
eyes  shut,  and  an  index  floating  behind 
them,  displaying  the  precise  degree  of 
their  purity  and  their  depth.” 


GRAMMATICAL  LEARNING, 

An  author  left  a  comedy  with  Foote  for 
perusal ;  and  on  the  next  visit  asked  for 
his  judgment  on  it,  with  rather  an  igno¬ 
rant  degree  of  assurance.  44  If  you  look¬ 
ed  a  little  more  to  the  grammar  of  it,  I 
think,”  said  Foote,  44  it  would  be  better.” 
— 44  To  the  grammar  of  it,  Sir  !  What ! 
would  you  send  me  to  school  again  ?*’ — 
44  And  pray,  Sir,”  replied  Foote,  very 
gravely,  44  would  that  do  you  any 
harm  ?” 


SWEARING  BY  PROXY. 
Cardinal  Dubois  used  frequently,  in 
searching  after  any  thing  he  wanted,  to 
swear  excessively.  One  of  his  clerks 
told  him,  44  Your  eminence  had  better 
hire  a  man  to  swear  for  you,  and  then 
you  will  gain  so  much  time.” 


THE  MUNIFICENT  SAINT. 

A  devout  lady  offered  up  a  prayer  to 
St.  Ignatius  for  the  conversion  of  her 
husband ;  a  few  days  after,  the  man 
died  ;  44  What  a  good  saint  is  our  Igna¬ 
tius  !”  exclaimed  the  consolable  widow, 
44  lie  bestows  on  us  more  benefits  than  we 
ask  for !” 


PRODIGALITY.' 

A  petty  journalist  was  boasting  in  com* 
pany,  that  he  was  a  dispenser  of  fame  to 
those  on  whom  he  wrote.  44  Yes,  .Sir,” 
replied  an  individual  present,  44  you  dis¬ 
pense  it  so  liberally,  that  you  leave  none 
for  yourself.” 


PHYSIOGNOMISTS. 

Pickpockets  and  beggars  are  the  best 
practical  physiognomists,  without  having 
read  a  line  of  Lavater,  who,  it  is  noto¬ 
rious,  mistook  a  highwayman  for  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  a  philosopher  for  a  high¬ 
wayman. 


EPITAPH 

In  the  Broadway  churchyard,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  on  three  children,  who  all  died  very 
early,  the  eldest  being  little  more  than 
three  years  of  age : — 

Three  children,  not  dead,  but  sleeping  lies, 
With  Christ  they  live  above  the  skies, 
Wash’d  in  his  blood,  and  for  his  dress, 
Christ’s  glorious  robe  of  righteousness, 

In  which  they  shine  more  bright  by  far 
Than  sun,  or  moon,  or  morning  star  ; 

In  Paradise  they  wing  their  way, 
Blooming  in  one  eternal  day. 

G.  W.  N. 
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MACCLESFIELD  BRIDGE. 

This  picturesque  structure  crosses  the 
Canal  towards  the  Northern  verge  of  the 
Regent’s  Park  ;  and  nearly  opposite  to  it 
is  a  road  leading  to  Primrose  Hill,  as 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Cockayne  as 
was  the  Palatino  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans. 

The  bridge  was  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Morgan,  and  its  construction  is 
considered  to  be  44  appropriate  and  ar¬ 
chitectural.”  Its  piers  are  formed  by  cast- 
iron  columns,  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order, 
from  which  spring  the  arches,  covering 
the  towing-path5  the  canal  itself,  and  the 
southern  bank.  The  abacus ,  or  top  of  the 
columns,  the  mouldings  or  ornaments  of 
the  capitals,  and  the  frieze,  are  in  exceed¬ 
ing  good  taste,  as  are  the  ample  Shafts. 
The  supporters  of  the  roadway,  likewise, 
correspond  with  the  order;  although,  says 
Mr.  Elmes,  the  architect,  44  fastidious 
critics  may  object  to  the  dignity  of  the 
pure  ancient  Doric  being  violated  by  de¬ 
grading  it  into  supporters  of  modern 
arches.”  The  centre  arch  is  appropriated 
to  the  canal  and  the  towing-path,  and  the 
two  external  arches  to  foot-passengers, 
and  as  communications  to  the  road  above 
them.  Mr.  Elmes*  sums  up  the  merits 
of  the  bridge  as  follows : — 44  It  has  a  beaur 
tiful  and  light  appearance,  and  is  an  im¬ 
provement  in  execution  upon  a  design  of 
Perronet’s  for  an  architectural  bridge, 
that  is,  a  bridge  of  orders.  The  columns 
are  well  proportioned,  and  suitably  ro¬ 
bust,  carrying  solidity,  grace,  and  beauty 
in  every  part ;  from  the  massy  grandeur 
of  the  abacus,  to  the  graceful  revolving  of 
the  beautiful  echinus,  and  to  the  ma¬ 
jestic  simplicity  of  the  slightly  indented 
flutings.”  He  then  suggests  certain  im¬ 
provements  in  the  design,  which  would 
have  made  the  bridge  44  unexceptionably 
the  most  novel  and  the  most  tasteful  in 
the  metropolis.  Even  as  it  is,  it  is  scarcely 
surpassed  for  lightness,  elegance,  and  ori¬ 
ginality  by  any  in  Europe.  It  is  of  the 
same  family  with  the  beautiful  little 
bridge  in  Hyde  Park,  between  the  new 
entrance  and  the  barracks.” 

We  are  happy  to  quote  the  above  praise 
on  the  construction  of  Macclesfield  Bridge, 
inasmuch  as  a  critical  notice  of  many  of 
the  structures  in  the  Regent’s  Park  would 
subject  them  to  much  severe  and  merited 
censure.  The  forms  of  bridges  admit, 
perhaps,  of  more  display  of  taste  than  any 
other  species  of  ornamental  architecture, 
and  of  a  greater  means  of  contributing  to 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery. 

*  Letter-press  to  Jones’s  “  Metropolitan  Im¬ 
provements.” 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  DEAD,  &c, 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

- “  When  our  friends  we  lose. 

Our  alter’d  feelings  alter  too  our  views  ; 

What  in  their  tempers,  teazed  or  distress’d. 

Is  with  our  anger,  and  the  dead  at  rest ; 

And  must  we  grieve,  no  longer  trial  made. 

For  that  impatience  which  we  then  display’d  ? 
Mow  to  their  love  and  worth  of  every  kind, 

A  soft  compunction  turns  the  afflicted  mind ; 
Virtues  neglected  then,  adored  become, 

And  graces  slighted,  blossom  on  the  tomb.” 

Ckabbe. 

44  It  was  the  early  wish  of  Pope,”  says 
Dr.  Knox,  44  that  when  he  died,  not  a 
stone  might  tell  where  he  lay.  It  is  a 
wish  that  will  commonly  he  granted  with 
reluctance.  The  affection  of  those  whom 
we  leave  behind  us  is  at  a  loss  for  me¬ 
thods  to  display  its  wonted  solicitude, 
and  seeks  consolation  under  sorrow,  in 
doing  honour  to  all  that  remains.  It  is 
natural  that  filial  piety,  parental  tender¬ 
ness,  and  conjugal  love,  should  mark, 
with  some  fond  memorial,  the  clay -cold 
spot  where  the  form,  still  fostered  in  the 
bosom,  moulders  away.  And  did  affec¬ 
tion  go  no  farther,  who  could  censure  ? 
But,  in  recording  the  virtues  of  the  de¬ 
parted,  either  zeal  or  vanity  leads  to  an 
excess  perfectly  ludicrous.  A  marble 
monument,  with  an  inscription  palpably 
false  and  ridiculously  pompous,  is  far 
more  offensive  to  true  taste,  than  the 
wooden  memorial  of  the  rustic,  sculp¬ 
tured  with  painted  bones,  and  decked  out 
with  death’s  head  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  There  is  an  elegance  and  a 
classical  simplicity  in  the  turf-clad  heap  of 
mould  which  covers  the  poor  man’s  grave, 
though  it  has  nothing  to  defend  it  from 
the  insults  of  the  proud  but  a  bramble. 
The  primrose  that  grows  upon  it  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  ornament  than  the  gilded  lies  on  the 
oppressor’s  tombstone.” 

The  Greeks  had  a  custom  of  bedecking 
tombs  with  herbs  and  flowers,  among 
which  parsley  was  chiefly  in  use,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Plutarch’s  story  of  Timoleon, 
who,  marching  up  an  ascent,  from  the  top 
of  which  he  might  take  a  view  of  the 
army  and  strength  of  the  Carthaginians, 
was  met  by  a  company  of  mules  laden 
with  parsley,,  which  his  soldiers  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  a  very  ill  boding  and  fatal 
occurrence,  that  being  the  very  herb 
wherewith  they  adorned  the  sepulchres  of 
the  dead.  This  custom  gave  birth  to 
that  despairing  proverb,  when  we  pro¬ 
nounce  of  one  dangerously  sick,  that  he 
has  need  of  nothing  but  parsley  ;  which 
is  in  effect  to  say,  he’s  a  dead  man,  and 
ready  for  the  grave.  All  sorts  of  purple 
and  white  flowers  were  acceptable  to  the 
dead  ;  as  the  amaranthus,  which  was  first 
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used  by  the  Thessalians  to  adorn  Achilles’s 
grave.  The  rose,  too,  was  very  grateful ; 
nor  was  the  use  of  myrtle  less  common. 
In  short,  graves  were  bedecked  with  gar¬ 
lands  of  all  sorts  of  flowers,  as  appears 
from  Agamemnon’s  daughter  in  Sopho¬ 
cles  : — 

“  No  sooner  came  [  to  my  father’s  tomb, 

But  milk  fresh  pour’d  in  copious  streams  did 
flow. 

And  flowers  of  ev’ry  sort  around  were  strow’d.” 

Several  other  tributes  were  frequently 
laid  upon  graves,  as  ribands  ;  whence  it 
is  said  that  Epaminondas’s  soldiers  being 
disanimated  at  seeing  the  riband  that  hung 
upon  his  spear  carried  by  the  wind  to  a 
certain  Lacedaemonian  sepulchre,  he  bid 
them  take  courage,  for  that  it  portended 
destruction  to  the  Lacedaemons,  it  being 
customary  to  deck  the  sepulchres  of  their 
dead  with  ribands.  Another  thing  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  dead  was  their  hair.  Electra, 
in  Sophocles,  says,  that  Agamemnon  had 
commanded  her  and  Chrysosthemis  to  pay 
this  honour  : — 

“  With  drink-off’rinffs  and  locks  of  hair  we  must, 

According  to  bis  will,  his  tomb  adorn.” 

It  was  likewise  customary  to  perfume 
the  grave-stones  with  sweet  ointments, 

&c.  P.  T.  W. 


SONG. 

(  For  the  Mirror.) 

I’ve  roam’d  the  thorny  path  of  life, 

And  search’d  abroad  to  find. 

Amid  the  blooming  flowers  so  rife, 

That  germ  called  peace  of  mind. 

At  length  a  lovely  lily  caught 
My  anxious,  longing  view. 

With  all  the  sweets  of  Heartsease”  fraught. 
That  fragrant  flower  was  you. 

Thy  smile  to  me  is  Heaven  divine, 

Thy  voice  the  soul  of  Love — 

In  pity,  then,  sweet  maid,  be  mine. 

My  “  heartsease”  flow’ret  prove. 

Nor  wealth  nor  power  would  f  attain. 

Though  uncontroll’d  and  free — 

All  other  joys  to  me  are  pain. 

When  sever’d,  love,  from  thee. 

Elford. 


CHARLES  BRANDON,  AFTER¬ 
WARDS  DUKE  OF  SUFFOLK. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

An  event  in  the  life  of  this  nobleman 
gave  Otway  the  plot  for  his  celebrated 
tragedy  of  “  The  Orphan,”  though  he 
laid  the  scene  of  his  play  in  Bohemia.  It 
is  recorded  in  the  “  English  Adventures,” 
a  very  scarce  pamphlet,  published  in 
lfJG7,  only  two  or  three  copies  of  which 
are  extant.  The  father  of  Charles  Bran¬ 
don  retired,  on  the  death  of  his  lady,  to 
the  borders  of  Hampshire.  His  family 
C  2 


consisted  of  two  sons,  and  a  young  lady, 
the  daughter  of  a  friend,  lately  deceased, 
whom  he  adopted  as  his  own  child. 

This  lady  being  singularly  beautiful, 
as  well  as  amiable  in  her  manners,  at¬ 
tracted  the  affections  of  both  the  brothers. 
The  elder,  however,  was  the  favourite, 
and  he  privately  married  her;  which  the 
younger  not  knowing,  and  overhearing  an 
appointment  of  the  lovers  to  meet  the 
next  night  in  her  bed-chamber,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  get  his  brother  otherwise  em¬ 
ployed,  and  made  the  signal  of  admission 
himself,  (thinking  it  a  mere  intrigue.) 
Unfortunately  he  succeeded. 

On  discovery,  the  lady  lost  her  reason, 
and  soon  after  died.  The  two  brothers 
fought,  and  the  elder  fell.  The  father 
broke  his  heart  a  few  months  afterwards. 
The  younger  brother,  Charles  Brandon, 
the  unintentional  author  of  all  this  family 
misery,  quitted  England  in  despair,  with 
a  fixed  determination  of  never  returning. 

Being  abroad  for  several  years,  his 
nearest  relations  supposed  him  dead,  and 
began  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  ob¬ 
taining  his  estates  ;  when,  roused  by  this 
intelligence,  he  returned  privately  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  for  a  time  took  obscure  lodgings 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  family  mansion. 

While  he  was  in  this  retreat,  the  young 
king,  (Henry  VIII.),  who  had  just  buried 
his  father,  was  one  day  hunting  on  the 
borders  of  Hampshire,  when  he  heard  the 
cries  of  a  female  in  distress  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  wood.  His  gallantry  immediately 
summoned  him  to  the  place,  though  he 
then  happened  to  be  detached  from  all 
his  courtiers,  where  he  saw  two  ruffians 
attempting  to  violate  the  honour  of  a 
young  lady.  The  king  instantly  drew  on 
them  ;  and  a  scuffle  ensued,  which  roused 
the  reverie  of  Charles  Brandon,  who  was 
taking  his  morning  walk  in  an  adjoining 
thicket.  He  immediately  ranged  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  king,  whom  he  then  did 
not  know  ;  and  by  his  dexterity,  soon  dis¬ 
armed  one  of  the  ruffians,  while  the  other 
fled. 

The  king,  charmed  with  this  act  of 
gallantry,  so  congenial  to  his  own  mind, 
inquired  the  name  and  family  of  the 
stranger ;  and  not  only  repossessed  him 
of  his  patrimonial  estates,  but  took  him 
under  his  immediate  protection. 

It  was  this  same  Charles  Brandon  who 
afterwards  privately  married  Henry’s  sis¬ 
ter,  Margaret,  queen-dowager  of  France; 
which  marriage  the  king  not  only  forgave, 
hut  created  him  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
continued  his  favour  towards  him  to  the 
last  hour  of  the  duke’s  life. 

He  died  before  Henry  ;  and  the  latter 
showed,  in  his  attachment  to  this  noble¬ 
man,  that  notwithstanding  his  fits  of  ca- 
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priciousness  and  cruelty,  he  was  capable 
of  a  cordial  and  steady  friendship.  He 
was  sitting  in  council  when  the  news  of 
Suffolk’s  death  reached  him ;  and  he  pub¬ 
licly  took  that  occasion,  both  to  express 
his  own  sorrow,  and  to  celebrate  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  deceased.  He  declared,  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ance,  his  brother-in-law  had  not  made  a 
single  attempt  to  injure  an  adversary,  and 
had  never  whispered  a  word  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  any  one  ;  “  and  are  there  any 
of  you,  my  lords,  who  can  say  as  much  ?” 
When  the  king  subjoined  these  words, 
(says  the  historian,)  he  looked  round  in 
all  their  faces,  and  saw  that  confusion 
which  the  consciousness  of  secret  guilt 
naturally  threw  upon  them. 

Otway  took  his  plot  from  the  fact  re¬ 
lated  in  this  pamphlet ;  but  to  avoid, 
perhaps,  interfering  in  a  circumstance 
which  might  affect  many  noble  families 
at  that  time  living,  he  laid  the  scene  of 
his  tragedy  in  Bohemia. 

There  is  a  large  painting  of  the  above 
incident  now  at  Woburn,  the  seat  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  and  the  old 
duchess-dowager,  in  showing  this  picture 
a  few  years  before  her  death  to  a  noble¬ 
man,  related  the  particulars  of  the  story. 

A  COB  RESPONDENT. 


STtje  Sopogvapljer. 

CARMARTHEN. 

( For  the  Mirror ) 

The  best  or  north-east  view  of  Carmarthen 
comprises  the  bridge,  part  of  the  quay, 
with  the  granaries  and  shipping,  and  in 
the  middle  is  seen  part  of  the  castle.  Few 
towns  can,  perhaps,  boast  of  greater  anti- 
quit}  ,  or  of  so  many  antiquarian  remains 
as  Carmarthen,  South  Wales;  although,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  their  origin  and  his¬ 
tory  have  not  been,  I  believe,  clearly  ex¬ 
plained  or  understood  by  the  literary  world. 
One  would  conclude,  that  as  a  Welsh¬ 
man  is  almost  proverbially  distinguished 
for  deeming  himself  illustriously  descend¬ 
ed,  and  relating  his  long  pedigree,  he 
would  naturally  boast  of,  and  exhibit  to 
the  public,  some  account  of  these  vestiges 
of  his  ancestors  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  to  their  shame  be  it  spoken,  these 
ruins  are  scarcely  noticed  with  any  degree 
of  interest  by  the  inhabitants  of  Carmar¬ 
then.  But  to  my  subject.  The  name  is 
derived  from  caera ,  wall,  and  marthen ,  a 
corruption  of  Merlyn,  the  name  of  its 
founder,  who  was  a  great  necromancer 
and  prophet,  and  held  in  high  respect  by 
the  Welsh.  There  is  a  seat  hewn  out  of 
a  rock  in  a  grove  near  this  town,  called 
Merlyn’s  Grove,  where  it  is  said  he  studied. 


He  prophesied  the  fate  of  Wales,  and 
said  that  Carmarthen  would  some  day  sink 
and  be  covered  with  water.  I  would  con¬ 
cur  with  the  author  of  a  u  Family  Tour 
through  the  British  Empire,”  by  attri¬ 
buting  his  influence,  not  to  any  powers  in 
magic,  but  to  a  superior  understanding ; 
although  some  of  his  predictions  have 
been  verified.  The  town  of  Carmarthen 
is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hills  ;  it  has  been  fortified 
with  walls  and  a  castle,  part  of  which  re¬ 
main  ;  so  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  many  princes  of  Wales. 
It  has  also  been  a  Roman  station,  and 
has  the  remains  of  a  Roman  prsetorium. 
Amongst  its  other  antiquities  are  the 
Grey  Friars,  (a  monastery,)  the  Bulwark, 
(a  trench  on  the  side  of  the  town  that 
fronts  the  river,)  and  the  Priory.  Its 
modern  buildings  are,  the  monument 
erected  to  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  the  Guild¬ 
hall,  the  two  gaols,  a  fish  and  butter 
market-place,  over  which  is  the  town  fire- 
bell  ;  the  slaughter-house,  similar  to  the 
abattoir  at  Paris,  and  excellent  sham¬ 
bles,  with  poultry  and  potato  market¬ 
places  annexed.  The  church,  which  is  an 
ancient  one,  has  an  unattractive  exterior  ; 
but  when  you  enter  it,  I  think  you  will 
say  it  can  compete  with  any  church  for 
ancient  beauty  and  ornament.  Amongst 
the  tombs  in  the  chancel  are  those  of  Sir 
Rhys  ap  Thomas,  with  the  effigies  of  him 
and  his  lady,  affording  a  specimen  of  the 
costume  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.;  and 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  whose  remains  are 
discovered  by  a  small,  simple  tablet. 
There  is  a  promenade  here,  called  the 
Parade,  which  commands  a  fine  and  ex¬ 
tensive  view  of  the  surrounding  picturesque 
scenery  and  of  the  Towy,  where  the  co¬ 
racles  may  be  seen  plying  about.  The 
town  consists  of  ten  principal  streets,  noted 
for  being  kept  clean,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  sheriffs, 
and  twenty  councilmen  ;  sends  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  Parliament,  and  gives  title  of  mar¬ 
quess  to  the  family  of  Osborne.  It  carries 
on  a  great  trade  in  butter  and  oats  ;  and 
traffics  much  with  Bristol  by  the  river 
Towy,  which  runs  into  the  sea  ;  whence 
ships  of  two  hundred  fons  burden  come  up 
to  the  town.  The  bay  is  very  dangerous, 
owing  to  the  bar  and  the  quicksands.  Its 
chief  manufacture  is  tin,  which  is  esteemed 
the  best  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  a  small 
theatre,  in  appearance  a  stable  ;  but  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  build  a  new  one, 
as  also  a  church ;  so  that  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  the  march  of  improvement  is  ra¬ 
pidly  spreading  into  Wales,  as  well  as 
other  places.  W.  H. 

P.  S.  Since  I  sent  you  an  account  of 
Picton’s  Monument  at  Carmarthen,  it  has 
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been  altered.  The  statue,  bas-reliefs,  and 
ornaments  of  the  Picton  Monument,  have 
been  bronzed  by  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Nash,  on  his  late  visit  to  this  town.  Ele¬ 
gant  as  this  column  was  before,  the  effect 
of  the  bronze,  and  a  few  other  alterations, 
have  so  improved  its  appearance,  as  to 
make  it  seem  a  different  structure.  No¬ 
thing  now  remains  to  complete  the  out¬ 
side  but  the  names  of  the  different  actions 
in  which  Sir  T.  Picton  was  engaged 
during  his  honourable  career.  These  are 
to  be  placed  in  bronzed  letters  on  the  base. 
A  Latin  inscription,  already  prepared, 
together  with  the  arms  and  a  bust  of 
Picton,  will  ornament  the  inside  of  the 
building.  It  certainly  is  a  monument 
worthy  of  the  hero  to  whose  memory  it 
has  been  erected,  and  of  the  country  by 
which  it  has  been  raised. 


Jbtmcl)  Boots. 


WATERLOO,  THE  DAT  AFTER  THE 
BATTLE. 

By  an  eye  witness. 

[For  the  following  very  interesting  Nar¬ 
rative,  our  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
the  United  Service  Journal , — a  work 
which  has  just  started  with  the  year,  and 
to  which,  in  the  “customary”  phrase, 
we  wish  “  many  happy  returns.”] 

The  summer  of  1815  found  me  at  Brus¬ 
sels.  The  town  was  then  crowded  to  ex¬ 
cess — it  seemed  a  city  of  splendour;  the 
bright  and  varied  uniforms  of  so  many 
different  nations,  mingled  with  the  gay 
dress-ss  of  female  beauty  in  the  Park,  and 
the  Allee  Vcrte  was  thronged  with  superb 
horses  and  brilliant  equipages.  The  ta¬ 
bles  d'hote  resounded  with  a  confusion  of 
tongues  which  might  have  rivalled  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  shops  actually 
glittered  with  showy  toys  hung  out  to 
tempt  money  from  the  pockets  of  the 
English,  whom  the  Flemings  seemed  to 
consider  as  walking  bags  of  gold.  Balls 
and  plays,  routs  and  dinners  were  the 
only  topics  of  conversation ;  and  though 
some  occasional  rumours  were  spread  that 
the  French  had  made  an  incursion  within 
the  lines,  and  carried  oft'  a  few  head  of 
cattle,  the  tales  were  too  vague  to  excite 
the  least  alarm.  I  was  then  lodging  with 
a  Madame  Tissand,  on  the  Place  du  Sab- 
Ion,  and  I  occasionally  chatted  with  my 
hostess  on  the  critical  posture  of  affairs. 
Every  Frenchwoman  loves  politics,  and 
Madame  Tissand,  who  was  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject,  continually  assured 
me  of  her  complete  devotion  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish. — U  Ces  maudits  Francois !”  cried  she 
one  day,  with  almost  terrific  energy,  when 


speaking  of  Napoleoivs  army.  “  If  they 
should  dare  come  to  Brussels,  I  will  tear 
their  eyes  out !” — “  Oh,  aunt  !”  sighed 
her  pretty  niece;  “remember  that  Louis 
is  a  conscript !  ”— Silence,  Annette.  I  hate 
even  my  son,  since  he  is  fighting  against 
the  brave  English  !” — This  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  bow  to  me  ;  but  I  own  that 
1  thought  Annette's  love  far  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  Madame’s  Anglicism. 

On  the  8rd  of  June,  I  went  to  see  ten 
thousand  troops  reviewed  by  the  Dukes 
of  Wellington  and  Brunswick.  Imagi¬ 
nation  cannot  picture  any  thing  finer  than 
the  ensemble  of  this  scene.  The  splendid 
uniforms  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Ha¬ 
noverians,  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
gloomy  black  of  the  Brunswick  Hussars, 
whose  veneration  for  the  memory  of  their 
old  Duke,  could  be  only  be  equalled  by 
their  devotion  to  his  son.  The  firm  step 
of  the  Highlanders  seemed  irresistible; 
and  as  they  moved  in  solid  masses,  they 
appeared  prepared  to  sweep  away  every 
thing  that  opposed  them.  In  short,  I  was 
delighted  with  the  cleanliness,  military 
order,  and  excellent  appointments  of  the 
men  generally,  and  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  handsome  features  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  fine,  manly 
figure,  a«  he  galloped  across  the  field, 
quite  realized  my  beau  ideal  of  a  warrior. 
The  next  time  I  saw  the  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  was  at  the  dress  ball,  given  at  the 
Aesembly-rooms  in  the  Rue  Ducale,  on 
the  night  of  the  loth  of  June.  I  stood 
near  him  when  he  received  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  a  powerful  French  force  was  ad¬ 
vancing  in  the  direction  of  Charleroy. 
“  Then  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  be  off,” 
said  the  Duke,  and  I  never  saw  him  alive 
again.  The  assembly  broke  up  abruptly, 
and  in  half  an  hour  drums  were  beating 
and  bugles  sounding.  The  good  burghers 
of  the  city,  who  were  almost  all  enjoying 
their  first  sleep,  started  from  their  beds  at 
the  alarm,  and  hastened  to  the  streets, 
wrapped  in  the  first  things  they  could 
find.  The  most  ridiculous  and  absurd 
rumours  were  rapidly  circulated  and  be¬ 
lieved.  The  most  general  impression 
seemed  to  be  that  the  town  was  on  fire  ; 
the  next  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  been  assassinated ;  but  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  French  were  advanc¬ 
ing,  the  consternation  became  general, 
and  every  one  hurried  to  the  Place  Roy- 
ale,  where  the  Hanoverians  and  Bruns- 
wickers  were  already  mustering. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  the  whole  population  of  Brus¬ 
sels  seemed  in  motion.  The  streets  were 
crowded  as  in  full  day  ;  lights  flashed  to 
and  fro ;  artillery  and  baggage-wagons 
were  creaking  in  every  direction ;  the 
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drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  bugles  sound¬ 
ed  loudly  “  the  dreadful  note  of  prepara¬ 
tion.”  The  noise  and  bustle  surpassed 
all  description ;  here  were  horses  plung¬ 
ing  and  kicking  amidst  a  crowd  of  terri¬ 
fied  burghers  ;  there  lovers  parting  from 
their  weeping  mistresses.  Now  the  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  by  a  park  of  artillery 
thundering  through  the  streets ;  and  now, 
by  a  group  of  officers  disputing  loudly 
the  demands  of  their  imperturbable  Fle¬ 
mish  landlords ;  for  not  even  the  panic 
which  prevailed  could  frighten  the  Fle¬ 
mings  out  of  a  single  stiver  :  screams  and 
yells  occasionally  rose  above  the  busy 
hum  that  murmured  through  the  crowd, 
but  the  general  sound  resembled  the  roar 
of  the  distant  ocean.  Between  two  and 
three  o’clock  the  Brunswickers  marched 
from  the  town,  still  clad  in  the  mourning 
which  they  wore  for  their  old  duke,  and 
burning  to  avenge  his  death.  Alas  !  they 
had  a  still  more  fatal  loss  to  lament  ere 
they  returned.  At  four,  the  whole  dis¬ 
posable  force  under  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  was  collected  together,  but  in  such 
haste,  that  many  of  the  officers  had  not 
time  to  change  their  silk  stockings  and 
dancing  shoes ;  and  some,  quite  over¬ 
come  by  drowsiness,  were  seen  lying 
asleep  about  the  ramparts,  still  holding, 
however,  with  a  firm  hand,  the  reins  of 
their  horses  which  were  grazing  by  their 
sides.  About  five  o’clock,  the  word 
“  march”  was  heard  in  all  directions,  and 
instantly  the  whole  mass  appeared  to 
move  simultaneously.  I  conversed  with 
several  of  the  officers  previous  to  their  de¬ 
parture,  and  not  one  appeared  to  have  the 
slightest  idea  of  an  approaching  engage¬ 
ment.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his 
staff  did  not  quit  Brussels  till  past  eleven 
o’clock  ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time 
after  they  were  gone,  that  it  was  generally 
known  the  whole  French  army,  including 
a  strong  corps  of  cavalry,  was  within  a 
few  miles  of  Quatre  Bras,  where  the  brave 
Duke  of  Brunswick  first  met  the  enemy; 

<r  And  foremost  fighting—  fell.” 

Dismay  seized  us  all,  when  we  found  that 
a  powerful  French  army  was  really  with¬ 
in  twenty-eight  miles  of  us ;  and  we 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  awful 
contest  which  was  taking  place.  For  my 
own  part,  I  had  never  been  so  near  a  field 
of  battle  before,  and  I  cannot  describe  my 
sensations.  We  knew  that  our  army  had 
no  alternative  but  to  fly,  or  fight  with  a 
force  four  times  stronger  than  its  own : 
and  though  we  could  not  doubt  British 
bravery,  we  trembled  at  the  fearful  odds 
to  which  our  men  must  be  exposed.  Can¬ 
non,  lances,  and  swords,  were  opposed  to 
the  English  bayonet  alone.  Cavalry  we 


had  none  on  the  first  day,  for  the  horses 
had  been  sent  to  grass,  and  the  men 
were  scattered  too  widely  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  collected  at  such  short  notice. 
Under  these  circumstances,  victory  was 
impossible ;  indeed,  nothing  but  the 
stanch  bravery,  and  exact  discipline  of 
the  men,  prevented  the  foremost  of  our 
infantry  from  being  annihilated ;  and 
though  the  English  maintained  their 
ground  during  the  day,  at  night  a  retreat 
became  necessary.  The  agony  of  the 
British,  resident  at  Brussels,  during  the 
whole  of  this  eventful  day,  sets  all  lan¬ 
guage  at  defiance.  No  one  thought  of 
rest  or  food ;  but  every  one  who  could  get 
a  telescope,  flew  to  the  ramparts  to  strain 
his  eyes,  in  vain  attempts  to  discover 
what  was  passing.  At  length,  some  sol¬ 
diers  in  French  uniforms  were  seen  in  the 
distance ;  and  as  the  news  flew  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  it  was  soon  magnified 
into  a  rumour  that  the  French  were  com¬ 
ing.  Horror  seized  the  English  and  their 
adherents,  and  the  hitherto  concealed  par- 
tizans  of  the  French  began  openly  to  avow 
themselves ;  tri-coloured  ribbons  grew 
suddenly  into  great  request,  and  cries  of 
“  Vive  l’Empereur  !”  resounded  through 
the  air.  These  exclamations,  however, 
were  changed  to  “  Vive  le  Lord  Velling- 
ton  !”  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  ap¬ 
proaching  French  came  as  captives,  not 
conquerors. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  I  walked  up  to  the  Porte  de 
Namur ,  where  the  wounded  were  just 
beginning  to  arrive.  Fortunately  some 
commodious  caravans  had  arrived  from 
England,  only  a  few  days  before,  and 
these  were  now  entering  the  gate.  They 
were  filled  principally  with  Brunswickers 
and  Highlanders ;  and  it  was  an  appal¬ 
ling  spectacle  to  behold  the  very  soldiers, 
whose  fine  martial  appearance  and  excel¬ 
lent  appointments  I  had  so  much  admir¬ 
ed  at  the  review,  now  lying  helpless  and 
mutilated — their  uniforms  soiled  with 
blood  and  dirt — their  mouths  blackened 
with  biting  their  cartridges,  and  all  the 
splendour  of  their  equipments  entirely 
destroyed.  When  the  caravans  stopped, 

I  approached  them,  and  addressed  a 
Scotch  officer  who  was  only  slightly 
wounded  in  the  knee. — “  Are  the  French 
coming,  sir  ?”  asked  I. — “  Egad  I  can’t 
tell,”  returned  he.  “We  know  nothing 
about  it.  We  had  enough  to  do  to  take 
care  of  ourselves.  They  are  fighting  like 
devils  ;  and  I’m  off  again  as  soon  as  my 
wound’s  dressed. — An  English  lady,  ele¬ 
gantly  attired,  now  rushed  forwards — 

“  Is  my  husband  safe  ?”  asked  she 
eagerly — “  Good  God !  Madam,”  replied 
one  of  the  men,  “  how  can  we  possibly 
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tell !  I  don’t  know  the  fate  of  those  who 
were  fighting  by  iny  side ;  and  I  could 
not  see  a  yard  round  me.”  She  scarcely 
heeded  what  he  said  ;  and  rushed  out  of 
the  gate,  wildly  repeating  her  question  to 
every  one  she  met.  Some  French  pri¬ 
soners  now  arrived.  I  noticed  one,  a  fine 
fellow,  who  had  had  one  arm  shot  off ; 
and  though  the  bloody  and  mangled  ten¬ 
dons  were  still  undressed,  and  had  ac¬ 
tually  dried  and  blackened  in  the  sun,  he 
marched  along  with  apparent  indifference, 
carrying  a  loaf  of  bread  under  his  remain¬ 
ing  arm,  and  shouting  “  Vive  I'Empe- 
reur  /”  I  asked  him  if  the  French  were 
coming. — “  Je  le  crois  bien,”  returned 
he,  “  preparez  un  souper,  mes  bourgeois 
- — il  soupera  a  Bruxelles  ce  soir.” — 
Pretty  information  for  me,  thought  I. 
“  Don’t  believe  him,  sir,”  said  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  who  lay  close  beside  me,  struggling 
to  speak,  though  apparently  in  the  last 
agony.  “  It’s  all  right  —  I — assure — 
you — 

The  whole  of  Friday  night  was  passed 
in  the  greatest  anxiety  ;  the  wounded  ar¬ 
rived  every  hour,  and  the  accounts  they 
brought  of  the  carnage  which  was  taking 
place  were  absolutely  terrific.  Saturday 
morning  was  still  worse ;  an  immense 
number  of  supernumeraries  and  runaways 
from  the  army  came  rushing  in  at  the 
Porte  de  Namur ,  and  these  fugitives  in¬ 
creased  the  public  panic  to  the  utmost. 
Sauve  qui  peut !  now  became  the  univer¬ 
sal  feeling  ;  all  ties  of  friendship  or  kin¬ 
dred  were  forgotten,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  quit  Brussels  seemed  to  absorb  every 
faculty.  To  effect  this  object,  the  great¬ 
est  sacrifices  were  made.  Every  beast  of 
burthen,  and  every  species  of  vehicle  were 
put  into  requisition  to  convey  persons  and 
property  to  Antwerp.  Even  the  dogs  and 
fish-carts  did  not  escape — enormous  sums 
were  given  for  the  humblest  modes  of 
conveyance,  and  when  all  failed,  numbers 
set  off  on  toot.  The  road  soon  became 
choked  up — cars,  wagons,  and  carriages 
of  every  description  were  joined  together 
in  an  immovable  mass  ;  and  property  to 
an  immense  amount  was  abandoned  by  its 
owners,  who  were  too  much  terrified  even 
to  think  of  the  loss  they  were  sustaining. 
A  scene  of  frightful  riot  and  devastation 
ensued.  Trunks,  boxes,  and  portman¬ 
teaus  were  broken  open  and  pillaged  with¬ 
out  mercy  ;  and  every  one  who  pleased, 
helped  himself  to  what  he  liked  with  im¬ 
punity.  The  disorder  was  increased  by 
a  rumour,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  retreating  towards  Brussels,  in  a  sort 
of  running  fight,  closely  pursued  by  the 
enemy ;  the  terror  of  the  fugitives  now 
almost  amounted  to  frenzy,  and  they  flew 
like  maniacs  escaping  from  a  madhouse. 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more 
distressing  scene.  A  great  deal  of  rain 
had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  the  un¬ 
happy  fugitives  were  obliged  literally  to 
wade  through  mud.  I  had,  from  the  first, 
determined  to  await  my  fate  in  Brussels ; 
but  on  this  eventful  morning,  I  walked  a 
few  miles  on  the  road  to  Antwerp,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  assist  my  flying  countrymen. 
I  was  soon  disgusted  with  the  scene,  and 
finding  all  my  efforts  to  be  useful,  un¬ 
availing,  I  returned  to  the  town,  which 
now  seemed  like  a  city  of  the  dead  ;  for  a 
gloomy  silence  reigned  through  the  streets, 
like  that  fearful  calm  which  precedes  a 
storm  ;  the  shops  were  all  closed,  and  all 
business  was  suspended.  During  the 
panic  of  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  property  made  by  the  British  re¬ 
sidents  was  enormous.  A  chest  of  drawers 
sold  for  five  francs,  a  bed  for  ten,  and  a 
horse  for  fifty.  In  one  instance,  which 
fell  immediately  under  my  own  observa¬ 
tion,  some  household  furniture  was  sold 
for  one  thousand  francs,  (about  40/.)  for 
which  the  owner  had  given  seven  thou¬ 
sand  francs,  (280/.)  only  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore.  This  was  by  no  means  a  solitary 
instance ;  indeed  in  most  cases,  the  loss 
was  much  greater,  and  in  many,  houses 
full  of  furniture  were  entirely  deserted, 
and  abandoned  to  pillage. 

Sunday  morning  was  ushered  in  by  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  tempests  I  ever  re¬ 
member.  The  crashing  of  thunder  was 
followed  by  the  roar  of  cannon,  which 
was  now  distinctly  heard  from  the  ram¬ 
parts,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  describe 
the  fearful  effect  of  this  apparent  mockery 
of  heaven.  I  never  before  felt  so  forci¬ 
bly  the  feebleness  of  man.  The  rain  was 
tremendous — the  sky  looked  like  that  in 
Poussin’s  picture  of  the  Deluge,  and  a 
heavy  black  cloud  spread,  like  the  wings 
of  a  monstrous  vulture,  over  Brussels. 
The  wounded  continued  to  arrive  the 
whole  of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday 
mwning,  in  a  condition  which  defies  de¬ 
scription.  They  appeared  to  have  been 
dragged  for  miles  through  oceans  of 
mud ;  their  clothes  were  torn,  their  caps 
and  feathers  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  shoes 
and  boots  trodden  off.  The  accounts 
they  brought  were  vague  and  dishearten¬ 
ing — in  fact,  we  could  only  ascertain  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  late  on  Sa¬ 
turday  taken  up  his  position  at  Waterloo, 
and  that,  there  he  meant  to  wait  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  French.  That  this  attack 
had  commenced  we  needed  not  to  be  in¬ 
formed,  as  the  roar  of  the  cannon  became 
every  instant  more  distinct,  till  we  even 
fancied  that  it  shook  the  town.  The 
wounded  represented  the  field  of  battle  as 
a  perfect  quagmire,  and  their  appearance 
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testified  the  truth  of  their  assertions. 
About  two  o’clock  a  fresh  alarm  was  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  horses,  which  had  been  put 
in  requisition  to  draw  the  baggage-wag¬ 
ons,  being  suddenly  galloped  through  the 
town.  We  fancied  this  a  proof  of  defeat, 
but  the  fact  was  simply  thus  :  the  pea¬ 
sants,  from  whom  the  horses  had  been 
taken,  finding  the  drivers  of  the  wagons 
absent  from  their  posts,  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cut  the  traces,  and  gallop  off 
with  their  cattle.  As  this  explanation, 
however,  was  not  given  till  the  following 
day,  we  thought  that  all  was  over ;  the 
few  British  adherents  who  had  remained 
were  in  despair,  and  tri-coloured  cockades 
were  suspended  from  every  house.  Even 
I,  for  the  first  time,  lost  all  courage,  and 
my  only  consolation  was  the  joy  of,  An¬ 
nette.  44  England  cannot  be  much  in¬ 
jured  by  the  loss  of  a  single  battle,” 
thought  I ;  44  and  as  for  me,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  whether  I  am  a  prisoner  on 
arole,  or  a  mere  wanderer  at  pleasure, 
may  easily  resign  myself  to  my  fate  ; 
but  this  poor  girl  would  break  her  heart 
if  she  lost  her  lover,  for  he  is  every  thing 
to  her.”  In  this  manner  I  reasoned,  but 
in  spite  of  my  affected  philosophy,  I 
could  not  divest  myself  of  all  natural 
feeling;  and  when  about  six  o’clock  we 
heard  that  the  French  had  given  way,  and 
that  the  Prussians  had  eluded  Groueha, 
and  were  rapidly  advancing  to  the  field,  I 
quite  forgot  poor  Annette,  and  thanked 
God  with  all  my  heart.  At  eight  o’clock 
ffiere  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  our  suc¬ 
cess,  for  a  battalion  of  troops  marched 
into  the  town,  and  brought  intelligence 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  that  the  French 
were  flying,  closely  pursued  by  the  Prus¬ 
sians.  Sunday  night  was  employed  in 
enthusiastic  rejoicing.  The  tri-coloured 
cockades  had  all  disappeared,  and  the 
British  colours  were  hoisted  from  every 
window.  The  great  bell  of  St  Gudule 
tolled,  to  announce  the  event  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  neighbourhood ;  and  some  of 
the  English,  who  had  only  hidden  them¬ 
selves,  ventured  to  re- appear.  The  only 
alloy  to  the  universal  rapture  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  was  the  number  of  the  wounded ; 
the  houses  were  insufficient  to  contain 
half ;  and  the  churches  and  public  build¬ 
ings  were  littered  down  with  straw  for 
their  reception.  The  body  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  who  fell  at  Quatre  Bras, 
was  brought  in  on  Saturday,  and  taken  to 
the  quarters  he  had  occupied  near  the 
Chateau  de  Lacken.  1  was  powerfully 
affected  when  I  saw  the  corpse  of  one, 
whom  I  had  so  lately  marked  as  bloom¬ 
ing  with  youth  and  health  ;  but  my  eyes 
soon  became  accustomed  to  horrors.  On 


Monday  morning,  June  19th,  I  hastened 
to  the  field  of  battle  :  I  was  compelled  to 
go  through  the  forest  de  Soignes,  for  the 
road  was  so  completely  choked  up  as  to 

be  impassable _ The  dead  required  no 

help ;  but  thousands  of  wounded,  who 
could  not  help  themselves,  were  in  want 
of  every  thing ;  their  features,  swollen  by 
the  sun  and  rain,  looked  livid  and  bloat¬ 
ed.  One  poor  fellow  had  a  ghastly 
wound  across  his  lower  lip,  which  gaped 
wide,  and  showed  his  teeth  and  gums,  as 
though  a  second  and  unnatural  mouth  had 
opened  below  his  first.  Another,  quite 
blind  from  a  gash  across  his  eyes,  sat  up¬ 
right,  gasping  for  breath,  and  murmur¬ 
ing,  44  De  l’eau!  de  l’eau  !”  The  an¬ 
xiety  for  water,  was  indeed  most  distress¬ 
ing.  The  German  44  Vaser!  vaser!” 
and  the  French  44  De  l’eau  !  de  l’eau  P 
still  seem  sounding  in  my  ears.  I  am 
convinced  that  hundreds  must  have  pe¬ 
rished  from  thirst  alone,  and  they  had  no 
hope  of  assistance,  for  even  humane  per¬ 
sons  were  afraid  of  approaching  the  scene 
of  blood,  lest  they  should  be  taken  in  re¬ 
quisition  to  bury  the  dead ;  almost  every 
person  who  came  near,  being  pressed  into 
that  most  disgusting  and  painful  service. 
This  general  burying  was  truly  horrible  : 
large  square  holes  were  dug  about  six 
feet  deep,  and  thirty  or  forty  fine  young 
fellows  stripped  to  their  skins  were 
thrown  into  each,  pell  mell,  and  then 
covered  over  in  so  slovenly  a  manner,  that 
sometimes  a  hand  or  foot  peeped  through 
the  earth.  One  of  these  holes  was  pre¬ 
paring  as  I  passed,  and  the  followers  of 
the  army  were  stripping  the  bodies  before 
throwing  them  into  it,  whilst  some  Rus¬ 
sian  Jews  were  assisting  in  the  spoilation 
of  the  dead,  by  chiseling  out  their  teeth  ! 
an  operation  which  they  performed  with 
the  most  brutal  indifference.  The  clink¬ 
ing  hammers  of  these  wretches  jarred 
horribly  upon  my  ears,  and  mingled 
strangely  with  the  occasional  report  of 
pistols,  which  seemed  echoing  each  other 
at  stated  intervals,  from  different  corners 
of  the  field.  I  could  not  divine  the 
meaning  of  these  shots,  till  I  was  inform¬ 
ed,  that  they  proceeded  from  the  Belgians, 
who  were  killing  the  wounded  horses- 
Hundreds  of  these  fine  creatures  were,  in¬ 
deed,  galloping  over  the  plain,  kicking 
and  plunging,  apparently  mad  with  pain, 
whilst  the  poor  wounded  wretches  who 
saw  them  coming,  and  could  not  get  out 
of  their  way,  shrieked  in  agony,  and  tried 
to  shrink  back  to  escape  from  them,  but 
in  vain.  Soon  after,  I  saw  an  immense 
horse  (one  of  the  Scotch  Greys)  dash  to¬ 
wards  a  colonel  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
who  had  had  his  leg  shattered ;  the  horse 
was  frightfully  wounded,  and  part  of  a 
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broken  lance  still  rankled  in  one  of  its 
wounds.  It  rushed  snorting  and  plung¬ 
ing  past  the  Frenchman,  and  1  shall 
never  forget  his  piercing  cry  as  it  ap¬ 
proached.  I  flew  instantly  to  the  spot, 
but  ere  1  reached  it  the  man  was  dead  ; 
for,  though  I  do  not  think  the  horse  had 
touched  him,  the  terror  he  felt  had  been 
too  much  for  his  exhausted  frame.  Sick¬ 
ened  with  the  immense  heaps  of  slain, 
which  spread  in  all  directions  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  l  was  preparing  to 
return,  when  as  I  was  striding  over  the 
dead  and  dying,  and  meditating  on  the 
horrors  of  war,  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  young  Frenchman,  who  was  lying 
on  his  back,  apparently  at  the  last  gasp. 
There  was  something  in  his  countenance 
which  interested  me,  and  I  fancied, 
though  I  knew  not  when,  or  where,  that 
I  had  seen  him  before.  Some  open  let¬ 
ters  were  lying  around,  and  one  was  yet 
grasped  in  his  hand  as  though  he  had 
been  reading  it  to  the  last  moment.  My 
eye  fell  upon  the  words  “  Mon  cher  fils,” 
in  a  female  hand,  and  I  felt  interested  for 
the  fate  of  so  affectionate  a  son.  When  I 
left  home  in  the  morning,  I  had  put  a 
flask  of  brandy  and  some  biscuit  into  my 
pocket,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  use¬ 
ful  to  the  wounded,  but  when  I  gazed  on 
the  countless  multitude  which  strewed 
the  field,  I  felt  discouraged  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  relieve  them.  Chance  had  now  di¬ 
rected  my  attention  to  one  individual,  and 
I  was  resolved  to  try  to  save  his  life. 
His  thigh  was  broken,  and  he  was  badly 
wounded  on  the  left  wrist,  but  the  vital 
parts  were  untouched,  and  his  exhaustion 
seemed  to  arise  principally  from  the  loss 
of  blood.  I  poured  a  few  drops  of  brandy 
into  his  mouth,  and  crumbling  my  biscuit 
contrived  to  make  him  swallow  a  small 
particle.  The  effects  of  the  dose  were 
soon  visible  ;  his  eyes  half  opened,  and  a 
faint  tinge  of  colour  spread  over  his  cheek. 
I  administered  a  little  more,  and  it  re¬ 
vived  him  so  much  that  he  tried  to  sit 
upright.  I  raised  him,  and  contriving  to 
place  him  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  sup¬ 
port  him  against  the  dead  body  of  a 
horse,  1  put  the  flask  and  biscuit  by  his 
side,  and  departed  in  order  to  procure  as¬ 
sistance  to  remove  him.  I  recollected 
that  a  short  time  before,  I  had  seen  a 
smoke  issuing  from  a  deep  ditch,  and 
that  my  olfactory  nerves  had  been  saluted 
by  a  savoury  smell  as  I  passed.  Guided 
by  these  indications,  I  retraced  my  steps 
to  the  spot,  and  found  some  Scotch  sol¬ 
diers  sheltered  by  a  hedge,  very  agree¬ 
ably  employed  in  cooking  a  quantity  of 
beefsteaks  over  a  wood  fire,  in  a  French 
cuirass  !  !  1  was  exceedingly  diverted  at 

this  novel  kind  of  frying-pan,  which  serv¬ 
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ed  also  as  a  dish  ;  and  after  begging  per¬ 
mission  to  dip  a  biscuit  in  their  gravy  for 
the  benefit  of  my  patient,  I  told  my  tale, 
and  was  gratified  by  the  eagerness  which 
they  manifested  to  assist  me;  one  ran  to 
catch  a  horse  with  a  soft  Hussar  saddle, 
(there  were  hundreds  galloping  over  the 
field,)  and  the  rest  went  with  me  to  the 
youth,  whom  we  found  surprisingly  reco¬ 
vered,  though  he  was  still  unable  to 
speak.  The  horse  was  brought,  and  as 
we  raised  the  young  Frenchman  to  put 
him  upon  it,  his  vest  opened,  and  his 
“  livret ”  fell  out.  This  is  a  little  book 
which  every  French  soldier  is  obliged  to 
carry,  and  which  contains  an  account  of 
his  name,  age,  pay,  accoutrements,  and 
services.  1  picked  it  up,  and  offered  it 
to  my  patient — but  the  young  man  mur¬ 
mured  the  name  of  “  Annette,”  and 
fainted.  “  Annette  1”  the  name  thrilled 
through  every  nerve.  I  hastily  opened 
the  livret ,  and  found  that  it  was  indeed 
Louis  Tissand  whom  I  had  saved/  The 
rest  is  soon  told.  Louis  reached  Brus¬ 
sels  in  safety,  and  even  Madame’s  selfish¬ 
ness  gave  way  to  rapture  on  recovering 
her  son.  As  to  Annette  — but  why  per¬ 
plex  myself  to  describe  her  feelings  ?  If 
my  readers  have  ever  loved,  they  may 
conceive  them.  Louis  soon  recovered ; 
indeed  with  such  a  nurse  he  could  not 
fail  to  get  well.  When  I  next  visited 
Brussels,  I  found  Annette  surrounded  by 
three  or  four  smiling  cherubs,  to  whom 
I  was  presented  as  le  bon  Anglais ,  who 
preserved  the  life  of  their  papa. 


aflotes  of  a  2&eaUev. 

GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

A  law  respecting  schools  has  existed, 
more  or  less,  in  the  states  of  the  south  of 
Germany,  for  above  a  century,  but  which 
has  been  greatly  improved  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  By  this  law,  parents  are 
compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen  years, 
where  they  must  be  taught  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  arithmetic,  but  where  they  may 
acquire  as  much  additional  instruction  in 
other  branches  as  their  parents  choose  to 
pay  for.  To  many  of  the  schools  of  Ba¬ 
varia  large  gardens  are  attached,  in  which 
the  boys  are  taught  the  principal  opera¬ 
tions  of  agriculture  and  gardening  in  their 
hours  of  play  ;  and,  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  three  states,  the  girls,  in  addition  to 
the  same  instruction  as  the  boys,  are 
taught  knitting,  sewing,  embroidery,  &c. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  and  priest 
(which  may  be  considered  equivalent  to 
our  parish  vestries)  of  each  commune  or 
parish,  to  see  that  the  law  is  duly  ex- 
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ecuted,  the  children  sent  regularly,  and 
instructed  duly.  If  the  parents  are  par¬ 
tially  or  wholly  unable  to  pay  for  their 
children,  the  commune  makes  up  the  de¬ 
ficiency.  Religion  is  taught  by  the  priest 
of  the  village  or  hamlet ;  and  where,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  in  Wurtemberg, 
there  are  two  or  three  religions  in  one  pa¬ 
rish,  each  child  is  taught  by  the  priest  of 
its  parents  ;  all  of  which  priests  are,  from 
their  office,  members  of  the  committee  or 
vestry  of  the  commune.  The  priest  or 
priests  of  the  parish  have  the  regular  in¬ 
spection  of  the  school-master,  and  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  government  to  see  that  he 
does  his  duty,  while  each  priest,  at  the 
same  time,  sees  that  the  children  of  his 
flock  attend  regularly.  After  the  child 
has  been  the  appointed  number  of  years 
at  school,  it  receives  from  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  and  the  priest  of  the  religion  to  which 
it  belongs,  a  certificate,  without  which  it 
cannot  procure  employment.  To  employ 
any  person  under  twenty-one,  without 
such  a  certificate,  is  illegal,  and  punished 
by  a  fixed  fine,  as  is  almost  every  other 
offence  in  this  part  of  Germany  ;  and  the 
fines  are  never  remitted,  which  makes 
punishment  always  certain.  The  school¬ 
master  is  paid  much  in  the  same  way  as 
in  Scotland ;  by  a  house,  a  garden,  and 
sometimes  a  field,  and  by  a  small  salary 
from  the  parish,  and  by  fixed  rates  for  the 
children. 

A  second  law,  which  is  coeval  with  the 
school  law,  renders  it  illegal  for  any  young 
man  to  marry  before  he  is  twenty-five,  or 
any  young  woman  before  she  is  eighteen  ; 
and  a  young  man,  at  whatever  age  he 
wishes  to  marry,  must  show,  to  the  police 
and  the  priest  of  the  commune  where  he 
resides,  that  he  is  able,  and  has  the  pros¬ 
pect,  to  provide  for  a  wife  and  family.— 
Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 


EATING  AND  WRITING. 

Ovid,  Horace,  and  Virgil  all  frequented 
the  tables  of  the  great ;  Cato  warmed  his 
virtue  with  wine ;  Shakspeare  kept  up 
his  verve  with  stolen  venison  ;  Steele  and 
Addison  wrote  their  best  papers  over  a 
bottle;  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  famed  for 
good  housekeeping  ;  and  I  know  authors 
who  love  to  dine  like  lords.  Even  book¬ 
sellers  do  their  spiriting  more  gently  for 
good  fare,  and  bid  for  an  author  the  most 
spiritedly  after  dinner. 

There  is  not  a  more  vulgar  mistake 
than  that  of  confounding  good  eating  with 
gluttony  and  excess.  It  is  not  because  a 
man  gets  twenty  or  five-and-twenty ‘guineas 
per  sheet  for  a  dashing  article,  and  has 
taste  to  expend  his  well-earned  cash  upon 
a  cook  who  knows  how  to  dress  a  dinner, 
that  he  is  necessarily  to  gorge  himself 


like  a  mastiff  with  sheep’s  paunch,  On 
the  contrary,  if  he  means  to  preserve  the 
powers  of  his  palate  intact,  he  must  44  live 
cleanly  as  a  nobleman  should  do.”  The 
fat-witted  people  in  the  City  are  not  nice 
in  their  eating,  quantity  being  more 
closely  considered  by  them  than  quality. 
There  is,  I  admit,  something  in  the  good 
man’s  concluding  conjecture,  that  44  the 
sort  of  diet  men  observe  influences  their 
style.”  I  should  know  an  44  heavy-wet” 
man  at  the  third  line  ;  and  I  can  tell  to  a 
nicety  when  Theodore  Hook  writes  upon 
claret,  and  when  he  is  inspired  by  the 
over-heating  and  acrimonious  stimulus  of 
Max.  Hayley  obviously  composed  upon 
tea  and  bread  and  butter.  Dr.  Philpots 
may  be  nosed  a  mile  off  for  priestly  port 
and  the  fat  bulls  of  Basan ;  and  Southey’s 
Quarterly  articles  are  written  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  before  his  crudities,  like  the 
breath  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley’s  barber, 
have  been  44  mollified  by  a  breakfast.”— 
New  Monthly  Mag. 


SACRED  POETRY. 

Songs  and  hymns,  in  honour  of  their 
Gods,  are  found  among  all  people  who 
have  either  religion  or  verse.  There  is 
scarcely  any  pagan  poetry,  ancient  or  mo¬ 
dern,  in  which  allusions  to  the  national 
mythology  are  not  so  frequent  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  copious  materials,  as 
well  as  the  most  brilliant  embellishments. 
The  poets  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  in  like 
manner,  have  adorned  their  gorgeous 
strains  with  the  fables  and  morals  of  the 
Koran.  The  relics  of  Jewish  song  which 
we  possess,  with  few  exceptions,  are  con¬ 
secrated  immediately  to  the  glory  of  God, 
by  whom,  indeed,  they  were  inspired. 
The  first  Christians  were  wont  to  edify 
themselves  in  psalms  and  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs;  and  though  we  have  no 
specimens  of  these  left,  except  the  occa¬ 
sional  doxologies  ascribed  to  the  redeem¬ 
ed  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  they  used  not  only  the 
psalms  of  the  Old  Testament,  literally, 
or  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of 
a  new  and  lising  Church,  but  that  they 
had  original  lays  of  their  own,  in  which 
they  celebrated  the  praises  of  Christ,  as 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  In  the  middle 
ages,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches  statedly  adopted  singing  as  an 
essential  part  of  public  worship ;  but 
this,  like  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
was  too  frequently  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
by  an  affectation  of  wisdom,  to  excite 
the  veneration  of  ignorance,  when  the 
learned,  in  their  craftiness,  taught  that 
44  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion  ;” 
and  Ignorance  was  very  willing  to  believe 
it.  At  the  era  of  the  Reformation, 
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psalms  and  hymns,  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  were  revived  in  Germany,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  elsewhere,  among  the  other 
means  of  grace,  of  which  Christendom 
had  been  for  centuries  defrauded — Mont¬ 
gomery.  - - 

SUPERSTITION. 

Grievously  are  they  mistaken  who 
think  that  the  revival  of  literature  was 
the  death  of  superstition — that  ghosts, 
demons,  and  exorcists  retreated  before  the 
march  of  intellect,  and  fled  the  British 
shore  along  with  monks,  saints,  and 
masses.  Superstition,  deadly  supersti¬ 
tion,  may  co-exist  with  much  learning, 
with  high  civilization,  with  any  religion, 
or  with  utter  irreligion.  Canidia  wrought 
her  spells  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  Chal¬ 
dean  fortune-tellers  haunted  Rome  in  the 
sceptical  days  of  Juvenal.  Matthew 
Hopkins,  the  witch-finder,  and  Lilly,  the 
astrologer,  were  contemporaries  of  Selden, 
Harrington,  and  Milton.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  a  more  superstitious  period  than 
that  which  produced  Erasmus  and  Bacon. 
— Blackwood's  Mag. 


“  fellow”  feeling. 

A  u  certain  exalted  personage,”  as  the 
newspapers  would  say,  commanded  the 
attendance  of  a  physician,  who  was  only  a 
Licentiate,  and,  thereby,  struck  conster¬ 
nation  throughout  the  whole  body  of 
“  Fellows.”  The  great  men  already  in 
attendance  were  dreadfully  alarmed  and 
confounded  by  this  terrible  subversion  of 
established  College  etiquette.  u  Sire  !” 
said  one  of  them,  “  we  humbly  acquaint 
your  Majesty,  with  all  dutiful  submission 

that  as  Dr. -  is  not  a  Fellow,  it  is 

contrary  to  rule  and  custom  to  meet  him 
in  attendance  here.”  —  “A  Fellow  ?” 
asked  his  Majesty ;  “  what  mean  ye  ?” 
The  learned  physician  explained.  u  W ell, 
make  him  a  Fellow,  then,”  was  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  quick  reply  ;  and  he  was  accord¬ 
ingly  made  one  ! 


cultivation  of  waste  lands. 
No  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fertility  and  the  present  state  of 
British  tillage,  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  a  very  large  quantity  of  waste  land  is 
scattered  over  the  different  districts  of  this 
country,  which  is  not  only  susceptible  of 
improvement,  but  which  would  yield  an 
ample  return  for  any  amount  of  labour 
which  could,  for  centuries  to  come,  be 
spared  from  the  cultivation  of  our  own 
land.  To  be  fully  convinced  of  this  fact, 
no  man  need  do  more  than  ride  twenty 
miles  in  any  direction  from  the  metropo¬ 
lis.  Let  him  select  whatever  road  he  may 
choose  for  his  excursion,  and  he  will  find 
tracts  of  land,  forming  in  the  aggregate  a 


very  considerable  quantity,  which  at  this 
moment  remain  in  the  hands  of  nature— 
which  man  has  never  made  the  slightest 
effort  to  reclaim.  Even  the  hebdomadal 
excursions  of  the  citizen  will  conduct 
him  over  or  near  many  such  scenes. 
What  Gilpin,  living  within  the  sound  of 
Bow-bells,  does  not  know  Epping  and 
Hainault  Forests,  Hounslow,  Putney, 
and  Black  Heaths,  Brook  Green,  Turn- 
ham  Green,  Wandsworth,  Esher,  Syden¬ 
ham,  Hays,  and  various  other  Commons  ? 
Within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  around 
the  largest  and  most  opulent  city  in  the 
world,  we  thus  discover  a  large  quantity 
of  land,  which  cultivation  would  render 
highly  productive,  but  which,  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  waste,  is  of  little  or  no  value 
to  the  public.  And  this  land,  situated  in 
the  very  outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  utterly  neglected,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked,  at  a  moment  when  the 
whole  kingdom  resounds  with  the  groans 
of  those  who  argue  that  the  population  of 
this  country  has  outrun  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sisting  them.  As  the  traveller  advances 
in  his  journey  from  the  metropolis,  the 
waste  becomes  more  extensive,  if  not  more 
numerous.  The  English  wastes,  which 
amount  to  about  five  millions  of  acres, 
are  more  valuable  than  those  of  Ireland  ; 
and  these  again  are  more  improvable  than 
the  Scotish  wastes _ Quarterly  Rev. 


CHINESE  NOVELS. 

The  character  of  the  Chinese  novels  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  better  parts  of 
Don  Quixote ,  Gil  Bias ,  Tom  Jones ,  and 
Cecilia.  Their  authors  address  them¬ 
selves  to  the  reason  rather  than  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  their  readers.  The  other 
Asiatic  nations,  led  away  by  a  passion 
for  the  marvellous,  have  often  disfigured 
the  most  respectable  traditions,  and  con¬ 
verted  history  itself  into  romance.  The 
Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  said 
to  have  given  their  romances  the  truth 
of  history. — N.  American  Review. 


The  Canadian  Indian  females  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  passionately  fond  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  as  submissive  slaves,  and  at  the 
same  time  affectionately  attached  to  their 
husbands.  This  they  evince  by  self- 
immolation^  after  the  manner  of  eastern 
wives.  Among  the  few  poisonous  plants 
of  Canada,  is  a  shrub,  which  yields  a 
wholesome  fruit,  but  contains  in  its  roots 
a  deadly  juice,  which  the  widow,  who 
wishes  not  to  survive  her  husband, 
drinks.  An  eye-witness  describes  its 
effects ;  the  woman  having  resolved  to 
die,  chanted  her  death  song  and  funeral 
service  ;  she  then  drank  off  the  poisonous 
juice,  was  seized  with  shivering  and  con- 
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vulsions,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes 
on  the  body  of  her  husband. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  ^Journals. 

TWENTY-EIGHT  AND  TWENTY-NINE. 

“  Rien  n  est  chang6,  mes  amis  !”* 

Charles  Dix. 

I  heard  a  sick  man’s  dying  sigh. 

And  an  infant’s  idle  laughter  ; 

The  old  Year  went  with  mourning  by. 

The  new  came  dancing  after : 

Let  Sorrow  shed  her  lonely  tear. 

Let  Revelry  hold  her  ladle  : 

Bring  boughs  of  cypress  for  the  biel, 

Fiing  roses  on  the  cradle  : 

Mutes  to  wait  on  the  funeral  state  f 
Pages  to  pour  the  wine  ! 

And  a  requiem  for  Twenty-eight,— 

And  a  health  to  Twenty-nine. 

Alas  !  for  human  happiness, 

Alas  !  for  human  sorrow  ; 

Our  Yesterday  is  nothingness, 

What  else  will  be  our  Morrow  ’ 

Still  Beauty  must  be  stealing  hearts, 

\nd  Knavery  stealing  purses  ; 

Still  Cooks  must  live  by  making  tarts, 

And  Wits  by  making  verses  ; 

While  Sages  prate  and  Courts  debate, 

The  same  Stars  set  and  shine  ; 

And  the  World,  as  it  roll’d  through  Twenty- 
eight, 

Must  roll  through  Twenty -nine. 

Some  King  will  come,  in  Heaven’s  good  time. 

To  the  tomb  his  Father  came  to ; 

Some  Thief  will  wade  through  blood  and  crime 
To  a  crown  he  has  no  claim  to  : 

Some  Suffering  Land  will  rend  in  twain 
The  manacles  that  bound  her, 

And  gather  the  links  of  the  broken  chain 
To  fasten  them  proudly  round  her: 

The  grand  and  great  will  love,  and  hate. 

And  combat,  and  combine ; 

And  much  where  we  were  in  Twenty-eight, 

We  shall  be  in  Twenty-nine. 

O’Connell  will  toil  to  raise  the  Rent, 

And  Kenyon  to  sink  the  Nation : 

And  Sheil  will  abuse  the  Parliament, 

And  Peel  the  Association  : 

And  the  thouglit  of  bayonets  and  swords 
Will  make  ex-Chancellors  merry — 

And  jokes  will  be  cut  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

And  throats  in  the  County  Kerry  : 

And  writers  of  weight  will  speculate 
On  the  Cabinet’s  design — 

And  just  what  it  did  in  Twenty-eight, 

It  will  do  in  Twenty-nine. 

Mathews  will  be  extremely  gay. 

And  Hook  extremely  dirty; 

And  brick  and  mortRr  still  will  say 
“  Try  Warren,  No.  30:” 

And  “  General  Sauce”  will  have  its  puff. 

And  so  will  General  Jackson — 

And  peasants  will  dtink  up  heavy  stuff. 

Which  they  pay  a  heavy  tax  on  : 

*  I  have  taken  these  words  for  my  motto,  be¬ 
cause  they  enable  me  to  tell  a  story.  When  the 
present  King  of  France  received  his  first  address 
on  the  return  from  the  emigration,  his  answer 
was,  “  Rien  n’est  change,  mes  amis;  il  n’y  a 
qu’un  Frangais  de  plus.”  When  the  Giraffe 
arrived  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  Parisians 
had  a  caricature,  in  which  the  ass,  and  the  hog, 
and  the  monkey  were  presenting  an  address  to 
the  stranger,  while  the  elephant  and  the  lion 
stalked  angrily  away.  Of  course,  the  portraits 
were  recognisable — and  the  animal  was  respond¬ 
ing  graciously,  “  Rien  n’est  change,  mes  amis  : 
i)  n'y  a  qu’un  bdte  de  plus  !” 


And  long  and  late,  at  many  a  f6fe, 

Gooseberry  champagne  will  shine-— 

And  as  old  as  it  was  in  Twenty -eight. 

It  will  be  in  Twenty-nine. 

And  the  Goddess  of  Love  will  keep  her  smile®. 
And  the  God  of  Cups  his  orgies ; 

And  there’ll  he  riots  in  St.  Giles, 

And  weddings  in  St.  George’s : 

And  Mendicants  will  sup  like  Kings, 

And  Lords  will  swear  like  Lacqueys— 

And  black  eyes  oft  will  lead  to  rings, 

And  rings  will  lead  to  black  eyes  : 

And  pretty  Kate  will  scold  her  mate, 

In  a  dialect  all  divine — 

Alas  !  they  married  in  Twenty-eight, — 

They  will  part  in  Twenty-nine  ! 

John  Thomas  Mugg,  on  a  lonely  hill. 

Will  do  a  deed  of  mystery — 

The  Morning  Chronicle  will  fill 
Five  columns  with  the  history  ; 

The  Jury  will  be  all  surprise, 

The  Prisoner  quite  collected — 

And  Justice  Park  will  wipe  his  eyes. 

And  be  very  much  affected  : 

And  folks  will  relate  poor  Corder’s  fate. 

As  they  hurry  home  to  dine, 

Comparing  the  hangings  of  Twenty-eight 
With  the  hangings  of  Twenty-nine. 

A  Curate  will  go  from  the  house  of  prayer 
To  wrong  his  worthy  neighbour, 

By  dint  of  quoting  the  texts  of  Blair, 

And  singing  the  songs  of  Weber : 

Sir  Harry  will  leave  the  Craven  hounds, 

To  trace  the  guilty  parties— 

And  ask  of  the  Court  five  thousand  pounds. 

To  prove  how  rack’d  his  heart  is  : 

An  Advocate  will  execrate 

The  spoiler  of  Hymen’s  shrine— 

And  the  speech  that  did  for  Twenty-eight 
Will  do  for  Twenty- nine. 

My  Uncle  will  swathe  his  gouty  limbs, 

And  tell  of  his  oils  and  blubbers  ; 

My  Aunt,  Miss  Dobbs,  will  play  longer  hymns. 
And  rather  longer  rubbers  : 

My  Cousin  in  Parliament  will  prove 
How  utterly  ruin’d  trade  is — 

My  Brother  at  Eton  will  fall  in  love 
With  half  a  hundred  ladies  : 

My  Patron  will  sate  his  pride  from  plate, 

And  his  thirst  from  Bordeaux  vine — 

His  nose  was  red  in  Twenty  -eight, — 

’Twill  be  redder  in  Twenty-nine ! 

And  oh !  I  shall  find,  how,  day  by  day. 

All  thoughts  and  things  look  older — 

How  the  laugh  of  Pleasure  grows  less  gay. 

And  the  heart  of  Friendship  colder; 

But  still  I  shall  be  what  I  have  been. 

Sworn  foe  to  Lady  Reason, 

And  seldom  troubled  with  the  spleen. 

And  fond  of  talking  treason  : 

I  shall  buckle  my  skait,  and  leap  my  gate, 

And  throw,  and  write,  my  line — 

And  the  woman  I  worshipped  in  Twenty-eight, 
I  sball  worship  in  Twenty-nine! 

A ew  Monthly  Magazine . 


MORAL  EFFECT  OF  ROME  UPON 
THE  TRAVELLER. 

Those  only  who  have  lived  in  Rome  can 
duly  estimate  the  potent  and  lasting  im¬ 
pression  produced  upon  the  mind  of  a 
i  thinking  man,  by  a  residence  in  this  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  ancient  world.  The  daily  con¬ 
templation  of  so  many  classical  and  noble 
objects  elevates  and  purifies  the  soul,  and 
has  a  powerful  tendency  to  allay  the  in¬ 
considerate  fervours  and  impetuosities  of 
youth,  to  mature,  and  consolidate  the 
character.  I  am  already  so  altered,  and, 
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I  have  the  vanity  to  think,  so  improved  a 
man  since  my  arrival  here,  that  there  are 
times  when  l  almost  doubt  my  own  iden¬ 
tity,  and  imagine  that,  by  some  preter¬ 
natural  agency,  I  have  been  born  over 
again,  and  have  had  new  blood  and  new 
vitality  infused  into  my  frame. 

The  gratifications  of  a  residence  in  Rome 
are  inexhaustible.  At  every  turn  I  dis¬ 
cover  some  new  evidence  of  the  power  and 
magnificence  of  her  ancient  inhabitants, 
and  vivid  sensations  of  delight  and  awe 
rapidly  succeed  each  other.  This  ve¬ 
nerable  metropolis  is  the  tomb  and  monu¬ 
ment,  not  of  princes,  but  of  nations  ;  it 
illustrates  the  progressive  stages  of  human 
society,  and  all  other  cities  appear  modern 
and  unfinished  in  comparison. 

Exploring  this  forenoon  the  vicinity  of 
IWonte  Palatino,  I  discovered  in  an  obscure 
corner,  near  the  temple  of  Romulus,  the 
time-hallowed  spring  of  Juturna,  rising 
with  crystal  clearness  near  the  Cloaca 
maxima,  into  which  it  flows  unvalued  and 
forgotten.  I  refreshed  myself  in  the  mid¬ 
day  heat  by  drinking  its  pure  lymph  from 
the  hollow  of  my  hand,  and  gazed  with 
long  and  insatiable  delight  upon  the  me¬ 
morable  fountain.  This  sacred  spot  is 
surrounded  and  obscured  by  contiguous 
buildings,  and  the  walls  are  luxuriantly 
fringed  and  mantled  with  mosses,  lichens, 
and  broad  leaved  ivy.  The  proud  aque¬ 
ducts  of  the  expanding  city  diminish  the 
value  and  importance  of  this  spring,  but 
it  was  unquestionably  the  ruling  motive 
which  determined  Romulus,  or  possibly 
an  earlier  colony  of  Greeks,  to  take  root 
here,  as  within  the  wide  compass  of  the 
Roman  walls  there  is  no  other  source  of 
pure  water. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

SONG.  BY  T.  CAMPBELL. 

When  Love  came  first  to  Earth,  the  Spring 
Spread  rose-buds  to  receive  him. 

And  back  be  vow’d  bis  flight  he’d  wing 
To  Heaven,  if  she  should  leave  him. 

But  Spring  departing,  saw  his  faith 
Pledg’d  to  the  next  new  comer — 

He  revolt'd  in  the  warmer  breath 
Aud  richer  bawers  of  Summer. 

Then  sportive  Autumn  claim’d  by  rights 
An  Archer  for  her  lover, 

And  even  in  Winter’s  dark,  cold  nights 
A  charm  he  could  discover 

Her  routs  and  balls,  and  fireside  joy, 

For  this  time  were  his  reasons— 

In  short.  Young  Love’s  a  gallant  boy. 

That  likes  all  times  and  seasons. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 
College  !  how  different  from  school ! 
Never  believe  a  great,  broad-faced,  beetle- 
browed  Spoon,  when  he  tells  you,  with  a 
sigh  that  would  upset  a  schooner,  that 
the  happiest  days  of  a  man’s  life  are  those 
he  spends  at  school.  Does  he  forget  the 


small  bed-room  occupied  by  eighteen  boys, 
the  pump  you  had  to  run  to  on  Sunday 
mornings,  when  decency  and  the  usher 
commanded  you  to  wash  ?  Is  he  obli¬ 
vious  of  the  blue  chalk  and  water  they 
flooded  your  bowels  with  at  breakfast, 
and  called  it  milk  ?  Has  he  lost  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  Yorkshire  pudding, 
vulgarly  called  choke-dog,  of  which  you 
were  obliged  to  eat  a  pound  before  you 
were  allowed  a  slice  of  beef,  and  of  which, 
if  you  swallowed  half  that  quantity,  you 
thought  cooks  and  oxen  mere  works  of 
supererogation,  and  totally  useless  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ?  Has  the  fool  lost  all 
recollection  of  the  prayers  in  yon  cold, 
wet,  clay- floored  cellar,  proudly  denomi¬ 
nated  the  chapel  ?  has  he  forgot  the  cuffs 
from  the  senior  boys,  the  pinches  from  the 
second  master  ?  and,  in  fine ,  has  he  forgot 
the  press  at  the  end  of  the  school-room, 
where  a  cart-load  of  birch  was  deposited 
at  the  beginning  of  every  half  year,  and 
not  a  twig  left  to  tickle  a  mouse  with,  long 
before  the  end  of  it  ?  He  talks  of  free¬ 
dom  from  care — what  a  negative  kind  of 
happiness  !  Let  him  cut  off  his  hand, 
he  will  never  hurt  his  nails.  Let  him  en¬ 
close  an  order  for  all  his  money  even  unto 
us,  and  no  more  wili  he  be  troubled  with 
cares  about  the  Stocks — no  more  will  he 
be  teased  with  calculations  on  the  price  of 
grain.  All  that  raving  about  school-boys 
is  perfect  nonsense — it  is  the  most  mi¬ 
serable  period  of  a  human  being's  life. 
Poor,  shivering,  trembling,  kicked,  buf- 
fetted,  thumped,  and  starved  little  mor¬ 
tals  !  We  never  see  a  large  school  but 
we  feel  inclined  to  shoot  them  all,  mas¬ 
ters,  ushers,  and  door-keepers  included, 
merely  to  put  them  out  of  pain. 

But  at  College,  how  different !  —  There , 
a  man  begins  to  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
total  indifference  to  him  whether  he  sit 
on  a  hard  wooden  bench,  or  a  soft  stuffed 
chair  ;  there ,  the  short  coat  is  discarded, 
and  he  stalks  about  with  the  air  of  a  three¬ 
tailed  bashaw,  as  his  own  two,  generally, 
at  first,  are  prolonged  a  little  below  the 
knee  ;  there ,  his  penny  tart,  which  he 
bought  on  Saturdays  at  the  door  of  the 
school,  is  exchanged  for  a  dessert  from 
Golding’s  ;  his  beer,  which  he  occasion¬ 
ally  imbibed  at  the  little  pot-house,  two 
miles  beyond  the  school  bounds,  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  his  wine  from  Butler’s _ 

Books  from  Talboy’s,  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  of  bibliopoles,  supply  the  place  of 
the  tattered  Dictionary  he  brought  to  the 
University,  which,  after  being  stolen  when 
new,  and  passing,  by  the  same  process, 
through  twenty  hands,  is  at  last,  when 
fluttering  in  its  last  leaves,  restolen  by 
the  original  proprietor,  who  fancies  he 
has  made  a  very  profitable  u  nibble.” 
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The  trot  he  used  to  enjoy  by  stealth  on 
the  butcher’s  broken-kneed  pony,  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  now  by  a  gallop  on  a  steed  of 
Quartermain’s  ;  and  he  is  delighted  to 
find  that  horse  and  owner  strive  which 
shall  be  the  softest-mouthed  and  gentlest 
charger.  The  dandy  mare,  we  suppose, 
has  many  long  years  ago  made  fat  the 
great-grandfathers  of  the  present  race  of 
dogs  ;  and  old  Scroggins,  we  imagine, 
has  been  trod  to  pieces  in  boots  and  shoes, 
the  very  memory  of  which  departed  long, 
long  before  they  were  paid  for.  Of  old 
Scroggins — as  Dr.  Johnson  says — and  of 
his  virtues,  let  us  indulge  ourself  in  the 
recollection.  Though  not  formed  in  the 
finest  mould,  or  endo  wed  with  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  swiftness,  his  pace  was  sure  and 
steady — equal  to  Hannibal  in  endurance 
of  fatigue ;  and,  like  that  celebrated  com¬ 
mander,  his  aspect  was  rendered  pecu¬ 
liarly  fierce  and  striking  by  a  blemish  in 
his  eye ;  not  ignorant  of  the  way  to  Wood- 
stock  was  the  wall-eyed  veteran  ;  not  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  covers  at  Ditchley  ; 
not  unaccustomed  to  the  walls  at  Hethrop : 
but  Dandy  and  Scroggins  have  padded 
the  hoof  from  this  terrestrial  and  unstable 
world — peace  to  their  manes  ! — Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine. 


Jspm't  of  Utstofeerg. 

Friction  of  Screws  and  Screw-presses. 

An  examination  of  the  friction  in  screws 
having  their  threads  of  various  forms,  has 
led  M.  Poncelet  to  this  very  important 
conclusion,  namely,  that  the  friction  in 
screws  with  square  threads  is  to  that  of 
equal  screws  with  triangular  threads,  as 
2.90  to  478,  proving  a  very  important 
advantage  of  the  former  over  the  latter, 
relative  to  the  loss  of  power  incurred  in 
both  by  friction. — Brande' s  Journal. 

Fulminating  Powder. 

According  to  M.  Landgerbe,  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  nitre,  two  parts  neutral  car¬ 
bonate  of  potash,  one  part  of  sulphur, ^and 
six  parts  of  common  salt,  all  finely  pul¬ 
verized,  makes  a  very  powerful  fuimi- 
nating  powder.  M.  Landgerbe  adopts 
the  extraordinary  error  of  supposing  that 
these  preparations  act  with  more  force 
downwards  than  in  any  other  direction— 
Bull.  Univ. 

Aurora  Borealis. 

An  aurora  borealis  was  seen  from  North 
End,  Hampstead,  near  London,  from 
about  seven  o’clock  until  eleven,  on  the 
evening  of  Dec.  1.  It  generally  appeared 
as  a  light  resembling  twilight,  but  shift¬ 
ing  about  both  to  the  east  and  the  west  of 


north,  and  occasionally  forming  streams 
which  continued  for  several  minutes,  and 
extended  from  30  to  40  degrees  high. 
The  light  on  the  horizon  was  not  more 
than  12  or  15  degrees  in  height. — Brande's 
Journal. 

Paper  Linen „ 

According  to  the  Paris  papers,  a  new 
invention,  called  papier  linge ,  has  lately 
attracted  much  attention.  It  consists  of 
a  paper  made  closely  to  resemble  damask 
and  other  linen,  not  only  to  the  eye,  but 
even  to  the  touch.  The  articles  are  used 
for  every  purpose  to  which  linen  is  appli¬ 
cable,  except  those  requiring  much  strength 
and  durability.  The  price  is  low,  a  nap¬ 
kin  costs  only  five  or  six  centimes  (about 
a  halfpenny),  and  when  dirty,  they  are 
taken  back  at  half-price.  A  good  sized 
table-cloth  sells  for  a  franc,  and  a  roll  of 
paper  with  one  or  two  colours  for  papering 
rooms  or  for  bed  curtains,  may  be  had 
for  the  same  price. 

Maturation  of  Wine , 

M.  de  St.  Vincent,  of  Havre,  states, 
from  his  own  experience  of  long  continu¬ 
ance,  that  when  bottles  containing  wine 
are  closed  by  tying  a  piece  of  parchment 
or  bladder  over  their  mouths,  instead  of 
using  corks  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the 
wine  acquires,  in  a  few  weeks  only,  those 
qualities  which  is  only  given  by  age  in 
the  ordinary  way  after  many  years. — 
Nouveau  Jour,  de  Paris. 

Indications  of  Wholesomeness  in 
Mushrooms. 

Whenever  a  fungus  is  pleasant  in  fla¬ 
vour  and  odour,  it  may  be  considered 
wholesome ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  have 
an  offensive  smell,  a  bitter,  astringent,  or 
styptic  taste,  or  even  if  it  leave  an  un¬ 
pleasant  flavour  in  the  mouth,  it  should 
not  be  considered  fit  for  food.  The  colour, 
figure,  and  texture  of  these  vegetables  do 
not  afford  any  characters  on  which  we  can 
safely  rely  ;  yet  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
in  colour,  the  pure  yellow,  gold  colour, 
bluish  pale,  dark  or  lustre  brown,  wine 
red,  or  the  violet,  belong  to  many  that 
are  esculent ;  whilst  the  pale  or  sulphur 
yellow,  bright  or  blood  red,  and  the  green¬ 
ish,  belong  to  few  but  the  poisonous.  The 
safe  kinds  have  most  frequently  a  com¬ 
pact,  brittle  texture  ;  the  flesh  is  white  ; 
they  grow  more  readily  in  open  places, 
such  as  dry  pastures  and  waste  lands,  than 
in  places  humid  or  shaded  by  wood.  In 
general,  those  should  be  suspected  which 
grow  in  caverns  and  subterranean  pas¬ 
sages,  on  animal  matter  undergoing  pu¬ 
trefaction,  as  well  as  those  whose  flesh  is 
soft  or  watery— Braude's  Journal. 
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Zoological  Society. 

Dr.  Brookes,  in  his  address  to  the  re¬ 
cent  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Society,  stated  that  the  Museum 
already  contains  GOO  species  of  mammalia, 
4,000  birds,  1,000  reptiles  and  fishes, 
1 ,000  testacea  and  Crustacea,  and  30,000 
insects.  During  the  last  seven  months, 
the  Gardens  and  Museum  have  been  vi¬ 
sited  by  upwards  of  30,000  persons.  The 
vivarium  contains  upwards  of  430  living 
quadrupeds  and  birds.  The  expenses  of 
the  past  year  have  been  10,000/.,  partly 
contributed  by  the  admission  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  still  more  largely  by  the  members 
of  the  Society,  who  already  exceed  1,200 
in  number.  These  are  gratifying  facts  to 
every  lover  of  natural  history,  as  they 
serve  to  indicate  the  progress  of  zoology 
in  this  country — a  study  which  it  has  ever 
been  our  aim  to  identify  with  the  pages 
of  the  Mirror. 

l&etrosjjeitttoe  <Sleamng$. 


ENGLISH  ROADS. 

The  roads  of  England  are  the  marvel  of 
the  world.  The  improvements  which 
have  been  effected  during  a  century  would 
be  almost  miraculous,  did  we  not  con¬ 
sider  that  they  had  been  produced  by  the 
spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and 
were  in  no  degree  dependant  upon  the 
apathy  or  caprice  of  the  ruling  power. 
The  first  turnpike-road  was  established 
by  an  act  of  the  3rd  Charles  II.  The 
mob  pulled  down  the  gates  ;  and  the  new 
principle  was  supported  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Rut  long  after  that  period 
travelling  was  difficult  and  dangerous. 
In  December,  1703,  Charles  III.  king  of 
Spain,  slept  at  Petworth  on  his  way  from 
Portsmouth  to  Windsor,  and  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  went  to  meet  him 
there  by  desire  of  the  queen.  In  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  journey  given  by  one  of  the 
prince’s  attendants,  he  states,  u  We  set 
out  at  six  in  the  morning,  by  torchlight, 
to  go  to  Petworth,  and  did  not  get  out  of 
the  coaches  (save  only  when  we  were  over¬ 
turned  or  stuck  fast  in  the  mire)  till  we 
arrived  at  our  journey’s  end.  ’Twas  a 
hard  service  for  the  prince  to  sit  fourteen 
hours  in  the  coach  that  day  without  eating 
any  thing,  and  passing  through  the  worst 
ways  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  We  were 
thrown  but  once  indeed  in  going,  but  our 
coach,  which  was  the  leading  one,  and  his 
highness’s  body  coach,  would  have  suf¬ 
fered  very  much,  if  the  nimble  boors  of 
Sussex  had  not  frequently  poised  it,  or 
supported  it  with  their  shoulders,  from 
Godaiming  almost  to  Petworth  ;  and  the 
nearer  we  approached  the  duke’s  house, 
the  more  inaccessible  it  seemed  to  be. 


The  last  nine  miles  of  the  way  cost  us 
six  hours’  time  to.  conquer  them  ;  and, 
indeed,  we  had  never  done  it,  if  our  good 
master  had  not  several  times  lent  us  a  pair 
of  horses  out  of  his  own  coach,  “whereby 
we  were  enabled  to  trace  out  the  way  for 
him.’5  Afterwards,  writing  of  his  de¬ 
parture  on  the  following  day  from  Pet- 
worth  to  Guildford,  and  thence  to  Wind¬ 
sor,  he  says,  u  I  saw  him  (the  prince)  no 
more,  till  I  found  him  at  supper  at  Wind¬ 
sor  ;  for  there  we  were  overturned,  (as  we 
had  been  once  before  the  same  morning,) 
and  broke  our  coach  ;  my  Lord  Delaware 
had  the  same  fate,  and  so  had  several 
others.” — Vide  Annals  of  Queen  Anne, 
vol.  ii.  Appendix,  No.  3. 

In  the  time  of  Charles,  (surnamed  the 
Proud,)  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  died  in 
1748,  the  roads  in  Sussex  were  in  so  bad 
a  state,  that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Guild¬ 
ford  trom  Petworth,  travellers  were  obliged 
to  make  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
great  road  leading  from  Portsmouth  to 
London.  This  was  a  work  of  so  much 
difficulty,  as  to  occupy  the  whole  day  ; 
and  the  duke  had  a  house  at  Guildford 
which  was  regularly  used  as  a  resting- 
place  for  the  night  by  any  of  his  family 
travelling  to  London.  A  manuscript  let¬ 
ter  from  a  servant  of  the  duke,  dated  from 
London,  and  addressed  to  another  at  Pet- 
worth,  acquaints  the  latter  that  his  grace 
intended  to  go  from  London  thither  on  a 
certain  day,  and  directs  that  “  the  keepers 
and  persons  who  knew  the  holes  and  the 
sloughs  must  come  to  meet  his  grace  with 
lanterns  and  long  poles  to  help  him  on 
his  way.” 

The  late  Marquess  of  Buckingham 
built  an  inn  at  Missenden,  about  forty 
miles  from  London,  as  the  state  of  the 
roads  compelled  him  to  sleep  there  on  the 
way  to  Stow — a  journey  which  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  performed  between  breakfast  and 
dinner. 


®fje  ©atijtm. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  used  to  tell  a  story 
of  his  being  at  Otaheite  with  Capt.  Cook, 
when  it  was  accidentally  discovered  to  be 
the  king’s  birth-day,  on  which  it  was  sud¬ 
denly  agreed  to  have  a  jollification ;  every 
soul  on  board  got  fuddled,  except  three 
men  who  were  on  duty.  The  next  day 
they  came  on  deck,  and  begged  to  speak 
to  the  captain.  u  Well,”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain,  u  what  have  you  got  to  say  ?” — 
“  Please  your  honour,  you  were  all  drunk 
yesterday,  all  except  we  three ;  will  your 
honour  be  pleased  to  allow  us  to  get  drunk 
to-day  ?”  Sir  Joseph,  who  was  standing 
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by,  was  so  tickled  with  the  oddity  of  the 
request,  that  he  begged  they  might  be  in¬ 
dulged,  and  that  he  would  subscribe  two 
bottles  of  rum  and  two  bottles  of  brandy. 
The  boon  was  granted,  and  in  less  than 
three  hours,  these  messmates  balanced  ac¬ 
counts,  being  as  drunk  as  their  hearts 
could  wish. — Mr  Wadd . 


MADEMOISELLE  MARS. 

Some  time  after  Napoleon’s  return  to 
Paris,  in  1815,  as  he  was  passing  the 
troops  in  review  at  the  Place  Carousel,  he 
happened  to  see  the  celebrated  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Mars,  stationed  among  the  troops, 
in  order  to  view  the  imposing  military 
spectacle.  The  emperor,  approaching 
the  spot,  and  addressing  her,  said,  “  What 
do  you  do  here.  Mademoiselle  ?  this  is  no 
place  for  you.” — “  Sire,”  answered  the 
witty  and  animated  daughter  of  Thalia, 
“  I  come  to  behold  a  real  hero  ;  I  am 
tired  of  seeing  mock  ones  upon  the  stage.” 

Ina. 


Some  years  ago  the  following  inscription, 
engraved  on  the  fragment  of  a  stone,  was 
discovered  amongst  the  relics  of  an  anti¬ 
quarian,  and  was  considered  by  him  as  a 
great  curiosity,  and  enhanced  in  value  by 
its  translation  having  puzzled  the  best 
scholars  of  the  age 

BENE. 

a.t.h.  t.h.  i.s.s.t. 

ONERE.  POS.  ET 
H.  CLAUD.  COSTER.  TRIP 
E.  SELLERO 
F.  IMP 

IN.  GT.  ONAS.  DO 
TH.  HI 

4  S.  C. 

ON.  SOR. 

T.  I.  A.  N.  E. 

Some  supposed  it  to  refer  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Claudian,  till  a  lad  one  day  spelt  it 
out:  “Beneath  this  stone reposeth  Claud 
Coster,  tripe-seller,  of  Impington,  as  doth 
his  consort  Jane.”  R.  B. 


DRINKING. 

Captain  John  Graunt,  in  his  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  says, 
that  of  229,250  persons,  who  died  in 
twenty  years,  only  two  are  put  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  excessive  drinking.  But,  per¬ 
haps,  if  the  matter  were  truly  stated,  a 
great  many  of  the  dropsies,  apoplexies, 
and  palsies  ought  to  have  been  placed  , 
under  that  head.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  those  who  had  the  charge  of  rendering 
these  accounts,  might  have  entertained  the 
opinion  of  old  Dick  Baldwyn,  who  stoutly 
maintained  that  no  man  ever  died  of 
drinking.  “  Some  puny  things,”  said  he, 

“  have  died  learning  to  drink,  but  no  man 


ever  died  of  drinking  !”  Now,  this  was 
no  mean  authority ;  for  he  spoke  from 
great  practical  experience,  and  was  more¬ 
over  many  years  treasurer  of  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  Hospital.  —  Mr.  Wadd  —  in 
Brande's  Journal. 


The  “Sunday  Times”  of  the  28th  ult. 
has  the  following  paragraph  inserted 

Typographical  Errors. 

The  New  Times  speaks  (some  time 
ago)  of  a  “  Party  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Fork  /”  Another  paper,  of  “  Proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas!" 
and  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Tuesday 
last  speaks  of  “  an  atrocious  Bobbery  /” 
The  cream  of  this  criticism  on  others  is, 
that  the  very  same  paper  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  : — “  Fleet  Prison ,  Dec. 
26th.  Died  last  night,  about  12  o’clock, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Chaundy,  in  the  meridian 
of  life.  This  makes  the  ninth  death 
which  has  happened  in  the  Fleet  since  the 
29th  of  April  last.  The  free  use  of  spi¬ 
rituous  liquors  is  the  cause  of  so  much 
MORALIT  Y  in  the  prison. 

Bonas. 


A  “  MELTING  SUBJECT.” 

M.  Tissot,  a  celebrated  French  physi¬ 
cian,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Zimmerman,  relates  the  case  of  a  literary 
gentleman,  who  would  never  venture  near 
a  fire,  from  imagining  himself  to  be  made 
of  butter,  and  being  fearful  he  should 
melt. 


“  There  are  whom  heaven  has  bless’d 
with  store  of  wit, 

Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it.” 
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prince  Hupm’s  palace,  Bavtucan. 


Prince  Rupert,  who  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  annals  of  the  useful  and  fine 
arts  when  his  military  fame  shall  be  for¬ 
gotten,  resided  at  a  house  in  Beech-lane, 
Barbican,  of  the  remains  of  which  theabove 
is  a  representation.  His  residence  here 
was  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  ;  for  it  is 
said  that  Charles  paid  him  a  visit,  when 
the  ringers  of  Cripplegate  had  a  guinea 
for  complimenting  the  royal  guest  with  a 
ii  merry  peal.”  As  the  abode  of  a  man 
of  science,  (for  the  prince  was  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  men  of  his  time,)  this  en¬ 
graving  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to 
the  readers  of  the  Mirror.  It,  more¬ 
over,  shows  that  even  at  that  period,  a 
residence  in  the  City  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  was  not  thought  derogatory  to  a 
man  of  rank  or  fortune.* 

*  Ho  likewise  held  the  villa  of  Brnndenhurgh 

Vol.  xiii.  D 


With  the  historical  character  of  Prince 
Rupert,  most  of  our  readers  are  probably 
familiar.  Many  useful  inventions  re¬ 
sulted  from  his  studies,  among  which  are 
the  invention  of  “  Prince’s  Metal,”  locks 
for  fire-arms,  improvements  in  gunpow¬ 
der,  &c.  After  the  restoration,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Privy  Council.  He 
likewise  became  a  fellow  of  the  newly- 
founded  Royal  Society,  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  to  his  in¬ 
fluence  is  ascribed  the  establishment  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  governor.  Orford,  Eve¬ 
lyn,  and  Veriue  attribute  to  him  the  in¬ 
vention  of  mezzotinto  engraving;  but 
this  has  been  disputed,  and,  we  believe, 
disproved. 

House,  at  Hammersmith,  since  known  as  the 
residence  of  net  u  Caroline. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
COLOSSEUM, 

IN  THE  REGENT’S  PARK. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Air.  Hornor,  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  we  have  been  favoured  with  a 
private  view  of  the  interior  of  this  stu¬ 
pendous  building  ;  and,  as  it  is  our  in¬ 
tention  to  illustrate  the  ensuing  Number 
of  the  Mirror  with  a  view  of  the  exte¬ 
rior,  we  shall  for  the  present  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  such  descriptive  details  as  we 
have  been  enabled  to  collect  in  our  recent 
visit.  The  interior  is,  however,  in  an  un¬ 
finished  state  ;  the  works  are  in  actual 
progress,  and  the  operations  of  the  several 
artists  continue  uninterrupted  by  the  ac¬ 
cess  of  visiters. 

On  entering  the  edifice  by  the  large 
door  in  front,  a  staircase  on  the  right  leads 
to  a  passage,  which  communicates  with  a 
circular  saloon  hung  with  coloured  dra¬ 
pery.  This  room,  which,  when  finished, 
will  be  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  London, 
occupies  the  whole  internal  space,  or  the 
basement  of  the  building,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
summit,  which  rises  like  a  large  column 
from  the  centie.  This  circular  saloon  is 
intended  for  the  exhibition  of  paintings 
and  other  productions  of  the  fine  arts  ; 
and  it  redounds  highly  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Hornor,  that  this  exhibition  is  to  be 
entirely  free  of  charge  to  the  artists.  Such 
an  introduction  of  their  works  to  public 
notice  cannot  fail  to  prove  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous. 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  state  that 
the  wall  of  the  building  represents  a  pa¬ 
noramic  View  of  London ,  as  seen  from 
the  several  galleries  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral — and  that  the  view  of  the  picture  is 
obtained  from  three  galleries— the  first  of 
which  corresponds,  in  relation  to  the  view, 
with  the  first  gallery  at  the  summit  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s ;  the  second  is  like 
that  of  the  upper  gallery  on  the  same  edi¬ 
fice  ;  and  the  third ,  from  its  great  eleva¬ 
tion,  commands  a  view  of  the  remote  dis¬ 
tance  which  describes  the  horizon  in  the 
painting.  Above  the  last-mentioned  gal¬ 
lery  is  placed  the  identical  copper  ball 
which  for  so  many  years  occupied  the 
summit  of  St.  Paul’s  ;  and  above  it  is  a 
fac-simile  of  the  cross  by  which  it  was 
surmounted.  Over  these  is  hung  the 
small  wooden  cabin  in  which  Mr.  Hornor 
made  his  drawings  for  the  picture,  in  the 
same  perilous  situation  it  occupied  during 
the  period  of  the  repairs  which  some  years 
ago  were  done  to  the  cathedral.  A  small 
flight  of  stairs  leads  from  this  spot  to  the 
open  gallery  which  surrounds  the  top  of 
the  Colosseum,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  Regent’s  Park  and  the  subjacent 
country. 


The  communication  with  the  galleries 
is  by  staircases  of  curious  construction, 
built  on  the  outer  side  of  the  central  co¬ 
lumn  already  mentioned.  This  column 
is  hollow,  and  within  it  a  small  circular 
chamber  is  to  be  caused  to  ascend  when 
freighted  with  company,  by  means  of 
machinery,  with  an  imperceptible  motion 
to  the  first  gallery.  The  doors  of  the 
chamber  will  then  open,  and  by  this  novel 
means  of  being  elevated,  visiters  may 
avoid  the  fatigue  of  ascending  by  the 
stairs,  and  then  walk  out  into  the  gallery 
to  enjoy  the  picture. 

In  extent  and  accuracy,  the  Panorama 
is  one  of  the  most  surprising  achievements 
of  art  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The 
picture  covers  upwards  of  40,000  square 
feet,  or  nearly  an  acre  of  canvass  ;  the 
dome  of  the  building  on  which  the  sky  is 
painted,  is  thirty  feet  more  in  diameter 
than  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s ;  and  the 
circumference  of  the  horizon  from  the 
point  of  view,  is  nearly  130  miles.  The 
painting  is  almost  completed ;  indeed, 
sufficiently  so,  for  the  general  effect ; 
although  this  will  be  considerably  in¬ 
creased  by  the  insertion  of  the  remaining 
details,  and  the  last  or  finishing  touches. 
Much  as  the  spectator  will  be  struck  by 
the  fidelity  of  the  representation,  there  is 
one  claim  it  has  to  his  admiration,  which 
has  only  to  be  explained  to  be  universally 
acknowledged.  It  is  simply  this.  Only 
let  such  of  our  readers  as  have  ascended 
the  galleries  of  St.  Paul’s,  think  of  the 
fatigue  they  experienced  in  the  toil,  and 
comparatively  speaking,  the  little  gratifi¬ 
cation  they  experienced  on  their  arrival  at 
the  summit.  In  short,  what  had  they 
for  their  pains  but  the  distinct  roofs  of  the 
houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  while 
the  rest  of  the  city  was  half  lost  in  fog  and 
the  smoke  of  44  groves  of  chimneys.” 
The  only  period  at  which  London  can  be 
seen ,  is  at  sun-rise  on  a  fine  summer 
morning — such  a  morning,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  the  last  Coronation.  This  too 
must  be  before  the  many  thousand  fires 
are  lighted — exactly  the  period  at  which 
it  is  impossible  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
cathedral.  In  the  Panorama  of  the  Co¬ 
losseum,  therefore,  alone  it  is  that  we 
can  see  the  44  mighty  heart,”  the  town  we 
inhabit ;  and  for  this  grand  scene  we  are 
indebted  to  the  indefatigable  genius  of 
Mr.  Hornor.* 

*  It  may  be  a  lest  of  the  length  of  the  reader’s 
acquaintance  with  the  Mirror — but  at  page  450, 
vol.  i.  he  wiil  find  a  brief  account  of  the  means 
by  which  Mr.  Hornor  completed  his  sketches  for 
the  Panorama — his  erection  of  an  observatory — 
and  a  faint  idea  of  the  extreme  perils,  all  which 
did  not  daunt  the  fearless  mind  of  this  as¬ 
piring  artist.  Mr.  Britton  says  the  sketches 
made  for  the  projected  picture,  occupied  2,000 
sheets  of  paper ! 
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The  magnificent  effect  of  the  Panorama, 
however,  baffles  all  description  of  our  pen. 
Indeed,  the  scene  gives  rise  to  so  many 
inspiring  associations  in  an  enthusiastic 
mind,  that  few  Englishmen,  and  still 
fewer  Londoners,  are  equal  to  the  detail 
of  its  description.  Every  inch  of  the 
vast  circumference  abounds  with  subject 
lor  reflection.  The  streets  filled  with  pas¬ 
sengers  and  vehicles — the  grandeur  of  the 
public  buildings,  churches,  and  palatial 
structures  —  the  majestic  river  winding 
grandly  along,  with  the  shipping,  ves¬ 
sels,  and  gay  trim  of  civic  barges  gliding 
on  its  surface,  its  banks  studded  with 
splendid  hospitals,  docks,  and  antique 
towers — and  its  stream  crossed  with  mag¬ 
nificent  bridges — till  it  stretches  away  be¬ 
yond  the  busy  haunts  of  industry,  to  the 
rural  beauties  of  Richmond,  and  the 
castellated  splendour  of  Windsor.  Of 
course,  the  river  is  the  most  attractive 
object  in  the  painting ;  but  overlooking 
the  merits  of  the  town  itself,  and  the 
world  of  streets  and  buildings — the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  environs  is  delightfully 
picturesque,  and  the  distances  are  admi¬ 
rably  executed  ;  while  the  whole  forms  an 
assemblage  of  grandeur,  unparalleled  in 
art,  as  the  reality  is  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

The  grand  and  distinguishing  merit  of 
the  Panorama  at  the  Colosseum  is,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  higher  order  than  we  nave  yet 
pointed  out  to  the  reader.  It  has  the 
unusual  interest  of  picturesque  effect  with 
the  most  scrupulous  accuracy ;  and,  in 
illustration  of  the  latter  excellence,  so 
plain  are  the  principal  streets  in  the  view, 
that  thousands  of  visiters  will  be  able  to 
identify  their  own  dwellings.  We  have 
termed  this  an  unusual  effect,  because  we 
are  accustomed  to  view  panoramas  as  fine 
productions  of  art,  with  fascinating  and 
novel  contrasts,  and  altogether  as  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures;  but  pleasing  as  may  be  their 
effect  on  the  spectator,  it  must  fall  very 
short  of  the  intense  interest  created  by 
the  topographical  or  map-like  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Hoinor’s  picture,  which  is  correct 
even  to  the  most  minute  point  of  detail. 
Thousands  of  spectators  will  therefore 
become  rivetted  by  some  particular  ob¬ 
jects,  for  every  Londoner  can  name  a  score 
of  sites  which  are  endeared  to  him  by 
some  grateful  recollections  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  his  life ;  whilst  our  country  friends 
will  be  lost  in  admiration  at  the  immense 
knot  of  dwellings,  till  they  contrive  to 
pick  their  road  back  to  their  inn  or  tem¬ 
porary  abode  in  this  queen  of  cities.  In 
order  to  court  the  rigorous  inspection  of 
the  most  critical  visiters,  engraved  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  picture, 
numbered  and  described,  will  be  placed 
D  2 


in  the  compartments  to  which  the  pano¬ 
rama  corresponds  ;  and  for  still  further 
gratification,  glasses  will  be  placed  in  the 
gallery,  by  which  houses  at  the  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  city  may 
easily  be  discerned.  All  this  amounts  to 
microscopic  painting,  or  the  most  elabo¬ 
rate  mosaic-work  of  art. 

The  effect  of  the  near  houses,  or  those 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sc.  Paul’s, 
is  very  striking  ;  and  the  perspective  and 
effect  of  light  and  shade  of  the  campanile 
towers  in  front  of  the  cathedral  aTe  admi¬ 
rably  managed.  In  short,  nothing  can 
exceed  the  fine  contrast  of  the  bold  and 
broad  buildings  in  the  fore-ground  with 
the  work  of  the  middle,  and  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  the  back-ground  : — . 

Now  to  the  sister  hills  that  skirt  her  plain. 

To  lofty  Harrow  now,  and  now  (o  where 
Majestic  Windsor  lifts  his  princely  brow. 

In  lovely  conlrast  to  this  glorious  view. 

Calmly  magnificent. 

*  *  *  * 

Heavens  !  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around. 
Of  hills,  and  dales,  aiid  woods,  and  lawns,  and 
spires, 

- till  all 

The  stretching  landscape  into  mist  decays. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  for  painting 
to  achieve  anything  nearer  to  reality  than 
has  been  effected  in  the  union  of  the  pro¬ 
jecting  portions  and  the  flat  surface  of  the 
picture — an  effect  which  will  be  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  spectator.  This 
part  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Paris,  “  of  whose 
talents  and  valuable  assistance  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  painting,”  says  a  writer  in 
the  Times ,  “  the  proprietor  speaks  in 
terms  of  generous  enthusiasm,  which  are 
well  deserved,  and  equally  honourable  to 
both  parties.”  Another  critical  writer, 
in  the  Weekly  Review ,  likewise,  pays  a 
deserved  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Paris,  in  his  share  of  the  painting.  He 
says,  “  The  spectator  who  shall  view  this 
magnificent  Panorama,  without  being 
previously  informed  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  able  and  indefatigable 
artist,  Mr.  E.  T.  Paris,  had  to  contend, 
however  he  may  be  struck  with  the  tout 
ensemble ,  will  hardly  be  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  merit  of  the  work.  In  the  first 
place,  as  no  one  individual  could  accom¬ 
plish  such  an  undertaking  in  a  sufficiently 
short  period,  many  artists  were  necessa¬ 
rily  employed ;  each  of  these  had  his 
own  peculiar  style,  and  taste,  and  no¬ 
tions,  which  of  course  he  would  not  de¬ 
part  from  ;  when  each  of  the  assistant 
artists,  therefore,  had  finished  his  part, 
it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Paris  to  go 
himself  over  the  whole,  retouch  every¬ 
thing,  and  reduce  the  various  parts  into 
harmony  with  each  other.  This  he  has 
effected  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  so 
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that,  at  present  the  productions  of  nume¬ 
rous  dissimilar  pencils  appear  like  the 
creation  of  one  man.  Another,  and  per¬ 
haps  still  greater  difficulty,  was  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  true  perspective  from  so  elevated 
and  novel  a  point  of  view,  and  on  curved 
canvass  ;  for,  by  the  closing  of  the  dome, 
that  part  of  the  picture  upon  which  the 
greatest  distance  was  to  be  represented,  is 
in  reality  placed  nearest  to  the  spectator. 
We  must  observe,  however,  that  these 
difficulties  have  all  been  surmounted,  and 
that  the  illusion  is  most  complete.” 

Our  limits  advise  us  to  quit  the  prin¬ 
cipal  building,  or  that  appropriated  to 
the  panoramic  view,  especially  as  we  can¬ 
not  convey  to  the  reader  an  indistinct 
notion  of  the  curious  stair-work,  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  carpentry  of  the  ascents,  &c. 
We  were  induced  to  ascend  to  the  exterior, 
but  the  mid-day  smoke  of  the  town,  and 
the  heavy  fog  of  the  day,  spoiled  our  view. 
Had  it  not  been  so,  the  numerous  build¬ 
ings  below,  with  the  gardens,  &c.  would 
have  reminded  us  that  much  yet  remained 
to  be  seen.  We  hastened  down  the  stair¬ 
case,  as  quickly  as  the  loop-hole  light 
would  allow,  (tor  this  part  is  to  be  lit 
with  gas,)  and  returned  to  the  front  court 
by  the  large  door  at  which  we  entered. 
In  the  entrance-hall  are  two  aloes  in  tubs, 
one  of  them  of  noble  size,  and  we  could 
not  help  contrasting  this  single  triumph 
of  Nature  with  the  little  world  of  art  we 
had  just  been  exploring  ;  and  our  train 
of  reflection  was  unbroken  on  our  entering 
by  the  left-hand  lodge-door,  a  range  of 
arched  conservatories,  in  the  cehtre  of  one 
of  which  is  a  Camellia  Japonica ,  which 
produces  thirty  varieties  of  flower,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  specimen 
in  England.  Already  here  are  several 
rare  and  beautiful  plants — a  large  pro- 
portion  of  exotics,  and  some  of  the  most 
curious  plants  of  this  country’s  growth. 
In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  chambers  is  a 
circular  tank  of  water,  surrounded  by 
small  jets ,  which  are  to  raise  their  streams 
so  as  to  form  around  base  of  water,  within 
which  are  to  be  aquatic  plants,  &c.  At 
the  end  of  this  room  aviaries  are  in  pre¬ 
paration. 

Hence  we  ascended  into  a  beautiful 
reading-room,  with  French  windows  and 
rusticated  Gothic  verandas.  The  artistes 
were  here  busy  in  hanging  the  walls,  &c. 
with  green  damask  moreen.  The  next 
room  in  the  suite  will  be  a  library  of 
beautiful  proportions  ;  and  beyond  this 
will  be  another  room  equally  splendid, 
besides  numerous  other  smaller  apart¬ 
ments,  in  all  numbering  thirty.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  part  of  the  building  is  to  afford 
to  subscribers  all  the  advantages  of  a  club 
and  a  reading-room,  combined  with  the 


novel  and  luxurious  conveniences  of  the 
establishment. 

We  now  come  to  what  appears  to  us 
the  bijou  of  the  whole.  A  passage  leads 
from  the  saloon  to  a  suite  of  small  cham¬ 
bers,  representing  a  Swiss  cottage.  One 
of  these  rooms  is  finished.  It  is  wain- 
scotted  with  coloured  (knotted)  wood,  and 
carved  in  imitation  of  the  fanciful  interior 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  Swiss  mountaineers. 
The  immense  projecting  chimney,  its  ca¬ 
pacious  corners,  and  the  stupendous  fire- 
dogs,  are  truly  characteristic  charms  ot 
cottage  life ;  and  the  illusion  is  not  a 
little  enhanced  by  the  prospect  from  the 
windows,  consisting  of  terrific  rocks 
and  caverns,*  among  which  a  cascade  is 
to  fall  from  an  immense  height  into  a 
lake,  which  is  to  spread  immediately  be¬ 
neath  the  windows.  The  water  is  not  yet 
admitted  here  ;  but  from  some  successful 
specimens  of  this  branch  of  art,  which  we 
have  seen,  we  are  induced  to  think  the 
Swiss  cottage  and  its  scenery  will  be  very 
attractive.  The  exterior  of  the  dwelling, 
with  its  broad  eaves,  & c.  is  beautifully 
picturesque  ;  and  the  interior,  supplied 
with  a  suite  of  rustic  furniture,  is  even  suf¬ 
ficiently  unique  for  the  recherche  taste  of 
Mr.  Hope. 

This  is  but  an  imperfect  outline  of  the 
ingenious  works  which  are  now  just 
finishing  at  the  Colosseum.  The  under¬ 
taking,  as  the  name  imports,  is  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  enterprises  for  pub¬ 
lic  gratification  which  it  has  ever  been 
our  lot  to  witness ;  but  great  as  may 
be  the  capital  already  expended  here, 
and  indefatigable  as  have  been  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  proprietor  during  the  last 
seven  years,  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
such  genius  should  not  be  amply  remu¬ 
nerated.  As  a  concentration  of  every  re¬ 
fined  amusement  and  luxurious  comfort 
which  the  taste  of  the  times  can  dictate, 
the  Colosseum  will  doubtless  be  without 
a  rival  in  Europe.  The  charms  of  useful 
and  elegant  literature  will  here  alternate 
with  the  exquisite  masterpieces  of  modem 
art — and  to  aid  these  attractions,  the  pure 
pleasures  of  the  garden  and  green-house, 
and  studies  from  the  wild  and  wonderful 
of  sublime  nature — will  be  superadded. 
The  extent  occupied  by  the  requisite 
buildings,  &c.  is,  as  we  were  informed, 
little  short  of  five  acres. 

To  conclude,  the  Colosseum  will  very 
shortly  be  opened  to  the  public.  In  the 
meantime,  such  persons  as  wish,  may  be 
gratified  with  a  private  view  of  the  works 
in  their  present  state,  on  terms  which 

*  Mimic  rocks  and  stones  may  be  wrought 
into  sublime  effect;  and  have  often  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  landscape-gardening  with  striking 
success. 
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have  already  been  announced  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor. 


TO  - 

(  For  the  Mirror.  ) 

Yes  !  tis  to  thee  love 
I  waken  the  string; 

Yes!  ’tis  to  thee  love 
I  only  would  sing; 

And  in  thine  eyes  love, 

I  ask  but  to  shine; 

With  softest  affection. 

As  thou  dost  iu  mine. 

Dearest  and  kindest, 

J  ask  but  to  be 
Cherished  by  thee  love. 

As  thou  art  by  me; 

Theu  shall  our  moments 
Glide  sunnily  o'er. 

And  blest  with  each  other, 

We  sigh  for  no  more. 

Wife  of  thy  bosom, 

By  thee  loved  alone. 

No  dearer  blessing 
This  proud  world  can  own; 

All  its  attractions 
Delighted  I’ll  fly, 

For  thee  love,  to  live, 

And  with  thee  love  to  die  !  II. 


HIEROGLYPH ICAL  CHARAC¬ 
TERS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Hieroglyphics  consist  in  certain  sym¬ 
bols  which  are  made  to  stand  for  invisible 
objects,  on  account  of  some  analogy 
which  such  symbols  were  supposed  to 
bear  to  the  objects.  Egypt  was  the 
country  where  this  sort  of  writing  was 
mo;t  studied,  and  brought  into  a  regular 
science.  In  hieroglyphics  was  conveyed 
all  the  boasted  knowledge  of  their  priests. 
According  to  the  properties  which  they 
ascribed  to  animals,  they  chose  them  to 
be  the  emblems  of  moral  objects.  Thus 
ingratitude  was  expressed  by  a  viper ; 
imprudence,  by  a  fly  ;  wisdom,  by  an 
ant  ;  knowledge,  by  an  eye ;  eternity, 
by  a  circle  which  has  neither  beginning 
nor  end;  a  man  universally  shunned,  by 
an  eel,  which  they  supposed  to  be  found 
with  no  other  fish.  Sometimes  they  joined 
two  or  more  of  these  characters  together, 
as  a  serpent  with  a  hawk’s  head,  denoted 
nature,  with  God  presiding  over  it. 

Ina. 


jTlannens  &  Customs  of  all  "Nations. 

BULL-FIGHTS  AT  LIMA. 

From  General  Miller's  Memoirs. 
Second  edition. 

The  taste  for  bull-fights,  introduced  by 
the  early  Spaniards,  is  retained  by  their 


American  descendants  with  undlminish- 
ed  ardour.  The  announcement  of  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  this  kind  produces  a  state  of 
universal  excitement.  The  streets  are 
thronged,  and  the  population  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  dressed  in  their  gayest 
attire,  add  to  the  multitudes  of  the  city. 
The  sport  is  conducted  with  an  eclat  that 
exceeds  the  bull-fights  in  every  other  part 
of  South  America,  and  perhaps  even  sur¬ 
passes  those  of  Madrid.  The  death  of 
the  bull,  when  properly  managed,  creates 
as  much  interest  in  the  ladies  of  Lima,  as 
the  death  of  the  hare  to  the  English  hunt¬ 
ress,  or  the  winning  horse  to  the  titled 
dames  at  Newmarket  or  Doncaster.  Nor 
can  the  pugilistic  fancy  of  England  take 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  event  of  a  prize¬ 
fight,  than  the  gentlemen  of  Lima  in  the 
scientific  worrying  of  a  bull.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  observe  how  various  are  ideas  of 
cruelty  in  different  countries.  The  Eng¬ 
lish,  for  instance,  exclaim  against  the 
barbarity  of  the  bull-fight,  as  compared 
with  the  noble  sport  of  cock-fighting, 
badger-baiting,  &c.  But  their  enlight¬ 
ened  horror  could  not  exceed  the  disgust 
shown  by  a  young  South  American,  who 
witnessed  a  casual  boxing-match  between 
two  boys  in  Hyde  Park,  surrounded  and 
encouraged,  as  he  expressed  himself,  by 
well-dressed  barbarians.  It  is  amusing 
to  witness  the  complacency  with  which 
one  nation  accuses  another  of  cruelty, 
witheut  taking  a  glance  at  customs  at 
home.  The  bulls  destined  for  the  ring 
are  obtained  principally  from  the  woods 
in  the  valleys  of  Chincha,  where  they  are 
bred  in  a  wild  state.  To  catch  and  drive 
them  to  Lima,  a  distance  of  sixty  leagues, 
is  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  expense. 
A  bull  is  given  by  each  gremio ,  or  incor¬ 
porated  trading  company  of  the  city. 
The  gremios  vie  in  decorating  their  do¬ 
nation,  which  is  bedizened  with  ribbons 
and  flowers;  across  its  shoulders  are  sus¬ 
pended  mantles  richly  embroidered  with 
the  arms  of  the  gremio  to  w’hich  it  be¬ 
longs,  all  of  which  become  the  perquisite 
of  the  Toreador  or  Matador  who  slays 
the  bull.  The  price  of  admission  is  four 
reals,  or  two  shillings ;  but  an  additional 
charge  is  made  for  seats  in  the  boxes  ; 
and  the  managers  pay  a  considerable  tax 
to  government  on  every  performance. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  fixed 
upon  for  a  bull-fight,  every  street  leading 
to  the  amphitheatre  is  crowded  with  car¬ 
riages,  horsemen,  and  pedestrians.  All 
are  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement,  the 
highest  glee,  and  in  full  dress.  The 
business  of  the  ring  commences  about 
2  p.  m.  by  a  curious  sort  of  prelude.  A 
company  of  soldiers  perform  a  despejo ,  or 
a  military  pantomime.  The  men  having 
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been  previously  drilled  for  that  purpose, 
go  through  a  variety  of  fanciful  evolu¬ 
tions,  forming  the  Roman  and  Greek 
crosses,  stars,  and  figures,  so  describing  a 
sentence,  such  as  viva  la  patria ,  viva 
San  Martin ,  or  the  name  of  any  other 
person  who  happens  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  government.  As  a  finale ,  the  sol¬ 
diers  form  a  circle,  face  outwards,  then 
advance  towards  the  boxes,  preserving 
their  circular  order,  which  they  extend, 
until  they  approach  close  enough  to  climb 
up  to  the  benches.  Every  movement  is 
made  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  ;  the 
effect  is  exceedingly  good.  A  band  of 
music  is  likewise  in  attendance,  and  plays 
at  intervals.  The  prelude  being  over, 
six  or  seven  toreador  enter  the  arena  on 
foot,  dressed  in  silk  jackets  of  different 
colours,  richly  spangled  or  bordered  with 
gold  or  silver  lace.  One  or  two  of  these 
men,  and  w’ho  are  called  matadores ,  are 
pardoned  criminals,  and  they  receive  a 
considerable  sum  for  every  bull  they  kill. 
About  the  same  time  various  amateurs, 
well  mounted  on  steeds  gaily  caparisoned, 
fancifully  and  tastefully  attired,  present 
themselves.  When  all  is  prepared,  a 
door  is  opened  under  the  box  occupied  by 
the  municipality,  and  a  bull  rushes  from 
a  pen.  At  first  he  gazes  about  as  if  in 
surprise,  but  is  soon  put  upon  his  mettle, 
by  the  waving  of  flags  and  the  throwing 
of  darts,  crackers,  and  other  annoyances. 
The  amateur  cavaliers  display  their 
horsemanship  and  skill  in  provoking  and 
in  eluding  his  vengeance,  in  order  to 
catch  the  eye  of  some  favourite  fair  one, 
and  to  gain  the  applause  of  their  friends 
and  the  audience.  They  infuriate  the 
animal  by  waving  a  mantle  over  his  head, 
and  when  pursued  they  do  not  allow  their 
horses  to  advance  more  than  a  few  inches 
from  the  horns  of  the  angry  bull.  When 
at  full  speed,  they  make  their  horse  re¬ 
volve  upon  his  hind  legs,  and  remain  in 
readiness  to  make  a  second  turn  upon  the 
animal.  This  operation  is  several  times 
repeated  with  equal  agility  and  boldness, 
and  is  called  capear.  The  amateurs  then 
promenade  around  to  acknowledge  the 
plaudits  bestowed.  This  species  of  spar¬ 
ring  on  horseback  with  the  bull,  is  prac¬ 
tised  only  in  South  America.  Indeed  in 
no  other  part  of  the  world  is  the  training 
of  the  horses,  or  the  dexterity  of  the 
horseman,  equal  to  the  performance  of 
such  exploits.  Effigies  made  of  skin  and 
filled  with  wind,  and  others  made  of 
straw,  in  which  are  live  birds,  are  placed 
jn  the  arena.  The  bull  tosses  them  in 
the  air,  but  being  made  heavy  at  the 
base,  they  come  to  the  ground  always  re¬ 
taining  an  upright  posture.  The  straw 
figures  are  furnished  with  fire-works, 


which  are  made  to  take  fire  when  the 
birds  escape  from  within,  and  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  the  bull  has  the  flam¬ 
ing  and  cracking  figure  upon  his  horns. 
Sometimes  the  bull  is  maddened  by  fire¬ 
works  being  fastened  on  him,  which  go 
off  in  succession.  The  crackers  being 
expended,  the  animal  usually  stands  gaz¬ 
ing  around  with  rolling  tongue,  panting 
sides,  and  eyes  sparkling  with  rage.  He 
is  then  faced  by  the  principal  matador, 
who  holds  a  straight  sword  in  one  hand 
and  a  flag  in  the  other ;  as  the  bull  runs  at 
him  with  full  speed,  the  matador  coolly, 
but  with  great  celerity,  takes  one  step  to 
the  left,  holding  the  flag  just  over  the 
spot  he  occupied  when  the  bull  took  aim. 
Being  foiled,  the  bull  wheels  round,  and 
charges  his  tormentor  a  second  time,  who 
again  skilfully  eludes  being  caught  on 
the  horns :  this  is  repeated  about  three 
times,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  At  length  the  matador  assumes  a 
sort  of  fencing  attitude,  and  at  the  critical 
moment,  plunges  his  sword  into  the 
bull’s  neck,  near  to  its  shoulders,  when 
it  falls  dead  at  his  feet.  Handkerchiefs 
are  waved,  and  applauding  shouts  re¬ 
sound  from  every  side.  Four  horses 
richly  harnessed  then  appear.  The  dead 
bull  is  quickly  fixed  to  traces,  and  drag¬ 
ged  out  at  a  gallop,  cheered  by  continued 
acclamations. 

“  Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as 
shy, 

Hurl  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dash¬ 
ing  by.”  Byron. 

Other  bulls  are  killed  in  the  same  way 
by  successive  matadores.  One  is  gene¬ 
rally  despatched  by  means  of  a  long  knife 
grasped  by  the  matador,  so  that  when  his 
arm  is  extended,  the  blade  is  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  wrist.  The  bull  being  wor¬ 
ried  for  a  time,  the  matador,  instead  of 
receiving  him  on  the  point  of  a  sword  as 
before,  steps  one  pace  aside  as  the  bull 
runs  at  him,  and  adroitly  plunges  the 
knife  into  the  spinal  marrow  behind  the 
horns,  and  the  animal  drops  dead  instan¬ 
taneously.  Another  bull  is  next  attack¬ 
ed  by  mounted  picadores,  armed  with 
lances.  Their  legs  are  protected  by  pad¬ 
ding.  Their  horses  are  of  little  value, 
and  cannot  easily  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  bull.  Neither  do  the  riders  often  at¬ 
tempt  it ;  to  do  so  being  considered  cow¬ 
ardly.  The  consequence  is,  the  horses 
generally  receive  a  mortal  gore  ;  part  of 
their  entrails  are  frequently  torn  out,  and 
exhibit  a  most  disgusting  spectacle.  The 
riders  run  considerable  risk,  for  their 
lances  are  inadequate  to  killing  the  bull, 
which  after  being  gored  and  mangled,  is 
finally  despatched  by  a  matador. 

The  next  bull,  as  he  sallies  from  the 
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pen,  is  encountered  by  six  or  eight  In¬ 
dians  with  short  lances,  who  kneel  down 
like  the  front  rank  of  a  battalion  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  cavalry  charge.  One  or  two  In¬ 
dians  are  usually  tossed  ;  the  others  fol¬ 
low  up  the  bull,  and  when  he  turns  upon 
them,  they  drop  on  one  knee  and  receive 
him  as  before.  They  are  seldom  able  to 
despatch  him,  and  a  matador  steps  for¬ 
ward  to  end  his  sufferings.  Some  of  the 
Indians  are  often  much  hurt :  they  inva¬ 
riably  make  themselves  half  drunk  before 
they  enter  the  circus,  alleging  that  they 
can  fight  the  bull  better  when  they  see 
double.  Again,  another  bull  is  let  into 
the  ring  for  the  lanzada,  or  trial  of  the 
lance,  the  handle  of  which  is  very  long 
and  strong,  fixed  into  a  wooden  socket 
secured  to  the  ground,  and  supported  by 
an  Indian  torrero.  The  head  of  the  lance 
is  a  long  blade  of  highly  tempered  steel ; 
and  made  sharp  as  a  razor.  Before  the 
bull  is  permitted  to  leave  the  pen,  he  is 
rendered  furious  by  a  variety  of  torments. 
When  he  has  been  sufficiently  maddened, 
the  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  makes  a  rush  at  the  Indian,  who  is 
dressed  in  scarlet,  and  directs  the  lance  as 
he  kneels  on  the  ground.  The  raging 
bull  runs  at  him;  but  he  steadily  points 
the  lance,  so  as  to  receive  the  bull  on  its 
point.  Such  is  the  force  with  which  he 
plunges  at  his  opponent,  that  the  lance 
generally  enters  at  the  head,  and  breaking 
through  skull  and  bones,  comes  out  at 
the  sides  or  back.  Finally,  a  bull  with 
tail  erect,  comes  bellowing  and  bounding 
in,  with  a  man  strapped  on  his  back. 
The  animal  jumps  and  capers  about, 
making  every  effort  to  rid  himself  of  his 
burthen,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of 
the  spectators.  The  rider  at  length 
loosens  the  straps,  and  the  bull  is  attack¬ 
ed  on  all  sides  by  amateurs  and  matadores 
on  foot  and  on  horseback.  When  a  ma¬ 
tador  has  killed  a  bull,  he  bows  to  the 
government  box,  then  to  the  municipa¬ 
lity,  and  then  all  around,  receiving  plau¬ 
dits  in  proportion  to  the  skill  he  has 
shown,  and  the  sport  he  has  afforded. 
Advancing  then  to  the  box  of  the  muni¬ 
cipality,  he  receives  his  reward  from  one 
of  the  members,  who  is  appointed  as 
judge  on  the  occasion,  which  consists  of  a 
few  dollars  thrown  into  the  arena.  When 
the  spectators  are  particularly  gratified 
by  the  performance,  they  also  throw 
money  into  the  ring. 

3Tt)t  'Ritetljote  ©alter#. 

ANECDOTES  OE  CELEBRATED  AU¬ 
THORS,  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN. 

Crebillon’s  manner  of  life  was  ex¬ 
tremely  singular  II*  slept  little,  and 


lay  very  hard  ;  he  was  always  surrounded 
with  about  thirty  cat3  and  dogs;  and  used 
to  smoke  tobacco,  to  keep  his  room  sweet 
against  their  exhalations.  Being  one  day 
asked,  in  a  large  company,  which  of  his 
works  he  thought  the  best  ?  “I  don’t 
know,”  answered  he,  44  which  is  my  best 
production  ;  but  this  (pointing  to  his  son, 
who  was  present)  is  certainly  my  worst.” 
“  It  is,”  replied  the  son,  with  vivacity, 
44  because  no  Carthusian  had  a  hand  in 
it,”  alluding  to  the  report  that  the  best 
passages  in  his  father’s  tragedies  had  been 
written  by  a  Carthusian  friar,  who  was 
his  friend. 

Molieres,  the  celebrated  French 
priest  and  mathematician,  was  a  very 
irritable  man,  which  led  him  frequently 
into  passions,  of  which  one  was  the  cause 
of  his  death  in  1742.  In  other  respects 
he  was  reckoned  a  very  amiable  character; 
but  was  apt  to  be  so  absent,  or  absorbed 
in  his  studies,  as  to  appear  almost  wholly 
insensible  to  surrounding  objects.  His 
infirmity  in  this  respect  became  known, 
and  he  was  accordingly  made  the  subject 
of  depredations.  A  shoe-black  once 
finding  him  profoundly  absorbed  in  a  re¬ 
verie,  contrived  to  steal  the  silver  buckles 
from  his  shoes,  replacing  them  with  iron 
ones.  At  another  time,  while  at  his 
studies,  a  villain  broke  into  the  room  in 
which  he  was  sitting,  and  demanded  his 
money  ;  Molieres,  without  rising  from 
his  studies,  or  giving  any  alarm,  coolly 
showed  him  where  it  was,  requesting 
him,  as  a  great  favour,  that  he  would  not 
derange  his  papers. 

Ariosto,  the  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
being  asked  why  he  had  not  built  his 
house  in  a  more  magnificent  manner,  and 
more  suitable  to  the  noble  descriptions 
which  he  had  given  of  sumptuous  palaces, 
beautiful  porticoes,  and  pleasant  foun¬ 
tains,  in  his  Orlando  Furioso ,  he  re¬ 
plied,  44  that  words  were  combined  to¬ 
gether  with  less  expense  than  stones.” 
To  such  a  degree  was  he  charmed  with 
his  own  verse,  and  so  much  did  he  also 
excel  in  his  manner  of  reading,  that  he 
was  always  disgusted  if  he  heard  his  own 
writings  repeated  with  an  ill  grace  and 
accent.  Accordingly,  it  is  said,  that, 
when  he  accidentally  heard  a  potter  sing¬ 
ing  a  stanza  of  his  Orlando  in  an  incor¬ 
rect  and  ungraceful  manner,  he  was  so 
incensed,  that  he  rushed  into  his  shop 
and  broke  several  of  the  pots  which  were 
exposed  to  sale ;  when  the  potter  expos¬ 
tulated  with  him  for  this  unprovoked  in¬ 
jury,  Ariosto  replied,  44  l  indeed  have 
broken  half  a  dozen  of  your  pots,  which 
are  not  worth  so  many  halfpence,  and 
you  have  spoiled  a  stanza  of  mine,  which 
is  worth  a  considerable  sum  of  gold.”  He 
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was  so  attached  to  a  plain  and  frugal 
mode  of  life,  that  he  says  of  himself  in 
one  of  his  poems,  “  that  he  was  a  fit 
person  to  have  lived  in  the  world  when 
acorns  were  the  food  of  mankind.”  His 
constitution  was  delicate  and  infirm; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  temperance  and 
general  abstemiousness,  his  health  was 
often  interrupted.  He  bore  his  last  sick- 
ness  with  uncommon  resolution  and  se¬ 
renity  ;  affirming,  “  that  he  was  willing 
to  die  on  many  accounts,  and  particularly 
because  he  found  that  the  greatest  divines 
were  of  opinion  . that  we  shall  know  one 
another  in  the  other  world  and  he  ob¬ 
served  to  those  who  were  with  him,  u  that 
many  of  his  friends  were  departed,  whom 
he  desired  to  visit,  and  that  he  thought 
every  moment  tedious  till  he  gained  that 
happiness.” 

-Dante,  the  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
has  been  described  by  Boccacio,  as  of  a 
middle  stature,  of  a  pensive  and  melan¬ 
choly  expression  in  his  countenance.  He 
was  courteous  and  civil,  and  his  way  of 
living  extremely  temperate.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  very  absent  man,  of  which 
instances  have  been  recorded  ;  once  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  book  in  an  apothecary’s,  which 
he  had  been  long  looking  for,  he  opened 
it,  and  read  from  morning  till  night  with¬ 
out  being  roused  from  his  pursuit  by  the 
distraction  and  tumult  occasioned  by  'a 
great  wedding  passing  through  the  street. 
For  some  time  he  roved  about  Italy  in 
an  indigent  and  distressed  condition,  till 
he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Lord 
of  Ravenna,  his  patron  and  friend. 

Paul  S cab.ro n,  whose  life  abounds 
with  curious  features,  married  Mademoi¬ 
selle  d’Aubigne,  afterwards  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  was  at 
that  time  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  On 
his  marriage,  the  notary  asked  him  what 
dowry  he  would  settle  upon  his  wife  ?  he 
replied,  “  Immortality :  the  names  of 
the  wives  of  kings  die  with  them,  but 
the  name  of  Scarron’s  wife  shall  live  for 
ever.”  He  was  accustomed  to  talk  to  his 
superiors  with  great  freedom,  and  in  a 
very  jocular  style.  In  a  dedication  to  the 
king,  he  thus  addressed  his  majesty  :  “  I 
shall  endeavour  to  persuade  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  that  you  would  do  yourself  no  in¬ 
jury,  were  you  to  do  me  a  small  favour ; 
for  in  that  case  I  should  become  gay.  If 
I  should  become  more  gay,  1  should 
write  sprightly  comedies  ;  and  if  I  should 
write  sprightly  comedies,  your  majesty 
would  be  amused,  and  thus  your  money 
would  not  be  lost.  All  this  appears  so 
evident  that  I  should  certainly  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  it,  if  I  were  as  great  a  king  as 
I  am  now  a  poor  unfortunate  man.” 
Scarron  took  pleasure  in  reading  his  works 


to  his  friends,  as  he  composed  them  ;  he 
used  to  call  it  trying  them.  Segrais  and 
another  person  coming  to  him  one  day, 
“  Take  a  chair,”  he  said,  “  and  sit  down, 
that  I  may  examine  my  Comic  Romance.” 
When  he  saw  them  laugh  very  heartily, 
he  said  he  was  satisfied,  “  my  book  will 
be  well  received  since  it  makes  persons  of 
such  delicate  taste  laugh.”  He  was  not 
disappointed  in  his  expectations,  for  the 
Romance  had  a  great  run.  In  the  year 
1638,  he  was  attending  the  Carnival  at 
Mons,  of  which  he  was  a  canon.  Having 
put  on  the  dress  of  a  savage,  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  troop  of  boys  into  a  morass, 
where  he  was  kept  so  long,  that  the  cold 
penetrated  his  debilitated  limbs,  which 
became  contracted  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  used  to  compare  his  body  to  the  shape 
of  a  Z.  He  died  in  1660,  at  the  age  of 
fifty ;  he  said  to  his  friends  who  sur¬ 
rounded  his  dying  bed,  “  I  shall  never 
make  you  weep  so  much  as  I  have  made 
you  laugh.”  In  his  epitaph,  made  by 
himself,  he  desires,  in  a  mixture  of  the 
comic  and  the  pathetic,  that  the  passen¬ 
gers  would  not  awaken,  by  their  noise, 
poor  Scarron  from  the  first  good  sleep  he 
had  ever  enjoyed.  P.  T.  W. 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


LEGENDS  OF  THE  LAKES  ;  OR,  SAY¬ 
INGS  AND  DOINGS  AT  KILLARNEY. 

By  T.  Cr often  Croker ,  Esq. 

Two  volumes  of  46  tickling  ”  legendary 
tales  are  almost  too  much  for  our  laugh¬ 
ter-holding  sides,  but  more  especially  at 
this  merry  season — fraught  with  humour 
— and  when  reminiscences  of  the  past 
make  up  for  lack  of  realities  of  the  pre¬ 
sent.  To  44  notice  ”  such  a  work  is  ten 
times  more  (we  had  almost  said)  trouble 
than  to  despatch  half  a  dozen  dull  books, 
or  a  dozen  harmless,  well-meaning  satires 
on  human  nature.  But  we  will  do  our 
best  to  detach  some  of  the  good  things 
from  Mr.  Croker’s  volumes,  although 
the  humour  of  the  sketches  whieh  adorn 
them,  is  of  too  subtle  a  quality  for  our 
pen  or  sheet  to  hold. 

Mr.  Croker  takes  for  granted  that  when 
people  go  to  see  the  Lakes  of  Killarney, 
they  do  not  intend  making  a  very  serious 
business  of  the  excursion  ;  but  rather  de¬ 
sire,  while  their  eyes  are  pleased  with  ro¬ 
mantic  scenery,  that  their  ears  should  be 
tickled  by  legendary  tales ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  thinks  it  extraordinary  that  no 
guide-book  should  exist  for  the  local  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Killarney.  This  accounts  for 
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our  finding  Mr.  Croker  on  the  box  of  the 
Killarney  mail  coach,  beside  Mat.  Crow¬ 
ley,  the  driver,  at  page  2,  of  his  first 
volume.  Here  is  no  preamble  about 
“  friends  pressing  the  author  to  print — 
not  intended  for  the  public  eye — a  mere 
note-book,”  &c. — but  he  begins  his  jour¬ 
ney  with  the  first  crack  of  the  whip, 
and  a  “  righte  merrie  ”  journey  it  is. 

Our  facetious  friend  soon  reaches  Kil¬ 
larney,  and  is  introduced  to  the  lord  high- 
admiral  of  the  lakes,  and  then,  as  the 
newspapers  say  of  a  pantomime,  the 
u  fun  begins.”  Our  first  extract  is 

o’sullivan’s  punch  bowl. 

“  What  are  we  to  land  here  for  ?”  said 
I  to  the  coxswain. 

“  Only  just  to  show  your  honour 
O’Sullivan’s  cascade,”  was  the  reply. 
“  Here,  Doolan,  show  the  gentleman  the 
way.”  Ascending  a  rugged  path  through  the 
wood,  we  soon  reached  the  foot  of  the  fall. 

“  Isn’t  that  as  fine  a  sight  as  you’d 
meet  with  in  a  month  of  Sundays,”  said 
Doolan.  Only  see  how  the  white  water 
comes  biting  like  a  pot  of  praties  over 
the  big,  black  rocks,  down  it  comes,  one 
tumble  over  the  other,  the  green  trees  all 
the  while  stretching  out  their  arms  as  if 
they  wanted  to  stop  it.  And  then  it 
makes  such  a  dickins  of  a  nise  as  it 
pounces  into  that  black  pool  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  that  it’s  enough  to  bother  the  brains 
of  a  man  entirely.  Why,  then,  isn’t  it  a 
wonder  how  all  that  water  sprung  up  out 
of  the  mountain  ?  for  sure,  isn’t  there  a 
bit  of  a  lake  above  there,  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hill  that  the  waterfall  comes  out  of, — 
they  calls  it  O’Sullivan’s  Punch  Bowl  ?” 

“  And,  pray,  who  was  this  O’Sullivan 
that  had  such  a  capacious  Punch  Bowl?” 

“  Och,  then,  ’tis  he’s  the  fine,  portly 
looking  jantleman,  and  has  a  vice  (voice) 
as  big  as  twenty  ;  ’twould  do  your  heart 
good  to  hear  the  cry  of  him  on  a  stag 
hunt  day,  making  the  mountain  ring 
again.” 

“  Well,  Doolan,  you  haven’t  told  me 
all  this  time  who  O’Sullivan  is.” 

“  Why,  then,  that’s  the  quare  question 
for  your  honour  to  be  after  axing  me. 
Sure  all  the  country  knows  O’Sullivan  of 
Toomies,  for  didn’t  him,  and  his  father 
before  him,  live  at  the  butt  end  of  the 
mountain,  near  the  neck  of  the  Lawn  ; 
and  wasn’t  they  great  chieftains  in  the 
o uLd  times ;  and  hadn’t  they  a  great 
sketch  of  country  to  themselves :  they 
haven’t  so  much  now,  for  their  hearts 
were  too  big  for  their  manes  (means  ;) 
and  that’s  the  rason  O’Sullivan  was  ob¬ 
ligated  to  sell  this  part  of  the  mountain 
to  Mr.  Herbert  of  JMucruss.” 

“A  sad  story  this,  Doolan;  but  it 


seems  to  me  these  O’Sullivans  must 
have  been  very  fond  of  a  bowl  of  punch, 
or  why  is  the  lake  you  mentioned  called 
O’Sullivan’s  Punch  Bowl  ?” 

“  Oh,  then,  your  honour’s  as  sharp  as 
a  needle  entirely  ;  but  about  that  same 
lake  it’s  a  quare  story  sure  enough.  A 
long  time  before  there  was  a  waterfall 
here  at  all,  one  of  the  rale  ould  O’Sulli¬ 
vans  was  out  all  day  hunting  the  red  deer 
among  the  mountains.  Well,  sir,  just  as 
he  was  getting  quite  weary,  and  was  wish¬ 
ing  for  a  drop  of  the  cratur  to  put  him 
in  spirits — ” 

Or  spirits  into  him,”  said  I. 

u  Oh,  sure,  ’tis  all  the  same  thing,” 
returned  Doolan  with  a  grin,  intended  for 
a  smile.  “  ’Tis  all  one  surely,  if  a  man 
can  only  have  the  drop  when  he  wants  it. 
Well,  what  should  O’Sullivan  see  but 
the  most  beautiful  stag  that  ever  was  seen 
before  or  since  in  this  world;  for  he  was 
as  big  as  a  colt,  and  had  horns  upon  him 
like  a  weaver’s  beam,  and  a  collar  of  real 
gold  round  his  neck.  Away  went  the 
stag,  and  away  went  the  dogs  after  him 
full  cry,  and  O’Sullivan  after  the  dogs, 
for  he  was  determined  to  have  that  beau¬ 
tiful  fine  stag ;  and  though,  as  I  said,  he 
was  tired  and  weary  enough,  you’d  think 
the  sight  of  that  stag  put  fresh  life  into 
him.  A  pretty  bit  of  a  dance  he  led 
him,  for  he  was  an  enchanted  stag. 
Away  he  went  entirely  oft'  by  Macgilli- 
cuddy’s  Recks,  round  by  the  mountains 
of  the  Upper  Lake,  crossed  the  river  by 
the  Eagle’s  Nest,  and  never  stopped  nor 
staid  till  he  came  to  where  the  Punch 
Bowl  is  now.  When  O’Sullivan  came  to 
the  same  place  he  was  fairly  ready  to 
drop,  and  for  certain  that  was  no  wonder; 
but  what  vexed  him  more  than  all  was  to 
find  his  dogs  at  fault,  and  the  never  a  bit 
of  a  stag  to  be  seen  high  nor  low.  Well, 
my  dear  sowl ,  he  didn’t  know  what  to 
make  of  it,  and  seeing  there  was  no  use 
in  staying  there,  and  it  so  late,  he  whist¬ 
led  his  dogs  to  him,  and  was  just  going  to 
go  home.  The  moon  was  just  setting 
over  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  shedding 
her  light,  broad  and  bright,  over  the 
edge  of  the  wood  and  down  on  the  lake, 
which  was  like  a  sheet  of  silver,  except 
where  the  islands  threw  their  black  sha¬ 
dows  over  the  water.  O’Sullivan  looked 
about  him,  and  began  to  grow  quite  dis¬ 
mal  in  himself,  for  sure  it  was  a  lonesome 
sight,  and  besides  he  had  a  sort  of  dread 
upon  him,  though  he  couldn’t  tell  the 
reason  why.  So  not  liking  to  stay  there, 
as  I  said  before,  he  was  just  going  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  home,  when, 
who  should  he  see,  but  Fuan  Mac  Cool 
(Fingal.)  standing  like  a  big  joint  (giant) 
on  the  top  of  a  rock.  4  Hallo,  O’Sulli- 
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van,*  says  he,  4  where  are  you  going  so 
fast  ?’  says  he,  4  come  back  with  me,’ 
says  he,  4  I  want  to  have  some  talk  with 
you.  \  ou  may  be  sure  it  w cio  O’Sul¬ 
livan  was  amazed  and  a  little  bit  fright¬ 
ened  too,  though  he  wouldn’t  pertind 
to  it ;  and  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  he 
was ;  for  if  O’Sullivan  had  a  big  vice, 
(voice)  Fuan  Mac  Cool  had  a  bigger  ten 
times,  and  it  made  the  mountains  shake 
again  like  thunder,  and  all  the  eagles  fly 
up  to  the  moon.  c  What  do  you  want 
with  me  ?’  says  O’Sullivan,  at  the  same 
time  putting  on  as  bould  a  face  as  he 
could.  4  I  want  to  know  what  business 
you  had  hunting  my  stag?’  says  Fuan, 
4  by  the  vestment,’  says  he,  4  if  ’twas 
any  one  else  but  yourself,  O’Sullivan,  I’d 
play  the  red  vengeance  with  hkn.  But, 
as  you’re  one  of  the  right  sort,  I’ll  pass  it 
over  this  time  ;  and,  as  my  stag  has  led 
you  a  pretty  dance  over  the  mountains, 
I’ll  give  you  a  drop  of  good  drink,  O’Sul¬ 
livan  ;  only  take  my  advice,  and  never 
hunt  my  stag  again.’  Then  Fuan  Mac 
Cool  stamped  with  his  foot,  and  all  of  a 
sudden,  just  in  the  hollow  which  his  foot 
made  in  the  mountain,  there  came  up  a 
little  lake,  which  tumbled  down  the  rocks, 
and  made  the  waterfall.  When  O’Sulli¬ 
van  went  to  take  a  drink  of  it,  what 
should  it  be  but  rale  whiskey  punch,  and 
it  staid  the  same  way,  running  with 
whiskey  punch,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  until  the  Sasenaghs *  came  into 
the  country,  when  all  at  once  it  was  turn¬ 
ed  to  water,  though  it  goes  still  by  the 
name  of  O’Sullivan’s  Punch  Bowl.’  ” 

In  the  island,  the  guide  importunes 
Mr.  Croker  to  visit  the  shelf  of  a  rock 
overshadowed  by  yew,  and  called  the  Bed 
of  Honour,  44  because  ’twas  there  a  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  would  go  to  sleep 
to  cool  himself  after  drinking  plenty  of 
whiskey  punch.”  He  is  cautioned  against 
venturing  too  near  the  ledge  of  a  rock, 
44  the  very  spot  the  poor  author  gentle¬ 
man  fell  from  ;  they  called  him  Hell — 
Hell — no,  ’twasn’t  Hell,  either,  but  Hal; 
oh,  then,  what  a  head  I  have  upon  me — 
oh,  I  have  it  now — Hallam’s  the  name, 
your  honour.” 

44  What  the  author  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ?” 

44  True  for  you,  sir,  he  was  a  middle 
aged  man ;”  44  and  then  there  was  an¬ 
other  great  writing  gentleman,  one  Sir 
Walter  Scott,”  &c. 

Mr.  Croker  chances  to  be  confined  to 
his  hotel  by  the  rainy  weather,  and  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  introduces  the  following  legend, 
narrated  by  one  of  his  old  friends  : — 

44  Well,  well,”  said  Lynch,  smiling, 
4  Saxons— Tlie  English, 


44  I’ll  give  you  the  legend  of  Saint 
Swithin  exactly  as  it  was  told  to  me  about 
a  month  since. — I  have  occasionally  em¬ 
ployed  an  industrious,  poor  man,  named 
Tom  Doody,  to  work  in  my  garden. 
4  Well,  Tom,’  said  I  to  him,  4  this  is 
Swithin’s  day,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain — 
you  see  the  old  saying  of  44  forty  days’ 
rain”  goes  for  nothing.’ — 4  O,  but  the 
day  isn’t  over  yet,’  said  Tom,  4  so  you’d 
better  not  halloo,  sir,  till  you’re  out  of 
the  wood.  I’ll  go  bail  we’ll  have  rain 
some  time  of  the  day,  and  then  you  may 
be  sure  of  it  for  the  forty  days.’ — 4  If 
that’s  the  way,  Tom,’  said  I,  4  this  same 
Swithin  must  have  been  the  thirstiest 
saint  in  the  calendar  ;  and  it’s  quite  cer¬ 
tain  he  must  be  a  real  Irish  saint,  since 
he’s  so  fond  of  the  drop.5 — 4  You  may 
laugh  if  you  please,5  said  Tom,  resting 
on  his  spade,  4  you  may  laugh  if  you 
please,  but  it’s  a  bad  thing  any  how  to 
spake  that  way  of  the  saints  ;  and,  sure. 
Saint  Swithin  was  a  blessed  priest,  and 
the  rain  was  a  miracle  sent  on  his  ac¬ 
count;  but  may  be  you  never  heard  how 
it  came  to  pass.’ — 4  No,  Tom,  I  did  not,’ 
said  I.. — 4  Well,  then,  I’ll  tell  you,’  said 
he,  4  how  it  was.  Saint  Swithin  was  a 
priest,  and  a  very  holy  man,  so  holy  that 
he  went  by  no  other  name  but  that  of  the 
blessed  priest.  He  wasn’t  like  the  priests 
now-a-days,  who  ride  about  on  fine 
horses,  with  spectacles  stuck  upon  their 
noses,  and  horsewhips  in  their  hands,  and 
polished  boots  on  their  legs,  that  fit  them 
as  nate  as  a  Limerick  glove  (God  forgive 
me  for  spoking  ill  of  the  clargy ,  but  some 
of  them  have  no  more  conscience  than  a 
pig  in  a  pratie  garden ;’)  I  give  you 
Doody ’s  own  words,”  said  Mr.  Lynch. 

44  That’s  exactly  what  I  wish.” 

And  h.e  continued — 4  Saint  Swithin 
was  not  that  kind  of  priest,  no  such 
thing  ;  for  he  did  nothing  but  pray  from 
morning  to  night,  so  that  he  brought  a 
blessing  on  the  whole  country  round; 
and  could  cure  all  sorts  of  diseases,  and 
was  so  charitable  that  he’d  give  away  the 
shirt  off  his  back.  Then,  whenever  he 
went  out,  it  was  quite  plain  and  sober,  on 
a  rough  little  mountainy  gar  ran;  and 
he  thought  himself  grand  entirely  if  his 
big  ould  fashioned  boots  got  a  rub  of  the 
grase.  It  was  no  wonder  he  should  be 
called  the  blessed  priest,  and  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  far  and  near  should  flock  to  him  to 
mass  and  confession ;  or  that  they 
thought  it  a  blessed  thing  to  have  him 
lay  his  hands  on  their  heads.  It’s  a  pity 
the  likes  of  him  should  ever  die,  but 
there’s  no  help  for  death  ;  and  sure  if  he 
wasn’t  so  good  entirely  he’d  have  been 
'  left,  and  not  be  taken  away  as  he  was ; 
for  ’tis  them  that  are  most  wanting  are 
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the  first  to  go.  The  news  of  his  death 
Hew  about  like  lightning  ;  and  there  was 
nothing  but  ullagoniny  through  all  the 
country,  and  they  had  no  less  than  right, 
for  they  lost  a  good  friend  the  day  he 
died.  However,  from  ullagoning ,  they 
soon  came  to  fighting  about  where  he  was 
to  be  buried.  His  own  parish  wouldn’t 
part  with  him  if  they  got  half  Ireland, 
and  sure  they  had  the  best  right  to  him  ; 
but  the  next  parish  wanted  to  get  him  by 
the  lauve  laider  (strong  hand,)  for  they 
thought  it  would  bring  a  blessing  on 
them  to  have  his  bones  among  them  ;  so 
his  own  parishioners  at  last  took  and 
buried  him  by  night,  without  the  others 
knowing  any  thing  about  it.  When  the 
others  heard,  it  they  were  tearing  mad, 
and  raised  a  large  faction,  thinking  to 
take  him  up  and  carry  him  away  in  spite 
of  his  parishioners  ;  so  they  had  a  great 
battle  upon  it ;  but  those  who  had  the 
best  right  to  him  were  beat  out  and  out, 
and  the  others  were  just  going  to  take 
him  up,  when  there  came  all  at  once  such 
rain  as  was  never  seen  before  or  since ;  it 
was  so  heavy  that  they  were  obliged  to 
run  away  half  drownded ,  and  give  it  up 
as  a  bad  job.  They  thought,  however, 
that  it  wouldn’t  last  long,  and  that  they 
could  come  again  ;  but  they  were  out  in 
that,  for  it  never  stopped  raining  in  that 
manner  for  forty  days,  so  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  give  it  up  entirely  ;  and  ever 
since  that  time  there’s  always  more  or 
less  rain  on  Saint  Swithin’s  day,  and  for 
forty  days  after.’ 

Just  as  Tom  Doody  had  finished  his 
story  there  came  a  tremendous  shower. 
4  There  now,  why,’  said  Tom,  with  a 
look  of  triumph,  as  we  ran  for  shelter, 
4  there  now,  why,  isn’t  it  a  true  bill  ? 
well,  1  knew  Saint  Swithin  wouldn’t  fail 
us.’  And  I,  as  the  very  elements  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  in  his  favour,  ’was  obliged  to 
leave  him  the  victory.” 

We  pass  over  Mr.  Croker’s  account  of 
Mucruss  Abbey  and  all  its  legendary 
lore,  to  44  Tim  Marcks’s  adventures  with 
a  walking  skull,”  at  Aghadoe. 

44  A  fine  extensive  prospect  this,”  said  I 
to  General  Picket,  so  was  my  guide  called. 

44  That’s  the  good  truth  for  your  ho¬ 
nour,”  he  replied,  44  only  it’s  a  mighty 
lonesome  place,  and  they  say  it’s  haunt¬ 
ed  by  spirits,  though  Tim  Marcks  says 
there’s  no  such  thing.  May  be  your  ho¬ 
nour  wouldn’t  know  Thicus  Morckus ; 
he’s  a  long  stucah  of  a  fellow,  with  a  big 
nose,  wears  knee  breeches,  corderoy  leg¬ 
gings,  and  takes  a  power  of  snuff.  And, 
if  your  honour  would  like  to  see  him,  he 
lives  at  Corrigmalvin,  at  the  top  of  High 
Street,  in  the  town  of  Killarney.  To  be 


sure,  some  people  say,  all  that  comes 
from  Tim  isn’t  gospel,  but  that’s  neither 
here  nor  there  ;  so,  as  I  was  saying,  4  I 
don’t  believe  in  spirits,’  says  he  to  me,  of 
a  day  he  was  mending  the  road  here,  and 
I  along  with  him. — 4  The  dickins  you 
don’t,’  says  1,  4  and  what’s  your  rason 
for  that  same  ?’ — 4  I’ll  tell  you  that,’  says 
he ;  4  it  was  a  could  frosty  night  in  the 
month  of  December,  the  doors  were  shut, 
and  we  were  all  sitting  by  the  side  of  a 
blazing  turf  fire.  My  father  was  smok¬ 
ing  his  doodeen  in  the  chimney  corner, 
my  mother  was  overseeing  the  girls  that 
were  tonging  the  flax,  and  I  and  the  other 
gossoons  were  doing  nothing  at  all,  only 
roasting  pralies  in  the  ashes.  4  Was  the 
colt  brought  in  ?’  says  my  father. 

4  Wisha,  fakes  then !  I  believes  not,* 
says  I.  4  Why,  then,  Tim,’  says  he, 
4  you  must  run  and  drive  him  in  directly, 
for  it’s  a  mortal  could  night.’  4  And 
where  is  he,  father  ?’  says  I.  4  In  the 
far  field,  at  the  other  side  of  the  ould 
church,’  says  he.  4  Murder!’  says  I,  for 
I  didn’t  like  the  thoughts  of  going  near 
the  ould  church  at  all,  at  all.  But  there 
was  no  use  in  saying  agen  it,  for  my  fa¬ 
ther  (God  be  merciful  to  him!)  had  us 
under  as  much  command  as  a  regiment  of 
soldiers.  So  away  I  went,  with  a  light 
foot  and  a  heavy  heart.  Well,  I  soon 
came  to  the  bounds’  ditch  between  the 
farm  and  the  berrin  ground  of  the  ould 
church.  Then  I  slackened  my  pace  a 
little,  and  kept  looking  hither  and  over, 
for  fear  of  being  taken  by  surprise.  The 
moon  was  shining  clear  as  day,  so  that  I 
could  see  the  gray  tombstones  and  the 
white  skulls ;  when,  all  at  once,  I 
thought  one  of  them  began  to  move.  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  two  eyes-;  but, 
fakes,  it  was  true  enough  ;  for  presently 
it  came  walking  down  the  hill,  quite  lei¬ 
surely  at  first,  then  a  little  faster,  till  at 
last  it  came  rolling  at  the  rate  of  a  fox 
hunt.  ’Twill  be  stopped  at  the  bounds’ 
ditch,’  thinks  I ;  but  I  was  never  more 
out  in  my  reckoning,  for  it  bowled  fair 
through  the  gap,  and  made  directly  up  to 
me.  4  By  the  mortal  frost,’  says  1,  4  I’m 
done  for  ;’  and  away  I  scampered  as  fast 
as  my  legs  could  carry  me ;  but  the  skull 
came  faster  after  me,  for  I  could  hear 
every  lump  it  gave  against  the  stones. 
It’s  a  long  stretch  of  a  hill  from  the  ber¬ 
rin  ground  down  to  the  road  ;  but  you’d 
think  I  wasn’t  longer  getting  down  than 
whilst  you’d  be  saying  44  Jack  Robin¬ 
son.”  Sure  enough  I  did  make  great 
haste  ;  but  if  I  did,  44  the  more  haste  the 
worse  speed,”  they  say,  and  so  by  me  any 
how,  for  I  went  souse  up  to  my  neck  in  a 
dirty  Lochaune  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Well,  when  I  recovered  a  little,  what 
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would  1  see  but  the  skull  at  the  edge  of 
the  Lochaune ,  stuck  fast  in  a  furze  bush, 
and  grinning  down  at  me.  Oh,  you’re 
there,’  says  I ;  ;  I’ll  have  one  rap  at  you 
any  how,  for  worse  than  die  I  can’t so 
I  up  with  a  lump  of  a  blackthorn,  I  had 
in  my  fist,  and  gives  it  a  rap,  when  what 
should  it  be  after  all,  but  a  huge  rat, 
which  had  got  into  the  skull,  and,  trying 
to  get  out  again,  it  made  it  to  roll  down 
the  hill  in  that  frightful  way.  To  be 
sure,’  said  Tim,  4  to  be  sure  it  was 
mighty  frightful,  but  it  wasn’t  a  ghost 
after  all;  and,  indeed,  (barring  that)  I 
never  saw  any  thing  worse  than  myself, 
though  we  lived  for  a  long  time  near  the 
ould  church  of  Aghadoe.’  ” 

This  is  all  we  can  spare  room  for  at 
present.  The  second  volume  is  untouch¬ 
ed,  and  will  afford  us  a  few  extractable 
ieces — but  they  must  be  short.  We 
ave  heard  of  all  stages  of  laughter — as 
being  convulsed — ready  to  burst — split¬ 
ting  sides — and  if  our  readers  promise 
not  to  die ,  in  due  order,  with  laughter  — 
we  may  probably  recur  to  Mr.  Croker’s 
very  tickling  volumes. 


Spirit  of  ©istoPerp. 

Analogous  Growth  of  Trees  and  Animals. 
Trees  placed  in  an  exposed  situation 
have  their  resources ; — the  object  being 
to  protect  the  sap-vessels,  which  transmit 
nutriment,  and  which  lie  betwixt  the 
wood  and  the  bark,  the  tree  never  fails  to 
throw  out,  and  especially  on  the  side 
most  exposed  to  the  blast,  a  thick  coating 
of  bark,  designed  to  protect,  and  which 
effectually  does  protect,  the  sap-vessels  and 
the  process  of  circulation  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  from  the  injury  which  necessar  ily 
must  otherwise  ensue.  Now,  if  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  in  danger  of  suffocation  from  want 
of  vital  air,  instead  of  starving  by  being 
exposed  to  its  unqualified  rigour,  instinct 
or  reason  directs  the  sufferer  to  approach 
those  apertures  through  which  any  supply 
of  that  necessary  of  human  life  can  be 
attained,  and  induces  man,  at  the  same 
time,  to  free  himself  from  any  coverings 
which  may  be  rendered  oppressive  by  the 
state  in  which  he  finds  himself.  Now  it 
may  be  easily  proved,  that  a  similar  in¬ 
stinct  to  that  which  induced  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  sufferers  in  the  black-hole  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  to  struggle  with  the  last  efforts  to 
approach  the  solitary  aperture  which  ad¬ 
mitted  air  to  their  dungeon,  and  to  throw 
from  them  their  garments,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  exertions  which  nature 
made  to  relieve  herself  by  perspiration,  is 
proper,  also,  to  the  noblest  of  the  veget¬ 
able  tribe.  Look  at  a  wood  or  plantation 


which  has  not  been  duly  thinned : — the 
trees  which  exist  will  be  seen  drawn  up 
to  poles,  with  narrow  and  scanty  tops, 
endeavouring  to  make  their  way  towards 
such  openings  to  the  sky  as  might  permit 
the  access  of  light  and  air.  If  entirely 
precluded  by  the  boughs  which  have 
closed  over  them,  the  weaker  plants  will 
be  found  strangely  distorted  by  attempts 
to  get  out  at  a  side  of  the  plantation  ;  and 
finally,  if  overpowered  in  these  attempts 
by  the  obstacles  opposed  to  them,  they 
inevitably  perish.  As  men  throw  aside 
their  garments,  influenced  by  a  close  si¬ 
tuation,  trees  placed  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  exhibit  a  bark  thin  and  beauti¬ 
fully  green  and  succulent,  entirely  divested 
of  that  thick,  coarse,  protecting  substance 
which  covers  the  sap-vessels  in  an  ex¬ 
posed  position. 

There  is  a  singular  and  beautiful  pro¬ 
cess  of  action  and  re-action  which  takes 
place  betwixt  the  progress  of  the  roots 
and  of  the  branches.  The  latter  must, 
by  their  vigour  and  numbers,  stretch  out 
under  ground  before  the  branches  can 
develope  themselves  in  the  air ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
branches  so  develope  themselves,  to  give 
employment  to  the  roots  in  collecting 
food.  There  is  a  system  of  close  com¬ 
merce  between  them  ;  if  either  fail  in 
discharging  their  part,  the  other  must 
suffer  in  proportion.  The  increase  of  the 
branches,  therefore,  in  exposed  trees  is  and 
must  be  in  proportion  with  that  of  the 
roots, and  vice  versa  ;  and  as  the  exposed 
tree  spreads  its  branches  on  every  side  to 
balance  itself  against  the  wind,  as  it 
shortens  its  stem  or  trunk,  to  afford  the 
mechanical  force  of  the  tempest  a  shorter 
lever  to  act  upon,  so  numerous  and  strong 
roots  spread  themselves  under  ground,  by 
way  of  anchorage,  to  an  extent  and  in  a 
manner  unknown  to  sheltered  trees. — 
Quarterly  Review . 

Preservation  of  Eggs. 

Relative  to  the  preservation  of  eggs  by 
immersion  in  lime-water,  M.  Peschier  has 
given  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  process.  Eggs  which  he 
had  preserved  for  six  years  in  this  way, 
being  boiled  and  tried,  were  found  per¬ 
fectly  fresh  and  good  ;  and  a  confectioner 
of  Geneva  has  used  a  whole  cask  of  eggs 
preserved  by  the  same  means.  In  the 
small  wray  eggs  may  be  thus  preserved  in 
bottles  or  other  vessels.  They  are  to  be 
introduced  when  quite  fresh,  the  bottle 
then  filled  with  lime-water,  a  little  pow¬ 
dered  lime  sprinkled  in  at  last,  and  then 
the  bottle  closed.  To  prepare  the  lime- 
wuter,  twenty  or  thirty  pints  of  water  are 
to  be  mixed  up  with  five  or  six  pounds  of 
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slaked  quick-lime  put  into  a  covered  ves¬ 
sel  allowed  to  clear  by  standing,  and  the 
lime-water  immediately  used. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 


ARRIVALS  AT  A  WATERING  PLACE. 

Scene — A  conversazione  at  Ladjr  Crumpton's — 
Whist  amt  weariness,  caricatures  and  Chinese 
Puzzle. — Young  ladies  making  tea,  and  young 
gentlemen  making  the  agreeable. —  I'lie  stable- 
boy  handing  rout-cekes — Music  expressive  of 
there  being  nothing  to  do. 

I  play  a  spade  • — such  strange  new  faces 
Are  Hocking  in  from  near  and  far: 

Such  friebts—  Miss  Dobbs  bolds  all  the  aces, — 
One  can’t  imagine  who  they  are  ! 

The  lodgings  at  enormous  prices. 

New  donkeys,  and  another  fly — 

And  Madame  Bonbon  out  of  ices, 

Although  we’re  scarcely  in  July — 

We’re  quite  as  sociable  as  any, 

But  our  old  horse  can  hardiy  crawl — 

And  reully  where  there  are  so  many, 

We  can’t  tell  where  we  ought  to  call. 

Pray  who  has  seen  the  odd  old  fellow 

Who  took  the  Doctor’s  house  last  week  :  — 

A  pretty  chariot,— livery  yellow, 

Almost  as  yellow  as  his  cheek — 

A  widower,  sixty. five,  and  surly. 

And  stifferthan  a  poplar-tree — 

Drinks  rum  and  water,  gets  up  early 
To  dip  his  carcass  in  the  sea — 

He’s  alwaysiu  a  monstrous  hurry, 

And  always  talking  of  Bengal; 

They  say  his  cook  makes  noble  curry — 
i  think,  Louisa,  we  should  call. 

And  ao  Miss  Jones,  the  mantua-maker. 

Has  let  her  cottage  on  the  bill  ? — 

The  drollest  man,  a  sugar-baker. 

Last  year  imported  from  the  till — 

Prates  of  his  orses  and  his  oney. 

Is  quite  in  love  with  fields  and  farms — 

A  horrid  Vandal,— but  his  money 
Will  buy  a  glorious  coat  of  arms; 

Old  Clyster  makes  him  take  the  waters; 

Some  say  he  means  to  give  a  ball — 

And  after  all,  with  thirteen  daughters, 

J  think,  Sir  Thomas,  you  might  call. 

That  poor  young  man  ' —  I  m  sure  aud  certain 
Despair  is  making  up  his  shroud  : 

He  walks  all  night  beneath  the  curtain 
Of  the  dim  sky  and  mirky  cloud — 

Draws  landscapes,  —  throws  such  mournful 
glances  ! — 

Writes  verses, — has  such  splendid  eyes— 

An  ugly  name,— but  Jjutira  fancies 
He's'  some  great  person  m  disguise  ! 

And  since  his  dress  is  all  the  fashion, 

And  since  he’s  very  dark  and  tall, 

I  think  that,  out  of  pure  compassion, 

I’ll  get  papa  to  go  and  call. 

So  Lord  St.  Ives  is  occupying 
The  whole  of  Mr.  Ford's  Hotel — 

Lost  Saturday  his  man  was  trying 
A  little  nag  1  w  ant  to  sell. 

He  brought  a  lady  in  the  carriage — 

Blue  eyes,  eighteen,  or  thereabouts — 

Of  course,  you  know,  we  hope  it’s  marriage  ! 

But  yet  the  femme  de  chatnbre  doubts. 

Sh**.  look’d  so  pensive  when  we  met  her — 

Poor  thing  !  and  such  a  charming  shawl ! 
Well!  till  we  understand  it  better, 

It’s  quite  impossible  to  call. 

Old  Mr.  Fund,  the  London  banker, 

Arrived  to-day  at  Premium  Court — 

I  would  not,  for  the  world,  cast  anchor 
In  such  a  horrid  dangerous  port — 


Such  dust  and  rubbish,  lath  and  plaster, 
(Conti actors  play  the  meanest  tricks) 

The  roof's  as  crazy  as  its  master. 

And  he  was  horn  in  fifty-six — 

Stairs  creaking — cracks  in  every  landing, 

The  colonnade  is  sure  to  fall— 

We  slia’n’t  find  post  or  pillar  standing. 

Unless  we  make  great  haste  to  call. 

Who  was  that  sweetest  of  sw  eet  creatures. 
Last  Sunday,  in  the  Hector's  seal? 

The  finest  shape. — the  loveliest  features, 

I  never  saw  such  tiny  feet. 

My  brother  — (this  is  quite  between  us) 

Poor  Arthur, — 'twas  a  sad  affair  ! 

Love  at  first  sight, —  She’s  quite  a  Venus, 

But  then  she’s  poorer  far  than  fair — 

And  so  tny  father  and  my  mother 
Agreed  it  would  uot  do  at  all  — 

And  so,—  I’m  sorry  for  my  brother  ! 

It’s  settled  that  we  re  not  to  call. 

And  there’s  an  author,  full  of  knowledge— 
And  there’s  a  captain  on  half-pay  — 

And  there’s  a  baronet  from  college, 

VV  ho  keeps  a  boy,  and  rides  a  bay — 

And  sweet  Sir  Marcus  from  the  Shannon, 

Fine  specimen  of  brogue  and  bone — 

And  Doctor  Calipee,  thecanou, 

Who  weighs,  1  fancy,  twenty  stone — 

A  maiden  lady  is  adorning 
The  faded  front  of  Lily  Hall — 

Upon  my  word,  the  first  fine  morning. 

We’ll  make  a  round,  my  dear,  and  call. 

Alas  !  disturb  not,  maid  and  matron. 

The  swallow  in  my  humble  thatch — 

Your  son  may  find  a  better  patron. 

Your  niece  may  meet  a  richer  match — 

I  can’t  afford  to  give  a  dinner, 

1  never  was  on  Almack's  list — 

And  since  I  seldom  rise  a  winner, 
l  never  like  to  play  at  whist — 

Unknown  to  tne  the  stocks  are  falling — 
Unwatch’d  by  ine  the  glass  m  ay  fall — ■ 

Let  all  the  world  pursue  its  calling, 

I’m  not  at  home  if  people  call. 

London  Magazine. 


WINE  DRINKING. 

Use  a  little  wine,  for  thy  stomach’s  sake. 

1  Tim  r.  23. 

So  says  St  Paul — and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  the  most  ancient  phi¬ 
losophers  and  physicians.  A  moderate 
use  of  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  wise 
and  good  in  all  ages.  Those  who  have 
denied  its  virtues  are  those  who  have  not 
been  able  to  drink  it.  Asclepiades  wrote 
upon  wine,  the  use  of  which  he  introduc¬ 
ed  with  almost  every  remedy,  observing, 
that  the  gods  had  bestowed  no  more  valu¬ 
able  gift  on  man  :  even  the  surly  Dio¬ 
genes  drank  it ;  for  it  is  said  of  him,  that 
he  liked  that  wine  best,  which  he  drank 
at  other  people’s  cost — a  notion  adopted 
by  the  oinopholous  Mosely,  who,  when 
asked,  u  What  wine  do  you  drink,  doc¬ 
tor  ?”  answered,  u  Port  at  home — claret 
abroad  !” 

Hippocrates,  the  father  of  physic,  re¬ 
commends  a  cheerful  glass  ;  and  Rhases, 
an  ancient  Arabian  physician,  says,  no 
liquor  is  equal  to  good  wine.  Reineck 
wrote  a  dissertation  u  De  Potu  Vinoso 
and  the  learned  Dr.  Shaw  lauded  the 
4i  juice  of  the  grape.”  But  the  stoutest 
of  its  medical  advocates  was  Tobias  Whi- 
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taker,  physician  to  Charles  II.,  who 
undertook  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
without  sickness,  by  the  use  of  wine  ! 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
Whitaker  was  cordially  attached  to  wine, 
and  a  greater  friend  to  the  vintner  than 
to  the  apothecary,  having  as  utter  a  dis¬ 
like  to  unpalatable  medicines,  as  the 
most  squeamish  of  his  patients ;  there- 
fore,  Dr.  Toby’s  evidence  must  be  taken 
with  caution,  independently  of  the  courtly 
spirit  that  might  have  led  him  to  adapt 
his  theories  to  the  times. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  use 
of  wine  was  known  to  the  antediluvian 
world ;  but  there  can  be  do  doubt,  in  the 
corrupt  state  of  man,  that  wine  would 
have  its  share  in  his  debasement,  and  it 
may  be  very  strongly  inferred,  from  the 
circumstance  that  Noah  planted  a  vine¬ 
yard,  and,  moreover,  u  that  he  drank  of 
the  wine,  and  was  drunken,”  (Gen.  ix. 
20.) — a  sad  stain  in  the  character  of  a 
man  who  was  “  perfect  in  his  genera¬ 
tion  ;”  and  which  also  proves  that,  in  the 
earliest  period  of  the  world,  the  very  best 
of  men  were  liable  to  fall  into  error  and 
excess. 

But  the  antiquity  and  propriety  of 
wine-drinking  is  not  matter  of  question. 
The  archbishop  of  Seville,  Antonio  de 
Solis,  who  lived  to  be  110  years  old, 
drank  wine;  and  even  that  wonderful 
pattern  of  propriety,  Cornaro,  did  the 
same :  but  the  question  is  about  quan¬ 
tity.  Sir  William  Temple  was  pleased 
to  lay  down  a  rule,  and  limit  propriety  to 
three  glasses.  u  I  drink  one  glass,”  says 
he,  u  for  health,  a  second  for  refresh¬ 
ment,  a  third  for  a  friend ;  but  he  that 
offers  a  fourth  is  an  enemy.” 

As  in  eating,  so  in  drinking,  in  the 
question  of  quantity — much  depends  on 
the  capacity  of  the  stomach.  A  very  ab¬ 
stemious  friend  of  mine,  not  long  since, 
dined  tete-a-tete  with  a  gentleman  well 
known  for  his  kindness  and  hospitality, 
and  not  less  so  for  his  powers  of  bibula- 
tion.  After  dinner,  at  which  a  fair  share 
of  many  excellent  wines  was  taken,  Port 
and  Madeira  were  put  on  the  table,  and 
before  the  host,  a  magnum  of  Claret, 
My  friend  drank  his  usual  quantum, 
three  glasses  of  Madeira,  during  which 
time  a  great  portion  of  the  magnum  had 
disappeared  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  being 
emptied,  the  host  said,  “  I  think  we  can 
just  manage  a  bottle  between  us.”  The 
bottle  was  brought,  and  very  shortly  dis¬ 
appeared,  without  the  aid  of  the  visiter. 

The  same  gentleman  and  Lord  - - , 

at  the  Angel  at  Bury,  fell  in  with  some 
excellent  Claret.  They  had  disposed  of 
six  bottles,  when  the  landlord,  who  did 


not  guess  or  gauge  the  quality  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  (the  bell  being  rung  for  a  fresh 
supply,)  begged  very  gently  to  hint  that 
it  was  expensive  stuff,  being  fifteen  shil¬ 
lings  a  bottle  !  “  Oh  !  is  it  so  ?  then 

bring  up  two  bottles  directly  !’* 

We  have  nothing,  however,  in  modern 
times,  at  all  equal  to  the  account  given 
of  some  of  the  ancients.  The  elder  Cato, 
we  are  told,  warmed  good  principles  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  good  wine.* 
But  Cicero’s  son  exceeds  ali  others ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  got  the  name  of  Bicon- 
giusy  because  he  was  accustomed  to  drink 
two  congii  t  at  a  sitting.  Pliny,  and 
others,  abound  in  grand  examples,  that 
prove  we  have  degenerated  at  any  rate  in 
this  respect,  for  these  convivials  were 
neither  sick  nor  sorry.  Even  that  emi¬ 
nent  debauchee,  Nero,  was  only  three 
times  sick  in  fourteen  years.  “  Nam  qui 
luxuriee  immoderatissimse  esset,  ter  om- 
nino  per  xiv.  annos  languit :  atque  ita, 
ut  neque  vino,  neque  consuetudine  reli - 
qua  abstineret.” 

The  Abbe  de  Voisenon,  a  very  dimi¬ 
nutive  man,  said  to  his  physician,  who 
ordered  him  a  quart  of  ptisan  per  hour, 
“  Ah  !  my  friend,  how  can  you  desire 
me  to  swallow  a  quart  an  hour  ?  I  hold 
only  a  pint.” 

Wine  has  not  only  been  considered 
good  for  the  body,  but  has,  from  the 
earliest  period,  been  thought  invigorat¬ 
ing  to  the  mind.  Thus  we  find  it  a  con¬ 
stant  theme  of  praise  with  poets.  Mar¬ 
tial  says — 

Regnat  nocte  calix,  volvuutur  hiblia  mane, 

Cum  Pkoebo  Bacchus  dividit  imperium. 

All  night  I  drink,  and  study  hard  all  day; 
Bacchus  and  Phoebus  hold  divided  sway. 

Horace  has  done  ample  justice  to  it ; 
and  even  Homer  says — 

The  weary  find  new  strength  in  generous  wine. 

Upon  the  principle,  no  doubt,  of  ex¬ 
panding  the  imagination,  we  find,  so 
early  as  1374,  old  Geoffrey  Chaucer  had 
a  pitcher  of  wine  a  day  allowed  him. 
Ben  Jonson,  in  after  times,  had  the  third 
of  a  pipe  annually ;  and  a  certain  share 
of  this  invigorating  aliment  has  been  the 
portion  of  Laureates  down  to  the  present 
day. 

Nor  are  the  poets  the  only  eulogists  of 
wine.  Some  of  the  greatest  names  in 
history  are  to  be  found  in  the  list.  We 
find  Mr.  Burke  furnishing  reasons  why 
the  rich  and  the  great  should  have  their 
share  of  wine.  He  says,  they  are  among 
the  unhappy — they  feel  personal  pain  and 
domestic  sorrow — they  pay  their  full  con- 

Cato  allowed  his  slaves,  during  the  Satur¬ 
nalia,  four  bottles  of  wine  per  diem. 

1  f  Two  congii  are  seven  quarts,  or  eight  bot¬ 
tles  ! 
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tingent  to  the  contributions  levied  on 
mortality  in  these  matters  ; — therefore 
they  require  this  sovereign  balm.  44  Some 
charitable  dole,”  says  he,  44  is  wanting 
to  those,  our  often  very  unhappy  brethren , 
to  till  the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  in 
minds  which  have  nothing  on  earth  to 
hope  or  fear ;  something  to  relieve  the 
killing  languor  and  over-laboured  lassi¬ 
tude  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  do.”  . 

This  observation  of  Mi.  Butke’s  in¬ 
troduces  it  to  our  notice  as  a  remedy — as 
a  medicine,  in  the  hands  of  a  physician. 
Thus  we  find  particular  wines  recom¬ 
mended  by  particular  doctors,  having  a 
fashionable  run  as  specifics  : — at  one  time 
all  the  gouty  people  were  drinking  Ma¬ 
deira  ;  and  many  a  man  persuaded  him¬ 
self  he  had  a  fit  of  flying  gout,  for  the 
sake  of  the  remedy.*  Somebody,  how¬ 
ever,  found  out  that  Madeira  contained 
acid,  and  straight  the  cellars  were  rum¬ 
maged  for  old  Sherry.  This  change  was 
attributed  to  Dr.  Baillie,  who  had  no 
more  to  do  with  it  than  Boerhaave,  as  he 
has  been  known  to  declare.  Sherry,  and 
nothing  but  Sherry,  however,  could  or 
would  the  Podagres  drink. 

Dr.  Reynolds,  who  lived  and  practised 
very  much  with  the  higher  orders,  had  a 
predilection  for  that  noble  and  expensive 
comforter,  II qc  !  which  short  word, 
from  his  lips,  has  often  made  the  doctor’s 
physic  as  costly  as  the  doctor’s  fee. 

Wine  has  also  been  recommended,  by 
the  highest  medical  authorities,  as  allevi¬ 
ating  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 

A  Greek  physician  recommended  it  to 
Alexander  as  the  pure  blood  of  the  earth. 

Though  an  excess  in  wine  is  highly 
blamable,  yet  it  is  more  pardonable  than 
most  other  excesses.  The  progressive 
steps  to  it  are  cheerful,  animating,  and 
seducing;  the  melancholy  are  relieved, 
the  grave  enlivened,  the  witty  and  gay 
inspired — which  is  the  very  reverse  of  ex¬ 
cess  in  eating :  for,  Nature  satisfied,  every 
additional  morsel  carries  dulness  and  stu¬ 
pidity  with  it.  44  Every  inordinate  cup 
is  unbless’d,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  de¬ 
vil,”  says  Shakspeare. 

‘4  King  Edgar,  like  a  king  of  good  fel¬ 
lows,”  adds  Selden,  44  or  master  of  the 
revels,  made  a  law  for  Drinking.  He 
gave  orders  that  studs,  or  knobs  of  silver 

*  An  eminent  house-painter  in  the  city,  a 
governor  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  got  a 
receipt  for  the  Painter’s  Cholic  (cholica  picto- 
nuin,)  which  contained  all  sorts  of  comfortable 
things  —  the  chief  ingredients  being  Cogniac 
brandy  and  spices  It  did  wonders  with  the 
first  two  or  three  cases  ;  but  he  found  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  remedy  so  increased  the  frequency  of 
the  complaint,  that  he  was  compelled  lo  give  up 
his  medical  treatment ;  for  as  long  as  he  had 
th?  Specific,  his  men  were  constantly  making 
wry  faces  at  him 


or  gold  (so  Malmesbury  tells  us,)  should 
be  fastened  to  the  sides  of  their  cups,  or 
drinking  vessels,  that  when  every  one 
knew  his  mark  or  boundary,  he  should, 
out  of  modesty,  not  either  himself  covet, 
or  force  another  to  desire,  more  than  his 
stint.”  This  is  the  only  law,  before  the 
first  parliament  under  king  James,  that 
has  been  made  against  those  swill-bowls, 

Sw  abbers  of  drunken  feasts,  and  lusty  rowers, 

In  fulf-britnmed  rummers  that  do  ply  their  oars, 

44  who,  by  their  carouses  (tippling  up 
Nestor’s  years  as  if  they  were  celebrating 
the  goddess  Anna  Perenna ,)  do,  at  the 
same  time,  drink  others’  health,  and  mis¬ 
chief  and  spoil  their  own  and  the  public.” 

An  argument  very  much  after  this 
fashion  was  held  by  the  learned  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Sir  Thomas  was  sent 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor  by  king 
Henry  the  Eighth.  The  morning  he 
was  to  have  his  audience,  knowing  the 
virtue  of  wine ,  he  ordered  his  servant  to 
bring  him  a  good  large  glass  of  Sack; 
and,  having  drunk  that,  called  for  an¬ 
other.  The  servant,  with  officious  ignor¬ 
ance,  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  it, 
but  in  vain  ;  the  ambassador  drank  off  a 
second,  and  demanded  a  third,  which  he 
likewise  drank  off ;  insisting  on  a  fourth, 
he  was  over-persuaded  by  his  servant  to 
let  it  alone ;  so  he  went  to  his  audience. 
But  when  he  returned  home,  he  called  for 
his  servant,  and  threatened  him  with  his 
cane.  44  You  rogue,”  said  he,  44  what 
mischief  have  you  done  me  !  I  spoke  so 
to  the  emperor,  on  the  inspiration  of 
those  three  glasses  that  I  drank,  that  he 
told  me  I  was  fit  to  govern  three  parts  of 
the  world.  Now,  you  dog !  if  I  had 
drunk  the  fourth  glass,  I  had  been  fit  to 
govern  all  the  world.” 

The  French,  a  very  sober  people,  have 
a  proverb — 

Qu’il  faut,  &  chaque  mois, 

S’enivrer  au  moins  une  fois. 

Which  has  been  improved  by  some,  on 
this  side  the  water,  into  an  excuse  for 
getting  drunk  every  day  in  the  week,  for 
fear  that  the  specific  day  should  be  miss¬ 
ed.  It  would,  however,  startle  some  of 
our  sober  readers,  to  find  this  made  a 
question  of  grave  argument — yet,  44  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  not  healthful  to  be  drunk  once  a 
month,”  is  treated  on  by  Dr.  Carr  in  his 
letters  to  Dr.  Quincy. — Braude's  Jour. 


It  is  somewhat  curious  that  two  illus¬ 
trious  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
should  have  distinguished  themselves  on 
Angling .  Nearly  200  years  ago,  Prince 
Rupert  studied  the  art  of  tempering/^- 
hooks  ;  and  the  other  day  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  published  a  volume  on  Fly-fishing. 
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QLt) e  ®artjerer. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles 

Shakspeare. 

PUNS. 

It  was  a  good  defence  of  baskets  of  game 
and  periodical  remittances  of  Norfolk 
turkeys,  that  “  Presents  endear  absents .” 


Some  one  observed,  on  hearing  of  the 
Manchcw  Tartars,  that  they  must  be  a 
race  of  Cannibals  ;  on  which  another  said, 
that  he  concluded  the  Chinese  must  be  a 
tribe  of  the  Celtes,  ( Sell-Teas .) 

Bannister  being  impudently  asked, 
“  If  he  was  not  a  relation  of  Lord  Stair  ?” 
good-humouredly  answered,  a  It  must 
then  be  by  collateral  descent.” 

A  gentleman  having  received  a  shot 
in  the  Temple ,  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  a  legal  wound  ,•  an 
inveterate  punster  who  overheard  this  never 
forgave  himself  for  not  replying  on  the 
spot,  “  As  it  was  not  fatal,  it  could  only 
have  been  a  Gray's  Inn  (grazing)  wound.” 


TOASTS. 

After  the  battle  of  Assay  e,  at  a,  fete,  I 
recollect,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  a  ra¬ 
ther  illiterate  character,  who  used  to  say 
that  44  Father  and  he  fit,  caise  he  sold  the 
beastesses  for  too  little  money  ;  so  he 
coummed  out  a  cadet,”  sat  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent ;  the  toast  of  “General  Wellesley, 
and  the  heroes  of  Assaye,”  was,  as  usual, 
given  from  the  chair  ;  when  Mr.  Vice, 
rising  majestically,  and  holding  aloft  his 
brimming  glass,  with  a  sonorous  voice, 
and  north-country  accent,  echoed  the  toast 
in  the  words,  44  General  Wellesley,  and 
here  he  is  I  say  !” — Twelve  Years'  Mi¬ 
litary  Adventures ,  fyc. 


THE  MUG-HOUSE  CLUB. 

( From  44  A  Journey  through  England 

1722.; 

In  the  City  of  London,  almost  every  pa¬ 
rish  hath  its  separate  club,  where  the  citi¬ 
zens,  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day  is  over  in 
their  shops,  and  on  the  Exchange,  unbend 
their  thoughts  before  they  go  to  bed. 

But  the  most  diverting,  or  amusing  of 
all,  is  the  Mug-House-Club  in  Long- 
Acre,  where,  every  Wednesday  and  Sa¬ 
turday,  a  mixture  of  gentlemen,  lawyers, 
and  tradesmen,  meet  in  a  great  room,  and 
are  seldom  under  a  hundred.  4 

They  have  a  grave  old  gentleman  in  his 
own  gray  hairs,  now  within  a  few  months 
of  ninety  years  old,  who  is  their  president ; 
and  sits  in  an  armed-chair,  some  steps 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  company,  to 
keep  the  whole  room  in  order.  A  harp 


plays  all  the  time  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room  ;  and  every  now  and  then  one  or 
other  of  the  company  rises  and  entertains 
the  rest  with  a  song,  and  (by  the  by)  some 
are  good  masters.  Here  is  nothing  drank 
but  ale,  and  every  gentleman  hath  his 
separate  mug,  which  he  chalks  on  the 
table  where  he  sits  as  it  is  brought  in  ; 
and  every  one  retires  when  he  pleases,  as 
from  a  coffee-house. 

The  room  is  always  so  diverted  with 
songs,  and  drinking  from  one  table  to 
another  to  one  another’s  healths,  that 
there  is  no  room  for  politics,  or  any  thing 
that  can  sour  conversation. 

One  must  be  there  by  seven  to  get  room, 
and  after  ten  the  company  are  for  the  most 
part  gone. 

This  is  a  winter's  amusement,  that  is 
agreeable  enough  to  a  stranger  for  once  or 
twice,  and  he  is  well  diverted  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  humours,  when  the  Mugs  overflow. 


JOY  AND  SORROW. 

The  light  of  heaven  unheeded  shines, 

If  cloudless  be  our  skies  ; 

But  when  it  beams  on  life's  dark  clouds. 
What  rainbow  beauties  rise  ! 

Lit.  Gaz. 


INSCRIBED  ON  A  CLOCK. 
Improve  time  in  time  while  time  lasts. 
For  all  time’s  no  time  when  time’s  past. 
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VILLAS  IN  THE  REGENT’S 
PARK. 

The  villas  of  this  district  are  among  the 
most  pleasing  of  all  the  architectural  cre¬ 
ations  that  serve  to  increase  its  picturesque 
beauty.  Their  structure  is  light  and 
elegant,  and  very  different  from  the  brick 
and  mortar  monstrosities  that  line  the 
southern  outlets  of  London. 

The  engravings  on  the  annexed  page 
represent  two  of  a  group  seen  to  advan¬ 
tage  from  Macclesfield  Bridge,  pictured 
in  our  351st  Number.  The  first  is 

HANOVER  LODGE, 

the  residence  of  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Ar- 
buthnot,  K.C.B.  The  architectural  sim¬ 
plicity  and  beauty  of  this  mansion  can 
scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  beholder.  The  entrance  is  by  a  hand¬ 
some  portico  ;  and  the  internal  accommo¬ 
dations  combine  all  the  luxuries  of  a  well- 
proportioned  dining-room,  and  a  splendid 
suite  of  drawing-rooms,  extending  above 
sixty  feet  in  length,  by  eighteen  feet  in 
breadth.  The  upper  story  comprises  nine 
chambers,  bathing-room,  dressing-rooms, 
&c. ;  and  the  domestic  offices  are  in  the 
first  style  of  completeness. 

The  grounds  are  unusually  picturesque, 
for  they  have  none  of  the  geometrical 
formalities  of  the  exploded  school  of  land¬ 
scape-gardening,  or  of  Nature  trimmed 
and  tortured  into  artificial  embellishment. 
We  have  often  wondered  where  the  old 
gardeners  acquired  their  mathematical 
education  ;  they  must  have  gone  about 
with  the  square  and  compasses  in  their 
pockets — for  knowledge  was  then  clasped 
up  in  ponderous  folios. 

The  second  engraving  is 

GROVE  HOUSE, 

the  elegant  residence  of  George  Bellas 
Greenough,  Esq.,  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Decimus  Burton.  This  is  a  happy 
specimen  of  the  villa  style  of  architecture. 
The  garden-front,  represented  in  the  print, 
is  divided  into  three  portions.  The  centre 
is  a  tetrastyle  portico  of  the  Ionic  order, 
raised  on  a  terrace.  Between  the  columns 
are  three  handsome  windows.  The  two 
wings  have  recesses,  “  the  soffites  of  which 
are  supported  by  three-quarter  columns 
of  the  Doric  order.  Between  these  co¬ 
lumns  are  niches,  each  of  which  contains 
a  statue.  The  absence  of  other  windows 
and  doors  from  the  front,  (observes  Mr. 
Elmes,)  “  gives  a  remarkable  and  plea¬ 
sing  casino  or  pleasure-house  character  to 
the  house.” 

The  portico  is  purely  Grecian,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  pediment  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  entrance  front  also  consists  of' 
a  centre  and  two  wings  ;  but  the  former 
has  no  pediment.  The  door  is  beneath  a 


spacious  semicircular  portico  of  the  true 
Doric  order,  which  alternates  with  the 
Ionic  in  the  other  parts  of  the  building 
with  an  effect  truly  harmonious. 

Of  the  internal  arrangements  of  Grove 
House  we  will  vouch  ;  but  our  artist  has 
endeavoured  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
natural  beauties  with  which  this  little 
temple  of  art  is  environed ;  and  the  en¬ 
graver  has  added  to  the  distinctness  of  the 
floral  embellishments  in  the  foreground. 
Altogether,  the  effect  breathes  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  quiet  of  a  rural  retreat,  although 
the  wealth  and  fashion  of  a  metropolis 
herd  ?n  the  same  parish,  and  their  gay 
equipages  are  probably  whirling  along 
the  adjacent  road. 

The  exterior  of  the  “Colosseum” 
(of  the  interior  of  which  building  our  last 
Number  contained  a  description,'  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  embellishment  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Number.  Our  engraver  promised — . 
but,  as  Tillotson  quotes  in  one  of  his  ser¬ 
mons,  “  promises  and  pie-crusts,”  &c. 
The  engraving  is,  however,  intended  for 
our  next  Mirror,  with  some  additional 
particulars  of  the  interior,  See. 

SEVERE  FROST. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1749,  a  most 
severe  frost  commenced ;  it  continued 
without  intermission  for  several  weeks, 
during  which  time  the  people,  especially 
the  working  classes,  experienced  dread¬ 
ful  hardships.  Many  travellers  were 
frozen  to  death  in  coaches,  and  even  foot 
passengers,  in  the  streets  of  London, 
shared  the  same  fate.  Numerous  ships, 
barges,  and  boats,  were  sunk  by  the  furi¬ 
ous  driving  of  the  ice  in  the  Thames. 
Great  were  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and 
even  those  who  possessed  all  the  comforts 
of  life,  confined  themselves  within  doors, 
for  fear  of  being  frozen  if  they  ventured 
abroad. 

The  watermen  of  the  river  received 
great  assistance  from  merchants,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Exchange  ; 
but  the  fishermen,  gardeners,  bricklayers, 
and  others,  were  reduced  to  a  miserable 
extremity.  These  poor  men,  presenting 
a  sad  aspect,  assembled  to  the  number  of 
several  hundreds,  and  marched  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
begging  for  bread  and  clothing.  The 
fishermen  carried  a  boat  in  mourning, 
and  the  unfortunate  mechanics  exhibited 
their  implements  and  utensils.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  London  contributed  largely  to 
their  relief,  as  did  most  of  the  inhabitants 
offthe  main  streets  through  which  the 
melancholy  procession  passed. 

G.  W.  N. 
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OTWAY,  THE  POET. 

C To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Any  anecdote  relating  to,  or  illustrative 
of,  the  works  of  this  great  man  is  a  public 
benefaction  ;  and  I,  in  common  with  all 
your  readers,  (no  doubt,)  feel  obliged  to 
your  correspondent  for  his  history  of 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk ;  at 
least,  so  much  of  it  as,  it  would  seem, 
was  connected  with  the  tragedy  of  the 
Orphan.  Charles  Brandon  was,  as  his¬ 
tory  informs  us,  a  gay,  young,  rattling 
fellow,  a  constant  exhibitant  at  all  tilts 
and  tournaments  at  Whitehall  and  else¬ 
where  ;  courageous,  44  wittie  and  of  goodlie 
persone,”  in  fact,  a  regular  dandy  of  by¬ 
gone  days,  a  fine  gallant,  and  of  course  a 
great  favourite  of  his  royal  master ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  not  clear  to 
me  that  Charles  Brandon  and  his  brother 
were  the  romantic  originals  of  Polydore 
and  Castalio.  I  rather  think,  if  Otway 
did  form  his  characters  on  any  real  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  sort,  the  distressing  event 
must  be  laid  to  the  noble  family  now  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Woburn. 

Perhaps  the  old  nobleman  misunder¬ 
stood  the  duchess-dowager  when  she  ex¬ 
plained  the  picture  to  him  ;  or  perhaps 
her  grace  did  not  choose  to  be  quite  so 
communicate  as  she  could  have  been,  and, 
therefore,  fixed  the  sad  event  upon  the 
gay  Charley  Brandon,  in  whose  constel¬ 
lation  of  gay  doings  it  would,  indeed,  be 
a  romantic  diamond  of  the  first  water. 

Every  body  who  knows  the  gallery  at 
Woburn,  must  remember  the  remarkable 
picture  alluded  to.  There  is  in  the  same 
apartment  a  very  fine  whole-length  of 
Charles  Brandon ;  but  in  no  way  can  I 
see  is  it  connected  with  the  work  which 
ha3  furnished  this  tragic  anecdote.  At 
some  distance  from  Brandon’s  portrait 
appears  the  first  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford, 
with  along  white  beard,  and  furred  robe, 
and  George,  pendant, — an  illustrious  per¬ 
sonage  of  this  house,  who  discharged  seve¬ 
ral  great  offices  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth.  Such  was  his  hospitality,  that 
Elizabeth  used  good-humouredly  to  say, 
44  Go  to,  Frank,  go  to  ;  it  is  you  make  all 
the  beggars.”  He  died,  aged  58,  on  the 
28th  of  July,  1585,  the  day  after  his  third 
son,  Francis ,  was  slain,  happily  unap¬ 
prized  of  the  misfortune. 

Now  comes  the  interesting  picture  in 
connexion  with  Otway  and  his  play.  This 
youth,  Francis ,  and  his  elder  brother, 
the  Lord  Edward  Russell,  are  represented 
in  small  full-lengths,  in  two  paintings  ; 
and  so  alike,  as  scarcely  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  one  from  the  other ;  both  dressed 
in  white,  close  jackets,  and  black  and 
gold  cloaks,  and  black  bonnets.  The 
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date  by  Lord  Edward  is  aet.  22,  1573. 
He  is  represented  grasping  in  one  hand 
some  snakes  with  this  motto,  Fides  hornini , 
serpeniibus  fraus ;  and  in  the  back  ground 
he  is  placed  standing  in  a  labyrinth,  above 
which  is  inscribed,  Fata  viarn  invenient. 
Tills  young  nobleman  died  before  his  fa¬ 
ther.  His  brother  Francis  has  his  ac¬ 
companiments  not  less  singular.  A  lady, 
seemingly  in  distress,  is  represented  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  back  ground,  surrounded  with 
snakes,  a  dragon,  crocodile,  and  cock. 
At  a  distance  are  the  sea  and  a  ship  under 
full  sail.  He,  by  the  attendants,  was, 
perhaps,  the  Folydore  of  the  history. 
Edward  seems  by  his  motto,  Fides  homi- 
ni ,  serpeniibus  fraus ,  to  have  been  the 
Castalio,  conscious  of  his  own  integrity, 
and  indignant  at  his  brother’s  perfidy. 
The  ship  probably  alludes  to  the  desertion 
of  the  lady.  If  it  conveyed  Francis  to 
Scotland,  it  was  to  his  punishment,  for  he 
fell  on  July  27,  1585,  in  a  border  affray, 
the  day  before  his  father’s  death. 

There,  make  what  you  like  of  this. 
This  is  how  matters  stand  at  the  Abbey  ; 
but  I  cannot  see  how  this  remarkable 
picture  connects  itself  with  Charles  Bran¬ 
don,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  I  pause  for  eluci¬ 
dation.  Beppo. 


ON  THE  CONSTANCY  OF  WO¬ 
MAN. 

( For  the  Mirror.  >, 

True  love  Las  no  reserves.— Lansdowne, 

There  is  not  an  accomplishment  in  the 
mind  of  a  female  more  enchanting,  nor 
one  which  adds  more  dignity  and  grace 
to  her  person,  than  constancy.  Whatever 
share  of  beauty  she  may  be  possessed  of, 
whether  she  may  have  the  tinge  of  Ilebe 
on  her  cheeks,  vying  in  colour  with  the 
damask  rose,  and  breath  as  fragrant — 
and  the  graceful  and  elegant  gait  of  an 
Ariel — still,  unless  she  is  endowed  with 
this  characteristic  of  a  virtuous  and 
ingenuous  mind,  all  her  personal  charms 
will  fade  away,  through  neglect,  like 
decaying  fruit  in  autumn.  The  whole  list 
of  female  virtues  are  in  their  kind  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  felicity  of  man  ;  but  there  is 
such  beauty  and  grandeur  of  sentiment 
displayed  in  the  exercise  of  constancy, 
that  it  has  been  justly  esteemed  by  the 
dramatic  poets  as  the  chief  excellence  of 
their  heroines.  It  nerves  the  arm  of  the 
warrior  when  absent  from  the  dear  object 
of  his  devoted  attachment,  when  he  re¬ 
flects,  that  his  confidence  in  her  regard 
was  never  misplaced;  but  yet,  amidst 
the  dangers  of  his  profession,  he  sighs  for 
his  abode  of  domestic  happiness,  where 
the  breath  of  calumny  never  entered,  and 
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where  the  wily  and  lustful  seducer,  if  he 
dared  to  put  his  foot,  shrunk  back  aghast 
with  shame  and  confusion,  like  Satan 
when  he  first  beheld  the  primitive  inno¬ 
cence  and  concord  between  Adam  and 
Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  adds  a 
zest  to  the  toils  of  the  peasant,  and  his 
heart  expands  with  joy  and  gratitude 
when  he  returns  in  the  evening  to  his  ivy- 
mantled  cottage,  and  finds  his  wife  assi¬ 
duously  engaged  in  the  household  duties 
of  his  family.  And  it  soothes  the  mind 
of  the  lunatic  during  the  lucid  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  aberration  of  his  intellects, 
and  tends  more  than  anything  else  to  re¬ 
store  him  to  reason.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
calamity  that  is  incident  to  man,  but 
that  female  constancy  will  assuage. 
Whether  in  sickness  or  health,  in  pros¬ 
perity  or  poverty,  in  mirth  or  sadness, 
(vicissitudes  which  form  the  common  lot 
of  mankind  in  their  pilgrimage  through 
this  life  ;)  the  loveliness  of  this  inestima¬ 
ble  blessing  will  shine  forth,  like  the  sun 
on  a  misty  morning,  and  preserve  the 
even  temperature  of  the  mind.  To  the 
youthful  lover  it  is  the  polar  star  that 
guides  him  from  the  shoals  and  quick¬ 
sands  of  vice,  among  which  his  wayward 
fancy  and  inexperience  are  too  apt  to 
lead  him.  But  in  the  matrimonial  state, 
the  pleasures  arising  from  the  exeicies 
of  this  virtue  are  manifold,  as  it  sheds 
a  galaxy  of  splendour  around  the  social 
hemisphere  ;  for  it  is  such  a  divine  per¬ 
fection,  that  Solomon  has  wisely  observed, 
that 

“  A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband.* 

A  husband  so  blessed  in  marriage, 
might  exclaim  with  the  lover  in  one  of 
Terence’s  comedies,  “  I  protest  solemnly 
that  I  will  never  forsake  her;  no,  not  if 
I  was  sure  to  contract  the  enmity  of  man¬ 
kind  by  this  resolution.  Her  I  made  the 
object  of  my  wishes,  and  have  obtained 
her ;  our  dispositions  suit ;  and  I  will 
shake  bands  with  them  that  would  sow 
dissension  betwixt  us ;  for  death,  and 
only  death,  shall  take  her  from  me.” 

The  eulogies  of  the  poets  in  regard  to 
this  amiable  trait  in  the  female  character, 
are  sublime  and  beautiful ;  but  none,  I 
think,  have  surpassed  in  vivid  fancy  and 
depth  of  feeling,  that  of  Lord  Byron, 
in  his  elegant  poem  of  the  Corsair.  The 
following  passage  describing  <he  grief  of 
Medora  on  the  departure  of  Conrad,  the 
pirate,  is  sketched  with  the  pencil  of  a 
poet  who  was  transeendenily  gifted  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
human  heart ; — 

) 

“  Autl  is  he  gone,”— on  sudden  solitude 
J-Jow  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude’ 

*'  ’Twas  but  an  instant  past— and  here  he  stood! 


And  now  without  the  portal’s  porch  she 
rush’d. 

And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gush’d  ; 
Big:,  briffht,  and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell. 
But  still  her  lips  refus’d  to  send— “  Farewell !” 

“  He's  gone  !”— against  her  heart  that  hand  is 
driven, 

Convuls’d  and  quick — then  gently  rais’d  to 
lieav’n  ; 

She  look’d  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main  : 

The  white  sail  set — she  dared  not  look  again; 

But  turn’d  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate— 
“  it  is  no  dream— and  I  am  desolate 

Canto  I. 

The  description  of  Conrad’s  return 
from  his  piratical  cruise,  the  agony  of  his 
mind  when  he  finds  that  his  lovely  Me¬ 
dora  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  her  affec¬ 
tionate  regard  for  him,  and  his  sudden 
departure  in  a  boat,  through  despair,  is 
equally  grand  and  powerful,  and  exhibits 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  influence  of  female 
constancy  even  on  the  mind  of  a  man  like 
Conrad,  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  pur¬ 
suits,  was  inured  to  the  infliction  of 
wrongs  on  his  fellow-creatures. 

The  anecdote  of  the  behaviour  of  Arria 
towards  her  husband,  Pastus,  related  by 
Pliny,  is  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of 
constancy  and  magnanimity  of  mind  to 
be  met  with  in  history.  Psetus  was  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  condemned  to  die,  for  join¬ 
ing  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor, 
Claudius.  Arria,  having  provided  her¬ 
self  with  a  dagger,  one  day  observed  a 
more  than  usual  gloom  on  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  Peetus,  when  judging  than  death 
by  the  executioner  might  be  more  terrible 
to  him  than  the  field  of  glory,  and 
perhaps,  too,  sensible  that  it  was  for 
her  sake  he  wished  to  live,  she  drew’  the 
dagger  from  her  side,  and  stabbed  herself 
before  his  eyes.  Then  instantly  plucking 
the  weapon  from  her  breast,  she  presented 
it  to  her  husband,  saying,  u  My  Paetus? 
it  is  not  painful !”  Read  this,  ye  vota¬ 
ries  of  voluptuousness.  Reflect  upon  the 
fine  moral  lesson  of  conjugal  virtue  that 
is  conveyed  in  this  domestic  tragedy,  ye 
brutal  contemners  of  female  chastity,  and 
of  every  virtue  that  emits  a  ray  of  glory 
around  the  social  circle  of  matrimonial 
happiness  !  Take  into  your  serious 
consideration  this  direful  but  noble  proof 
of  constancy,  ye  giddy  and  thoughtless 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  beauty,  and 
know,  that  a  virtuous  disposition  is  the 
brightest  ornament  of  the  female  sex. 

There  is  another  instance  of  constancy 
of  mind,  under  oppression,  in  Otway’s 
tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved ,  in  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  Jaffier  and  Belvidera, 
where  the  former  questions  her  with  great 
tenderness  of  feeling  in  regard  to  her  fu¬ 
ture  line  of  conduct  in  the  gloomy  pros¬ 
pect  of  his  adverse  fortune.  She  replies 
to  him  with  great  animation  and  pathos : 
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“Oh,  I  will  love  thee,  ev’n  in  madness  love 
i  bee, 

Tho’  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me  ! 

1  bo'  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  resting  place, 

Its  roots  our  food,  some  clitf  our  habitation, 

111  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thy  brail, 

And  as  thou  sighing  ly’st,  and  swell’d  with 
sorrow. 

Creep  to  tby  bosom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
luio  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest." 

This  is  a  true  and  beautiful  picture  of 
constancy  of  mind,  under  those  rude 
blasts  of  adversity,  which  too  frequently 
nip  the  growth  of  affection.  The  only 
alternative  against  a  decay  of  passion  on 
such  occasions,  is  a  sufficient  portion  ol 
virtue,  strong  and  well-grounded  love,  and 
constancy  of  mind  as  firm  as  the  rock. 
In  short,  without  constancy,  there  can  be 
neither  love,  friendship,  nor  virtue,  in 
the  world. 

J.  P. 


CAVE  AT  BLACKHEATH. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Allow  me  to  hand  you  an  account  of  a 
very  curious  cavern  at  Blackheath,  for¬ 
tuitously  discovered  in  the  year  1730,  and 
which  will  form,  I  have  no  doubt,  a 
pleasing  addition  to  the  valued  communi¬ 
cation  of  youi  correspondent  Halbert  i/., 
in  the  34IJth  Number  of  the  Mirror, 
and  prove  interesting  to  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  your  numerous  readers.  It  is 
situated  on  the  hill,  (on  the  left  hand  side 
from  London,)  and  is  a  very  spacious 
vaulted  cavern,  hewn  through  a  solid 
chalk-stone  rock,  one  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  Saxons,  on  their  en¬ 
trance  into  Kent,  upwards  of  1,300  years 
ago,  excavated  several  of  these  retreats  ; 
and  during  the  discord,  horrid  murders, 
and  sanguinary  conflicts  with  the  native 
Britons,  for  nearly  rive  hundred  years, 
used  these  underground  recesses,  not  only 
as  safe  receptacles  for  their  persons,  but 
also  secure  depositaries  tor  their  wealth 
and  plunder.  After  these  times,  history 
informs  us  the  caves  were  frequently  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and  occupied  by  the  disloyal 
and  unprincipled  rebels,  headed  by  Jack 
Cade,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  about 
a.d.  1400,  who  infested  Blackheath  and 
its  neighbourhood,  (as  also  mentioned  by 
youi  correspondent;)  since  then  by  seve¬ 
ral  banditti,  called  Levellers,  in  the  re¬ 
bellious  times  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The 
cave  consists  of  three  rooms,  which  are 
dry,  and  illuminated  ;  in  one  of  which, 
at  the  end  of  the  principal  entrance,  is 
a  well  of  soft,  pure,  and  clear  water, 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  several 
eminent  men,  is  seldom  to  be  met  with. 
The  internal  structure  is  similar  to  the 
cave  under  the  ruins  ot  lteigate  Castle, 
built  by  the  Saxons;  where  the  barons 


of  England,  in  the  year  1212,  with  their 
followers,  (frequently  amounting  to  five 
hundred  persons,)  held  their  private  meet¬ 
ings,  and  took  up  arms,  previous  to  their 
obtaining  Magna  Charta  at  Runny  Mead, 
near  Egham,  in  Surrey. 

C.  J.  T. 


STANGING. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

This  odd  custom  is  now  vice  versa. 
The  stang  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  is  prac¬ 
tised  in  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmoreland,  for  the  purpose  of  expo¬ 
sing  a  kind  of  gyneocracy,  or,  the  wife 
wearing  the  galligaskins.  When  it  is 
known  (which  it  generally  is)  that  a  wife 
falls  out  with  her  spouse,  and  beats  him 
right  well,  the  people  of  the  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  procure  a  ladder,  and  instantly  repair 
to  his  house,  where  one  of  the  party 
is  powdered  with  flour — face  blacked — 
cocked  hat  placed  upon  his  cranium — 
white  sheet  thrown  over  his  shoulders — is 
seated  astride  the  ladder,  with  his  back 
where  his  face  should  be — they  hoist  him 
upon  men’s  shoulders — and  in  his  hands 
he  carries  a  long  brush,  tongs,  and  poker. 
A  sort  of  mock  proclamation  is  then  made 
in  doggerel  verse  at  the  door  of  all  the  ale¬ 
houses  in  the  parish,  or  wapentake,  as 
follows  : — 

“It  is  neither  for  yoor  sake  nor  rny  sake 
That  I  ride  static  ; 

But  it  is  for  Nancy  Thomson, 

Who  did  her  husband  bans:. 

But  if  I  hear  tell  that  she  doth  rebel, 

Or  him  to  complain,  with  fife  aud  drum 
Then  we  will  come, 

And  ride  t.he  stang  again. 

W'ith  a  ran  tan  tang, 

And  a  ran  tan  tan  tang,”  &c. 

The  conclusion  of  this  local  custom  is 
generally  ended  at  the  market  cross,  (if 
any,)  or  in  the  middle  of  the  hamlet ; 
after  which,  one  of  the  posse  goes  round 
with  a  hat,  begging  the  contributions  of 
those  present ;  they  then  regale  them¬ 
selves  at  some  of  the  village  ale-shops, 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  day’s  merri¬ 
ment. —  Brand  and  Strutt  mention  this 
custom ;  as  does  Brigg,  in  his  “  West¬ 
moreland  as  it  was.”  J.  W. 

Preston ,  Lancashire. 


m n  Jjfcetd>I5ooft. 


[The  following  characteristic  sketch  hav¬ 
ing  been  presented  to  me  by  a  friend 
as,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  an 
unpublished  moreeau  by  the  celebrated 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  1  have  by  his  per¬ 
mission  the  pleasure  of  adding  it,  to 
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the  many  interesting  cabinet  pictures , 
already  preserved  in  this  department  of 
the  Mirror. — M.  L.  B.] 

ROVER. 

Rover  is  now  about  six  years  old.  He 
was  born  half  a  year  before  our  eldest 
girl ;  and  is  accordingly  looked  upon  as 
a  kind  of  elder  brother  by  the  children. 
He  is  a  small,  beautiful  liver-coloured 
spaniel,  but  not  one  of  your  goggle-eyed 
Blenheim  breed.  He  is  none  of  your  lap 
dogs.  JSTo,  Rover  has  a  soul  above  that. 
You  may  make  him  your  friend,  but  he 
scorns  to  be  a  pet.  No  one  can  see  him 
without  admiring  him,  and  no  one  can 
know  him  without  loving  him.  He  is  as 
regularly  inquired  after  as  any  other 
member  of  the  family  ;  for  who  that  has 
ever  known  Rover  can  forget  him  ?  He 
has  an  instinctive  perception  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  friends,  to  whom  he  metes  out  his 
caresses  in  the  proportion  of  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  chief  object  of  his  affections. 
When  I  return  from  an  absence,  or  when 
he  meets  an*old  friend  of  mine,  or  of  his 
own  (which  is  the  same  thing  to  him)  his 
ecstacy  is  unbounded  ;  he  tears  and  cur¬ 
vets  about  the  room  as  if  mad ;  and  if 
out  of  doors,  he  makes  the  welkin  ring 
with  his  clear  and  joyous  note.  When  he 
sees  a  young  person  in  company  he  im¬ 
mediately  selects  him  for  a  play  fellow. 
He  fetches  a  stick,  coaxes  him  out  of  the 
house,  drops  it  at  his  feet  ;  then  retiring 
backwards,  barking,  plainly  indicates  his 
desire  to  have  it  thrown  for  him.  He  is 
never  tired  of  his  work.  Indeed,  I  fear 
poor  fellow,  that  his  teeth,  which  already 
show  signs  of  premature  decay,  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  diversion.  But  though 
Rover  has  a  soul  for  fun,  yet  he  is  a  game 
dog  too.  There  is  not  a  better  cocker  in 
England.  In  fact  he  delights  in  sport  of 
every  kind,  and  if  he  cannot  have  it  with 
me,  he  will  have  it  on  his  own  account. 
He  frequently  decoys  the  greyhounds  out 
and  finds  hares  for  them.  Indeed  he  has 
done  me  some  injury  in  this  way,  for  if 
he  can  find  a  pointer  loose,  he  will,  if 
possible,  seduce  him  from  his  duty,  and 
take  him  off  upon  some  lawless  excursion; 
and  it  is  not  till  after  an  hour’s  whist¬ 
ling  and  hallooing  that  I  see  the  truants 
sneaking  round  to  the  hack  door,  panting 
and  smoking,  with  their  tails  knitted  up 
between  their  legs,  and  their  long  drip¬ 
ping  tongues  depending  from  their  watery 
mouths — he  the  most  bare-faced  caitiff  of 
the  whole.  In  general,  however,  he  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  canine  species, 
for  notwithstanding  the  classification  of 
Buffon,  he  considers  he  has  a  prescrip¬ 
tive  right  to  associate  with  man.  He  is, 
in  fact,  rather  cross  with  other  dogs  ;  but 


with  children  he  is  quite  at  home,  doubt¬ 
less  reckoning  himself  about  on  a  level 
with  them  in  the  scale  of  rational  beings. 
Every  boy  in  the  village  knows  his  name, 
and  I  often  catch  him  in  the  street  with  a 
posse  of  little,  dirty  urchins  playing 
around  him.  But  he  is  not  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  kind  of  company ;  for,  if 
taking  a  walk  with  any  of  the  family,  he 
will  only  just  acknowledge  his  plebeian 
play-fellow  with  a  simple  shake  of  the 
tail,  equivalent  to  the  distant  nod  which 
a  patrician  school-boy  bestows  on  the 
town-hoy  school-fellow  whom  he  chances 
to  meet  when  in  company  with  his  aristo- 
cratical  relations.  The  only  approach  to 
bad  feeling  that  I  ever  discovered  in  Rover 
is  a  slight  disposition  to  jealousy ;  but  this 
in  him  is  more  a  virtue  than  a  vice  ;  for 
it  springs  entirely  from  affection,  and  has 
nothing  mean  or  malicious  in  it,  one  in¬ 
stance  will  suffice  to  show  how  he  ex¬ 
presses  this  feeling.  One  day  a  little 
stray  dog  attached  himself  to  me  and  fol¬ 
lowed  me  home ;  I  took  him  into  the 
house  and  had  him  fed,  intending  to  keep 
him  until  I  could  discover  the  owner. 
For  this  act  of  kindness  the  dog  expressed 
thanks  in  the  usual  way.  Rover,  although 
used  to  play  the  truant,  from  the  moment 
the  little  stranger  entered  the  premises, 
never  quitted  us  till  he  saw  him  fairly  off. 
His  manner  towards  us  became  more  in¬ 
gratiating  than  usual,  and  he  seemed  de¬ 
sirous,  by  his  assiduities  and  attentions, 
to  show  us,  that  we  stood  in  need  of  no 
other  favourite  or  companion.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  showed  no  animosity  what¬ 
ever  towards  his  supposed  rival.  Here 
was  reason  and  refinement  too.  Besides 
the  friends  whom  he  meets  in  my  house, 
Rover  also  forms  attachments  of  his  own, 
in  which  he  shows  a  great  discrimination. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  offers  him  a  bone 
that  he  will  trust  as  a  friend.  He  has 
one  or  two  intimate  acquaintances  in  the 
village  whom  he  regularly  visits,  and 
where  in  case  of  any  remissness  on  the 
part  'of  the  cook,  he  is  sure  to  find  a 
plate  of  meat.  Rover  is  a  most  feeling, 
sweet  dispositioned  dog — one  instance  of 
his  affection  and  kindheartedness  I  cannot 
omit.  He  had  formed  an  attachment  to  a 
labourer,  who  worked  about  my  garden, 
and  would  frequently  follow  him  to  his 
home,  where  he  was  caressed  by  the 
wife  and  children.  It  happened  that  the 
poor  wife  was  taken  ill  and  died.  The 
husband  was  seriously  afflicted,  and 
showed  a  feeling  above  the  common. 
At  this  time  I  observed  that  Rover  had 
quite  lost  his  spirits,  andj  appeared  to 
pine.  Seeing  him  in  this  state  one  day, 
when  in  company  with  the  widowed  la¬ 
bourer,  and  thinking  in  some  measure  to 
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divert  the  poor  fellow’s  thoughts  from  his 
own  sorrows,  I  remarked  to  him  the  state 
that  Rover  was  in,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  guess  the  cause.  He  is  fretting 
after  poor  Peggy,”  was  his  reply,  giving 
vent  at  the  same  time  to  a  flood  of  tears. 

James  Hogg. 


iBotes  of  n  Meaner. 


OLD  DANCING. 

An  w  Old  Subscriber,”  who  loves  a  friend 
and  a  jest’s  prosperity,  has  sent  us  a  few 
leaves  of  u  The  Dancing  Master,”  printed 
in  1728,  which  form  a  curious  contrast 
with  Mr.  Lindsay’s  elegant  treatise,  printed 
at  Mr.  CIo wes’s  musical  office.  What 
will  some  of  the  quadrillers  say  to  the 
following  exquisite  morsel  of  dancing, 
entitled,  u  The  Old  Maid  in  Tears  ?” — 
“  Longways  for  as  many  as  will”- — (then 
the  notes,  and  the  following  instructions:) 
— “  Note  :  Each  strain  is  to  be  play’d 
twice  over — The  first  wo.  holds  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  on  her  face,  and  goes  on  the  out¬ 
side,  below  the  3d  wo.  and  comes  up  the 
middle  to  her  place ;  first  man  follows 
her  (at  the  same  time  pointing  and  smiling 
at  her)  up  to  his  place.  First  man  do  the 
same,  only  he  beckons  his  wo.  to  him. 
First  woman  makes  a  motion  of  drying 
first  one  eye,  then  the  other,  and  claps  her 
hands  one  after  another  on  her  sides,  (the 
first  man  looks  surprizingly  at  her  at  the 
same  time,)  and  turn  her  partner.  First 
cu.  move  with  two  slow  steps  down  the 
middle  and  back  again.  The  first  cu. 
sett  and  cast  off.” 

As  we  love  to  keep  up  the  dance,  if  we 
are  not  leading  the  reader  a  dance,  we 
give  A  Dance  in  Hoops ,  as  described  in 
a  fashionable  novel,  just  published  : — 

When  the  whole  party  was  put  in  mo¬ 
tion,  but  little  trace  of  a  regular  dance 
remained  ;  all  was  a  perfect  maze,  and  the 
cutting  in  and  out  (as  the  fraternity  of  the 
whip  would  phrase  it)  of  these  cumbrous 
machines  presented  to  the  mind  only  the 
figure  of  a  most  formidable  affray. 

The  nearest  assimilation  to  this  strange 
exhibition  of  the  dance  in  full  career,  at 
all  familiar  to  our  minds,  is  the  prancing 
of  the  basket-horses  in  Mr.  Peake’s  hu¬ 
morous  farce  of  Quadrupeds. 

An  entertaining  variety  of  appearance 
arose  also  from  the  conformity  of  the  steps 
to  the  diversified  measure  of  the  tune. 
The  jig  measure,  which  corresponds  to 
the  canter  in  a  horse’s  paces,  produced  a 
strong  bounding  up  and  down  of  the  hoop 
— and  the  gavotte  measure,  which  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  short  trot,  produced  a  tremu¬ 
lous  and  agitated  motion.  The  numerous 
ornaments,  also,  with  which  the  hoops 
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were  bespread  and  decorated — the  festoons 
— the  tassels — the  rich  embroidery — all 
of  a  most  catching  and  taking  nature, 
every  now  and  then  affectionately  hitched 
together  in  unpremeditated  and  close  em¬ 
brace.  To  the  parties  in  action,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  suppose  these  combinations 
might  prove  something  short  of  perfectly 
agreeable,  more  especially,  as  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  as  these,  some  of  the  fair  daugh¬ 
ters  of  our  courtly  belles  were  undergoing 
the  awful  ordeal  of  a  first  ball-room  ap¬ 
pearance,  on  whom  these  contingencies 

would  inflict  ten-fold  embarrassment _ 

The  Ball ,  ora  Glance  at  Almaclis  in  1829. 


FRENCH  PAINTINGS. 

General  le  Jeune  has  added  a  new 
picture  to  his  collection  of  battle  paintings, 
exhibiting  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Picca¬ 
dilly.  It  represents  one  of  the  general’s 
perilous  adventures  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  is  a  vigorous  addition  to  these 
admirable  productions  of  the  French 
school.  The  whole  series  will  be  found 
noticed  at  page  212  of  our  vol.  xi. 


FLOWERS  ON  THE  ALPS. 

The  flowers  of  the  mountains — they  must 
not  be  forgotten.  It  is  worth  a  botanist’s 
while  to  traverse  all  these  high  passes  ; 
nay,  it  is  worth  the  while  of  a  painter,  dr 
any  one  who  delights  to  look  upon  grace¬ 
ful  flowers,  or  lovely  hues,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  these  little  wild  nymphs  of  Flora,  at 
their  homes  in  the  mountains  of  St.  Ber¬ 
nard.  We  are  speaking  now,  generally, 
of  what  may  be  seen  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  route,  from  Moutier,  by  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  to  Aosta, — and  thence  again 
to  Martigny.  There  is  no  flower  so 
small,  so  beautiful,  so  splendid  in  colour, 
but  its  equal  may  be  met  with  in  these 
sequestered  places.  The  tenaciousness  of 
flowers  is  not  known ;  their  hardihood  is 
not  sufficiently  admired.  Wherever  there 
is  a  handful  of  earth,  there  also  is  a  patch 
of  wild-flowers.  If  there  be  a  crevice  in 
the  rock,  sufficient  to  thrust  in  the  edge 
of  a  knife,  there  will  the  winds  carry  a 
few  grains  of  dust,  and  there  straight  up- 
springs  a  flower.  In  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Alps,  they  cover  the  earth  with  beauty. 
Thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  blue, 
and  yellow,  and  pink,  and  violet,  and 
white,  of  every  shadow  and  every  form, 
are  to  be  seen,  vying  with  each  other, 
and  eclipsing  every  thing  besides.  Mid¬ 
way  they  meet  you  again,  sometimes  fra¬ 
grant,  and  always  lovely ;  and  in  the 
topmost  places,  where  the  larch,  and  the 
pine,  and  the  rhododendron  (the  last  liv¬ 
ing  shrub)  are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  where 
you  are  just  about  to  tread  upon  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow,  there  still  peep  up  and 
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blossom  the  44  Forget  me  not,”  the  Alpine 
ranunculus,  and  the  white  and  blue  gen¬ 
tian,  the  last  of  which  displays,  even  in 
this  frore  air,  a  blue  of  such  intense  and 
splendid  colour,  as  can  scarcely  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  heavens  themselves.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  affected  at  thus  meet¬ 
ing  with  these  little  unsheltered  things, 
at  the  edge  of  eternal  barrenness.  They 
are  the  last  gifts  of  beneficent,  abundant 
Nature.  Thus  far  she  has  struggled  and 
striven,  vanquishing  rocks  and  opposing 
elements,  and  sowing  here  a  forest  of 
larches,  and  there  a  wood  of  pines,  a 
clump  of  rhododendrons,  a  patch  of  wi¬ 
thered  herbage,  and,  lastly,  a  bright  blue 
flower.  Like  some  mild  conqueror,  who 
carries  gifts  and  civilization  into  a  savage 
country,  but  is  compelled  to  stop  some¬ 
where  at  last,  she  seems  determined  that 
her  parting  present  shall  also  be  the  most 
beautiful.  This  is  the  limit  of  her  swray. 
Here,  where  she  has  cast  down  these 
lovely  landmarks,  her  empire  ceases.  Be¬ 
yond,  rule  the  ice  and  the  storm  ! — New 
Monthly  Magazine. 


THE  COMPANION  TO  THE  ALMANAC. 
This  is  the  age  of  utility,  and  the  little 
volume  published  under  the  above  title  is 
altogether  characteristic  of  the  age.  Its 
contents  are  calculated  to  feed  and  foster 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is  abroad. 
People  are  beginning  to  find  they  are  not 
so  wise  as  they  had  hitherto  conceived 
themselves  to  be,  or  rather,  that  their 
knowledge  on  every-day  subjects  is  very 
scanty.  We  are  therefore  pleased  to  see 
in  the  present  44  Companion”  a  popular 
paper  on  Comets ;  a  series  of  attractive 
Observations  of  a  Naturalist ;  papers  on 
the  Management  of  Children,  Clothing, 
Economy  in  the  Use  of  Bread  and  Flour, 
and  a  concise  account  of  Public  Improve¬ 
ments  during  the  year.  All  these  are 
matters  of  interest  to  every  house  and  fa¬ 
mily  in  the  empire.  There  is,  besides, 
an  abundance  of  Parliamentary  papers, 
judiciously  abridged,  from  which  the 
reader  may  obtain  more  information  than 
by  passing  six  months  in  44  both  your 
Houses,”  or  reading  a  session  of  debates. 
The  Table  of  Discoveries  is  likewise  a 
valuable  feature ;  and  the  Chronological 
Table  of  European  Monarchs  is  almost  a 
counterpart  of  a  44  Regal  Tablet”  sent  to 
us,  some  weeks  since,  tor  the  Mirror, 
and  promised  for  insertion.  There  is, 
however,  one  feature  missing,  which  we 
noticed  in  the  44  Companion”  of  last 
year,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that,  to 
make  room  for  its  introduction,  some  of 
the  parliamentary  matter  in  the  present 
volume  might  have  been  spared.  The 
editor  will  be  aware  of  our  disinterested¬ 


ness  in  making  this  suggestion,  and  we 
hope  will  give  us  credit  accordingly. 


FLUTE  PLAYING. 

44  Will  you  play  upon  this  pipe?” 
44  My  Lord,  I  cannot.”  So  say  we  ;  but 
some  novel  instruction  on  the  subject 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  piping 
friends.  We  recommend  to  them  44  The 
Elements  of  Flute-playing,  according  to 
the  most  approved  principles  of  Finger¬ 
ing,”  by  Thomas  Lindsay,  as  containing 
more  practical  and  preceptive  information 
than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  such 
works.  The  advantage  in  the  present 
treatise  arises  out  of  one  of  the  many  re¬ 
cent  improvements  in  the  art  of  printing, 
viz.,  the  adoption  of  movable  types  for 
printing  music,  instead  of  by  engraved 
pewter  plates  ;  which  method  enables  the 
instructor  to  amplify  his  precepts,  or 
didactic  portion  of  his  work,  and  thus 
simplify  them  to  the  pupil.  According, 
in  Mr.  Lindsay’s  treatise,  we  have  up¬ 
wards  of  forty  pages  of  elementary  in¬ 
structions,  definitions,  and  concise  trea¬ 
tises,  copiously  interspersed  with  musical 
illustrations  ;  whereas  the  engraved  trea¬ 
tises  are  generally  meagre  in  their  in¬ 
structions,  from  the  difficulty  of  punching 
text  illustrations.  The  article  on  accen¬ 
tuation  is,  we  are  told,  the  first  successful 
attempt  in  any  elementary  work  on  the 
Flute,  to  define  this  important  subject. 
It  is  written  in  a  lucid  and  popular  style, 
and  is  so  attractive,  that  did  our  room 
allow,  we  might  be  induced  to  insert 
part  of  it.  Appended  to  the  treatise  are 
thirty  pages  of  Duettinos  and  Exercises, 
and  altogether  the  work,  (of  which  the 
present  is  Part  ].,)  is  well  worth  the  at¬ 
tention  of  such  as  study  Flute-playing, 
which,  as  Mr.  L.  observes,  is  44  one  of 
those  elegant  and  delightful  recreations, 
which  constitutes,  at  once,  the  grace  and 
the  solace  of  domestic  life.” 


The  sweetest  flowers  their  odours  shed 
In  silence  and  alone  ; 

And  Wisdom’s  hidden  fount  is  fed 
By  minds  to  fame  unknown. 

Bernard  Barton. 


CHANGES  OF  INSECTS. 
Insects  are  strikingly  distinguished 
from  other  animals,  by  a  succession  of 
changes  in  their  organization  and  forms, 
and  by  their  incapacity  of  propagating 
before  their  last  metamorphosis,  which, 
in  most  of  them,  takes  place  shortly  be¬ 
fore  their  death.  Each  of  these  trans¬ 
formations  is  designated  by  so  many 
terms,  that  it  may  not  be  useless  to  ob¬ 
serve  to  the  reader,  who  has  not  previously 
paid  attention  to  the  subject,  that  larva. 
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caterpillar ,  yrub,  map  jot ,  or  worm,  is 
the  first  state  of  the  insect  on  issuing  from 
the  egg  ;  that  pupa,  aureiia ,  chrysalis , 
or  nympha  are  the  names  by  which  the 
second  metamorphosis  is  designated  ,  and 
that  the  last  stage,  when  the  insect  as¬ 
sumes  the  appearance  of  a  butterfly,  is 

called  th a  perfect  state _ North  American 

Review. 


“little  songs  for  little 

SINGERS.” 

The  little  folks  will  soon  have  a  micro¬ 
cosm — a  world  of  their  own.  The  other 
day  we  noticed  the  “  Boy’s  Own  Book,” 
and  the  girls  are  promised  a  match  vo¬ 
lume  :  children,  too,  have  their  own  ca¬ 
mera  obscurcc  ;  there  are  the  Cosmora- 
mas  at  the  Bazaar,  as  great  in  their  way 
as  Mr.  Hornor’s  Panorama  at  the  Co¬ 
losseum  ;  besides  half  a  dozen  Juvenile 
Annuals,  in  which  all  the  literary  children 
of  larger  growth  write.  At  our  theatres, 
operas  are  sung  by  children,  ar  d  the  pan¬ 
tomimes  are  full  of  juvenile  fun.  In 
short,  every  thing  can  be  had  adapted  to 
all  ages  ;  till  we  begin  to  think  it  is  once 
a  world  and  twice  a  little  world.  But  we 
have  omitted  the  pretty  little  productions 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They 
consist  of  3even  little  songs  for  little  peo¬ 
ple,  set  to  music  on  small-sized  paper,  so 
that  the  little  singei  may  hold  the  song 
after  the  orchestra  fashion,  without  hiding 
her  smiles.  1.  The  Little  Fish,  harmo¬ 
nized  from  Nursery  Rhymes  ;  2.  The 
Little  Robin  ;  3.  The  Little  Spider  and 
his  Wife,  from  Oriyinal  Poems  ;  4.  The 
Little  Star,  from  Nursery  Rhymes ;  5. 
A  Summer  Evening,  from  the  Infant 
Minstrel ;  6.  Come  Away,  Come  Away, 
to  the  air  of  the  Swiss  Boy,  by  Mr.  Green, 
the  publisher ;  and,  7*  The  Little  Lady 
Bird :  — 

Lady  Bird!  Lady  Bird  !  fly  away  home. 

The  field-mouse  is  gone  to  her  nest, 

The  daisies  have  shut  up  their  sleepy  red  eyes, 
And  the  bees  and  the  birds  are  at  rest. 

Lady  Bird!  Lady  Bird!  fly  away  home, 

1  he  glow-worm  is  lighting  his  lamp, 

The  dew’s  falling  fast,  and  your  fine  speckled 
wings 

Will  be  wet  with  the  close  clinging  damp. 

Lady  Bird!  Lady  Bird!  fly  away  home, 

The  fairy  bells  tinkle  afar; 

Make  haste,  or  they  ’ll  catch  ye,  and  harness  ye 
fast, 

With  a  cobweb,  to  Oberon’s  car. 

Lady  Bird!  Lady  Bird!  flyaway  now 
To  your  home  in  the  old  wiilow-tree. 

Where  your  chiltlrcu  so  dear  have  invited  the 
ant, 

And  a  few  cosy  neighbours  to  tea. 

There  is  some  novelty  and  ingenuity  in 
adapting  the  woids  and  music  of  songs 
for  young  singers.  Love,  war,  and  di ink¬ 
ing  songs  are  very  well  for  adults,  but 
are  out  of  time  in  the  nursery  or  school¬ 
room  ;  for  these  predilections  spring  up 


quite  early  enough  in  the  bosoms  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  should  not  forget  the  vignette 
lithographs  to  the  little  songs,  which  are 
beautifully  executed  by  Hullmandel.  All 
beginners  will  do  well  to  see  these  songs, 
for  we  know  many  of  the  “  larger  growth” 
who  are  little  singers. 


POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 

WITCHCRAFT,  &C. 

Maob.  How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  mid¬ 
night  hags  ?  What  is’t  you  do  ? 

Witches.  A  ueed  without  a  name. 

Macb.  1  conjure  you  by  that  which  you  pro¬ 
fess, 

(Howe’er  you  come  to  know  it,)  answer  me  ; 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches — though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swrallow  navigation  up — 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodg’d,  and  trees  blown 
down — 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warder’s  heads — 
Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations — though  the 
treasure 

Of  nature’s  germins  tumble  all  together, 

Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  l  ask  you.  Shakspeare. 

In  our  two  preceding  papers,*  we  have 
briefly  brought  before  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  and 
striking  features  connected  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  first  (as  the  honourable  house 
hath  it  in  1G02)  “  of  those  detestable 
slaves  of  the  devil,  witches,  sorcerers, 
enchanters  and  conjurors.”  And  now  we 
proceed  to  offer  a  few  concluding  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  subject. 

In  the  early  ages,  to  be  possessed  of  a 
greater  degree  of  learning  and  science 
than  the  mass  of  mankind  (at  a  time 
when  even  kings  could  not  read  or  write) 
was  to  be  invested  with  a  more  than 
earthly  share  of  power  ;  and  the  philoso¬ 
pher  was  in  consequence  subjected  in 
many  cases  to  a  suspicion  at  once  danger¬ 
ous  and  dishonourable  :  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Coleridge,  the  real  teachers  and 
discoverers  of  truth  were  exposed  to  the 
hazard  of  fire  and  faggot ;  a  dungeon  be¬ 
ing  the  best  shrine  that  was  vouchsafed 
to  a  Roger  Bacon  or  a  Galileo  ! 

A  few  years  since,  a  place  was  pointed 
out  to  the  writer,  on  the  borders  of  Scot¬ 
land,  which  had  been  even  within  the 
“  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,”  used 
for  the  “  trial  ”  of  witches  ;  and  a  pool 
of  water  in  an  adjacent  stream  is  still  to 
be  seen,  where  the  poor  old  creatures 
were  dragged  to  sink  or  swim  ;  and  our 
informant  added,  that  a  very  great  num¬ 
ber  had  perished  on  that  spot.  Indeed, 
in  Scotland,  a  refinement  of  cruelty  was 
practised  in  the  persecution  of  witches; 
the  innocent  relations  of  a  suspected  cri¬ 
minal  were  tortured  in  her  presence,  in 
the  hope  of  extorting  confession  from 

*  See  vol  xi.  p.  391 — vol.  xii.  p.  70. 
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her,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  their  suffer¬ 
ings,  after  similar  means  had  been  used 
without  effect  on  herself.  Even  children 
of  seven  years  of  age  were  sometimes 
tortured  in  the  presence  of  their  mothers 
for  this  design.  In  1751,  at  Trigg,  in 
Hertfordshire,  two  harmless  old  people 
above  seventy  years  of  age,  being  sus¬ 
pected  of  bewitching  a  publican,  named 
Butterfield,  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  ducking 
them,  and  the  poor  wretches  were  seized, 
and  44  stripped  naked  by  the  mob,  their 
thumbs  tied  to  their  toes,  and  then  drag¬ 
ged  two  miles  and  thrown  into  a  muddy 
stream  the  woman  expired  under  the 
hands  of  her  persecutors,  but  her  hus¬ 
band,  though  seriously  injured,  escaped 
with  his  life.  One  of  the  ringleaders  of 
this  atrocious  outrage,  was  tried  and  hung 
for  the  offence. 

The  delusion  respecting  witches  was 
greatly  increased  in  the  first  instance  by 
a  Bull  issued  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in 

1484,  to  the  inquisitors  at  Almaine, 
44  exhorting  them  to  discover,  and  empow¬ 
ering  them  to  destroy,  all  such  as  were 
guilty  of  witchcraft.”  The  fraternity  of 
Witchfinders  arose  in  consequence,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  imbued  with  the 
genuine  spirit  of  inquisitors,  delighting 
in  hunting  out  and  dragging  to  the  tor¬ 
ture  the  innocent  and  harmless.  They 
had  the  most  unlimited  authority  granted 
them,  and  the  whole  thunders  of  the  Va¬ 
tican  were  directed  to  the  destruction  of 
witches  and  wizards.  The  bloody  scenes 
which  followed,  exceed  description.  In 

1485,  Cumanus  (an  inquisitor)  burnt 
forty-one  poor  women  for  witches,  in  the 
country  of  Burlia,  in  one  year.  One  in¬ 
quisitor  in  Piedmont  burnt  a  hundred  in 
a  very  short  time  ;  and  in  1524,  a  thou¬ 
sand  were  burnt  in  one  year  in  the  diocese 
of  Como,  and  a  hundred  annually  for  a 
considerable  period ;  on  all  of  whom  the 
greatest  cruelties  were  practised.  The 
fraternity  of  witchfinders  soon  found 
their  way  to  this  country,  under  the  fos¬ 
tering  protection  of  the  government ;  and 
it  was  of  course  their  interest  to  keep  up 
the  delusion  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
cruelties  exercised  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  add  an  account  of  one  of  the  cruel 

ceremonies  used  to  detect  witches : _ 

44  Having  taken  the  suspected  witch,” 
says  Gaule,  44  she  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  room  upon  a  stool  or  table,  cross- 
legged,  or  in  some  other  uneasy  posture, 
to  which  if  she  submits  not,  she  is  then 
bound  with  cords.  There  she  is  watched 
and  kept  without  meat  or  sleep  for  the 
space  of  four-and-twenty  hours ;  for 


(they  say)  that  within  that  time  they 
shall  see  her  imp  come  and  suck.  A 
little  hole  is  likewise  made  in  the  door 
for  the  imp  to  come  in  at ;  and  lest  it 
should  come  in  some  less  discernible 
shape,  they  that  watch  are  taught  to  be 
ever  and  anon  sweeping  the  room,  and  if 
they  see  any  spiders  or  Hies,  to  kill  them. 
And  if  they  cannot  kill  them,  they  may 
be  sure  they  are  her  imps!”  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  delusion  and  jugglery  of  witchcraft 
was  in  a  great  measure  overthrown  by  the 
firmness  of  the  English  judges  ;  amongst 
the  most  promiHent  of  whom  stands 
Chief  Justice  Holt.  Indeed  a  statute 
was  shortly  after  passed,  which  made  it 
wilful  murder ,  should  any  of  the  objects 
of  persecution  lose  their  lives.  The  po¬ 
pular  belief,  however,  in  witchcraft  still 
continued,  and  it  was  not  till  the  ninth 
year  of  George  II.,  that  the  statutes 
against  it  were  repealed.  We  believe 
there  is  still  an  Irish  statute  unrepealed, 
which  inflicts  capital  punishment  on 
witches. 

All  is  now  of  the  past.  The  44  school¬ 
master  is  abroad,”  and  not  only  is  the 
belief  in  witches,  but  all  the  tribe  of 
ghosts  and  spirits  is  fast  melting  away. 
The  latter  have  also  added  in  no  incon¬ 
siderable  degree  to  the  sum  of  human 
suffering.  The  number  of  the  good  was 
small  compared  to  the  evil,  and  though 
it  was  in  their  power  to  come  in  what 
shape  or  guise  they  chose,  44  dilated  or 
condensed,  bright  or  obscure,”  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  they  generally  chose  to 
assume  44  forms  forbidden,”  and  their  vi¬ 
sitations  were  much  oftener  accompanied 
with  44  blasts  from  hell  ”  than  44  airs 
from  heaven.”  It  has  been  justly  re¬ 
marked  that  44  they  were  potent  agents  in 
the  hands  of  the  priest  and  the  tyrant  to 
delude  and  to  enslave  ;  for  this  business 
they  were  most  admirably  fitted,  and 
most  faithfully  did  they  perform  it.” 
Those  inevitable  evils  which  man  is  des¬ 
tined  to  endure  in  this  present  state,  are 
enough  without  the  addition  of  the  almost 
unmingled  bitterness  of  the  infusion, 
which  superstition  would  pour  into  bis 
cup. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

■ptiMtt  journals. 

LONDON  LYRiCS.— THE  IMAGE  BOY. 

Whoe’er  lias  trudged,  on  frequent  feet. 

From  Cbaring  Cross  to  Ludgate-street, 

That  haunt  of  noise  and  wrangle, 

Has  seen,  on  journeying  through  the  Strand, 

A  foreign  image-vender  stand 
Near  Somerset’s  quadrangle. 
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Hi*  coal-black  eye,  bis  balanced  walk, 

His  sable  apron,  white  with  chalk, 

His  listless  meditation, 

His  curly  locks,  his  sallow  cheeks, 

His  board  of  celebrated  Greeks, 

Proclaim  bis  trade  and  nation. 

Not  on  that  board  as  erst,  are  seen 
A  tawdry  troop  ;  our  gracious  Queen 
With  tresses  like  a  carrot, 

A  milk-maid  with  a  pea-green  pail, 

A  poodie  with  a  golden  tail, 

John  Wesley,  and  a  parrot; — 

No  ;  far  more  classic  is  his  stock  ; 

With  ducal  Arthur,  Milton,  Locke, 

He  bears,  unconscious  roamer, 

Alcmena’s  Jove-begotten  Son, 

Cold  Abelard’s  too  tepid  Nun, 

And  pass-supported  Homer. 

See  yonder  bust  adorned  with  curls ; 

M  is  her’s,  the  Queen  who  melted  pearls 
Marc  Antony  to  wheedle. 

Her  bark,  her  banquets,  all  are  fled; 

And  Time,  who  cut  her  vital  thread. 

Has  only  spared  her  Needle. 

Stern  Neptune,  with  his  triple  prong, 

Childe  Harold,  peer  of  peerless  song. 

So  frolic  Fortune  wills  it, 

Stand  next  the  Son  of  crazv  Paul, 

Who  hugg’d  the  intrusive  King  of  Gaul 
Upon  a  raft  at  Tilsit. 

“  Poor  vagrant  child  of  want  and  toil ! 

The  sun  that  warms  thy  native  soil 
Has  ripen’d  not  thy  knowledge ; 

’Tis  obvious,  from  that  vacant  air. 

Though  Padua  gave  thee  birth,  thou  ne’er 
Didst  graduate  in  her  College. 

“  ’Tis  true  thou  nam’st  thy  motley  freight; 
But  from  what  source  their  birth  they  date. 
Mythology  or  history. 

Old  records,  or  the  dreams  of  youth, 

Dark  fable,  or  transparent  truth, 
is  all  to  thee  a  mystery, 

“  Come  tell  me,  Vagrant,  in  a  breath, 

Alcides’  birth,  his  life,  his  death, 

Recount  his  dozen  labours  : 

Homer  thou  know’st — but  of  the  woes 
Of  Troy,  thou’rt  ignorant  as  those 
Dark  Orange-boys,  thy  neighbours. » 

’Twas  thus,  erect,  I  deign’d  to  pour 
My  shower  of  lordly  pity  o’er 
Fhe  poor  Italian  wittol, 

As  men  are  apt  to  do,  to  show 
Their  ’vantage-ground  o’er  those  who  know 
Just  less  tiiau  their  own  little. 

When  lo,  methought  Prometheus’  flame 
Y\  aved  o’er  a  bust  of  deathless  fame, 

.And  woke  to  life  Childe  Harold  : 

The  Bard  aroused  me  from  my  dream 
Of  pity,  alias  self-esteem, 

And  thus  indignant  caroll’d : — 

“  O  thou,  who  thus  in  numbers  pert 
And  petulant,  presum’st  to  flirt 
With  Memory’s  Nine  Daughters  : 

Whose  verse  the  next  trade-winds  that  blow 
Down  narrow  Paternoster-row 
Shall  ’whelm  in  Lethe’s  waters  : 

“  Slight  is  the  difference  I  see 
Between  yon  Paduan  youth  and  thee  ; 

He  moulds,  of  Paris  plaster. 

An  urn  by  classic  Chantrey’s  laws, — 

And  thou  a  literary  vase 
Of  would-be  alabaster. 

“  Were  I  to  arbitrate  betwixt 
Hi3  terra  cotta,  plain  or  mix’d, 

And  thy  earth-gen der’d  sonnet; 

Small  cause  has  he  th’  award  to  dread  ; — 
l  hy  Images  are  in  the  head. 

Aud  his,  poor  boy,  are  on  it !  ” 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


PUNCH. 

Punch  was  first  made  by  the  English  at 
Nemle,  near  Goa,  where  they  have  the 
Nepa  die  Goa,  commonly  called  arrack. 
This  fascinating  liquor  got  the  name  of 
punch ,  from  its  being  composed  of  Jive 
articles — that  word,  in  the  Hindostanee 
language,  signifying  five.  The  legiti¬ 
mate  punch-makers,  however,  consider  it 
a  compound  of  Jour  articles  only ;  and 
some  learned  physicians  have,  therefore, 
named  it  Diapente  (from  Diatesseron,) 
and  have  given  it  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  prescription — 

ltum,  miscetur  aqua — dulci  miscetur  acetum, 
fiet  et  ex  tali  foedere— nobile  Punch. 

and  our  worthy  grand-fathers  used  to  take 
a  dose  of  it  every  night  in  their  lives,  be¬ 
fore  going  to  bed,  till  doctor  Cheyne 
alarmed  them  by  the  information,  that 
they  were  pouring  liquid  fire  down  their 
throats.  “  Punch,”  said  he,  u  is  like 
opium,  both  in  its  nature  and  manner  of 
operation,  and  nearest  arsenic  in  its  dele¬ 
terious  and  poisonous  qualities ;  and, 
so,”  added  he,  “  I  leave  it  to  them,  who, 
knowing  this,  will  yet  drink  on  and  die.” 

Who,  that  has  drunk  this  agreeable 
accompaniment  to  calapash,  at  the  City 
of  London  Tavern,  ever  found  themselves 
the  wforse  for  it  ?  They  may  have  felt 
their  genius  inspired,  or  their  nobler  pas¬ 
sions  animated — but  Jirc  and  injlamma - 
tion  there  was  none.  The  old  song  says— 
It  is  the  very  best  of  physic. 

and  there  have  been  very  excellent  physi¬ 
cians,  who  have  confirmed  the  opinion  by 
their  practice.  What  did  the  learned  Dr. 
Sherard,  the  grave  Mr.  Petiver,  and  the 
apothecary  Mr.  Tydall,  drink  in  their 
herborizing  tour  through  Kent  ?  Why — 
punch!  and  so  much  were  they  delighted 
with  it,  at  Winchelsea,  that  they  made  a 
special  note  in  their  journal,  in  honour  of 
the  Mayoress ,  who  made  it,  that  the 
punch  was  not  only  excellent,  but  that 
“  each  succeeding  bowl  was  better  than 
the  former  !” — Braude's  Journal. 


CHOICE  OF  A  RESIDENCE.  —  ADVICE 
TO  BACHELORS. 

There  is  a  sort  of  half-way  between 
town  and  the  country,  which  some  assert 
combines  the  advantages,  others  the  de¬ 
fects,  of  each ;  and  this  is  a  country- 
town.  Here,  indeed,  a  little  money,  a 
little  learning,  and  a  little  fashion,  will 
go  ten  times  as  far  as  they  will  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Here,  a  man  who  takes  in  the 
Quarterly  or  Edinburgh,  is  a  literary  cha¬ 
racter  ;  the  lady  who  has  one  head-dress 
in  the  year  from  a  Bond-street  milliner, 
becomes  the  oracle  of  fashion,  u  the  ob¬ 
served  of  all  observers  here  dinners  are 
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talked  of  as  excellent,  at  which  neither 
French  dishes  nor  French  wines  were 
given,  and  a  little  raspberry  ice  would 
confer  wide  celebrity  on  an  evening  party, 
and  excite  much  animadversion  and  sur¬ 
prise.  Here,  notwithstanding  a  pretty 
strong  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
different  sets  of  society,  every  one  appears 
to  know  every  body ;  the  countenances 
and  names  of  each  are  familiar  ;  we  want 
no  slave,  who  calls  out  the  names  ;  but 
are  ready  with  a  proper  supply  of  condes¬ 
cending  nods,  friendly  greetings,  and 
Find  inquiries,  to  dispense  to  each  pas¬ 
senger  according  to  his  claims.  Indeed, 
in  calculating  the  length  of  time  requisite 
for  arriving  at  a  certain  point,  the  inha¬ 
bitant  of  a  country  town  should  make  due 
allowance  for  the  necessary  gossip  which 
must  take  place  on  the  road,  and  for  the 
frequent  interchange  of  bulletins  of  health, 
which  is  sure  to  occur ;  and  after  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  any  length  in  these  sociable 
places,  a  sensation  of  solitude  and  deser¬ 
tion  is  felt  in  those  crowded  streets  of, our 
metropolis,  where  the  full  tide  of  popula¬ 
tion  may  roll  past  us  for  hours  without 
bringing  with  it  a  single  glance  of  recog¬ 
nition  or  kindness.  Here  round  games 
and  Casino  still  find  refuge  and  support 
amidst  a  steady  band  of  faithful  parti¬ 
sans  ;  here  old  maids  escape  ridicule  from 
being  numerous,  and  old  bachelors  ac¬ 
quire  importance  from  being  scarce.  It 
is,  indeed,  to  this  latter  description  of  per¬ 
sons  that  I  would  especially  recommend 
a  residence  in  a  country  town  ;  and,  as 
Hr.  Johnson  said,  that  u  wherever  he 
might  dine,  he  would  wish  to  breakfast  in 
Scotland;”  so,  wherever  l  may  pass  my 
youth,  let  my  days  of  old  bachelorship,  if 
to  such  I  am  doomed,  be  spent  in  a  coun¬ 
try  town.  There  the  genteel  male  popu¬ 
lation  forsake  their  birthplace  at  an  early 
age ;  and  since  war  no  longer  exists  to 
supply  their  place  with  the  irresistible 
military,  the  importance  of  a  single  man, 
however  small  his  attractions,  however 
advanced  his  age,  is  considerable  ;  while 
a  tolerably  agreeable  bachelor  under  sixty 
is  the  object  of  universal  attention,  the 
cynosure  of  every  lady’s  eye.  In  the  ca¬ 
thedral  city,  where  I  visited  a  friend  some 
years  since,  there  were  forty-five  single 
women,  from  sixteen  to  fifty,  and  only 
three  marriageable  men.  Let  any  one 
imagine  the  delight  of  receiving  the  most 
flattering  attentions  from  fitteen  women 
at  once,  some  of  them  extremely  pretty 
and  agreeable  ;  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
from  forty. five,  since  the  three  bachelors, 
politically  avoiding  all  appearance  of  pre¬ 
ference,  were  courted  equally  by  nearly 
the  whole  phalanx  of  the  sisterhood.  One 
of  the  enviable  men,  being  only  just  of 


age,  was  indeed  too  young  to  excite  hopes 
in  the  more  elderly  ladies,  but  another 
more  fortunate,  if  he  knew  his  happiness, 
(u  sua  si  bona  norit ,”)  was  exposed  to 
the  attacks,  more  or  less  open,  of  every 
unmarried  woman.  Alas  !  he  was  insen¬ 
sible  to  his  privileges  ;  a  steady  man  of 
fifty-five,  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  de¬ 
voted  to  study,  and  shy  in  his  habits,  he 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  kind  attentions 
he  received,  and  to  wish  for  a  less  favour¬ 
ed,  a  less  glorious  state  of  existence.  His 
desires  seemed  limited  to  reading  the  Fa¬ 
thers,  writing  sermons,  and  doing  his 
duty  as  a  divine  ;  and  he  appeared  of 
opinion  that  no  helpmate  was  required  to 
fulfil  them.  But  still  the  indefatigable 
phalanx  of  forty-five,  with  three  or  four 
widows  as  auxiliaries,  continued  their  at¬ 
tacks,  and  his  age,  as  I  before  observed, 
was  fatally  encouraging  to  the  hopes  of 
each.  The  youngest  looked  in  their 
glasses  and  remembered  the  power  of 
youth  and  beauty  ;  the  middle-aged  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  good  sense  and  propriety 
of  character  of  their  object,  and  were 
“  sure  he  would  never  marry  a  girl;”  and 
the  most  elderly  exaggerated  his  gravity, 
thought  of  his  shovel  hat,  and  seemed  to 
suppose  that  every  woman  under  fifty 
must  be  too  giddy  for  its  wearer.  Mean¬ 
while,  what  a  life  he  led  ! — his  opinions 
law  ;  his  wishes  gospel ;  the  cathedral 
crowded  when  he  preached  ;  churches  at¬ 
tended  ;  schools  visited ;  waltzing  calum¬ 
niated  ;  novels  concealed  ;  shoulders  co¬ 
vered  ;  petticoats  lengthened — all  to  gain 
his  approving  eye.  The  fact  is,  his  sphere 
of  useful  influence  was  much  enlarged 
by  his  single  state;  as  a  married  man, 
he  could  only  have  reformed  his  wife ;  as 
a  bachelor,  he  exercised  undisputed  power 
over  every  spinster  in  his  neighbourhood. 
He  was,  indeed,  unconscious  of,  or  ungra¬ 
tified  bv  the  deference  and  incense  he  re- 
* 

ceived  ;  but  the  generality  of  men  are  less 
insensible,  and  half  the  homage  he  so 
carefully  rejected  would  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  intoxicate  with  delight  and  self- 
complacency  the  greater  part  of  his  fra¬ 
ternity.  What  object  in  nature  is  more 
pitiable  than  a  London  old  bachelor,  of 
moderate  fortune  and  moderate  parts  ? 
whose  conversational  powers  do  not  se¬ 
cure  him  invitations  to  dinners,  when 
stiffness  of  limb  and  a  growing  formality 
have  obliged  him  to  retreat  from  qua¬ 
drilles.  The  rich,  we  know,  thrive  every¬ 
where,  and  at  all  seasons,  safe  from  ne¬ 
glect,  secure  from  ridicule.  I  speak  of 
those  less  strongly  fortified  against  the 
effects  of  time  ;  those  who,  scarcely  con¬ 
sidered  good  speculations  in  their  best 
days,  are  now  utterly  insignificant,  con¬ 
cealed  and  jostled  by  a  crowd  of  younger 
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aspirants,  overlooked  by  mammas,  except 
when  needed  to  execute  some  troublesome 
commission;  and  without  a  chance  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  single  word  or  glance  from  their 
daughters  unmarked  by  that  provoking 
ease  and  compassionate  familiarity,  which 
tell  them,  better  than  words,  that  their 
day  of  influence  has  closed  for  ever.  Let 
such  unhappy  men  fly  from  the  scenes  of 
former  pleasure  and  power,  of  former  flir¬ 
tation  and  gaiety,  to  the  quieter  and  surer 
triumphs  of  a  country  town.  Here  crowds 
of  young  women,  as  certainly  devoted  to 
celibacy  as  the  inmates  of  a  nunnery,  ac¬ 
customed  from  necessity  to  make  beaux 
out  of  the  most  unprecedented  materials, 
and  concoct  flirtations  in  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  circumstances,  will  welcome 
him  with  open  arms,  underrate  his  age, 
overrate  his  merits,  doubt  if  his  hair  is 
gray,  deny  that  he  wears  false  teeth,  ac¬ 
cept  his  proffered  arm  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  and  even  hint  a  wonder  that  he 
has  given  up  dancing.  To  their  inno¬ 
cent  cheeks  his  glance  will  have  the  long- 
lost  power  of  calling  up  a  blush  ;  eyes  as 
bright  as  those  which  beamed  upon  his 
youth  will  sparkle  at  his  approach  ;  and 
tender  hearts,  excluded  by  fate  from  pal¬ 
pitations  for  a  more  suitable  object,  must 
per  force  beat  quicker  at  his  address. 
Here  let  him  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of 
unbounded  influence,  preserve  it  by  care¬ 
ful  management  to  the  latest  possible 
moment,  and  at  length  gradually  slide 
from  the  agreeable  old  beau  into  the  in¬ 
teresting  invalid,  and  secure  for  his  days 
of  gout,  infirmity,  and  sickness,  a  host  of 
attentive  nurses,  of  that  amiable  sex 
which  delights  and  excels  in  offices  of 
pity  and  kindness  ;  who  will  read  him 
news,  recount  him  gossip,  play  backgam¬ 
mon  or  ciibbage,  knit  him  comfortables, 
make  him  jellies,  and  repay  by  affection¬ 
ate  solicitude  and  unselfish  attentions  the 
unmeaning,  heartless,  worthless  admira¬ 
tion  which  he  bestowed  upon  them  in  his 
better  days. — New  Monthly  Mayazuie. 


Et)t  ?lnecDote  Oallfrg. 


OTHELLO. 

On  the  crew  of  the  Flora  being  treated  to 
see  Othello  at  the  Portsmouth  Theatre, 
Cassio’s  silly  speech  proved  an  exquisite 
relish  to  the  audience,  where  he  apostro¬ 
phizes  heaven,  44  Forgive  us  our  sins,” 
and  endeavours  to  persuade  his  companion 
that  he  is  sober.  “  l>o  not  think,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  am  drunk  ?  this  is  my  Ancient : 
this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  left 
hand:  I  am  not  drunk  now.”  44  No,  not 
you,”  roared  a  Jack ,  who  no  doubt  would 
have  been  a  willing  witness  in  Cassio’s 


defence,  had  he  been  brought  to  the  gang¬ 
way  for  inebriety.  44  I  can  stand  well 
enough,”  continued  the  representative  of 
Cassio.  44  Then,  hang  it  !  why  don’t 
you  walk  the  plank  at  once,  and  prove 
yourself  sober  ?”  vociferated  a  long-tailed 
wag,  determined  not  to  slip  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  having  a  shot  on  the  sly  at  his 
first  lieutenant,  who  had  only  a  night  or 
two  before  put  his  perpendicularity  to  a 
similar  test- 

At  the  last  scene  the  shouts  became 
alarming :  volleys  of  imprecations  were 
hurled  at  his  head — his  limbs — his  life. 
“  What !”  said  one  of  the  rudest  of  the 
crew,  “  can  the  black  brute  cut  her  life¬ 
lines  ?  She’s  a  reg’lar-built  angel,  and 
as  like  my  Ret  as  two  peas.” — 44  Ay,” 
said  a  messmate,  44  it  all  comes  of  being 
jealous,  and  that’s  all  as  one  as  mad;  but 
you  know,  if  he’s  as  good  as  his  word, 
he’s  sure  to  be  hanged, — that’s  one  com¬ 
fort  !”  When  the  Moor  seized  her  in  bed 
by  the  throat,  Desdemona  shrieking  for 
permission  to  repeat  but  one  short  prayer, 
and  he  rancorously  exclaims,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  strangle  her,  44  It  is  too  late  !”  the 
house,  as  it  is  said  a  French  audience  had 
done  ere  now,  could  endure  no  more;  and 
the  sailors  rose  in  their  places,  giving  the 
most  alarming  indications  of  angry  ex¬ 
citement,  and  of  a  determination  to  mingle 
in  the  murderous  scene  below.  44  I’m 

- ,  Dick,  if  I  can  stand  it  any  longer,” 

said  the  spokesman  of  the  gallery.  44  You’re 
no  man,  if  you  can  sit  and  look  on  quietly  ; 
hands  off,  you  blood-thirsty  niggar,”  he 
vociferated,  and  threw  himself  over  the 
side  of  the  gallery  in  a  twinkling  ;  clam¬ 
bering  down  by  a  pillar  into  the  boxes, 
and  scrambled  across  the  pit,  over  every 
person  in  his  way,  till  he  reached  the 
noisy  boatswain’s  mate.  Him  he  44  chal¬ 
lenged  to  the  rescue,”  and  exclaimed, 
44  Now’s  your  time,  Ned,  —  Pipe  the 

boarders  away  —  all  hands,  - !  if 

you’re  a  man  as  loves  a  woman.  Now , 
go  it,”  said  he,  and  dashed  furiously  over 
all  obstacles, — fiddles,  flutes,  and  fiddlers. 
Smash  went  the  foot-lights — Caesar  had 
passed  the  Rubicon.  The  contagion  of 
feeling  became  general ;  and  his  trusty 
legions,  fired  with  the  ambition  that  in¬ 
spired  their  leader,  followed,  sweeping  all 
before  them,  till  the  whole  male  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  theatre  crowded  the  stage  en 
masse ,  amid  shouts  of  encouragement,  or 
shrieks  of  terror;  outraging,  by  their  mis¬ 
taken  humanity,  all  the  propriety  of  this 
touching  drama ;  and,  for  once,  rescuing 
the  gentle  Desdemona  from  the  deadly 
grasp  of  the  murderous  Moor,  who  fled  in 
full  costume,  dagger  in  hand,  from  the 
house,  and  through  the  dark  streets  of 
Dock,  until  he  reached  his  home  in  a 
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state  of  inconceivable  affright.  The  scene 
of  confusion  which  followed,  it  would  be 
fruitless  to  attempt  to  describe.  All  was 
riot  and  uproar. — Sailors  and  Saints. 


DEATH  OF  DAUB  ENT  ON. 

We  have  had  countless  instances  of  44  the 
ruling  passion  strong  in  death;”  but  per¬ 
haps  we  can  adduce  nothing  more  illus¬ 
trative  of  that  feeling  than  the  following 
fact,  which  may  vie  with  the  sublimity 
of  Rousseau’s  death,  when  he  desired  to 
look  on  the  sun  ere  his  eyes  were  closed 
in  the  rayless  tomb  : — M.  Daubenton,  the 
scientific  colleague  of  BufFon,  and  the 
anatomical  illustrator  of  his  44  Histoire 
Naturelle,”  on  being  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Conservative  Senate,  was  seized  with 
apoplexy  the  first  time  he  assisted  at  the 
sessions  of  that  body,  and  fell  senseless 
into  the  arms  of  his  astonished  colleagues. 
The  most  prompt  assistance  could  only 
restore  him  to  feeling  for  a  few  moments, 
during  which  he  showed  himself,  what  he 
had  always  been—  a  tranquil  observer  of 
nature.  He  felt  with  his  fingers ,  which 
still  retained  sensation ,  the  various  parts 
of  his  body ,  and  pointed  out  to  the  assist¬ 
ants  the  progress  of  the  disease!  He 
died  on  the  31st  of  December,  1799.  The 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  states, 
44  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he  attained 
happiness  the  most  perfect,  and  the  least 
mixed,  that  any  man  could  hope  to  attain. 
His  life  was  marked  by  an  undeviating 
pursuit  of  science;  and  to  him  was  BufFon 
indebted  for  instruction  and  example. 
Naturally  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory  dis¬ 
position,  and  gifted  with  cool  and  dis¬ 
passionate  consideration,  he  was  just  such 
a  preceptor  as  was  calculated  to  curb  the 
imagination  of  BufFon,  whose  fiery  and 
ardent  genius  was  apt  to  substitute  theory 
for  proof,  and  fancy  for  fact ;  and  often 
did  the  4  biting  smile’  of  M.  Daubenton 
check  the  ardency  of  BufFon,  and  his  well- 
weighed  words  arrest  him  in  his  headlong 
progress.”  What  more  noble  picture  of 
scientific  devotion  can  we  imagine  than 
the  feeble  and  aged  Daubenton,  shut  up 
for  whole  days  in  his  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  ardently  exerting  himself  in  the 
complex  and  weary  task  of  arranging  the 
objects  according  to  their  several  relations  ? 
But  BufFon,  with  the  wayward  negligence 
which  clings  to  genius,  did  wrong  to  his 
friend  in  publishing  an  edition  of  his 
44  Histoire  Naturelle”  without  the  dissec¬ 
tions.  Yet  such  a  step,  discountenanced 
by  all  the  liberal  body  of  science,  was  for¬ 
given  by  the  philosophic  and  gentle  Dau¬ 
benton  ;  and  BufFon  made  atonement  for 
his  aberration,  by  re-uniting  himself  to 
the  companion  of  his  childhood,  the  par¬ 


ticipator  in  his  studies,  and  the  preceptor 
of  his  genius.  **H. 


STORY  ON  A  MARCH. 

An  officer  in  India,  whose  stock  of  table- 
linen  had  been  completely  exhausted 
during  the  campaign,— either  by  wear 
or  tear  or  accident, — had  a  few  friends 
to  dine  with  him.  The  dinner  being  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  party,  seated  in  the  al 
fresco  drawing-room  of  a  camp,  the  table 
appeared  spread  with  eatables,  but  without 
the  usual  covering  of  a  cloth.  The  mas¬ 
ter,  who,  perhaps,  gave  himself  but  little 
trouble  about  these  matters,  or  who  pro¬ 
bably  relied  upon  his  servant’s  capacity 
in  the  art  of  borrowing,  or,  at  all  events, 
on  his  ingenuity  on  framing  an  excuse, 
inquired,  with  an  angry  voice,  why  there 
was  no  table-cloth.  The  answer  was, 
44  Massa  not  got ;”  with  which  reply, 
after  apologizing  to  his  guests,  he  was 
compelled,  for  the  present,  to  put  up. 
The  next  morning  he  called  his  servant, 
and  rated  him  soundly,  and  perhaps  beat 
him,  (for  I  lament  to  say  that  this  was 
too  much  the  practice  with  European 
masters  in  India,)  for  exposing  his  poverty 
to  the  company  ;  desiring  him,  another 
time,  if  similarly  circumstanced,  to  say 
that  all  the  table-cloths  v/ere  gone  to  the 
wash.  Another  day,  although  the  table 
appeared  clothed  in  the  proper  manner, 
the  spoons,  which  had  probably  found 
their  way  to  the  bazar,  perhaps  to  provide 
the  very  articles  of  which  the  feast  was 
composed,  were  absent,  whether  with  or 
without  leave  is  immaterial.  44  Where 
are  all  the  spoons  ?”  cried  the  apparently 
enraged  master.  44  Gone  washerman, 
sar  !”  was  the  answer.  Roars  of  laugh¬ 
ter  succeeded,  and  a  teacup  did  duty  for 
the  soup-ladle.  The  probable  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  unlucky  exposure  of  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  host,  namely,  a 
sound  drubbing  to  the  poor  maty-boy, 
brings  to  my  mind  an  anecdote  which, 
being  in  a  story-telling  vein,  1  cannot  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation  of  introducing.  It 
was  related  to  me,  with  great  humour,  by 
one  of  the  principals  in  the  transaction, 
whose  candour  exceeded  his  fear  of  shame. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  beating  his 
servants,  till  one  in  particular  complained 
that  he  would  have  him  before  Sir  Henry 
Gwillam,  then  chief  justice  at  Madras, 
who  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  suppress 
the  disgraceful  practice.  Having  a  con¬ 
siderable  balance  to  settle  with  his  maty- 
boy  on  the  score  of  punishment,  but  fear¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  witnesses,  the  master 
called  him  one  day  into  a  bungalow  at 
the  bottom  of  his  garden,  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house.  44  Now,”  said  he 
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as  lie  .shut  the  door  and  put  the  key  into 
his  pocket,  44  you’ll  complain  to  Sir  Henry 
Gwillam,  will  you  ?  There  is  nobody 
near  to  bear  witness  to  what  you  may  say, 
and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I’ll  give 
it  you  well.”  — 44  Massa  sure  nobody 

near  ?”  asked  the  Indian _ 44  Yes,  yes. 

I’ve  taken  good  care  of  that.” — 44  Then  I 
give  massa  one  good  beating.”  And 
forthwith  the  maty-boy  proceeded  to  put 
his  threat  into  execution,  till  the  master, 
being  the  weaker  of  the  two,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  cry  mercy ;  which  being  at 
length  granted,  and  the  door  opened  with 
at  least  as  much  alacrity  as  it  was  closed, 
Maotoo  decamped  without  beat  of  drum, 

never  to  appear  again _ Twelve  Years' 

Military  Adventures ,  <$[C. 

&)t  ©atijem. 

A  snapper  up  of  uncousidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 


MEMENTO  MORI. 

Inscribed  on  a  Tombstone. 

When  you  look  on  my  grave, 

And  behold  how  they  wave, 

The  cypress,  the  yew,  and  the  willow, 
You  think  ’tis  the  breeze 
That  gives  motion  to  these — 

’Tis  the  laughter  that’s  shaking  my  pillow. 

I  must  laugh  when  I  see 
A  poor  insect  like  thee 
Dare  to  pity  the  fate  thou  must  own  ; 

Let  a  few  moments  slide, 

We  shall  lie  side  by  side, 

And  crumble  to  dust,  bone  for  bone. 

Go,  weep  thine  own  doom, 

Thou  wert  born  for  the  tomb — 

Thou  hast  lived,  like  myself,  but  to  die  ; 
Whilst  thou  pity’st  my  lot, 

Secure  fool,  thou’st  forgot 
Thou  art  no  more  immortal  than  I  ! 

Ii.  B.  A. 


TEA-DRINKING. 

While  the  late  Mr.  Gilford  was  at  Ash¬ 
burton,  he  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with  a  family  of  that  place,  consisting  of 
females  somewhat  advanced  in  age.  On 
one  occasion  he  ventured  on  the  perilous 
exploit  of  drinking  tea  with  these  elderly 
ladies.  After  having  swallowed  his 
usual  allowance  of  tea,  he  found,  in  spite 
of  his  remonstrances  to  the  contrary,  that 
his  hostess  would  by  no  means  suffer  him 
to  give  up,  but  persisted  in  making  him 
drink  a  most  incredible  quantity.  44  At 
last,”  said  Gifford  in  telling  the  story, 
44  being  really  overflooded  with  tea,  I  put 
down  my  fourteenth  cup,  and  exclaimed, 
with  an  air  of  resolution,  4  I  nei'ther  can 
nor  will  drink  any  more.’  The  hostess 
then  seeing  she  had  forced  more  down 
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my  throat  than  I  liked,  began  to  apolo¬ 
gize,  and  added,  4  but,  dear  Mr.  Gilford, 
as  you  didn’t  put  your  spoon  across  your 
cup,  I  supposed  your  refusals  were  nothing 
but  good  manners.’  ” 


PRECEDENCE. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  captain  in  the 
service,  since  dead,  that  whilst  carrying 
out  a  British  ambassador  to  his  station 
abroad,  a  quarrel  arose  on  the  subject  of 
precedency.  High  words  were  exchanged 
between  them  on  the  quarter-deck,  when, 
at  length,  the  ambassador,  thinking  to  si¬ 
lence  the  captain,  exclaimed,  44  Recollect, 
sir,  I  am  the  representative  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  !”  44  Then,  sir,”  retorted  the  cap¬ 

tain,  44  recollect  that  here  I  am  more  than 
majesty  itself.  Gan  the  king  seize  a / 'el- 
loiv  up  and  give  him  three  dozen  ?” 
Further  argument  was  useless — the  di¬ 
plomatist  struck.” 


MARCEL. 

A  lady  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  this 
distinguished  professor  of  dancing,  and 
remained  subsequently  his  steady  and 
zealous  friend,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
him  from  the  government  a  pension  for 
life.  In  her  great  joy  at  having  such  a 
boon  to  put  into  his  possession,  she  ad¬ 
vanced  to  him — the  certificate  in  her  hand 
— with  a  hurried  and  anxious  step  ;  when 
M.  Marcel,  shocked  at  the  style  of  pre¬ 
sentation,  struck  the  paper  out  of  her 
hand,  demanding  if  she  had  forgotten  his 
instructions  ?  The  lady  immediately 
picked  it  up,  and  presented  it  with  due 
form  and  grace  ;  on  which  the  accom¬ 
plished  Marcel,  the  enthusiastic  professor 
of  his  art,  respectfully  kissed  her  hand, 
and  with  a  profound  bow  exclaimed, 
44  Now  I  know  my  own  pupil  1” 


ACROSTIC. 

C  ould  angel’s  voice,  or  poet’s  lays, 

A  ttune  my  votive  song  to  praise 
II  esistless  then  I’d  touch  the  lyre, 

O  r  chant  her  praise,  whom  all  admire. 

L  et  candour,  dearest  maid,  excuse  ; 

I  claim  no  kindred  to  the  muse, 

N  or  can  a  lowly  song  of  mine 
E  xpress  the  worth  of  Caroline.  A.  C. 


44  JACK  OF  BOTH  SIDES.” 

This  proverb  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  applied  to  Theramenes,  who  was  at 
first  a  mighty  stickler  for  the  thirty  ty¬ 
rants’  authority  :  but  when  they  began  to 
abuse  it  by  defending  such  outrageous 
practices,  no  man  more  violently  opposed 
it  than  he  ;  and  this  (says  Potter)  got 
him  the  nick-name  of  44  Jack  of  both 
sides ,”  from  Cothurnus ,  which  was  a  kind 
of  shoe  that  fitted  both  feet.  P.  T.  W. 
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PLAY  OF  “CjESAII  IN'  EGYPT.” 

When  the  pack’d  audience  from  their 
posts  retir’d, 

And  Julius  in  a  general  hiss  expir’d, 

Sage  Booth  to  Cibber  cried,  u  Compute 
your  gains ; 

These  Egypt  dogs,  and  their  old  dowdy 
queens, 

But  ill  requite  these  habits  and  these 
scenes  ! 

To  rob  Corneille  for  such  a  motley  piece — 

His  geese  were  swans,  but,  zounds,  thy 
swans  are  geese.” 

Rubbing  his  firm,  invulnerable  brow, 

The  bard  replied,  u  The  critics  must 
allow, 

u  ’Twas  ne’er  in  Caesar’s  destiny  to  run.” 

Wilks  bow’d,  and  bless’d  the  gay,  pacific 
pun.  Mist's  Journal ,  1724. 


FRIENDSHIP  AND  LOVE. 
Friendship  is  like  the  cobbler’s  tye, 
That  binds  two  soles  in  unity  ; 

But  love  is  like  the  cobbler’s  awl, 

That  pierces  through  the  soul  and  all. 

W.  J. 


Why  is  St.  Giles’s  clock  like  a  pelisse, 
and  unlike  a  cloak  ? — Because  it  shows 
the  figure  without  confining  the  hands. 

“  Strictor.” 


CORPORATION  LEARNING. 

The  mayor  of  a  country  town,  conceiv¬ 
ing  that  the  word  clause  was  in  the  plural 
number,  would  often  talk  of  a  claw  in  an 
act  of  parliament. 


A  HUNDRED  POUND  NOTE. 

The  following  pathetic  soliloquy  was 
found  written  on  the  back  of  a  hundred 
pound  note  of  the  National  Bank,  which 
passed  through  our  hands  lately,  and  we 
are  sorry  we  can  now  add  our  sympathies 
to  those  of  our  poet  on  the  transitory  na¬ 
ture  of  those  sublunary  enjoyments  : — 

“  A  little  while  ye  hue  been  mine  ; 

Nae  langer  can  I  keep  ye ; 

I  fear  ye’ll  ne’er  be  mine  again, 

Nor  any  ither  like  ye.” 

Edinburgh  Paper. 


FRENCH. —  ENGLISH. 

At  Boulogne. 

“  Notice  to  Informe  the  gentries  i  Find 
Dogs  and  some  to  be  sold.” 

At  Paris. 

“  M.  Boursier,  mershant,  has  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  give  account  at  the  English  and 
strangers,  gentlemen  and  livings  from 
East  Indies,  that  he  takes  charge  of  all 
species  of  goods  or  ventuies,  and  all  com¬ 
missions.  Like  all  kinds  of  spices  and 
fine  eating  things  :  keep  likewise  a  gene¬ 


ral  staple  of  French  and  strangers  wines, 
the  all  in  confidence,  and  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.” 

At  Boulogne. 

u  Bed  and  table  linen,  plate,  knives, 
and  forks,  also  donkies  to  let.  Mangling 
done  here. 

In  the  church  at  Calais. 

u  Tronc  pour  les  pauvres  de  l’hopital.” 
“  Trunk  for  the  poor  hospitable.” 

At  Dieppe. 

French  despair . 

“  Quand  on  a  tout  perdu  et  qu’on  a  plus 
despoir 

On  prend  l’devant  sa  chemise  pour  sa 
farie  un  mouchoir.” 

The  above  are  all  copied  verbatim  and 
literatim.  J.  G.  R. 


When  a  Grand  Vizier  is  favourably  de¬ 
posed,  that  is,  without  banishing  or  put¬ 
ting  him  to  death,  it  is  signified  to  him 
by  a  messenger  from  the  Sultan,  who 
goes  to  his  table,  and  wipes  the  ink  out 
of  his  golden  pen  ;  this  he  understands 
as  the  sign  of  dismissal.  W.  G.  C. 


TIME. 

It  is  the  remark  of  a  sensible  authoress, 
(Miss  Hawkins,)  that  every  day  resem¬ 
bles  a  trunk  which  has  to  be  filled  ;  and 
when  we  fancy  that  we  have  packed  it  to 
the  uttermost,  we  shall  still  find  that  by 
good  management  it  might,  and  would, 

have  held  more _ Our  quotation  is  from 

memory,  but  correct  as  to  simile  and  sub¬ 
stance  ;  and  we  consider  the  remark  not 
less  striking  than  quaint.  M.  L.  B. 


On  January  31,  will  he  published,  price  5s.  with 
a  Frontispiece,  anil  upwards  of  thirty  other  En¬ 
gravings,  the 

ARC ANA  OF  SCIENCE,  AND  ANNUAL 

REGISTER  OF  1  HE  USEFUL  ARTS, 
FOR  1829. 

The  Mechanical  department  contains  One 
Hundred  New  Invent. oils  and  Discoveries,  with 
14  Engravings 

Chemical,  Seventy  articles,  with  2  Engrav¬ 
ings. 

Natural  History,  135  New  Facts  and  Disco¬ 
veries,  with  7  Engravings 

A str  nomical  and  Meteorological  Pheno¬ 
mena — 35  articles — 0  Engravings. 

Agriculture,  Gardening,  and  Rural  Eco¬ 
nomy  ,  30  pages. 

Domest  c  Economy. 

Useful  Arts. 

Fine  Arts. 

Miscellaneous  Register,  &c. 

For  Critical  Opinions  of  the  Volume  for 
last  year,  see  Gardener's ,  New  Monthly ,  aud 
London  Magazines,  tyc.  fyc. 
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THE  COLOSSEUM, 

IN  THE  REGENT’S  FARE. 

In  a  recent  Number  of  the  Mirror  we 
offered  ourselves  as  the  reader’s  cicerone 
throughout  the  interior  of  this  stupen¬ 
dous  building,  the  exterior  of  which  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  engraving ; 
and  the  architectural  pretensions  of  which 
will,  we  trust,  be  found  of  equal  interest 
to  the  interior. 

The  Colosseum  is  what' is  termed  a  po¬ 
lygon  of  sixteen  sides,  130  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter.  Each  angle  is  strengthened  by  a 
double  square  pilaster  of  the  Doric  order, 
which  supports  an  entablature,  continued 
round  the  whole  edifice.  Above  the  cor¬ 
nice  is  a  blocking  course,  surmounted  by 
an  attic,  with  an  appropriate  cornice  and 
sub-blocking,  to  add  to  the  height  of  the 
building.  The  whole  is  crowned  with  a 
majestic  cupola,  supported  by  three  re¬ 
ceding  scamilliy  or  steps,  and  finished 
with  an  immense  open  circle.  The  upper 
part  of  the  cupola  is  glazed,  and  protected 
with  fine  wire-work,  and  the  lower  part 
is  covered  with  sheet  copper;  which  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  shown  in  the  engraving. 

When  the  spectator’s  surprise  and  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  vastness  of  the  building 
have  somewhat  subsided,  his  attention 
will  be  drawn  to  the  fine  and  harmonious 
proportions  of  the  portico,  considered  by 
architects  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Grreco-Doric  in  the  metropolis.  This 
portion  of  the  building  is  copied  from  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  44  which, 
in  the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  and  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  its  columns,  surpasses 
every  temple  on  the  earth.”  Altogether, 
the  grandeur  and  effect  of  this  vast  struc¬ 
ture  should  be  seen  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

The  adjoining  lodges  are  in  exceedingly 
good  taste  ;  and  the  plantations  laid  out 
by  Mr.  Hornor,  are  equally  pleasing, 
whilst  their  verdure  relieves  the  massive¬ 
ness  of  the  building ;  and  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  the  artist  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
lattice-work  which  encloses  the  gardens 
and  conservatories  attached  to  the  splendid 
suite  of  rooms.  The  front  is  enclosed  by 
handsome  iron  rails,  tastefully  painted  in 
imitation  of  bronze.  We  ought  also  to 
mention,  that  the  means  by  which  the 
portico  is  made  to  resemble  immense 
blocks  of  stone,  is  peculiarly  successful. 

The  architect  of  this  extraordinary  build¬ 
ing  is  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  aided  by  his 
ingenious  employer,  Mr.  Hornor,  of  whose 
taste  and  talents  we  have  already  spoken 
in  terms  of  high  commendation.  Its  ori¬ 
ginal  name,  or,  we  should  say,  its  popu¬ 
lar  name,  was  the  Coliseum ,  evidently  a 
misnomer,  from  its  distant  resemblance  to 
that  gigantic  work  of  antiquity.  The 


present  and  more  appropriate  name  is  the 
Colosseum,  in  allusion  to  its  colossal 
dimensions  ;  for  it  would  not  show  much 
discernment  to  erect  a  building  like  the 
Pantheon,  and  call  it  the  Coliseum.  The 
term  Diorama  has,  likewise,  been  strangely 
corrupted  since  its  successful  adoption  in 
the  Regent’s  Park — it  being  now  almost 
indefinitely  applied  to  any  number  or  de¬ 
scription  of  paintings. 

SNEEZING  AMONG  THE 
ANCIENTS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Among  the  Greeks,  sneezing  was  reck¬ 
oned  a  good  omen.  The  practice  of  sa¬ 
luting  the  person  who  sneezed,  existed  in 
Africa,  among  nations  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Brown,  in  his 
44  Vulgar  Errors,”  says,  44  We  read  in 
Godignus,  that,  upon  a  sneeze  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Monumotata,  there  passed  accla¬ 
mations  successively  through  the  city.” 
The  author  of  the  44  Conquest  of  Peru” 
assures  us,  that  the  cacique  of  Guachoia 
having  sneezed  in  the  presence  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  the  Indians  of  his  train  fell  pros¬ 
trate  before  him,  stretched  forth  their 
hands,  and  displayed  to  him  the  accus¬ 
tomed  marks  of  respect,  while  they  in¬ 
voked  the  sun  to  enlighten  him,  to  defend 
him,  and  to  be  his  constant  guard.  The 
Romans  saluted  each  other  on  sneezing. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  the  genius  of  Socrates 
informed  him  by  sneezing,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  perform  any  action.  The 
young  Parthenis,  hurried  on  by  her  pas¬ 
sions,  resolved  to  write  to  Sarpedon  an 
avowal  of  her  love :  she  sneezes  in  the 
most  tender  and  impassioned  part  of  her 
letter.  This  is  sufficient  for  her ;  this 
incident  supplies  the  place  of  an  answer, 
and  persuades  her  that  Sarpedon  is  her 
lover.  In  the  Odyssey,  we  are  informed  that 
Penelope,  harassed  by  the  vexatious  court¬ 
ship  of  her  suitors,  begins  to  curse  them 
all,  and  to  pour  forth  vows  for  the  return 
of  Ulysses.  Her  son  Telemachus  inter¬ 
rupts  her  by  a  loud  sneeze.  She  instantly 
exults  with  joy,  and  regards  this  sign  as 
an  assurance  of  the  approaching  return  of 
her  husband.  Xenophon  was  haranguing 
his  troops  ;  when  a  soldier  sneezed  in  the 
moment  he  was  exhorting  them  to  em¬ 
brace  a  dangerous  but  necessary  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  whole  army,  moved  by  this 
presage,  determined  to  pursue  the  project 
of  their  general ;  and  Xenophon  orders 
sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  the  preserver.  This 
religious  reverence  for  sneezing,  so  ancient 
and  so  universal  even  in  the  time  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  always  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  and  the  rabbins. 
These  last  spread  a  tradition,  that,  after 
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the  creation  of  the  world,  God  made  a 
law  to  this  purport,  that  every  man 
should  sneeze  but  once  in  his  life,  and 
that  at  the  same  instant  he  should  render 
up  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Creator, 
without  any  preceding  indisposition.  Ja¬ 
cob  obtained  an  exemption  from  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  and  the  favour  of  being  in¬ 
formed  of  his  last  hour.  He  sneezed, 
and  did  not  die  ;  and  this  sign  of  death 
was  changed  into  a  sign  of  life.  Notice 
of  this  \va3  sent  to  all  the  princes  ot  the 
earth  ;  and  they  ordained,  that  in  future 
sneezing  should  be  accompanied  with 
forms  of  blessings ,  and  vows  for  the  per¬ 
sons  who  sneezed.  Thus  the  custom  of 
blessing  persons  who  sneeze  is  of  higher 
antiquity  than  some  authors  suppose,  for 
several  writers  affirm  that  it  commenced 
in  the  year  J56,  under  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  when  a  pestilence  occurred  in  which 
those  who  sneezed  died  ;  whence  the  pon¬ 
tiff  appointed  a  form  of  prayer,  and  a  wish 
to  be  said  to  persons  sneezing,  for  averting 
this  fatality  from  them.  Some  say  Pro¬ 
metheus  was  the  first  that  wished  well  to 
sneezers.  For  further  information  on 
this  ticklish  subject,  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Brand’s  u  Observations  on  Popular  An¬ 
tiquities.”  F.  T.  W. 


STANZAS. 

(  Written  on  a  atone,  part  of  the  ruins  of 
Ghertsey  Abbey,  Surrey.) 

(For  the  ATirror.) 

From  gayer  scenes,  where  pleasure’s  mad  career 
infects  the  milder  avenues  of  thought, 

Wliere  secret  Envy  swells  the  note  of  Fear, 

And  Hope  is  in  its  own  illusion  caught. 

Where,  in  Ambition  s  thorny  path  of  power, 
Contending  votaries  how  to  toils  of  state, 

I  turn,  regardless  of  the  passing  hour, 

To  trace  the  havoc  of  avenging  fate. 

Ne’er  may  the  wanton  love  of  active  life 
Control  the  sage’s  precepts  of  repose. 

Ne’er  may  the  murmurs  of  tumultuous  strife 
Wreck  the  tranquillity  of  private  woes. 

Here,  on  the  crumbling  relics  of  a  stone. 

O’er  which  the  pride  of  masonry  has  smiled, 
Here  am  I  wont  to  ruminate  alone. 

And  pause,  in  Fancy’s  airy  robe  beguil’d. 
Disparting  time  the  towers  of  ages  bends, 

Forms  and  indignant  sinks  the  proudest  plan, 
O’er  the  neglected  path  the  weed  extends , 

Nor  heeds  the  wandering  steps  of  thoughtful 
man. 

Here  expiation,  murder  has  appeased, 

Treason  and  homicide  have  been  forgiven, 
Pious  credulity  her  votaries  eased, 

Nor  blamed  th’  indulgent  majesty  of  heaven. 
Some  erring  matron  has  her  crimes  disclosed, 
Some  father  conscious  of  awak’ning  fate, 

Safe  from  revenge,  hath  innocence  reposed, 
Unseen  and  undisturbed  at  others’  hate. 

Some  sorrowing  virgin  her  complainings  poured 
With  pious  hope  has  many  a  pang  relieved  ; 
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Here  the  faint  pilgrim  to  his  rest  restored, 

The  scanty  boon  of  luxury  has  received. 

Sated  with  conquest  from  the  noise  of  arms, 

The  aged  warrior  with  his  fame  retired. 
Careless  of  thirsty  spoil, — of  war’s  alarms — 

Nor  with  imperial  emulation  tired. 

Where  once  her  orisons  devotion  paid 
By  fear,  or  hope,  or  reverence  inspired, 

The  sad  solicitude  of  youth  allay’d, 

And  age  in  resignation  calm  attired. 

The  houseless  cottager  from  wind  severe. 

His  humble  habitation  oft  has  made  ; 

Once  gloomy  penitence  sat  silent  there, 

And  midnight  tapers  gleam’d  along  the  shade. 

The  lonely  shepherd  here  has  oft  retired, 

To  count  his  flock  and  tune  his  rustic  lay, 
Where  loud  Hosannas  distant  ears  inspired. 

And  saintly  vespers  closed  the  solemn  day. 

Hugh  Dklmore. 

BQOIC-M  AC  H I NE  RY. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. ) 

The  world  being  supplied  with  books  by 
machinery  is  almost,  literally,  a  fact. 
Type-founding  and  stereotyping  are,  of 
course,  mechanical  processes  ;  and  lately. 
Dr.  Church,  of  Boston,  invented  a  plan 
for  composing  (setting  the  types)  by  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  the  sheets  are  printed  by  steam ; 
the  paper  is  made  by  machinery  ;  and 
pressed  and  beaten  for  binding  by  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  very  recent  date.  Little  more 
remains  to  be  done  than  to  write  by  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  and,  to  judge  by  many  recent 
productions,  a  spinning  fenny  would  be 
the  best  engine  for  this  purpose. 

Piiilo. 

GRAVITATION. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

In  a  matter-of-fact  age  like  the  present, 
methinks  it  behoves  every  man  to  apply 
the  improvements  of  scientific  research  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life.  Science  and  society  may  thus  be 
called  at  par,  and  philosophical  theory 
will  hence  enlighten  the  practical  trades¬ 
man. 

To  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  above 
remarks,  I  mean,  with  the  editor’s  leave, 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  friend 
in  one’s  pocket,  upon  the  principles  of 
gravitation,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton’s  u  Principia.” 

The  learned  doctor  has  mathematically 
proved  that  all  bodies  gravitate  or  incline 
to  the  centre.  It  is  on  this  principle  only 
that  we  can  account  for  our  being  fixed  to 
the  earth  ;  that  we  are  surrounded  by  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  that  we  are  constantly 
attended  by,  and  seem  constantly  to  at¬ 
tend,  the  planets  around  us. 

Should  any  farther  demonstration  be 
necessary  than  the  incomparable  Sir  Isaac 
has  himself  furnisued  us  with,  let  any 
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sceptic  who  doubts  that  the  earth  attracts 
all  smaller  bodies  towards  its  centre,  only 
take  a  hop  from  the  Monument  or  St. 
Paul’s,  and  he  will  soon  find  the  power 
of  gravitation,  and  die  by  the  truth  of  the 
experiment. 

But  what,  methinks,  exclaims  the  reader, 
has  all  this  to  do  with  the  proposition  in 
hand,  viz.  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  friend 
in  one’s  pocket  ?  Why,  I’ll  tell  you — 
from  a  due  consideration  of  this  very  prin¬ 
ciple,  you  will  soon  see  the  use  of  a  man’s 
keeping  his  money  in  his  pocket.  It  is 
this  alone  (the  pocket)  which  nowadays 
constitutes  the  centre  of  friendship  ;  there 
alone,  therefore,  must  this  most  valuable, 
most  faithful  of  all  friends  {money)  be 
deposited.  Now  if  this  friend  be  of  mag¬ 
nitude,  he  will  soon  collect  many  more 
around  you,  who,  true  as  the  needle  to 
the  pole,  will  point  to  you  from  every 
quarter — friends  who  will  smile  in  your 
prosperity,  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  your 
glory,  dance  while  you  pay  the  piper, 
and  to  the  very  ground  will  be  “  votre 
tres  humble  serviteur,  monsieur.”  But 
if  by  sickness,  misfortune,  generosity,  or 
the  like,  this  friend  be  removed  from  your 
pocket,  the  centre  is  destroyed,  the  equi¬ 
librium  is  lost,  away  fly  your  friends, 
and,  like  pelicans,  turn  their  beaks  at 
your  breast  whenever  you  approach.  u  It 
is  your  own  fault,  fellow  ;  you  might 
have  done  well  if  you  would  ;  but  you 
are  an  ass,  and  could  not  keep  a  friend 
when  you  had  him  ;  and  so  you  may  die 
in  a  ditch,  and  go  to  the  devil,  my  dear.” 

The  man  of  affluence,  who  lavishes 
away  his  substance,  may  aptly  enough  be 
likened  to  a  porpoise  sporting  in  the  ocean 
— the  smaller  fry  play  around  him,  ad¬ 
mire  his  dexterity,  fan  his  follies,  glory 
in  his  gambols ;  but  let  him  once  be  en¬ 
meshed  in  the  net  of  misfortune,  and  they 
who  foremost  fawned  under  his  fins,  will 
first  fall  foul  of  him. 

Now,  to  illustrate  the  subject  further, 
let  us  consider  the  advantages  arising  from 
this  practical  use  of  gravitation,  and  the 
losses  attendant  upon  the  neglect  thereof. 
First,  then,  he  who  has  secured  this  friend 
in  his  pocket,  may  go  when  he  pleases, 
and  where  he  pieases,  and  how  he  pleases, 
either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  by  ba¬ 
rouche  or  by  boat,  and  he  shall  be  re¬ 
spected  and  esteemed,  and  called  sir ,  and 
made  welcome  in  every  season  and  in 
every  place,  and  no  one  shall  presume  to 
say  unto  him,,  Why  doest  thou  these 
things  ? 

But  a  man  that  hath  not  this  friend  in 
his  pocket,  may  not  go  when,  where,  and 
how  he  pleases,  but  when,  where,  and 
how  he  is  directed  by  others.  Moreover 
he  shall  travel  on  foot,  and  perchance 


without  shoes,  and  not  have  the  benefit  of 
a  horse,  barouche,  or  boat ;  and  moreover 
he  shall  be  called  sirrah ,  and  not  sir ; 
neither  shall  he  be  esteemed  nor  respected, 
nor  made  welcome  ;  and  they  shall  say 
unto  him,  “  Don’t  be  troublesome,  fel¬ 
low  ;  get  out  of  the  way,  for  thou  hast  no 
business  here  !” 

The  rich  man  shall  be  clothed  in  scar¬ 
let,  and  get  whatsoever  his  heart  desires  ; 
and  the  people  shall  give  him  the  wall, 
and  bow  before  him  to  the  ground.  But 
the  poor  man  shall  be  clad  in  Eags,  and 
walk  in  the  dirt,  regarded  by  no  man ; 
nor  shall  he  even  purchase  to  himself  a 
name,  though  the  composition  thereof 
consist  only  of  air  ! 

This  is  the  state  of  modern  times — such 
our  modern  friendship ;  and  since,  gentle 
reader,  it  is  so,  who,  possessing  one  grain 
of  common  sense,  would  not  duly  attend 
to  the  theory  of  gravitation,  by  taking 
care  of  a  friend  while  he  has  him,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  be  so  portable  as  to  be  placed 
in  one’s  pocket.  Jacobus. 


THE  DREAM  OF  POESY.- A  FRAGMENT. 

BY  LEIGH  CLIFFE, 

Author  of  “  Parga,"  “  Knights  of  Ritzberg 
§-c. 

(For  the  Mirror.j 

I  had  a  vision  fair  and  bfight, 

And  when  [  waken’d  I  was  griev’d 
To  own  ’twas  but  a  dream  of  night. 

And  sigh’d  to  find  my  hopes  deceiv’d. 

But  then  o’er  my  fancy  crept, 

Those  who  hail’d  me  while  I  slept. 

There  wrere  those  of  olden  time, 

Milton,  wond’rous,  wild,  sublime — 
Chaucer,  of  the  many  tales  ; 

Speuser,  soft  as  summer  gales, 

With  a  mild  and  gracious  mien 
Leading  on  his  “  Faery  Queene.” 
Shakspeare,  child  of  fancy,  stood 
Smiling  in  a  mirthful  mood, 

As  tho’  he  that  moment  spied 
The  fairy  folk  by  Bottom's  side. 

Or  b<*held  by  Herne’s  old  oak, 

Faistalf  w  ith  his  antler  yoke. 

Dryden,  laurel-oiown'd  and  hoary. 

Proudly  stood  in  all  his  glory  ; 

Pope,  as  if  his  claims  to  speak 
Rested  on  the  ancient  Greek ; 

And  that  prince  of  merry-men. 

Laughing,  quailing,  “  rare  old  Ben,” 
Whose  quaint  conceits,  so  gay,  so  wild, 
Have  oft  my  heart  from  wroe  beguil’d. 

Shone  like  a  meteor  ’midst  the  throng. 

The  envy  of  each  son  of  song. 

There  too  were  those  of  later  years, 
Who’ve  mov’d  the  mind  to  mirth  or  tears  : 
Byron,  with  his  radiant  ray — 

Scott,  w  ith  many  a  magic  lay— 

The  gay  and  gorgeous  minstrel,  Moore, 
Rich  in  the  charms  of  Eastern  lore — 
Campbell,  like  a  brilliant  star. 

Shed  the  beams  of  “  Hope”  afar — 
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Roger*,  with  a  smiling  eye 
Told  the  joys  of  Memory,” 

Southey,  with  his  language  quaint, 
Describing  daemon,  shun  r  saint — 
Wordsworth,  of  the  simpler  strain, 

Clare,  the  young  unletter’d  swain — 
Wiffen,  who  in  fairy  bowers, 

Culls  blossoms  in  “  Aonian  hours," 

Shone  like  a  star  in  dusky  skies. 

When  first  the  evening  shades  arise. 
Barton,  the  gentle  bard,  was  there. 

And  Hemaus,  tender  as  she’s  fair — 

And  Croly,  whose  bright  genius  beams 
Ever  on  virtue’s  fairest  themes; 

With  Burns,  the  muse’s  darling  child — 
And  Luttrell,  laughing,  sportive,  wild, 

As  when  be  penn’d  for  Julia’s  eye, 

His  sweet  “  Advice  ”  for  what  ?  for  why  ? 
And  Crabbe,  who  misery  portrays, 

With  crowds  of  others,  crown’d  with  bays, 
Who  shed  around  their  brigbt’ning  beams, 
And  cheer’d  a  humbler  poet’s  dreams. 

•  •  *  * 


ANCIENT  SITE  OF  THE  EXETER 
'CHANGE,  &c. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Here  was  formerly  the  parsonage-house 
tor  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  with 
a  garden  and  close  for  the  parson’s  horse, 
till  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  knight,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  living,  and  began  to  build 
a  house  ;  but  upon  his  attainder  for  high 
treason,  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary, 
it  reverted  to  the  crown.  This  house  re¬ 
mained  in  the  crown  till  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  it  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  lord  trea¬ 
surer,  who  augmented  and  rebuilt  it, 
when  it  was  called  Cecil  House,  and  Bur¬ 
leigh  House.  It  was  said  to  have  been  a 
noble  pile,  and  adorned  with  four  square 
turrets.  It  was  afterwards  called  Exeter 
House,  from  the  title  of  his  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor.  Lord  Burleigh  died  here  in  1598. 
It  fronted  the  Strand,  and  its  gardens  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  west  side  of  the  garden- 
wall  of  Wimbledon  House  to  the  Green- 
lane,  which  is  now  Southampton-street. 
Lord  Burleigh  was  in  this  house  honoured 
by  a  visit  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  who, 
knowing  him  to  be  subject  to  the  gout, 
would  always  make  him  to  sit  in  her  pre¬ 
sence,  which,  it  is  probable,  (says  Night¬ 
ingale,)  the  lord  treasurer  considered  a 
great  indulgence  from  so  haughty  a  lady, 
inasmuch  as  he  one  day  apologized  for  the 
badness  of  his  legs.  To  which  the  queen 
replied,  “  My  lord,  we  make  use  of  you 
not  for  the  badness  of  your  legs,  but  for 
the  goodness  of  your  head.”  When  she 
came  to  Burleigh  House,  it  is  probable 
she  had  that  kind  of  pyramidial  head¬ 
dress  then  in  fashion,  built  of  wire,  lace, 
ribands,  and  jewels,  which  shot  up  to  a 
great  height ;  for  when  the  principal  do- 
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mestic  ushered  her  in,  as  she  passed  the 
threshold  he  desired  her  majesty  to  stoop. 
To  which  she  replied,  “  For  your  mas¬ 
ter’s  sake  I  will  stoop,  but  not  for  the 
king  of  Spain.”  After  the  tire  of  Lon¬ 
don,  this  house  was  occupied  by  the  doc¬ 
tors  of  civil  law,  &c.  till  1972  ;  and  here 
the  various  courts  of  arches,  admiralty. 
See.  were  kept.  Being  deserted  by  the 
family,  the  lower  part  was  converted  into 
shops  of  various  descriptions  ;  the  upper 
part,  like  Babylon  of  old,  is  a  nest  of 
wild  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles.  The 
present  u  march  of  intellect”  will  march 
away  these  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  and 
no  doubt  the  noble  Marquess  of  Exeter 
u  would  much  rather  have  their  room 
than  their  company .”  P.  T.  W. 
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A  DAY  AT  FONTAINBLEAU - THE 

ROYAL  HUNT. 

Having  learned  that  the  King  and  the 
Dauphin,  with  the  Due  de  Grammont , 
and  the  rest  of  the  royal  suite,  were  about 
to  proceed  to  Fontainbleau,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  diversion  of  hunting,  I  resolv¬ 
ed  to  be  there  to  meet  them,  to  see  with 
my  own  eyes  a  royal  personage  of  whom 
I  had  heard  so  much.  Accordingly  I  or¬ 
dered  post  horses,  and  arrived  in  the  town 
about  six  hours  after  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty. 

After  breakfasting  on  a  cold  partridge 
and  some  excellent  coffee,  I  set  out  at 
eight  o’clock  for  the  forest.  Even  at 
that  hour — a  late  one  in  France,  when 
compared  with  England — the  roads  wera 
by  no  means  thronged,  and  I  could  very 
plainly  perceive  that  the  major  part  of 
the  equestrians  were  attached  to  the  courts 
and  that  the  pedestrians  were  either  such 
as  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life  under  the  prea 
sent  family,  or  such  as  were  in  expect¬ 
ancy  of  them.  There  was  a  third  class, 
altogether  composed  of  the  mob,  wheq 
partly  incited  by  the  desire  of  plunder} 
the  love  of  idleness,  or  an  indistinct  hopd 
of  obtaining  the  entrails  of  the  deer,  flock¬ 
ed  in  great  numbers  to  witness  the  feats 
of  the  royal  party.  Among  this  latter 
class,  old  men,  old  women,  and  very 
young  boys  predominated. 

The  forest  of  Fontainbleau  is  in  itself 
beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  various 
alleys  formed  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  oak  trees  are  planted,  create  an  im¬ 
posing  and  majestic  coup  d'ceil ,  which  is 
only  bounded  almost  by  the  horizon.  At 
the  bottom  and  in  the  middle  of  these  al¬ 
leys  were  placed  mounted  gendarmes ,  to 
restrain  the  intrusion  of  the  populace,  and 
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to  prevent  them  from  coming  — such  is 
French  curiosity — within  shot  of  the 
hunters.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these 
alleys,  to  my  left,  the  great  body  of  the 
crowd  was  stationed,  and  at  the  top  of  it 
was  an  enclosed  space,  somewhat  like  a 
stand  on  a  race  course,  on  which  the  royal 
party  took  their  station,  while  the  car¬ 
riages  and  servants  remained  quietly  be¬ 
hind.  Across  this  stand,  and  within  the 
enclosed  space,  were  the  roe-buck,  fawns, 
and  young  wild  boar  goaded,  while  the 
King,  the  Dauphin,  the  Due  de  Gram- 
mont,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  party,  had 
their  shots  in  succession,  or,  as  it  is  tech¬ 
nically  termed,  their  u  coup.”  Ten  men 
were  busy  charging  for  the  King,  while 
as  many  were  engaged  for  the  Dauphin. 
Ammunition  and  cartridges  were  borne 
by  four  attendants,  who,  as  well  as  the 
chargers,  were  all  in  the  livery  of  the 
King’s  huntsmen.  As  shot  after  shot 
passed  in  quick  succession,  the  sounds  fell 
chiefly  on  the  ears  of  those  among  the 
crowd — and  they  were  the  fewer  number 
— who  had  hearts  within  them,  and  to 
British  feeling  each  reverberation  brought 
a  mingled  sensation.  In  England,  and 
in  most  other  nations,  whether  civilized  or 
savage,  when  an  animal  is  hunted,  some 
chance  at  least  of  escape  is  given.  The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  enclosed 
space  around  the  stand  was  surrounded 
by  a  kind  of  chevaux  de  frize ,  six  feet  in 
height,  so  that  the  animal  had  not  the 
least  chance  of  escape,  and  the  work  of 
destruction  of  course  went  rapidly  on. 

Within  300  yards  of  the  stand  were 
placed  a  number  of  light  carts,  whose 
drivers  vociferated  loudly  at  the  sound  of 
each  shot.  These  carts  were  placed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  away  the  dead 
carcasses,  as  they  accumulated  in  quick 
succession  within  the  enclosure.  In  the 
short  interval  of  four  hours  I  saw  twenty- 
three  of  these  carts  filled  with  the  produce 
of  the  slaughter,  which,  amidst  deafening 
yells,  was  conveyed  to  the  end  of  one  of 
the  alleys,  where  the  bodies  were  deposit¬ 
ed  in  order  as  they  had  been  killed.  In 
the  first  row  those  killed  by  the  king  him¬ 
self  were  ranged ;  and  he  numbered  forty- 
six  roe-bucks,  and  one  marcassin  (young 
wild  boar  ;)  the  spoil  of  the  dauphin  was 
thirty-eight  roe-bucks,  being  eight  less 
than  his  royal  father,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  destroyed  among  them  fifty -four, 
making  a  grand  total  of  138  roes,  and  one 
wild  boar. 

While  the  carcasses  thus  remained 
strewn  on  the  ground,  the  work  of  dis¬ 
embowelling  quickly  proceeded.  It  was 
the  business  of  one  man  to  range  the 
game  in  the  order  I  have  mentioned — 
another  ripped  open  the  body  with  a  sharp 


knife,  while  a  third  party,  to  the  amount 
of  a  dozen,  were  engaged  in  the  disem¬ 
bowelling. 

The  day,  which  hitherto  was  bright 
and  glorious,  now  began  to  close  into 
evening.  The  air  became  keener,  and  I 
felt  a  disposition  to  leave  the  forest  and 
return  to  Fontainbleau.  But,  though  I 
had  heard  the  king,  1  had  not  yet  seen 
him,  and  my  party  being  anxious  to  come 
in  contact  with  royalty,  I  consented  to  re¬ 
main.  Presently  the  crowd  began  to  rush 
towards  the  enclosed  space,  but  the  gend¬ 
armes,  ever  active,  kept  them  at  bay. 
The  multitude,  however,  despite  opposi¬ 
tion,  ranged  themselves  into  two  lines ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  signal  ran  that 
the  king  was  coming. 

His  majesty  was  qn  foot — he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  officers  of  his  household, 
dressed  in  a  plain,  dark-green  frock,  with 
a  star  on  his  breast.  On  his  head  was  a 
small,  round,  gray  hat,  full  of  days,  or 
mayhap  years,  and  of  services.  His 
breeches  were  of  the  homeliest  thickset ; 
and  he  also  wore  a  pair  of  large  leather 
gaiters — such  as  are  very  common  among 
farmers  and  peasants  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 
Though  the  conformation  of  his  figure 
was  not  powerful,  yet  it  was  muscular 
and  wiry,  and  he  appeared  in  perfect 
health. 

It  was  now  past  five  o’clock,  and  the 
umbrage  of  the  forest  added  a  deeper  tint 
to  the  shadows  of  evening.  The  air  was 
piercingly  cold,  and  his  majesty  had  been 
engaged  in  the  sport  from  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  without  intermission.  Untired,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  work,  the  king  determined  to 
continue  the  sport,  and  accordingly,  with 
his  suite,  he  returned  to  the  enclosed 
space.  In  the  enclosure  his  majesty  did 
not  long  remain.  Three  separate  bevies 
of  deer  were  let  loose — again  I  heard  the 
fearful  shots,  and  the  number  was  soon 
filled  up.  The  king  again  came  among 
the  crowd ;  and,  after  having  given  di¬ 
rections  about  the  game,  entered  his  car¬ 
riage  with  a  hasty  step,  and  at  a  rapid 
pace  drove  off  for  Fontainbleau. 

Monthly  Magazine. 


E\ )e  Contempotavg  CvabeUer. 

LAKE  ERIE. 

Lake  Erie  has  few  of  the  fascinations 
of  scenery  to  boast  of,  apart  from  the 
large  mass  of  waters  it  exhibits — in  tran¬ 
quillity,  or  in  motion,  sometimes  most 
vehement.  It  is  only  at  its  west  end  that 
it  is  adorned  by  islands.  The  Morasses, 
earthy  scaurs,  or  gentle  uplands  of  its 
coasts,  are  only  remarkable  for  their  large 
walnut  and  buttonwood  trees,  which,  in  a 
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dense  umbrageous  belt,  shut  out  all  view 
of  the  interior  from  the  traveller  on  the 
lake,  except  at  the  partial  clearances. 
Neither  is  the  vicinity  of  this  lake  agree¬ 
able  as  a  residence,  in  the  western  half,  at 
least  in  the  summer.  The  heat  then,  al¬ 
though  not  thermometrically  extreme,  is 
peculiarly  oppressive,  relaxing,  and  long 
continued.  The  steaming  swamps,  which 
are  almost  universal,  are  full  of  putrify- 
ing  substances,  occasioning  the  bilious 
remittents  there  so  prevalent.  The  water 
in  common  use  is  heated,  and  ill-tasted. 
JMoskitoes,  sand,  and  black  flies  abound, 
and,  extending  their  attacks  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  aided  by  a  fly  nearly  an 
inch  long,  almost  drive  them  distracted. 
There  are  circumstances  also,  in  social 
life,  which  render  this  region  a  disagree¬ 
able  residence,  but  which  aie  gradually 
disappearing.  Its  extreme  fertility,  the 
moderate  sum  of  its  annual  heat,  and  its 
facilities  of  communication  with  other 
countries,  will,  in  progress  of  time,  ren¬ 
der  it  the  seat  of  a  dense  population,  and 
a  principal  granary  of  the  western  conti¬ 
nent.  Wheat,  maize,  and  tobacco,  are 
cultivated  with  equal  success.  The  re¬ 
turns  of  the  agriculturist  are  large,  se¬ 
cure,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  last- 
named  article  has  been  grown  in  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  about  the  river  Detroit, 
near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  favoured, 
in  a  small  remission  of  duty,  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government,  is  sent  to  England,  after 
having  uudergone  an  inland  carriage,  to 
Quebec,  of  814  miles.  Salt  springs  exist 
in  almost  every  township,  accompanied, 
in  one  or  two  cases,  by  large  beds  of  gyp¬ 
sum.  Bog  iron  ore  is  common  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  lake,  and  is  work¬ 
ed.  The  water  communications  of  these 
countries  are  astonishingly  easy.  Canoes 
can  go  from  Quebec  to  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  to  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  without  a  portage  longer 
than  four  miles ;  and  the  traveller  shall 
arrive  at  his  journey’s  end  as  fresh  and  as 
safely  as  from  an  English  tour  of  plea¬ 
sure.  It  is  common  for  the  Erie  steam¬ 
boat  to  take  goods  and  passengers  from 
Buffaloe,  to  Green  Bay  and  Chicago,  in 
Lake  Michigan,  a  distance  of  nearly  800 
miles,  touching,  at  the  same  time,  at 
many  intermediate  ports.  In  about  three 
years,  in  addition  to  the  canal  connecting 
Lake  Erie  with  tide-water  in  the  Hud¬ 
son,  another  will  be  excavated  across  the 
southern  dividing  ridge,  to  communicate 
with  the  Ohio.  Near  its  place  of  junc¬ 
tion  with  this  river,  a  canal  from  the  At¬ 
lantic,  across  the  Alleghanies,  will  enter 
the  Ohio.  Lake  Erie  will  then  also  have 
a  steady  line  of  water  transport  to  Balti¬ 
more,  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  New 


Orleans,  on  the  Mississippi.  The  sur¬ 
veys,  preparatory  to  these  projects,  have 
been  in  execution  for  two  years ;  there  is 
no  doubt  of  their  practicability. 

We  cannot  even  hazard  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  around  Lake 
Erie.  They  are  numerou>s,  and  daily 
augmenting ;  but  with  incomparably 
greater  rapidity  on  the  south  side  of  the 
lake,  distributed  between  the  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 
Ohio,  which  occupies  the  largest  portion, 
in  1800.  had  45,000  inhabitants  ;  in  1810, 
250,780,  and,  in  1820,  581,434.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  it  cannot  have  less  than  750,000  in¬ 
habitants,  and  there  is  ample  room  for 
more.  There  are  few  or  no  Indians  on 
the  north  borders  of  the  lake.  The  Mo¬ 
hawks  are  placed  high  up  the  river  Ouse, 
and  the  Hurons,  from  four  to  ten  miles 
up  the  river  Detroit. 

The  winds  are  generally  either  up  or 
down  the  lake,  and  in  summer  they  are 
in  the  former  direction  for  two-thirds  of 
the  time.  In  the  middle  of  this  season 
they  ate  commonly  mild,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  in  perfect  tornadoes,  accompanied 
with  tremendous  lightning  and  heavy 
rain.  The  gales  begin  in  October,  and 
are  both  violent  and  dangerous.  Many 
lives  are  lost  annually.  The  winters  are 
mild  and  short.  The  inhabitants  do  not 
reckon  on  the  ground  being  covered  by 
snow  more  than  three  or  four  months. 
They  turn  their  cattle  into  the  woods  in 
March  and  April,  but  the  lake  remains 
full  of  floating  ice  until  May.  On  the 
12th  of  May,  1821,  the  steam-boat  could 
not  proceed  on  account  of  the  ice.  From 
an  adjacent  eminence,  the  lake  was  seen  to 
be  covered  with  it  in  one  compact  mass, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  range.  As  might 
be  expected,  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers  are  very  prevalent  in  the  autumn. 
The  febrile  action  rises  high,  and  there  is 
usually  a  topical  affection  conjoined ;  to 
this  the  stimulating  diet  and  frequent 
use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  exposure  to 
heat,  mainly  conduce. 

Brands' s  Quarterly  Journal. 


Spirit  of  StscoPtvy. 

Hydrophobia  in  Foxes. 

Foxes  become  mad  occasionally,  and 
there  have  been  examples  of  dogs,  which 
having  been  bitten  by  mad  foxes,  have 
not  caught  the  disease.  In  these  cases  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  stomachs  of  the 
foxes  were  filled  with  wood,  earth,  stones, 
leaves,  hair,  and  other  substances  impro¬ 
per  for  nourishment.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  madness  has  been  commuuicat- 
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ed,  the  stomach  and  intestines  have  been 
found  completely  empty.  From  this  dif¬ 
ference.  it  is  concluded  that  hunger  is  the 
cause  of  madness  in  foxes ;  and  this 
agrees  with  the  results  which  occurred 
during  and  after  the  rigorous  winter  of 
182G-7,  when  these  animals,  with  many 
others,  suffered  from  want  of  nourish¬ 
ment — From  the  French. 

Ripening  Fruit. 

Slates  have  recently  been  employed  in 
France  for  hastening  the  ripening  of  fruits. 
The  effect  was  first  observed  on  a  slate 
roof;  since  which  the  slates  have  been 
placed  beneath  the  fruit  on  walls. 

Hatching  Eggs  by  Hot  Mineral  Waters. 

This  curious  process  has  lately  been 
practised  with  great  success  in  the  south 
of  France.  It  consists  in  putting  the 
eggs  into  a  small  basket,  suspending  the 
latter  in  a  stove  heated  by  the  hot  mi¬ 
neral  water,  and  turning  the  eggs  every 
day.  The  first  trial  was  attended, with 
success,  and  no  failure  was  experienced  in 
four  repetitions  of  it. 

Lake  Erie. 

The  height  of  Lake  Erie  above  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
5G5  feet.  The  barrier  which  contains  it 
is  so  low,  that,  were  it  only  to  rise  six 
feet,  it  would  inundate,  on  its  northern 
and  western  borders,  seven  millions  of 
acres,  now  partly  occupied  by  towns,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  farms  ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
a  further  rise  of  six  or  eight  feet  would 
precipitate  a  vast  flood  of  waters  over  the 
state  of  Illinois,  from  the  south  end  of 
Michigan;  the  great  Canadian  Lakes 
then  discharging  also  into  the  Mexican 
Gulf.— Braude's  Journal. 

The  Cuckoo 

Has  done  more  for  our  music  than  mu¬ 
sicians  may  be  willing  to  allow  ;  but  it  is 
no  more  than  justice  to  a  despised  bird  to 
say,  that  from  it  we  have  derived  the 
minor  scale ,  whose  origin  has  puzzled  so 
many ;  the  cuckoo’s  couplet  being  the 
minor  third  sung  downwards. 

Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

Immense  Fir-tree. 

Tn  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Strasburg,  is  shown  the  trunk  of  a  silver 
fir-tree,  from  the  forest  of  Hochwald,  at 
Barr,  in  Alsatia.  The  tree  was  150  feet 
high,  with  a  trunk  perfectly  straight  and 
free  from  branches  to  the  height  of  50 
feet,  after  which  it  was  forked  with  the 
one  shoot  100  feet  long,  and  the  other 
somewhat  shorter.  The  diameter  of  the 
trunk  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  8 
feet ;  estimated  age  350  years— Ibid. 


The  Weather  by  Frogs. 

The  editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Na« 
tural  History ,  in  his  Notes  during  a  re¬ 
cent  tour  on  the  continent,  says,  “  at 
Schwetzingen,  in  the  post-house,  we  wit¬ 
nessed,  for  the  first  time,  what  we  have 
since  seen  frequently,  an  amusing  appli¬ 
cation  of  zoological  knowledge,  for  the 
purpose  of  prognosticating  the  weather. 
Two  frogs,  of  the  species  fiana  arborea, 
are  kept  in  a  crystal  jar,  about  18  inches 
high,  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches  of  water  at 
the  bottom,  and  a  small  ladder  reaching 
to  the  top  of  the  jar.  On  the  approach  of 
dry  weather,  the  frogs  mount  the  ladder ; 
but,  when  moisture  is  expected,  they  de¬ 
scend  into  the  water.  These  animals  are 
of  a  bright  green,  and  in  their  wild  state 
here,  climb  the  trees  in  search  of  insects, 
and  make  a  peculiar  singing  noise  before 
rain.  In  the  jar  they  get  no  other  food 
than  now  and  then  a  fly;  one  of  which, 
we  were  assured,  would  serve  a  frog  for  a 
week,  though  it  will  eat  from  six  to 
twelve  in  a  day  if  it  can  get  them.  In 
catching  the  flies  put  alive  into  the  jar 
the  frogs  display  great  adroitness.'’ 

Human  Remains. 

The  remarkable  fact,  that  no  vestiges 
of  human  remains  have  been  discovered 
with  those  of  the  more  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  globe,  is  at  present  fully  con¬ 
firmed  ;  nor  have  any  fossil  bones  of 
monkeys  hitherto  been  found.  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  however,  observes,  that  the  vast 
diluvial  beds  of  gravel  and  clay,  and  the 
upper  strata  in  Asia,  have  not  yet  been 
scientifically  explored ;  and  both  sacred 
and  profane  writers  agree  in  regarding 
the  temperate  regions  of  that  continent  as 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race— Bake- 
well's  Geology. 

Food  of  Rees. 

The  American  black  willow  and  the 
red  maple,  are  the  first  trees  that  are  vi¬ 
sited  by  bees.  They  are  fond  of  the  cro¬ 
cus,  which  is  the  earliest  of  our  bulbous 
roots.  The  stercorary  and  piggery  are 
next  resorted  to  by  these  insects,  and  the 
extract  absorbed  from  them  must  be  used 
as  a  tonic.  Blossoms  of  all  kinds,  ex¬ 
cepting  those  of  the  red  clover  and  of  the 
honeysuckle,  are  excellent  food  ;  and  the 
bees  especially  profit  by  the  increased  at¬ 
tention  bestowed  at  present  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  peach-tree  in  some  parts  of 
America.  They  not  only  drink  the  nectar 
and  abstract  the  pollen  of  the  flower,  but 
they  appropriate  the  peach  itself.  We 
have  seen  twenty  or  thirty  bees  devour  a 
peach  in  half  an  hour  ;  that  is,  they  car¬ 
ried  the  juices  of  it  to  their  cells.  The 
humming-bird  alone  can  reach  the  bot- 
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tom  of  the  nectary  of  the  honeysuckle ; 
but  even  here  the  instinct  of  the  bee  is 
seen.  The  small  birds,  such  as  the  wren, 
niake  an  incision  on  the  outside,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  flower,  and  extract  a  part  of 
the  j  uices.  The  bee  takes  advantage  of 
this  opening,  and  avails  itself  of  what  is 
left.  The  scent  of  bees  is  so  acute,  that 
every  flower  which  has  a  powerful  odour 
can  be  discovered  by  them  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance.  Strawberry  blossoms,  mignonette, 
wild  and  garden  thyme,  herbs  of  all  kinds, 
apple,  plum,  cherry,  and  above  all,  rasp¬ 
berry  blossoms  and  white  clover,  are  deli¬ 
cious  food  for  them,  and  a  thriving  or¬ 
chard  and  apiary  fitly  go  together. 

North  American  Review. 

Singing  Birds. 

Those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
singing  of  birds,  know  well  that  their 
voice,  energy ,  and  expression  differ  as 
widely  as  in  man ;  and  agreeably  to  this 
remark,  Mr.  Wilson  (the  celebrated  orni¬ 
thologist)  says  he  was  so  familiar  with 
the  notes  of  an  individual  wood  thrush, 
that  he  could  recognise  him  from  all  his 
fellows  the  moment  he  entered  the  woods. 

Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

Gigantic  Fossils. 

Some  gigantic  bones  have  been  exhibit¬ 
ed  at  New  Orleans,  hut  the  place  where 
they  were  found  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
communication.  They  consist  of  one  of 
the  bones  of  the  cranium,  fifteen  or  twenty 
vertebrae,  two  entire  ribs,  and  part  of  a 
third,  one  thigh  bone,  two  bones  of  the 
leg,  &c.  The  cranial  bone  was  upwards 
of  twenty  feet  in  its  greatest  length,  about 
four  in  extreme  width,  and  it  weighed 
1,200  lbs.  The  ribs  measured  nine  feet 
along  the  curve,  and  about  three  inches 
in  thickness.  It  had  been  conjectured 
that  the  animal  to  which  these  bones  be¬ 
longed  was  amphibious,  and  perhaps  of 
the  crocodile  family.  Jt  was  also  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  animal  when  alive,  must 
have  measured  twenty-five  feet  round  the 
body,  and  about  130  feet  in  length. 

Trans.  Geolog.  Soc. 

The  Cochineal  Insect. 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that 
cochineal,  so  extensively  used  in  this 
country  for  dying,*  is  a  beautiful  insect 
abundantly  found  in  various  parts  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Some  of  these  insects 
have  lately  been  sent  over  to  Old  Spain, 
and  are  doing  remarkably  well  on  the 
prickly  pear  of  that  country  ;  indeed, 
they  are  said  to  rival  even  those  of  Mexico 
in  the  quality  and  brilliancy  of  their  dye. 

*  It  is  computed  that  tlmre  have  been  im¬ 
ported  into  Europe  no  less  a  quantity  than 
880,000  11)3.  weight  of  cochineal  iu  one  year! 


Their  naturalization  may  doubtless  be 
extended  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  Sicily,  and  the  different  states  of 
Greece.  The  prickly  pear  is  indigenou4 
in  those  places,  and  by  little  cultivation 
will  afford  sufficient  nourishment  for  the 
cochineal  insects.  We  are  also  assured, 
(says  an  intelligent  correspondent  of  The 
T imes , )  that  these  precious  insects  were 
introduced  last  year  on  the  island  of 
Malta,  by  Dr.  Gorman,  on  account  of  the 
government,  and  that  they  are  likely  to 
do  well  on  that  island. 

Dr.  Gorman  discovered  a  few  weeks 
since,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Cambridge, 
the  grona  sylvestris ,  or  wild  species  of 
cochineal,  living  among  the  leaves  of  the 
coffee-plants,  the  acacia,  &c.  This  is 
the  kermes,  or  gronilla  of  Spain,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  identify  it  with  the  grona  fina. 
At  all  events,  this  is  the  same  species  as 
the  gronilla  found  on  the  hairs  of  the 
green  oaks  in  Andalusia ;  and  in  some 
years  large  and  valuable  crops  of  the  gro¬ 
nilla  are  gathered  in  that  part  of  Spain 
by  the  peasantry,  and  sold  to  the  Moors 
to  dye  their  scarlet. 

The  gardener  at  Cambridge  could  not 
inform  Dr.  Gorman  how  long  the  insects 
had  been  there,  or  from  whence  they 
came,  but  they  went  there  by  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  “  amelca  bug.”  The  gardener 
found  these  insects  very  destructive  to 
plants  upon  which  they  fostered,  and  al¬ 
though  he  tried  every  means  short  of  in¬ 
juring  the  plants  to  remove  them,  he 
found  it  impossible,  as  they  adhere  to  the 
leaves  and  parts  of  the  stem  with  such 
tenacity,  and  are  so  prolific,  that  the 
young  ones  are  often  found  spreading 
themselves  over  the  neighbouring  plants. 
On  this  account,  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  the  prickly 
pear  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  and 
place  the  insects  upon  them,  for  in  all 
probability  the  insects  would,  by  good 
management,  do  well. 

Fossil  Turtle. 

The  remains  of  a  sea  turtle  have  lately 
been  discovered,  and  are  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  Deck,  of  Cambridge.  It 
is  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  septaria,  weigh¬ 
ing  upwards  of  150  pounds,  with  two  fine 
specimens  of  fossil  wood  ;  and  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  digging  for  cement  stone,  about 
five  miles  from  Harwich,  in  three  fathoms 
water,  where,  as  a  mass  of  stone,  it  had 
been  used  for  some  time  as  a  stepping 
block — Bakewell's  Geology. 

Geological  Changes. 

The  following  are  the  writers  whose 
opinions  have  obtained  the  greatest  cele¬ 
brity,  as  advocates  for  particular  systems 
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accounting  for  the  formation  and  subse¬ 
quent  alteration  of  the  earth  : — 

Mr.  Whitehurst  taught  that  the  co?t- 
centric  arrangement  of  the  crust  of  the 
globe  was  destroyed  by  the  expansive 
force  of  subterranean  fire. 

Burnet’s  theory  supposes  this  crust  to 
have  been  broken  for  the  production  of 
the  deluge. 

Leibnitz  and  Buffon  believed  the  earth 
to  have  been  liquefied  by  fire ;  in  fact, 
that  it  is  an  extinguished  sun  or  vitrified 
globe,  whose  surface  has  been  operated 
upon  by  a  deluge.  The  latter  assumes 
that  the  earth  was  75,000  years  in  cool¬ 
ing  to  its  present  temperature,  and  that, 
in  1)8,000  years  more,  productive  nature 
must  be  finally  extinguished. 

Woodward  considered  there  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  dissolution  of  the  elements  of  the 
globe,  during  which  period  the  extrane¬ 
ous  fossils  became  incorporated  with  the 
general  mass. 

De  Luc,  Dolomieu,  and,  finally  Baron 
Cuvier,  unite  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  earth,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  alternate  deposits  of  terrestrial 
and  marine  productions,  can  only  be  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  accounted  for  by  a  series  of 
revolutions  similar  to  the  deluge. 

Among  the  singular  views  entertained 
by  men  of  genius,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
science,  are  those  of  Whiston,  “  who 
fancied  that  the  earth  was  created  from 
the  atmosphere  of  one  comet,  and  delug¬ 
ed  by  the  tail  of  another  ;”  and  that,  for 
their  sins,  the  antediluvian  population 
were  drowned;  “  except  the  fishes,  whose 
passions  were  less  violent.’’ 

A  French  geologist  conceived  that  the 
sea  covered  the  earth  for  a  vast  period  ; 
that  all  animals  were  originally  inha^- 
bitants  of  the  water;  that  their  habits 
gradually  changed  on  the  retiring  of  the 
waves,  and  “  that  man  himself  began  his 
career  as  a  fish!” — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 


THE  CLIFFORDS  OF  CRAVEN. 
There  is  no  district  in  England  which 
abounds  in  more  beautiful  and  romantic 
scenery  than  the  remote  and  rarely  visit¬ 
ed  district  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire.  Its 
long  ridge  of  low  and  irregular  hills,  ter¬ 
minating  at  last  in  the  enormous  masses 
of  Pennygent  and  Ingleborough,  —  its 
deep  and  secluded  valleys,  containing 
within  their  hoary  ramparts  of  gray  lime¬ 
stone  fertile  fields  and  pleasant  pastur-, 
ages,— its  wide-spreading  moors,  covered 
with  the  different  species  of  moss  and 


ling,  and  fern  and  bent-grass,  which  va¬ 
riegate  the  brown  livery  of  the  heath,  and 
break  its  sombre  uniformity, — its  crystal 
streams  of  unwearied  rapidity,  now  wind¬ 
ing  a  silent  course  in  infant  pride” 
through  the  willows  and  sedges  which 
fringe  their  banks,  and  now  bounding 
with  impetuous  rage  over  the  broken 
ledges  of  rock,  which  seek  in  vain  to  im¬ 
pede  their  progress  from  the  mountains, 
— its  indigenous  woods  of  yew,  and 
beech,  and  ash,  and  alder,  which  have 
waved  in  the  winds  of  centuries,  and 
which  still  flourish  in  green  old  age  on 
the  sides  and  summits  of  the  smaller  de¬ 
clivities, — its  projecting  crags,  which  fling 
additional  gloom  over  the  melancholy 
tarns  that  repose  in  dismal  grandeur  at 
their  feet, — its  hamlets,  and  towns,  and 
ivy-mantled  churches,  which  remind  the 
visiter  of  their  antiquity  by  the  rudeness, 
and  convince  him  of  their  durability  by 
the  massiveness  of  their  construction, — 
these  are  all  features  in  the  landscape 
which  require  to  be  seen  only  once,  to  be 
impressed  upon  the  recollection  for  ever. 
But  it  is  not  merely  for  the  lovers  of  the 
wild,  and  beautiful,  and  picturesque,  that 
the  localities  of  Craven  possess  a  power¬ 
ful  charm.  The  antiquarian,  the  novel¬ 
ist,  and  the  poet,  may  all  find  rich  store 
of  employment  in  the  traditions  which 
are  handed  down  from  father  to  son  re¬ 
specting  the  ancient  lords  and  inhabitants 
of  the  district.  It  is  indeed  the  region  of 
romance,  and  I  have  often  felt  surprise, 
that  the  interesting  materials  with  which 
it  abounds  have  so  seldom  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  works  of  fiction  which  are 
now  issuing  with  such  thoughtless  haste 
from  the  press  of  the  metropolis.  In  Dr. 
Whitaker’s  History  of  Craven — which  in 
spite  of  his  extravagant  prejudices  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  gentle  blood,  and  in  derogation 
of  commercial  opulence,  is  still  an  excel¬ 
lent  model  for  all  future  writers  of  local 
history — there  is  a  ground-work  laid  for 
at  least  a  dozen  ordinary  novels.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  legendary  tales,  which  the 
peasantry  relate  of  the  minor  families  of 
the  district,  of  the  Bracewells,  the  Tem¬ 
pests,  the  Lysters,  the  Romilies,  and  the 
Nortons,-— whose  White  Doe,  however, 
has  been  immortalized  by  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth, — can  any  thing  be  more 
pregnant  with  romantic  adventure  than 
the  fortunes  of  the  successive  chieftains 
of  the  lordly  line  of  Clifford  ?  Their  first 
introduction  to  the  North,  owing  to  a 
love-match  made  by  a  poor  knight  of 
Herefordshire  with  the  wealthy  heiress  of 
the  Viponts  and  the  Vesys  !  Their  rising 
greatness,  to  the  merited  disgrace  and 
death  of  Piers  de  Gavestone  and  his  pro¬ 
fligate  minions !  and  their  final  exalta- 
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tidn  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  British 
peerage,  which  they  have  now  enjoyed  for 
five  hundred  years,  to  the  strong  hand 
and  unblenching  heart  with  which  they 
have  always  welcomed  the  assaults  of 
their  most  powerful  enemies  !  Of  the 
first  ten  lords  of  Skipton  castle,  four  died 
in  the  field  and  one  upon  the  scaffold  ! 
The  44  black-faced  Clifford,”  who  sullied 
the  glory  which  he  acquired  by  bis  gal¬ 
lantry  at  the  battle  of  Sandal,  by  murder¬ 
ing  his  youthful  prisoner  the  Earl  of 
Rutland,  in  cold  blood,  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  it,  has  gained  a  passport  to  an 
odious  immortality  from  the  soaring 
genius  of  the  bard  of  Avon.  But  his 
real  fate  is  far  more  striking,  both  in  a 
moral  and  in  a  poetical  point  of  view, 
than  that  assigned  to  him  by  our  great 
dramatist.  On  the  evening  before  the 
battle  of  Towton  Field,  and  after  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  skirmish  which  preceded 
it,  an  unknown  archer  shot  him  in  the 
throat,  as  he  was  putting  off  his  gorget, 
and  so  avenged  the  wretched  victims, 
whose  blood  he  had  shed  like  water  upon 
Wakefield  Bridge.  The  vengeance  of  the 
Yorkists  was  not,  however,  satiated  by 
the  death  of  the  Butcher,  as  Leland  in¬ 
forms  us  that  they  called  him  : — for  they 
attainted  him,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  granted  his 
estates,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  retained  them 
in  his  iron  grasp  till  he  lost  them  with 
his  crown  and  life  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth.  The  history  of  his  son  is  a  ro¬ 
mance  ready  made.  His  relations,  fear¬ 
ing  lest  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
York  should  avenge  the  death  of  the 
young  Earl  of  Rutland  on  the  young 
Lord  Clifford,  then  a  mere  infant,  con¬ 
cealed  him  for  the  next  twenty-five  years 
of  his  life  in  the  Fells  of  Cumberland, 
where  he  grew  up  as  hardy  as  the  heath 
on  which  he  vegetated,  and  as  ignorant  as 
the  rude  herds  which  bounded  over  it. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  to 
reverse  the  attainder  which  had  been  pass¬ 
ed  against  his  father  ;  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  young  lord  emerged  from 
the  hiding  place,  where  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  his  rank,  and 
with  the  manners  and  education  of  a 
mere  shepherd.  Finding  himself  more 
illiterate  than  was  usual  even  in  an  illi¬ 
terate  age,  he  retired  to  a  tower,  which  he 
built  in  the  beautiful  forest  of  Barden,  and 
there,  under  the  direction  of  the  monks  of 
Bolton  Abbey,  gave  himself  up  to  the 
forbidden  studies  of  alchemy  and  astro¬ 
logy.  H’s  son,  who  was  the  first  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  embittered  the  conclusion 
of  his  life,  by  embarking  in  a  series  of 
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adventures,  which,  in  spite  of  their  pro¬ 
fligacy,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  it, 
possess  a  very  strong  romantic  interest. 
Finding  that  his  father  was  either  unwil¬ 
ling  or  unable  to  furnish  him  with  funds 
to  maintain  his  inordinate  riot  and  lux¬ 
ury,  he  became  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
outlaws,  and,  by  their  agency,  levied  aids 
and  benevolences  upon  the  different  tra¬ 
vellers  on  the  king’s  highway.  A  letter 
of  the  old  lord,  his  father,  which,  by  the 
by,  is  not  the  letter  of  an  illiterate  man,  is 
still  extant,  in  which  he  complains  in 
very  moving  terms  of  his  son’s  degene¬ 
racy  and  misconduct.  The  young  scape¬ 
grace,  wishing  to  make  his  father  know 
from  experience  the  inconvenience  of  be¬ 
ing  scantily  supplied  with  money,  en¬ 
joined  his  tenantry  in  Craven  not  to  pay 
their  rents,  and  beat  one  of  them,  Henry 
Popely,  who  ventured  to  disobey  him,  so 
severely  with  his  own  hand,  that  he  lay 
for  a  long  time  in  peril  of  death.  He 
spoiled  his  father’s  houses,  &c.  44  feloni¬ 
ously  took  away  his  proper  goods,”  as  the 
old  lord  quaintly  observes,  44  apparelling 
himself  and  his  horse,  all  the  time,  in 
cloth  of  gold  and  goldsmith’s  work,  more 
like  a  duke  than  a  poor  baron’s  son.” 
He  likewise  took  a  particular  aversion  to 
the  religious  orders,  44  shamefully  beat¬ 
ing  their  tenants  and  servants,  in  such 
wise  as  some  whole  towns  were  fain  to 
keep  the  churches  both  night  and  day, 
and  durst  not  come  at  their  own  houses.” 
— Whilst  engaged  in  these  ignoble  prac¬ 
tices,  less  dissonant,  however,  to  the  man¬ 
ners  of  his  age  than  to  those  of  our’s,  he 
wooed,  and  won,  and  married,  a  daughter 
of  the  Percy  of  Northumberland  ;  and 
it  is  conjectured,  upon  very  plausible 
grounds,  that  his  courtship  and  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank  under 
such  disadvantages  on  his  part,  gave  rise 
to  the  beautiful  old  ballad  of  the  Nut- 
brown  Maid.  The  lady,  becoming  very 
unexpectedly  the  heiress  of  her  family, 
added  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Cliffords 
the  extensive  fee  vrhich  the  Percies  held 
in  Yorkshire;  and  by  that  transfer  of 
property,  and  by  the  grant  of  Bolton 
Abbey,  which  he  obtained  from  Henry 
the  Eighth,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  mo¬ 
nasteries,  her  husband  became  possessor 
of  nearly  all  the  district  which  stretches 
between  the  castles  of  Skipton  on  the 
south,  and  of  Brougham,  or  as  the  Clif¬ 
fords,  to  whom  it  belonged,  always  wrote 
it,  Bromeham,  on  the  north.  The  second 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  was  as  fond  of 
alchemy  and  astrology  as  his  grandfather, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  George,  who 
distinguished  himself  abroad  by  the  dar¬ 
ing  intrepidity  with  which  he  conducted 
several  buccaneering  expeditions  in  the 
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West  Indies  against  the  Spaniards,  and 
at  home,  by  the  very  extensive  scale  on 
which  he  propagated  his  own  and  his 
Maker’s  image  in  the  dales  of  Craven. 
Among  the  numerous  children  of  whom 
he  was  the  father,  the  most  celebrated 
was  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  and  Mont¬ 
gomery,  whose  long  life  of  virtuous  ex¬ 
ertion  renders  her  well  qualified  to  figure 
as  the  heroine  of  a  tale  of  chivalry.  The 
anecdotes  which  are  told  of  this  high- 
spirited  lady  in  the  three  counties  of 
York,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland, 
are  almost  innumerable,  and  relate  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  her  life,  which,  though 
some  are  impossible,  and  others  impro¬ 
bable,  are  still  all  full  of  heroic  interest 
and  adventure.  Her  defence  of  Brome- 
ham  Castle  against  the  intrusion  of  her 
uncle  of  Cumberland, — her  riding  cross- 
legged  to  meet  the  judges  of  assize,  when 
she  acted  in  person  at  Appleby  as  High 
Sheriff  by  inheritance  of  the  county  of 
Westmoreland, — her  hairbreadth  escapes 
and  dangers  during  the  great  rebellion, 
are  characteristics  of  the  woman,  so  strik¬ 
ing  in  themselves,  that  they  would  re¬ 
quire  little  adventitious  ornament  from 
the  writer,  who  should  take  them  as  in¬ 
cidents  for  poem  or  romance.  Her  cou¬ 
rage  and  liberality  in  public  life  were 
only  to  be  equalled  by  her  order,  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  devotion  in  private.  44  She 
was,”  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  44  the  oldest 
and  most  independent  courtier  in  the 
kingdom,”  at  the  time  of  her  death.  — 
44  She  had  known  and  admired  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  ; — she  had  refused  what  she  deem¬ 
ed  an  iniquitous  award  of  king  James,” 
though  urged  to  submit  to  it  by  her  first 
husband,  the  Earl  of  Dorset ; — 44  She  re¬ 
built  her  dismantled  castles  in  defiance  of 
Cromwell,  and  repelled  with  disdain  the 
interposition  of  a  profligate  minister 
under  Charles  the  Second.”  A  woman 
of  such  dauntless  spirit  and  conduct  would 
be  a  fitting  subject,  even  for  the  pencil  of 
the  mighty  magician  of  Abbotsford.  A 
journal  of  her  life  in  her  own  hand- writ¬ 
ing  is  still  in  existence  at  Appleby  Cas¬ 
tle.  I  have  heard,  that  it  descends  to  the 
minutest  details  about  her  habits  and 
feelings,  and  that  it  is  that  cause  alone, 
which  prevents  its  publication. 

Blackwood' s  Magazine . 


A  VILLAGE  FUNERAL  IN  THE  SIX¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  sun  was  careering  brightly  in  the 
heavens,  and  all  nature  was  rejoicing  in 
its  unclouded  glory,  as  the  funeral  proces¬ 
sion  of  Helen  Hartlington,  and  Antony 
Clifford,  wound  its  toilsome  and  melan¬ 
choly  way  to  Bolton  Abbey.  The  spor¬ 


tive  deer  were  bounding  lightly  over  the 
hills,  and  the  glad  birds  were  warbling 
melodiously  in  the  thickets,  as  if  none 
but  the  living  were  moving  amongst 
them  ;  and  but  for  the  wild  dirge,  which 
mingled  with  the  whispers  of  the  wind, 
and  but  for  the  deep-toned  knell  which 
ever  and  anon  rose  slowly  and  mournfully 
above  it,  the  lone  traveller  would  never 
have  conjectured  that  Death  was  convey¬ 
ing  its  victims  through  those  smiling 
scenes.  As  the  procession  approached  the 
portals  of  the  Abbey,  it  was  met,  as  was 
then  customary,  by  the  young  men  and 
maidens  of  the  surrounding  villages,  in 
their  best  array,  who  hung  upon  the 
hearse  chaplets  of  fragrant  flowers,  and 
strewed  its  path  with  rosemary,  pansies, 
and  rue.  At  the  same  moment  the  so¬ 
lemn  chant  of  the  Miserere  thrilled  upon 
the  soul,  and  was  succeeded,  as  it  gradu¬ 
ally  melted  into  silence,  by  the  still  more 
affecting  strains  of  the  parting  requiem 
for  the  dead — Ibid. 


NOTES  from  the  quarterly  re¬ 
view— -(just  PUBLISHED.) 

An  old  acquaintance  of  ours,  as  remark¬ 
able  for  the  grotesque  queerness  of  his 
physiognomy,  as  for  the  kindness  and 
gentleness  of  his  disposition,  was  asked 
by  a  friend,  where  he  had  been  ?  He  re¬ 
plied,  he  had  been  seeing  the  lion,  which 
was  at  that  time  an  object  of  curiosity — 
(we  are  not  sure  w'hether  it  was  Nero  or 
Cato.)  44  And  what,”  rejoined  the  querist, 
44  did  the  lion  think  of  you  ?”  The  jest 
passed  as  a  good  one ;  and  yet  under  it 
lies  something  that  is  serious  and  true. 

The  possibility  of  a  great  change  being 
introduced  by  very  slight  beginnings  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  tale  which  Lockman 
tells  of  a  vizier  who,  having  offended  his 
master,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  cap¬ 
tivity  in  a  lofty  tower.  At  night  his  wife 
came  to  weep  below  his  window.  44  Cease 
your  grief,”  said  the  sage  ;  44  go  home  for 
the  present,  and  return  hither  when  you 
have  procured  a  live  black-beetle,  together 
with  a  little  ghee ,  (or  buffalo’s  butter,) 
three  clews,  one  of  the  finest  silk,  another 
of  stout  packthread,  and  another  of  whip¬ 
cord;  finally,  a  stout  coil  of  rope.” — 
When  she  again  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
tower,  provided  according  to  her  husband’s 
commands,  he  directed  her  to  touch  the 
head  of  the  insect  with  a  little  of  the  ghee , 
to  tie  one  end  of  the  silk  thread  around 
him,  and  to  place  the  reptile  on  the  wall 
of  the  tower.  Seduced  by  the  smell  of 
;  the  butter,  which  he  conceived  to  be  in 
store  somewhere  above  him,  the  beetle 
continued  to  ascend  till  he  reached  the 
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top,  and  thus  put  the  vizier  in  possession 
of  the  end  of  the  silk  thread,  who  drew 
up  the  packthread  by  means  of  the  silk, 
the  small  cord  by  means  of  the  packthread, 
and,  by  means  of  the  cord,  a  stout  rope 
capable  of  sustaining  his  own  weight, — 
and  so  at  last  escaped  from  the  place  of 
his  duresse. 

ANOTHER  UNIVERSITY. 

A  munificent  lady  in  Yorkshire  has 
recently  offered  to  subscribe  50,000^.  to¬ 
wards  the  endowment  of  an  university  in 
that  county ,  and  a  noble  earl  has  pro¬ 
fessed  his  willingness  to  give  a  similar 
benefaction.  These  princely  examples 
will  no  doubt  be  followed  ere  long,  and 
the  scheme  completed — though  we  have 
some  doubts  whether  the  site  of  the  new 
university  for  the  north  would  be  best 
selected  in  Yorkshire. 


Greater  changes  have  taken  place  in 
no  single  age  than  are- at  this  time  in  pro¬ 
gress  ;  and  the  revolutions  in  which  em¬ 
pires,  kingdoms,  or  republics  are  made 
and  unmade,  and  political  constitutions 
rise  and  burst  like  bubbles  upon  a  stand¬ 
ing  pool,  when  its  stagnant  waters  are 
disturbed  by  a  thunder-shower,  are  not 
the  most  momentous  of  those  changes, 
neither  are  they  those  which  most  nearly 
concern  us.  The  effects  of  the  discovery 
of  printing  could  never  be  felt  in  their 
full  extent  by  any  nation,  till  education, 
and  the  diffusion  also  of  a  certain  kind  of 
knowledge,  had  become  so  general,  that 
newspapers  should  be  accessible  to  every 
body,  and  the  very  lowest  of  the  people 
should  have  opportunity  to  read  them,  or 
to  hear  them  read.  The  maxim  that  it 
is  politic  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance, 
will  not  be  maintained  in  any  country 
where  the  rulers  are  conscious  of  upright 
intentions,  and  confident  likewise  in  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  the  institutions  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  uphold,  knowing  those 
institutions  to  be  founded  on  the  rock  of 
righteous  principles.  They  know,  also, 
that  the  best  means  of  preserving  them 
from  danger  is  so  to  promote  the  increase 
of  general  information,  as  to  make  the  peo¬ 
ple  perceive  how  intimately  their  own 
well-being  depends  upon  the  stability  of 
the  state,  thus  making  them  wise  to 
obedience. 

The  heart  and  mind  can  as  little  lie  bar¬ 
ren  as  the  earth  whereon  we  move  and 
have  our  being,  and  which,  if  it  produce 
not  herbs  and  fruit  meet  for  the  use  of 
man,  will  be  overrun  with  weeds  and 
thorns.  Muley  Ismael,  a  personage  of 
tyrannical  celebrity  in  his  day,  always  em¬ 
ployed  his  troops  in  some  active  and  use¬ 


ful  work,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in 
war,  u  to  keep  them,”  he  said,  u  from 
being  devoured  by  the  worm  of  indo¬ 
lence.”  In  the  same  spirit  one  of  our 
Elizabethan  poets  delivered  his  whole¬ 
some  advice  : — 

“  Eschew  the  id'e  vein 

Flee,  flee  from  doinc  nought! 

For  never  was  there  idle  brain 
But  bred  an  idle  thought  ” 

FLOGGING. 

Little  did  king  Solomon  apprehend, 
when  his  unfortunate  saying  concerning 
the  rod  fell  from  his  lips,  that  it  would 
occasion  more  havoc  among  birch-trees 
than  was  made  among  the  cedars  for  the 
building  of  his  temple,  and  his  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon  !  Many  is  the 
phlebotomist  who,  with  this  text  in  his 
mouth,  has  taken  the  rod  in  hand,  when 
he  himself,  for  ill  teaching,  or  ill  temper, 
or  both,  has  deserved  it  far  more  than  the 
poor  boy  who,  whether  slow  of  compre¬ 
hension,  or  stupified  by  terror,  has  stood 
untrussed  and  trembling  before  him. 
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THE  VISION  OF  VALDF.MARQ. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish. 

It  was  night ;  and  by  degrees,  that  sweet 
forgetfulness  which  suspends  our  faculties 
insensibly  began  to  steal  over  me,  and  I 
fell  asleep.  In  an  instant  my  soul  was 
transported  to  an  unknown  region.  I 
found  myself  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious 
plain,  surrounded  by  groves  of  mournful 
cypresses.  The  whole  enclosure  was  full 
of  superb  mausoleums,  some  assuming 
the  shape  of  pyramids,  whose  lofty  sum¬ 
mits  almost  touched  the  clouds ;  and 
others  the  forms  of  altars,  whose  magnifi¬ 
cence  presented  the  most  imposing  spec¬ 
tacle.  On  all  were  engraved  the  epitaphs 
and  sculptured  insignia  of  the  heroes  who 
had  been  interred  there.  In  various 
places  I  discovered  coffins  lying  on  the 
ground  covered  with  sable  palls,  and  bo¬ 
dies  extended  on  the  bare  earth,  meanly 
enveloped  in  miserable  garbs. 

I  wandered,  filled  with  terror,  through 
this  dismal  region.  By  the  light  of  the 
moon,  which  shone  in  the  midst  of  an 
unclouded  sky,  I  attentively  regarded 
these  proud  monuments,  and  curiosity 
impelled  me  to  read  the  pompous  epi¬ 
taphs  inscribed  on  them.  “  How  remark¬ 
able  a  difference  !”  I  observed  to  myself; 
“  when  ordinary  men,  incapable  of  eclipsing 
their  fellow-mortals,  lie  forgotten  in  dust 
and  corruption,  those  great  men  who  have 
excited  astonishment  and  admiration 
throughout  the  world,  even  after  the  lapse 
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of  many  ages,  still  breathe  in  splendid 
marble  !  Happy  are  they  who  have  had 
the  glory  of  performing  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ments  !  Even  though  inexorable  fate 
refuse  to  spare  them,  their  ashes  after¬ 
wards  revive,  and  under  the  very  stroke 
of  death,  they  rise  triumphantly  to  a  glo¬ 
rious  immortality  !” 

1  was  indulging  in  these  reflections, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  a  hoarse  and  fearful 
blast  of  wind  affrighted  me.  The  earth 
rocked  under  my  feet,  the  mausoleum 
waved  to  and  fro  with  violence,  the  cy¬ 
presses  were  torn  up  with  tremendous 
fury,  and,  from  time  to  time,  I  heard  a 
sound  as  of  fleshless  bones  clashing  to¬ 
gether.  In  a  moment,  the  heavens  were 
covered  with  black  clouds,  and  the  moon 
withdrew  her  splendour.  The  horror  in¬ 
spired  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
the  dead  silence  which  reigned  amidst  the 
tombs,  caused  my  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
and  stiffened  my  limbs  until  I  had  scarcely 
power  to  move  them. 

In  this  dreadful  situation,  I  saw  an  old 
man  approaching  me.  His  head  was 
bald — his  beard  white — in  his  right  hand 
he  carried  a  crooked  scythe,  and  in  his 
left  an  hour-glass — whilst  two  immense 
flapping  wings  nearly  concealed  his  body. 
64  Thou,”  said  he  to  me  in  a  terrible  voice, 
u  who  art  still  dazzled  by  the  dignities 
and  honours  which  mankind  pursue  with 
such  reckless  eagerness,  see  whether  you 
perceive  any  difference  between  the  dust 
of  the  monarch  and  that  of  the  most 
wretched  slave  !”  He  spoke,  and  striking 
the  ground  a  tremendous  blow  with  his 
scythe,  all  these  proud  monuments  fell 
headlong  to  the  earth,  and  in  an  instant 
were  reduced  to  dust.  My  terror  was 
then  redoubled,  and  my  strength  almost 
failed  me.  I  could  only  perceive  that 
there  was  no  distinction.  All  was  dust, 
corruption,  and  ashes.  46  Go,”  said  he, 
“  seek  another  road  to  the  temple  of  im¬ 
mortality  !  Behold  the  termination  of 
those  titles  of  grandeur  which  men  so  ar¬ 
dently  desire  !  They  vainly  imagine 
that,  after  death,  they  shall  survive  in 
history,  or  in  marbles,  which  shall  leap 
emulously  from  their  quarries  to  form 
such  monuments  of  pride  as  you  have 
just  beheld  ;  but  they  are  miserably  de¬ 
ceived  ;  their  existence  ends  at  the  instant 
they  expire,  and  their  fame,  however 
deeply  engraven  on  brass  and  marble, 
cannot  have  a  longer  duration  than  that  of 
a  brief  moment  when  compared  with  eter¬ 
nity  !  I  myself,  Time,  consume  and 
utterly  annihilate  all  those  structures 
which  have  vanity  for  their  base  ;  the 
works  which  are  founded  on  virtue  are 
not  subject  to  my  jurisdiction.  They 
pass  to  the  boundless  regions  of  an¬ 


other  world,  and  receive  the  reward  of 
immortality  !”  With  these  words  he 
disappeared. 

I  awoke  with  a  deadly  chillness,  and 
found  that  my  sleep  had  been  productive 
of  instruction.  Thenceforth  I  regarded, 
in  a  very  different  point  of  view,  the  pom¬ 
pous  titles  which  before  had  dazzled  me, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  reflection,  I 
soon  became  thoroughly  sensible  of  their 
vanity.  K.  N* 


Henosptctti)c®leaiu'ngs. 

ORIGIN"  OF  ISABELLA  COLOUR. 
The  Archduke  Albert  married  the  in¬ 
fanta  Isabella.,  daughter  of  Philip  II. 
king  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  had  the 
Low  Countries  in  dowry.  In  the  year 
1602,  he  laid  siege  to  Ostend,  then  in 
possession  of  the  heretics  ;  and  his  pious 
princess,  who  attended  him  on  the  expe¬ 
dition,  made  a  vow,  that,  till  the  city  was 
taken,  she  would  not  change  her  clothes. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  it  was  three  years 
before  the  place  was  reduced  ;  in  which 
time  her  highness’  linen  had  acquired  a 
hue,  which,  from  the  superstition  of  the 
princess  and  the  times,  was  much  ad¬ 
mired,  and  adopted  by  the  court  fashion¬ 
ables  under  the  name  of  “  Isabella  colour.” 
It  is  a  yellow  or  soiled  buff,  better  ima¬ 
gined  than  described.  Halbert  H. 


FAMINE  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  severe  dearth  began  in  May,  1315, 
and  proceeded  to  the  utmost  extremity, 
until  after  the  harvest  of  1316.  In  July, 
1316,  the  quarter  of  wheat  rose  to  30s., 
(equal  to  22/.  105. ;)  and  in  August 
reached  to  the  enormous  price  of  405.  or 
30/.  the  quarter.  A  loaf  of  coarse  bread, 
which  was  scarcely  able  to  support  a  man 
for  a  single  day,  sold  for  4 r/.,  equal  in 
value  to  5 s.  now.  Wheat  rose  in  Scot¬ 
land  at  one  time  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
1005.  the  quarter,  equal  to  75/.  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  currency.  This  dearth  continued, 
but  with  mitigated  severity,  until  after 
the  harvest  of  1317 ;  hut  great  abundance 
returned  in  1318.  This  famine  occa¬ 
sioned  a  prodigious  mortality  among  the 
people,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  food, 
and  employment  of  unwholesome  substi¬ 
tutes.  The  rains  set  in  so  early  in  1315, 
and  continued  so  violently,  that  most  of 
the  seed  of  that  year  perished  in  the 
ground  ;  the  meadows  were  so  inundated, 
that  the  hay  crop  of  that  year  was  utterly 
destroyed.  H.  B.  A. 

OLD  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Puffing  is  by  no  means  a  modern  art, 
although  so  extravagantly  practised  in  the 
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present  day.  Of  its  success  two  hundred 
years  since,  E.  S.  N.  of  Rochester,  has 
sent  us  the  following  specimens  :  — 

At  the  end  of  an  old  medical  book 
which  I  have  in  my  possession,  are  the 
following,  among  other  advertisements  : — 
“  The  new  Plannet  no  Plannet ,  or  the 
Earth  no  Wandring  Star.  Here,  out  of 
the  principles  of  divinity,  philosophy,  &c. 
the  earth’s  immobility  is  asserted,  and 
Copernicus ,  his  opinion,  as  erroneous, 
&c.  fully  refuted,  by  Alexander  Ross ,  in 
quarto.” 

“  A  Recantation  of  an  Ill-led  Life ,  or 
a  discovery  of  the  highway  law,  as  also 
many  cautelous  admonitions,  and  ful  in¬ 
structions  how  to  know,  shun,  and  appre- 
hende  a  thiefe ,  most  necessary  for  all 
honest  travellers  to  peruse,  observe,  and 
practice;  written  by  John  Clavel ,  gent.” 


ENGLISH  FASHIONS. 

Our  constant  changes  of  habit  were  the 
subject  of  ridicule  at  home  and  abroad, 
even  at  an  early  period.  Witness  the  an- 
cient  limner’s  jest  in  1570,  who,  being 
employed  to  decorate  the  gallery  of  the 
Lord  Admiral  Lincoln  with  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  costumes  of  the  different  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  when  he  came  to  the 
English,  drew  a  naked  man,  with  cloth 
of  various  colours  lying  by  him,  and  a 
pair  of  shears  held  in  his  hand,  as  in 
rueful  suspense  and  hesitation  ;  or  the 
earlier  conceit,  to  the  same  effect,  of 
“  Andrew  Borde  of  Physicke  Doctor,” 
alias  “Andreas  Perforatus,”  who,  to  the 
first  chapter  of  his  “  Boke  of  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  Knowledge,”  (1542,)  prefixed  a 
naked  figure,  with  these  lines  : — 

“  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stande  here. 
Musing  in  rninde  what  rayment  I  shal  weare  : 
For  nowe  I  wil  weare  this,  and  now  I  will  weare 
that — 

And  now  1  will  weare  I  cannot  telle  whatt.” 


&)t  ©atttmr. 

“  A  suapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.” 

SflAKSPEAllE. 

conning  (quasi  Cunning.) 

A  convict,  during  the  voyage  to  New 
South  Wales,  slipped  overboard,  and  was 
drowned — What  was  his  crime  ?~Felo 
de  se  (fell  o’er  the  sea.) 

THE  CHANGES  OF  TIME. 

T  dreamt,  in  Fancy’s  joyous  day, 

That  every  passing  month  was  May  ; 

But  Reason  told  me  to  remember, 

And  now,  alas  !  they’re  all  December  ! 

The  only  memorial  of  the  death  of  Vil- 
liers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  remaining  at 
Kirkby  Moorside  (where  he  died  in  ob¬ 
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scurity  and  distress,)  is  an  entry  in  an 
old  register  of  burials,  which  runs  thus  : 
“  1G87,  April  17th,  Gorges  Villus,  Lord 
dook  of  bookingham.”  —  Ellis  Corres¬ 
pondence. 


Had  we  not  lov’d  so  dearly, 

Had  we  not  lov'd  sincerely, 

Had  vows  been  never  plighted, 

Our  hopes  had  ne’er  been  blighted, 

Dearest. 

Had  we  met  in  younger  days, 

Had  we  fled  each  other’s  gaze. 

Oh  had  we  never  spoken. 

Our  hearts  had  ne’er  been  broken. 

Dearest. 

Had  you  not  look’d  so  kindly, 

PJad  I  not  lov’d  so  blindly, 

No  pain  ’twould  be  to  sever, 

As  now  we  may  for  ever, 

Dearest. 

If  yet  you  love  sincerely, 

The  one  who  loves  you  dearly, 

Then  let  the  sigh  betoken. 

Love  for  a  heart  you’ve  broken, 

Dearest. 

Z. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  DOUGLAS. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  the 
first  rehearsal  of  this  tragedy  took  place 
in  the  lodgings  in  the  Canongate,  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Ward,  one  of  Digges* 
company  ;  and  that  it  was  rehearsed  by, 
and  in  presence  of,  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  literary  characters  Scotland  ever  could 
boast  of.  The  following  was  the  cast  of 
the  piece  on  that  occasion  : — 

Dramatis  Personae. 

Lord  Randolph ,  Dr.  Robertson,  Princi¬ 
pal,  Edinburgh. 

Glenalvon ,  David  Hume,  Historian. 
Old  Norval ,  Dr.  Carlyle,  Minister  of 
Musselburgh. 

Douglas ,  John  Home,  the  Author. 
Lady  Randolph,  Dr.Fergusson,  Professor. 
Anna  (the  maid)  Dr.  Blair,  Minister, 
High  Church. 

The  audience  that  day,  besides  Mr. 
Digges  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Ward,  were  the 
Right  Hon.  Pat.  Lord  Elibank,  Lord 
Milton,  Lord  Karnes,  Lord  Monboddo, 
(the  two  last  were  then  only  lawyers,) 
the  Rev.  John  Steele,  and  William  Home, 
ministers.  The  company  (all  but  Mrs. 
Ward)  dined  afterwards  at  the  Griskin 
Club,  in  the  Abbey.  The  above  is  a 
signal  proof  of  the  strong  passion  for  the 
drama  which  then  obtained  among  the 
literati  of  this  capital,  since  then,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  much  abated.  The  rehearsal 
must  have  been  conducted  with  very  great 
secrecy  ;  for  what  would  the  Kirk,  which 
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took  such  deep  offence  at  the  composition 
of  the  piece  by  one  of  its  ministers,  have 
said  to  the  fact,  of  no  less  than  four  of 
these  being  engaged  in  rehearsing  it,  and 
two  others  attending  the  exhibition  ?  The 
circumstance  of  the  gentle  Anna  having 
been  personated  by  u  Dr.  Blair,  minister 
of  the  High  Church,”  is  a  very  droll  one. 
— Edinburgh  Evening  Post. 


THE  CUMBERLAND  LANDLORD. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

During  a  recent  excursion  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  I  copied  the  following  epitaph  from 
the  album  kept  at  the  inn  at  Pooley 
Biidge,  the  landlord  of  which  is  well 
known,  as  being  quite  an  original : — 

W.  W. 

Will  Russell  was  a  landlord  bold, 

A  noble  wight  was  he, 

Right  fond  of  quips  and  merry  cracks, 
And  ev’ry  kind  of  glee. 

Full  five-and-twentv  years  agone 
He  came  to  Pooley  Height, 

And  there  he  kept  the  Rising  Sun, 

And  drunk  was  ev’ry  night. 

No  lord,  nor  squire,  nor  serving  man, 

In  all  the  country  round, 

But  lov’d  to  call  in  at  the  Sun, 

Wherever  he  was  bound, 

To  hold  a  crack  with  noble  Will, 

And  take  a  cheerful  cup 
Of  brandy,  or  of  Penrith  ale, 

Or  pop,  right  bouncing  up. 

But  now  poor  Will  lies  sleeping  here, 
Without  his  hat  or  stick, 

Nor  longer  rules  the  Rising  Sun, 

As  he  did  well  when  wick.* 

Will’s  honest  heart  could  ne’er  refuse 
To  drink  with  ev’ry  brother  ; 

Then  let  us  not  his  name  abuse— 

We’ll  ne’er  see  sic  another. 

But  let  us  hope  the  gods  above, 

Right  mindful  of  his  merits. 

Have  given  him  a  gentle  shove 
Into  the  land  of  spirits. 

’Tis  then  his  talents  will  expand, 

And  make  a  noble  figure, 

In  tossing  oft’  a  brimming  glass, 

To  make  his  belly  bigger. 

Adieu,  brave  landlord,  may  thy  portly 
ghost 

Be  ever  ready  at  its  heavenly  post ; 

And  may  thy  proud  posterity  e’er  be 
Landlords  at  Pooley  to  eternity. 


A  WATCH. 

Before  a  watch  is  ready  for  the  pocket, 
the  component  parts  thereof  must  have 
*  Wick  in  Cumberland  is  used  for  alive. 


passed  through  the  hands  of  not  less  than 
an  hundred  and  fifty  different  work¬ 
men.  The  fifteen  principal  branches  are : 

I.  the  movement  maker ;  who  divides  it 
into  various  branches,  viz.  pillar  maker, 
stop  stud  maker,  frame  mounter,  screw 
maker,  cock  and  potence  maker,  verge 
maker,  pinion  maker,  balance  wheel 
maker,  wheel  cutter,  fusee  maker,  and 
other  small  branches  ;  2.  dial  maker,  who 
employs  a  capper  maker,  an  enameller, 
painter,  &c.  3.  case  maker,  who  makes 
the  case  to  the  frame,  employs  box  maker, 
and  outside  case  maker,  joint  finisher. 

4.  pendant  maker ;  (both  case  and  pendant 
go  to  the  Goldsmith’s  Hall  to  be  marked.) 

5.  secret  springer,  and  spring  liner ;  the 
spring  and  liner  are  divided  into  other 
branches  ;  viz.  the  spring  maker,  button 
maker,  &c.  C.  cap  maker ;  who  employs 
springer,  &c.  jeweller,  which  com¬ 
prises  the  diamond  cutting,  setting,  ma¬ 
king  ruby  holes,  &c.  8.  motion  maker, 
and  other  branches,  viz.  slide  maker,  edge 
maker,  and  bolt  maker.  9.  spring  maker, 
(i.  e.  main  spring,)  consisting  of  wire 
drawer,  &c.  hammerer,  polisher,  and 
temperer.  10.  chain  maker;  this  com¬ 
prises  several  branches,  wire  drawer,  link 
maker  and  rivet  ter,  hook  maker,  See. 

II.  engraver,  who  also  employs  a  piercer 
and  name  cutter.  12.  finisher,  who  em¬ 
ploys  a  wheel  and  fusee  cutter,  and  other 
workers  in  smaller  branches.  13.  gilder 
is  divided  into  two,  viz.  gilder  and  brusher. 

14.  glass  and  hands,  the  glass  employs 
two,  viz.  blower  and  maker ;  hand  ma¬ 
ker  employs  die  sinker,  finisher,  See. 

15.  fitter  in,  who  overlooks  the  whole, 
fits  hands  on,  &c.  The  above  15  branches 
are  subdivided  again  and  again. 


This  day  is  published,  price  5s.  with  a  Frontis¬ 
piece.  and  thirty  other  Engravings,  the 

ARCANA  OF  SCIENCE,  AND  ANNUAL 
REGISTER  OF  S  HE  USEFUL  ARTS, 
FOR  1829. 

The  Mechanical  department  contains  One 
Hundred  New  Inventions  and  Discoveries,  with 
14  Engravings 

Chemical,  Seventy  articles,  with  2  Engrav¬ 
ings. 

Natural  History,  135  New  Facts  and  Disco¬ 
veries,  with  7  Engravings 

Astronomical ‘and  Meteorological  Pheno¬ 
mena — 35  articles — 6  Engravings. 

Agriculture,  Gardening,  and  Rural  Eco¬ 
nomy,  100  Articles. 

Domest.o  Economy  50  Articles. 

Useful  Arts,  50  Articles. 

Fine  arts. 

Public  Improvements. 

Miscellaneous  Register,  &c. 

We  hope  the  editor  will  publish  a  similar 
volume  annually .” — Gardener's  Magazine. 
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VILLAS  in  the  REGENT’S  PARK. 
The  definition  of  the  word  villa  is  a 
country  seat ;  but  the  reader  will  ask, 
how  can  a  country  seat  be  in  the  midst  of 
a  metropolis,  or  in  its  brick  and  mortar 
confines  ?  The  term,  however,  admits 
of  various  modifications;  The  villas  of 
the  Romans  resembled  large  city  palaces 
removed  into  the  country,  and  some  of 
them  were  four  times  larger  than  Ver¬ 
sailles  with  its  three  thousand  apartments. 
The  villas  of  modern  Rome  likewise  more 
resemble  palaces  than  abodes  of  domestic 
convenience  ;  and.  one  of  them,  the  Villa 
Mondrogone,  has  more  windows  than 
there  are  days  in  the  year.  Such  are  the 
Italian  villas,  of  which  the  name  conveys 
as  accurate  an  idea  as  the  English  reader 
acquires  from  the  French  chateau ,  which, 
in  reality,  implies  a  comfortless  factory¬ 
looking  abode,  with  a  blaze  of  fresco  em¬ 
bellishments. 

The  first  engraving  in  the  annexed 
page  is  the  villa,  or,  we  should  rather  say, 
the  suburban  retreat,  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hertford,  designed  by  Mr.  Decimus  Bur¬ 
ton.  The  noble  owner,  who  has  enjoyed 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  travel,  and  is  a 
man  of  vertu  and  fine  taste,  has  selected 
a  design  of  beautiful  simplicity  and  chas¬ 
tity  of  style.  The  entrance-hall  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  hexastyle  (six  column)  por¬ 
tico  of  that  singular  Athenian  order,  which 
embellishes  the  door  of  the  Tower  of  the 
Winds.  The  roof  is  Venetian,  with  pro¬ 
jecting  eaves ;  and  the  wings  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  spacious  glass  lanterns,  which 
light  the  upper  rooms.  The  buildings 
and  offices  are  on  a  larger  scale  than  any 
other  in  the  park,  and  correspond  in  style 
with  the  opulence  of  the  noble  owner. 
The  offices  are  spread  out,  like  the  villas 
of  the  ancients,  upon  the  ground-floor. 
Adjoining  the  front  of  the  villa  is  a  tent¬ 
like  canopy,  surmounting  a  spacious 
apartment,  set  aside,  we  believe,  for  splen¬ 
did  dejeune  entertainments  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  This  roof  may  be  seen  from  seve¬ 
ral  parts  of  the  park.  The  entrance 
lodge  is  particularly  chaste,  the  gates 
are  in  handsome  park-like  style ;  and  the 
plantations  and  ornamental  gardens  in 
equally  good  taste.  The  establishment 
is,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  extensive  in 
the  Regent’s  Park,  and  is  in  every  respect 
in  correspondent  taste  with  the  beautiful 
Italian  fronted  town  residence  of  the  noble 
marquess,  opposite  the  Green  Park,  in 
Piccadilly ;  and  its  luxurious  comforts 
well  alternate  with  the  fashionable  hos¬ 
pitalities  of  Sudborne  Hall,  the  veritable 
country  seat  of  this  distinguished  noble¬ 
man. 

The  second  engraving  is  another  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Regent’s  Park  villa  style. 


The  order  is  handsome  Doric ;  but  much 
cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  its  adaptation  to 
a  suburban  residence.  It  nevertheless  adds 
the  charm  of  variety  to  the  buildings  that 
stud  and  encircle  the  park,  and  inter¬ 
mingle  with  lawns  and  bowery  walks 
with  more  prettiness  than  rural  character. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  INTE¬ 
RIOR  OF  YORK  MINSTER.* 

On  Monday  morning  last,  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  structure  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 
Soon  after  the  alarm  was  given,  the  bells 
of  twenty-three  churches  announced  the 
dismal  tidings;  but  for  some  time  the 
people  looked  upon  the  report  as  a  hoax, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  an 
hour  that  the  city  was  fairly  roused  to  a 
sense  of  the  impending  calamity. 

On  the  Sunday  evening  previous,  there 
was  service  in  the  Minster,  as  usual,  and 
all  appeared  to  be  left  safe.  A  light  was, 
however,  observed  in  the  building,  by  a 
man  passing  through  the  Minster-yard, 
about  four  o’clock  on  Monday  morning ; 
but  he  supposed  some  workmen  were  em¬ 
ployed  there,  and  passed  on  without  in¬ 
quiry.  Between  six  and  seven  o’clock, 
the  discovery  was  made  in  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner.  One  of  the  choristers  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  Minster -yard,  accident¬ 
ally  stepping  on  a  piece  of  ice,  was 
thrown  on  his  back,  in  which  position  he 
saw  a  quantity  of  smoke  issuing  from  the 
roof. 

In  a  letter  dated  York,  February  2nd, 
the  writer  thus  hastily  describes  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  conflagration  : — 

The  first  appearance  I  observed  was 
the  issue  of  an  immense  volume  of  smoke 
from  the  junction  of  the  western  towers 
with  the  nave,  a  smaller  column  from  the 
great  tower,  and  a  third  column  from  the 
roof  of  the  choir,  thus  presenting  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  building  being  on  fire  in 
all  parts,  whilst  a  dense  smoke  filled  the 
interior  to  such  a  degree  as  to  preclude 
the  immediate  entrance  of  the  firemen. 
At  length,  the  engines  were  rolled  into 
the  august  edifice,  when  a  scene  beyond 
all  description  presented  itself ;  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  choir  enveloped  in  flames, 
reflected  upon  the  beautiful  stained  glass. 
The  flames  soon  burst  through  the  roof 
of  the  choir,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
whole  was  in  a  blaze,  and  the  melted  lead 
poured  down  the  spouting.  The  roof 

*  No.  162,  vol.  vi.,  of  the  Mirro*,  contains  a 
fine  view  of  the  Minster.  The  first  religious 
foundation  here  by  the  Christians  was  about  the 
year  672.  The  Minster  was  burnt  down  in  1 1.37* 
and  lay  in  ruins  till  the  year  1171.  The  late 
cathedral  was  completed  about  the  year  1370. 
Appended  to  our  engraving  is  an  accurate  his¬ 
torical  and  architectural  description  of  the  whole 
fabric.  * 
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>oon  fell  in,  in  about  live  or  six  dreadful 
crashes.  Every  effort  was  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  flames  spreading  to  the  transept 
and  nave,  and  I  trust  with  success,  for 
though  the  engines  are  now  (midnight) 
still  playing,  1  do  not  find  that  there  is 
any  other  fire  than  the  remains  of  the 
roof  on  the  floor  of  the  choir. 

The  damage  may  be  summed  up  thus  : 
The  roof  of  the  choir  quite  gone,  the 
wood  work  on  each  side  consumed,  the 
matchless  organ  entirely  destroyed,  many 
monuments  broken,  and  the  communion 
plate  melted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cast  window  is  entire  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  the  screen  is  uninjured,  al¬ 
though  immediately  below  the  organ,  the 
records  in  the  vestry,  the  horn  of  Ulphus,* 
the  coronation  chair,  and  the  brass  eagle 
are  saved,  and  the  wills  in  the  Prerogative 
office  are  all  safely  lodged  in  Belfrey’s 
Church.  For  some  time  the  city  was  in 
considerable  danger  ;  flakes  of  fire  were 
carried  as  far  as  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Walk ; 
providentially  there  was  very  little  wind. 

From  another  account  we  learn  that 
communication  with  the  roof  was  not  at 
first  apprehended,  but  the  roof  of  the 
choir  being  very  dry  wood,  soon  joined  in 
the  conflagration.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  awful  picture  of  the  flames 
rising  above  this  majestic  building,  The 
effect  produced  by  the  glare  of  light  upon 
the  stained  glass  of  the  windows  exceeds 
description.  On  the  falling  of  the  roof, 
the  house  of  prayer,  which  but  the  even¬ 
ing  before  had  resounded  with  the  voices 
of  worshippers,  and  where  all  was  order 
and  harmony,  now  resembled  a  fiery  fur¬ 
nace.  The  pillars,  which  once  served  to 
divide  the  choir  from  the  two  side  aisles, 
now  stood  alone,  the  whole  being  an  open 
space,  with  the  roof  burning  on  the 
ground,  and  nothing  above  but  the  blue 
canopy  of  heaven. 

Mr.  Britton,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
York  Cathedral,  gives  a  minute  descrip- 

*  The  horn  of  Ulphus  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in:possession  of  the  church  of  York. 
It  appears  like  the  hollowed  tusk  of  an  elephant, 
and  the  length  of  its  curvature  is  from  18  to  24 
inches.  It  is  the  title  deed  by  which  the  church 
of  £>t.  Peter’s  holds  lands  to  a  considerable  value, 
given  to  it  before  the  Heptarchy  by  Ulphus, 
king  of  Deira  and  Northumbria,  ftissaid,  that 
when  he  presented  it  to  the  church,  he  filled  it 
with  wine,  which  he  drank  off  to  its  future  suc¬ 
cess.  If  the  story  be  true,  Ulphus  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  strong-headed,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  pious  kings  of  his  day  ;  for  the 
draught  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  swallowed 
would  be  sufficient  to  upset  the  sobriety  of  any 
two  men,  such  as  men  now  are.  The  horn  was 
preserved  by  the  successive  possessors  of  St. 
Peter’s  with  the  most  careful  affection  during  all 
the  commotions  of  the  Danish  and  Norman  in- 
vasions  ;  but  was  stolen  from  them  in  the  general 
confusion  which  pervaded  the  city  of  York  after 
the  battle  of  Marston-inoor  and  it  was  delivered 
wp  to  the  Parliamentarian  forces  under  the  com- 
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tion  of  that  part  of  the  Minster  which 
has  been  destroyed  ;  from  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  extracted  : — 

“  After  passing  through  the  screen, 
the  visiter  is  introduced  to  the  choir,  which 
is  grand  in  .scale  and  rich  in  adornment. 
On  each  side  is  a  series  of  20  stalls,  with 
12  at  the  west  end,  beneath  the  organ. 
These  are  of  oak,  and  are  peculiarly  rich 
in  their  canopies  and  carved  decorations. 
Each  seat,  or  stall,  has  its  movable  mis- 
erecordia,  with  projecting  rests  for  the 
elbows,  from  which  rise  two  detached 
slender  columns,  supporting  an  elaborate 
canopy.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir 
is  the  altar-table,  raised  above  the  regu¬ 
lar  floor  by  a  series  of  15  steps. 

“  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  over 
the  grated  window  that  lights  the  crypt, 
is  an  ancient  pew,  or  gallery,  to  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  a  flight  of  narrow 
stairs,  of  solid  blocks  of  oak.  The  ex¬ 
terior  of  this  gallery  is  very  neat,  and  it 
is  certainly  older  than  the  Reformation. 

u  Behind  the  stalls  of  the  choir  are  clo¬ 
sets,  some  of  which  are  used  as  vestries 
by  the  singing-men  :  modern  staircases 
have  been  constructed,  leading  to  the  gal¬ 
leries  erected  above,  and  which  disfigure 
the  view  into  the  aisles.  These  closets 
are  fronted,  next  the  aisles,  by  open  screens 
of  oak,  some  of  which  are  of  excellent 
carving,  and  more  elaborate  than  others. 
In  the  centre  of  the  choir  stands  a  desk 
for  the  vicars-choral  to  chant  the  litany 
in  ;  it  is  enclosed  in  a  pew  of  carved 
wood.” 

The  Minster  was  lighted  with  gas,  to 
which  the  conflagration  was  at  first  attri¬ 
buted  ;  but  the  fire  appears  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  one  of  the  vestries.  When  we 
remember  the  beauty  of  the  carved  work 
which  has  thus  been  destroyed,  and  the 
elaborate  skill  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  its  execution,  our  sympathies  are  deeply 
awakened  for  its  fate.  Indeed,  the  most 
listless  admirer  of  art,  as  well  as  the  an¬ 
tiquarian  devotee,  has  just  cause  to  lament 
this  accident ;  especially  as  the  taste  and 
labours  of  our  times  fall  far  short  of  the 
olden  glories  of  architecture.  When  we 
think  of  the  u  unsubstantial  pageant”  of 

mand  of  Lord  Fairfax  and  Cromwell.  By  some 
of  tlie  accidents  of  war,  it  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Lord  Fairfax,  who  is  reported  to  have 
purchased  it  of  a  common  soldier  On  the  re¬ 
storation  of  Charles  II.,  when  church-property 
was  again  secure,  his  lordship  restored  it  to  the 
cathedral’;  and  there  is  now  an  inscription  upon 
it,  recording  the  gratitude  of  the  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter  for  having  so  valuable  a  possession  restored 
totnem.  It  has  now  escaped  singularly  enough 
from  the  destruction  which  has  fallen  upon  the 
other  curiosities  which  were  usually  kept  in  the 
vestry-room  ;  and  remains,  as  it  has  done  for 
years  past,  to  be  sounded  by  all  Ihose  strong  - 
winded  visiters  of  the  Minster  who  have  strength 
enough  to  blow  it. 
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the  recent  44  Festival,”  and  associate  its 
fleeting  show  with  the  desert  remains  of 
this  venerable  pile,  our  feelings  deepen 
into  melancholy,  and  the  smoking  frag¬ 
ments  of  art  seem  to  breathe — 

Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 

And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 

HARD  FROSTS  IN  ENGLAND. 
(For  the  Mirror .j 

In  the  year 

220.  Frost  lasted  5  months. 

250.  The  Thames  frozen  9  weeks. 

291.  Most  rivers  frozen  6  weeks. 

508.  The  rivers  frozen  2  months. 

095.  The  Thames  frozen  6  weeks ; 
booths  built  on  it. 

759.  Frost  from  October  the  1st,  till  Fe¬ 
bruary  26th,  760. 

827.  Frost  for  9  weeks. 

923.  The  Thames  frozen  13  weeks. 

987.  Frost  lasted  120  days. 

‘  998.  The  Thames  frozen  5  weeks. 

1035.  Frost  on  Midsummer  Day  so  vehe¬ 
ment  that  the  corn  and  fruits 
were  destroyed. 

1063.  The  Thames  frozen  for  14  weeks. 
1076.  Frost  from  November  to  April. 
1114.  Several  wooden  bridges  carried 
away  by  the  ice. 

1407.  Frost  for  15  weeks. 

1434.  Thames  frozen  down  to  Gravesend ; 

12  weeks  frost. 

1683.  Frost  for  13  weeks. 

1739.  Frdst  for  9  weeks,  'i 
1788.  Frost  from  November  to  January 
1789,  when  the  Thames  was 
crossed  opposite  the  Custom¬ 
house,  the  Tower,  Execution 
Dock,  Putney,  Brentford, &c.  It 
was  general  throughout  Europe. 
1796.  Frost  the  most  severe  on  Dec.  25th 
that  had  ever  been  felt  in  the 
memory  of  man. 

1814.  Severe  frost,  Thames  frozen,  and 
tremendous  falls  of  snow. 

A  French  writer  who  visited  England 
during  the  severe  frost  in  the  year  1688, 
says,  (in  a  small  volume  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris,)  44  that  besides  hackney- 
coaches,  a  large  sledge,  or  sledges,  were 
then  exhibited  on  the  frozen  Thames, 
and  that  King  Charles  passed  a  whole 
night  upon  the  ice.” 

The  following  extract  is  also  an  account 
of  this  frost  by  an  eye-witness  ;  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Beauties  of  England 
mid  Wales ,  vol.  x.  page  83  :  he  says, 
4i  On  the  20th  of  December,  1688,  a  very 
violent  frost  began,  which  lasted  to  the 
0th  of  February,  in  so  great  extremity, 
that  the  pools  were  frozen  18  inches  thick 
at  least,  and  the  Thames  was  so  frozen 
that  a  great  street  from  the  Temple  to 
Southwark  wasjbuilt  with  shops,  and  all 


manner  of  things  sold.  Hackney  coaches 
plied  there  as  in  the  streets.  There  were 
also  bull-baiting,  and  a  great  many  shows 
and  tricks  to  be  seen.  This  day  the  frost 
broke  up.  In  the  morning  I  saw  a  coach 
and  six  horses  driven  from  Whitehall  al¬ 
most  to  the  bridge  (London  Bridge)  yet 
by  three  o’clock  that  day,  February  the 
6th,  next  to  Southwark  the  ice  was  gone, 
so  as  boats  did  row  to  and  fro,  and  the 
next  day  all  the  frost  was  gone.  On 
Candlemas  Day  I  went  to  Croydon  mar¬ 
ket,  and  led  my  horse  over  the  ice  flo  the 
Horseferry  from  Westminster  to  Lam¬ 
beth  ;  as  I  came  back  I  led  him  from 
Lambeth  upon  the  middle  of  the  Thames 
to  Whitefriars’  stairs,  and  so  led  him  up 
by  them.  -And  this  day  an  ox  was  roasted 
whole,  over  against  Whitehall.  King 
Charles  and  the  Queen  ate  part  of  it.” 

N.  B.  In  1740,  a  palace  of  ice  was 
built  by  the  Empress  Anne  of  Russia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  52  feet  long, 
which,  when  illuminated,  had  a  surpris¬ 
ing  effect.  P.  T.  W. 


TURKISH  PROPHECY. 

(For  the  Mirror .) 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  book 
of  Prophecies,  called  Muhamedys,  which 
is  held  in  veneration  by  the  Turks 
44  The  Turkish  emperor  shall  conquer 
Rome,  and  make  the  pope  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  he  shall,  some  time  after, 
profess  the  Mahomedan  faith.  Christ 
shall  then  come,  and  show  the  Christians 
their  error  in  not  having  accepted  the 
Alcoran;  and  instruct  them  that  the  dove 
which  came  down  from  heaven  was  not 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  was  Mahomet,  who 
shall  be  again  upon  earth  thirty  years, 
and  confirm  the  Alcoran  by  new  miracles. 
After  that  time  the  power  of  the  Turks 
shall  decline,  till  they  retire  into  Desert 
Arabia,  and  then  there  shall  be  an  end  of 
the  world.  Their  overthrow  shall  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  people  from  the  north, 
called  caumieo  fer,  (yellow-haired  sons.) 
The  ruin  of  Constantinople  shall  happen 
in  sultan  Mahomet’s  time  ;  and  then  the 
Turks  shall  be  reduced  to  so  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  that  sixty  Turkish  women  shall  have 
but  one  husband  among  them.”  W.  G.  C. 

POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS,  &c- 

{Concluded  from  page  58.) 

We  have  formerly  alluded  to  the  well- 
known  feats  of  the  weird  sisterhood  on 
the  broomstick  ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that 
on  these  occasions  the  spirit  left  its 
earthly  abode,  the  body  being  previously 
anointed  with  the  ointment  we  have  de¬ 
scribed.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  this 
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question  (the  possibility  of  which  has 
been  the  subject-matter  of  many  grave 
dissertations  amongst  the  literati  of  tiiose 
times)  than  by  giving  the  substance  of 
the  following  singular  “■  Confession,” 
which  with  many  others  equally  'interest- 
ing,  was  made  in  lbb‘4,  (the  later  days  of 
the  profession)  before  Robert  Hunt,  Esq., 
a  “  justice  with  fat  capon  lined,”  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  and  in  the  presence 
of  “  several  grave  and  orthodox  divines.” 

Elizabeth  Styles,  of  Stoke  Triston,  in 
that  county,  was  accused  by  “  divers  per¬ 
sons  of  credit,”  of  the  crimes  of  witch¬ 
craft  and  sorcery.  She  was  afterwards 
found  guilty  by  a  jury  at  Taunton,  but 
died  before  the  sentence  could  be  carried 
into  effect.  She  confessed  “  that  the 
devil,  about  ten  years  since,  appeared  to 
her  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  man,  and 
after  of  a  black  dog  ;  that  he  promised 
her  money,  and  that  she  should  live  gal¬ 
lantly,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  the 
world  for  twelve  years,  if  she  would, 
with  her  blood,  sign  his  paper,  which  was 
to  give  her  soul  to  him,  and  observe  his 
laws,  and  that  he  might  suck  her  blood. 
This,  after  four  solicitations,  the  exami¬ 
nant  promised  to  do ;  upon  which  he 
pricked  the  fourth  finger  of  her  right 
hand,  between  the  middle  and  upper 
joints,  (where  the  sign  at  the  examina¬ 
tion  remained),  and  with  a  drop  or  two 
of  her  blood,  she  signed  the  paper  with 
an  O.  Upon  this  the  devil  gave  her  six¬ 
pence,  and  vanished  with  the  paper.  That 
since  he  hath  appeared  to  her  in  the  shape 
of  a  man,  and  did  so  on  Wednesday 
sevennight  past,  but  more  usually  he  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  likeness  of  a  dog,  and  cat, 
and  a  fly  like  a  miller,  in  which  last  he 
usually  sucks  in  the  poll,  about  four  of 
the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  did  so  Ja¬ 
nuary  27,  and  that  it  usually  is  pain  to 
her  to  be  so  suckt.”  When  she  desired 
to  do  harm,  she  called  Robin  ;  on  his 
appearance  she  opened  her  wants,  saying, 
O  Satan ,  give  me  my  purpose. 

rIhat  a  short  time  before,  she  and  other 
wdtches  had  met  a  “  gentleman  in  black” 
in  a  field,  about  nine  o’clock  at  night,  to 
devise  torments  for  one  Elizabeth  Hill, 
who  had  come  under  their  ban ;  they 
brought  a  waxen  image  of  her,  and  the 
“  rcan  in  black”  took  and  anointed  it, 
saying,  I  baptize  thee  with  this  oyl ;  and 
using  other  words.  “  He  was  godfather, 
and  the  examinant  and  Ann  Bishop  were 
godmothers.”  They  called  it  Elizabeth ; 
and  the  black  man  and  weird  sisters  stuck 
thorns  into  various  parts  of  the  luckless 
image.  “  After  which,  they  had  wine, 
cakes,  and  roast  meat,  (provided  by  the 
gentleman  in  black,)  which  they  did  eat 
and  drink  ;  and  they  danced  and  were 


very  merry,”  &c.  Many  of  these  unhal¬ 
lowed  meetings  took  place  afterwards,  and 
their  entertainer,  the  gentleman  in  black — 
man  or  devil — seems  to  have  been  a  re¬ 
gular  gourmand  ;  '*•  and  never  failed  to 
bring  with  him  abundance  of  excellent 
cheer.  The  customary  bill  of  fare  was 
“  wine,  good  ale,  cakes,  meat,  or  the 
like.”  The  spirit  was,  also,  rather  mu. 
sical,  for  he  “  sometimes  played  sweetly 
on  the  pipe  or  cittern,”  the  ladies  keep¬ 
ing  time  with  a  dance,  (we  fear  narrowly 
approaching  the  modern  waltz.)  On  the 
whole  they  seem  to  have  had  joyous  do¬ 
ings  of  it,  and  wonder  ceases  that  the  de¬ 
mon  gained  so  many  proselytes  amongst 
the  old  women.  These  nocturnal  meet¬ 
ings  were  generally  held  for  a  similar 
purpose  witn  the  foregoing  ;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  confession  before  us,  that 
they  were  conveyed  to  them  by  superna¬ 
tural  means — by  that  simplest,  though 
despised  engine  of  loco— (or  to  coin  a 
a  word)  aero-motion — a  broomstick.  They 
were  obliged  to  anoint  themselves  on  these 
occasions  u  with  an  oyl  the  spirit  brought 
them  ;”  and  they  were  soon  transported 
to  the  place  of  appointment,  using  these 
words  in  their  transit,  “•  Thout ,  tout ,  a 
tout  tout ,  throughout  and  about /”  and 
on  their  return  they  say  “  Ren  turn,  tor- 
mentum  !”  Such  is  the  information  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  confession  of  Elizabeth 
Styles,  before  these  “  grave  and  orthodox 
divines  !” 

They  were  also  gifted  by  the  “  gentle¬ 
man  in  black  ”  with  various  other  won¬ 
derful  powers  and  attributes.  They  could 
transform  themselves  into  the  likeness  of 
any  animal  in  the  creation,  and  therefore 
the  better  execute  their  schemes  of  de¬ 
vilry  ;  but,  it  appears,  that  they  always 
wanted  that  essential  part — the  tail ;  and 
there  was  a  trial  gravely  reported  by  a 
Lancashire  jury,  that  a  soldier  having 
been  set  to  watch  a  mill  from  the  depre¬ 
dations  ot  some  cats,  skilfully  whipped 
oft  the  leg  of  the  largest,  which  lo  !  the 
next  morning,  was  changed  into  the  arm 
of  an  old  witch  (who  had  long  been  sus¬ 
pected)  in  the  neighbourhood  !  This  use¬ 
ful  faculty  of  transformation  also  extend¬ 
ed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  persons  of 
others ;  for  Dr.  Bulwer  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  easy  recipe  for  “  setting  a  horse  or 
ass’  head”  on  a  man’s  neck  and  shoul¬ 
ders  :* — “  Cut  off  the  head  of  a  horse  or 
an  ass  ( before  they  be  dead ,  otherwise  the 
virtue  or  strength  thereof  will  be  less 
effectual ,)  and  take  an  earthen  vessel  of  a 
fit  capacity  to  contain  the  same.  Let  it 
be  filled  with  the  oyl  or  fat  thereof;  co- 

*  Shakspeare  must  Lave  derived  from  this 
hint,  the  similar  transformation  in  “  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream.” 
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ver  it  close,  and  daub  it  over  with  loam. 
Let  it  boil  over  a  soft  fire  for  three  dayes, 
that  the  flesh  boiled  may  run  into  oyl,  so 
as  the  bones  may  be  seen.  Beat  the  hair 
into  powder,  and  mingle  the  same  with 
the  oyl,  and  anoint  the  heads  of  the 
standers  by ,  and  they  shall  seem  to  have 
horses  or  asses ’  heads  !  If  beasts’  heads 
be  anointed  with  the  like  oyl  made  of  a 
man’s  head,  (we  suppose  cut  off  while  the 
said  man  was  4  alive  !’)  they  shall  seem 
to  have  men’s  faces,  as  divers  authors  so¬ 
berly  affirm  !” 

After  dwelling  on  the  dark  and  malig¬ 
nant  qualities  of  witches,  it  is  but  justice 
to  give  a  few  of  the  charms  which,  for  a 
small  remuneration,  they  would  bestow 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  sought  their 
assistance  in  the  hour  of  trouble.  These 
charms  were  possessed  of  various  degrees 
of  virtue,  ex.  gratia;. 

Against  the  toothache. — Scarify  the 
gums,  in  the  grief,  with  the  tooth  of  one 
that  hath  been  slain.  Otherwise,  galbes , 
gabat ,  galdes ,  galdat.  Otherwise  say, 
44  O  horsecombs  and  sickles  that  have  so 
many  teeth,  come  heal  me  of  my  tooth¬ 
ache  !” 

These  very  simple  remedies,  if  popular, 
would  soon  send  the  concoeters  of  nos¬ 
trums  for  the  teeth  into  the  Gazette. 

To  release  a  woman  in  travail. — 
Throw  over  the  top  of  the  house  where 
the  woman  lieth  in  travail,  a  stone,  or  any 
other  thing  that  hath  killed  three  living 
creatures :  namely,  a  man,  a  wild  boar, 
and  a  she-bear. 

Against  the  headache. — Tie  a  halter 
round  your  head  wherewith  one  hath  been 
hanged. 

Against  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. — Put  a 
silver  ring  on  the  finger,  within  which 
the  following  words  are  engraven:  hobay , 
habas ,  heber  ;  and  say  to  the  person  bit¬ 
ten  by  a  mad  dog,  44  I  am  thy  saviour, 
lose  not  thy  life and  then  prick  him 
in  the  nose  thrice,  that  at  each  time  he 
bleed.  Otherwise  take  pills  made  of  the 
skull  of  one  that  is  hanged,  &c. 

To  fnd  her  that  bewitched  your  Tiine. 
— Put  a  pair  of  breeches  upon  the  cow’s 
head,  and  beat  her  out  of  the  pasture 
with  a  good  cudgel,  upon  a  Friday,  and 
she  will  run  right  to  the  witch’s  door, 
and  strike  thereat  with  her  horns. 

We  are  exceeding  our  limits,  else  we 
should  have  added  several  other  pithy  re¬ 
ceipts,  almost  worthy  of  her  who  made 
the  noted  one  against  the  creaking  of  a 
door — 44  rub  a  bit  of  soft  soap  on  the 
hinges.”  The  most  celebrated  and  pre¬ 
cious  charm,  however,  (for  the  above  are 
mostly  against  every-day  occurrences)' 
was  the  Agnus  Dei ,  which  was  a  44  pre¬ 
servative  against  ail  manner  of  evil,  a 


perfect  catholicon ;  and  blessed  indeed 
was  the  individual  who  possessed  a  trea¬ 
sure  so  valuable.”  It  was  44  a  little 
cake,  having  the  picture  of  a  lamb  carry¬ 
ing  a  flag,  on  the  one  side,  and  Christ’s 
head  on  the  other  side,  and  was  hollow  ; 
so  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  written  on 
fine  paper,  was  placed  in  the  concavity 
thereof;”  and  was  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  lightning,  the  effects  of  heat, 
drowning,  &c.  &c.  In  some  of  the  above 
charms  there  is  a  little  humour  to  be 
found;  and  as  we  have  previously  ob¬ 
served,  such  are  the  effects  of  faith,  that 
like  the  amulets  of  the  east  (may  not  our 
own  sprigs  of  witch-elm,  &c.  be  so  call¬ 
ed  ?)  they  may  have  had  in  many  cases 
the  desired  effects  in  averting  disease. 

Reginald  Scot  furnishes  us  with  direc¬ 
tions  44  how  to  prevent  and  cure  all  mis¬ 
chief  wrought  by  charms  or  witchcraft.” 
To  prevent  the  entry  of  a  witch  into  a 
house,  nail  a  horse-shoe  in  the  inside  of 
the  outermost  threshold.  We  believe 
this  rule  is  still  in  practice.  Also  it  was 
a  custom  in  some  countries  to  nail  a 
wolf’s  head,  or  a  root  of  garlic,  over  the 
door,  or  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  And  our 
Saviour’s  name,  &c.  with  four  crosses  at 
the  four  corners  of  a  house,  was  a,  protec¬ 
tion.  The  Romish  custom  of  driving  out 
evil  spirits  by  the  smoke  of  sulphur,  is 
well  known.  44  Otherwise  the  perfume 
made  of  the  gall  of  a  black  dog,  and  his 
bloode  besmeared  on  the  posts  and  walls 
of  a  house,  driveth  out  of  the  doores,  both 
devils  and  witches.”  A  sprig  of  witch- 
elm  sewn  in  the  collar  of  the  doublet, 
was  celebrated  amongst  our  great  grand¬ 
mothers  as  a  specific  against  the  malig¬ 
nant  deeds  of  the  weird  sisterhood. 

But  we  must  draw  this  article  to  a 
close.  We  may  well  rejoice  that  we  live 
in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  that  tire 
disgusting  infatuation  and  baleful  doc¬ 
trines  of  witchcraft  are  gone  for  ever. 

Vyvyan. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  KING’S 
PALACE, 

By  Mr.  Nash ,  the  Architect. 

The  grand  entrance  in  front,  which  is  to- 
be  reserved  for  the  especial  use  of  his 
Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family,  will  be 
composed  of  white  marble,  and  will  be 
a  faithful  model  of  the  arch  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  at  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  the 
equestrian  figure  of  his  Majesty  George 
IV.  on  the  top.  The  workmanship  of 
this  arch  is  expected  to  rival  any  thing  of 
the  sort  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  equal  the 
finest  works  of  antiquity.  From  each 
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side  of  the  arch  a  semicircular  railing  will 
extend  to  the  wings,  executed  in  the  most 
beautiful  style,  in  cast-iron,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  tips  or  ornamental  spears  of 
mosaic  gold.  The  area,  within,  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  grass-plat,  in  the  centre  of  which 
will  be  an  ornamental  fountain,  and  the 
whole  will  be  bounded  by  a  graveled  road. 

The  wing  on  the  left  will  comprise  his 
Majesty’s  chapel,  the  kitchen,  and  other 
offices  ;  and  that  on  the  right,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  private  suite  of  apartments.  The 
entrance  to  the  former  is  from  the  back, 
near  to  where  Buckingham-gate  formerly 
stood,  and  it  is  by  this  door  that  the  vi¬ 
siters  to  the  palace  on  gala  days  will  be 
admitted.  Passing  through  the  build¬ 
ing,  they  will  enter  a  spacious  colonnade, 
which  extends  along  the  front  of  the  body 
of  the  palace,  and  in  front  of  each  wing ; 
above  the  colonnade  is  a  magnificent  bal¬ 
cony,  supported  by  columns  of  the  Doric 
order.  At  the  end  of  each  wing  is  a  pe¬ 
diment,  supported  by  Corinthian  columns. 
The  entablature  of  each  pediment  is  taste¬ 
fully  filled  up  with  groups  of  figures  in 
white  marble,  exquisitely  carved  in  alto 
relievo ,  illustrative  of  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences.  On  the  extreme  points  of  the 
wdng  on  the  left,  are  fixed  statues  repre¬ 
senting  History,  Geography,  and  As¬ 
tronomy  ;  and  on  those  of  the  right 
wing,  Painting,  Music,  and  Architecture.  % 
On  the  entablature  of  the  pediment,  in 
front  of  the  main  body  of  the  palace,  it  is 
intended  to  place  the  Arms  of  England  ; 
and  on  the  top  are  placed  Neptune,  with 
Commerce  on  one  side,  and  Navigation 
on  the  other.  Around  the  entire  build¬ 
ing,  and  above  the  windows,  is  a  delicately 
worked  frieze,  combining  in  a  scroll  the 
Rose,  the  Shamrock,  and  the  Thistle. 

The  entrance-hall  is  about  thirty-three 
feet  in  height.  The  pavement  is  of  white 
marble  slightly  veined  with  blue.  The 
entire  hall  is  bordered  with  a  scroll  of 
Sienna  or  yellow,  centred  with  rosettes  of 
puce-coloured  marble,  inlaid  in  the  most 
masterly  style  of  workmanship.  The 
walls  are  of  Scagliola,  and  the  ceiling  is 
supported  by  a  succession  of  white  marble 
pillars.  From  the  hall  are  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  state  apartments — drawing¬ 
rooms,  dining-rooms,  throne-room,  statue- 
gallery,  picture-gallery,  &c. 
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WINDSOR  AS  IT  WAS. 

The  last  Number  of  the  London  Maga¬ 
zine  contains  an  article  of  considerable 
graphic  interest,  under  the  above  title.  It 
is  written  by  one  “  born  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  castle,”  and,  ni  fallor ,  by 


the  author  of  the  picturesque  description 
of  Virginia  Water,  in  the  Magazine  for 
September,  last.  As  the  whole  article  is 
much  too  long  for  our  space,  we  have 
abridged  it,  taking  care  to  retain  the  most 
characteristic  portion  of  the  writer’s  very 
pleasing  reminiscences  : — 

My  earliest  recollections  of  Windsor 
are  exceedingly  delightful.  I  was  born 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  Castle-gates  ; 
and  my  whole  boyhood  was  passed  in  the 
most  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  the  ve¬ 
nerable  and  beautiful  objects  by  which  I 
was  surrounded,  as  if  they  had  been  my 
own  peculiar  and  proper  inheritance.  The 
king  and  his  family  lived  in  a  plain, 
barrack-looking  lodge  at  his  castle  foot, 
which,  in  its  external  appearance  and  its 
interior  arrangements,  exactly  corres¬ 
ponded  with  the  humble  taste  and  the 
quiet,  domestic  habits  of  George  III. 
The  whole  range  of  the  castle,  its  terrace, 
and  its  park,  were  places  dedicated  to  the 
especial  pleasures  of  a  school-boy. 

The  Park !  what  a  glory  was  that  for 
cricket  and  kite-flying.  No  one  molested 
us.  The  beautiful  plain  immediately 
under  the  eastern  terrace  was  called  the 
Bowling  Green  ; — and,  truly,  it  was  as 
level  as  the  smoothest  of  those  appen¬ 
dages  to  suburban  inns.  We  took  excel¬ 
lent  care  that  the  grass  should  not  grow 
too  fast  beneath  our  feet.  No  one  mo¬ 
lested  us.  The  king,  indeed,  would 
sometimes  stand  alone  for  half  an  hour  to 
see  the  boys  at  cricket ;  and  heartily 
would  he  laugh  when  the  wicket  of  some 
confident  urchin  went  down  at  the  first 
ball.  But  we  did  not  heed  his  majesty. 
He  was  a  quiet,  good-humoured  gentle¬ 
man,  in  a  long  blue  coat,  whose  face  was 
as  familiar  to  us  as  that  of  our  writing- 
master  ;  and  many  a  time  had  that  gra¬ 
cious  gentleman  bidden  us  good  morning, 
when  we  were  hunting  for  mushrooms  in 
the  early  dew,  and  had  crossed  his  path 
as  he  was  returning  from  his  dairy,  to  his 
eight  o’clock  breakfast.  Every  one  knew 
that  most  respectable  and  amiable  of  coun¬ 
try  squires,  called  His  Majesty  ;  and 
truly  there  was  no  inequality  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  for  his  majesty  knew  every  one. 

I  have  now  no  recollection  of  having, 
when  a  child,  seen  the  king  with  any  of 
the  appendages  of  royalty,  except  when 
he  went  to  town,  once  a  week,  to  hold  a 
levee  ;  and  then  ten  dragoons  rode  before, 
and  ten  after  his  carriage,  and  the  trades¬ 
men  in  the  streets  through  which  he 
passed  duly  stood  at  their  doors,  to  make 
the  most  profound  reverences,  as  in  duty 
bound,  when  their  monarch  looked  “every 
inch  a  king.”  But  the  bows  were  less 
profound,  and  the  wonderment  none  at 
all,  when  twice  a  week,  as  was  his  wont 
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during  the  summer  months,  his  majesty, 
with  all  his  family,  and  a  considerable 
bevy  of  ancient  maids  of  honour  and  half¬ 
pay  generals,  walked  through  the  town, 
or  rode  at  a  slow  pace  in  an  open  carriage, 
to  the  Windsor  theatre,  which  was  then 
in  the  High-street.  Reader,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  you  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
smallness  of  that  theatre ;  unless  you 
have  by  chance  lived  in  a  country  town, 
when  the  assembly-room  of  the  head  inn 
has  been  fitted  up  with  the  aid  of  brown 
paper  and  ochre,  for  the  exhibition  of 
some  heroes  of  the  sock  and  buskin,  vul¬ 
garly  called  strollers.  At  the  old  Wind¬ 
sor  Theatre,  her  majesty’s  apothecary  in 
the  lower  boxes  might  have  almost  felt 
her  pulse  across  the  pit.  My  knowledge 
of  the  drama  commenced  at  the  early  age 
of  seven  years,  amidst  this  royal  fellow¬ 
ship  in  fun ;  and  most  loyally  did  I 
laugh  when  his  majesty,  leaning  back  in 
his  capacious  arm-chair  in  the  stage-box, 
shook  the  house  with  his  genuine  peals  of 
hearty  merriment.  Well  do  1  remember 
the  whole  course  of  these  royal  play- 
goings.  The  theatre  was  of  an  inconve¬ 
nient  form,  with  very  sharp  angles  at  the 
junctions  of  the  centre  with  the  sides. 
The  stage-box,  and  the  whole  of  the  left 
or  O.  P.  side  of  the  lower  tier,  were  ap¬ 
propriated  to  royalty.  The  house  would 
fill  at  about  half-past  six.  At  seven, 
precisely,  Mr.  Thornton,  tho  manager, 
made  his  entrance  backwards,  through  a 
little  door,  into  the  stage-box,  with  a 
plated  candlestick  in  each  hand,  bowing 
with  all  the  grace  that  his  gout  would 
permit.  The  six  fiddles  struck  up  God 
save  the  King ;  the  audience  rose ;  the 
king  nodded  round  and  took  his  seat  next 
the  stage ;  the  queen  curtsied,  and  took 
her  arm-chair  also.  The  satin  bills  of 
their  majesties  and  the  princesses  were 
then  duly  displayed — and  the  dingy  green 
curtain  drew  up.  The  performances  were 
invariably  either  a  comedy  and  farce,  or 
more  frequently  three  farces,  with  a  plen¬ 
tiful  interlarding  of  comic  songs.  Quick, 
Suett,  and  Mrs.  Mattocks  were  the  reign¬ 
ing  favourites ;  and,  about  1800,  Elliston 
and  Fawcett  became  occasional  stars. 
But  Quick  and  Suett  were  the  king’s 
especial  delight  When  Lovegold,  in 
the  44  Miser,”  drawled  out 44  a  pin  a  day’s 
a  groat  a  year,”  the  laugh  of  the  royal 
circle  was  somewhat  loud ;  but  when 
Dicky  Gossip  exhibited  in  his  vocation, 
and  accompanied  the  burden  of  nis  song, 
44  Dicky  Gossip,  Dicky  Gossip  is  the 
man,”  with  the  blasts  of  his  powder-puff, 
the  cachinnation  was  loud  and  long,  and 
the  gods  prolonged  the  chorus  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  till  the  echo  died  away  in  the  royal 
box.  At  the  end  of  the  third  act,  coffee 


was  handed  round  to  the  court  circle  5 
and  precisely  at  eleven  the  performances 
finished,  —  and  the  flambeaux  gleamed 
through  the  dimly-lighted  streets  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  as  the  happy  family  returned  to  their 
tranquil  home. 

There  was  occasionally  a  good  deal  of 
merriment  going  forward  at  Windsor  in 
these  olden  days.  I  have  a  dim  recollec¬ 
tion  of  having  danced  in  the  little  garden 
which  was  once  the  moat  of  the  Round 
Tower,  and  which  Washington  Irving 
has  been  pleased  to  imagine  existed  in  the 
time  of  James  1.  of  Scotland.  1  have  a 
perfect  remembrance  of  a  fete  at  Frog- 
more,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  where  there  was  a  Dutch  fair, — 
and  haymaking  very  agreeably  performed 
in  white  kid  gloves  by  the  belles  of  the 
town, — and  the  buck-basket  scene  of  the 
44  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  represented 
by  Fawcett  and  Mrs.  Mattocks,  and  I 
think  Mrs.  Gibbs,  under  the  colonnade  of 
the  house  in  the  open  day — and  variegated 
lamps — and  transparencies — and  tea  served 
out  in  tents,  with  a  magnificent  scramble 
for  the  bread  and  butter.  There  was 
great  good  humour  and  freedom  on  all 
these  occasions ;  and  if  the  grass  was 
damp  and  the  young  ladies  caught  cold, 
and  the  sandwiches  were  scarce,  and  the 
gentlemen  went  home  hungry — I  am  sure 
these  little  drawbacks  were  not  to  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  royal  entertainers,  who  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  their  neighbours  and  de¬ 
pendants  happy  and  joyous. 

A  few  years  passed  over  my  head,  and 
the  scene  was  somewhat  changed.  The 
king  and  his  family  migrated  from  their 
little  lodge  into  the  old  and  spacious  castle. 
This  was  about  1804,  The  lath  and 
plaster  of  Sir  William  Chambers  was 
abandoned  to  the  equerries  and  chance 
visiters  of  the  court ;  and  the  low  rooms 
and  dark  passages  that  had  scarcely  been 
tenanted  since  the  days  of  Anne,  were 
made  tolerably  habitable  by  the  aid  of 
diligent  upholstery.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  change  was  not  one  which  conduced 
to  comfort ;  and  I  have  heard  that  the 
princesses  wept  when  they  quitted  their 
snug  boudoirs  in  the  Queen’s  Lodge. 
Windsor  Castle,  as  it  was,  was  a  sad 
patchwork  affair. 

The  late  king  and  his  family  had  lived 
at  Windsor  nearly  thirty  years,  before  it 
occurred  to  him  to  inhabit  his  own  castle. 
The  period  at  which  he  took  possession 
was  one  of  extraordinary  excitement.  It 
was  the  period  of  the  threatened  invasion 
of  England  by  Napoleon,  when,  as  was 
the  case  with  Fiance,  upon  the  manifesto 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  44  the  land 
bristled.” 

The  doings  at  Windsor  were  certainly 
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more  than  commonly  interesting  at  that 
period  ;  and  1  was  just  of  an  age  to  un¬ 
derstand  something  of  their  meaning,  and 
partake  the  excitement.  Sunday  was  es¬ 
pecially  a  glorious  day  ;  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  Sunday  will  furnish  an  ade¬ 
quate  picture  of  those  of  two  or  three 
years. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  sound  of  martial 
music  was  heard  in  the  streets.  The 
Blues  and  the  Stafford  Militia  then  did 
duly  at  Windsor  ;  and  though  the  one 
had  seen  no  service  since  Minden,  and 
most  undeservedly  bore  the  stigma  of  a 
past  generation  ;  and  the  other  was  com¬ 
posed  of  men  who  had  never  faced  any 
danger  but  the  ignition  of  a  coal-pit ; — 
they  were  each  a  remarkably  fine  body  of 
soldiers,  and  the  king  did  well  to  coun¬ 
tenance  them.  Of  the  former  regiment 
George  III.  had  a  troop  of  his  own,  and 
he  delighted  to  wear  the  regimentals  of  a 
captain  of  the  Blues ;  and  well  did  his 
burly  form  become  the  cocked  hat  and 
heavy  jack-boots  which  were  the  fashion 
of  that  fine  corps  in  1805.  At  nine 
o’clock,  as  I  have  said,  of  a  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  noise  of  trumpet  and  of  drum 
was  heard  in  the  streets  of  Windsor  ;  for 
the  regiments  paraded  in  the  castle  qua¬ 
drangle.  The  troops  occupied  the  whole 
square.  At  about  ten  the  king  appeared 
with  his  family.  He  passed  round  the 
lines,  while  the  salute  was  performed  ; 
and  many  a  rapid  word  of  inquiry  had  he 
to  offer  to  the  colonels  who  accompanied 
him.  Not  always  did  he  wait  for  an  an¬ 
swer — but  that  was  after  the  fashion  of 
royalty  in  general.  He  passed  onwards 
towards  St.  George’s  Chapel.  But  the 
military  pomp  did  not  end  in  what  is 
called  the  upper  quadrangle.  In  the 
lower  ward,  at  a  very  humble  distance 
from  the  regular  troops,  were  drawn  up  a 
splendid  body  of  men,  ycleped  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Volunteers  ;  and  most  gracious  were 
the  nods  of  royalty  to  the  well-known 
drapers,  and  hatters,  and  booksellers,  who 
had  the  honour  to  hold  commissions  in 
that  distinguished  regiment.  The  salu¬ 
tations,  however,  were  short,  and  onwards 
went  the  cortege,  for  the  chapel  bell  was 
tolling  in,  and  the  king  was  always 
punctual. 

Great  was  the  crowd  to  see  the  king 
and  his  family  return  from  chapel ;  for 
by  this  time  London  had  poured  forth  its 
chaises  and  one,  and  the  astonished  in¬ 
mates  of  Cheapside  and  St.  Mary  Axe 
were  elbowing  each  other  to  see  how  a 
monarch  smiled.  They  saw  him  well ; 
and  often  have  I  heard  the  disappointed 
exclamation,  “  Is  that  the  king  ?”  They 
saw  a  portly  man,  in  a  plain  suit  of  regi¬ 
mentals,  and  no  crown  upon  his  head. 


What  a  fearful  falling  off  from  the  king 
of  the  story-books  ! 

The  terrace,  however,  wras  the  great 
Sunday  attraction  ;  and  though  Bishop 
Porteus  remonstrated  with  his  majesty 
for  suffering  people  to  crowd  together, 
and  bands  to  play  on  these  occasions,  I 
cannot  think  that  the  good-tempered  mo¬ 
narch  committed  any  mortal  sin  in  walk¬ 
ing  amongst  his  people  in  their  holiday 
attire.  This  terrace  was  a  motley  scene. 

The  peasant’s  toe  did  gall  the  courtier’s  gibe. 

The  barber  from  Eton  and  his  seven 
daughters  elbowed  the  dean  who  rented 
his  back  parlour,  when  he  was  in  the  sixth 
form, — and  who  now  was  crowding  to  the 
front  rank  for  a  smile  of  majesty,  having 
heard  that  the  Bishop  of  Chester  was  se¬ 
riously  indisposed.  The  prime  minister 
waited  quietly  amidst  the  crush,  till  the 
royal  party  should  descend  from  their 
dining-room, — smiling  at,  if  not  unheed¬ 
ing,  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  stock¬ 
broker  from  Change  Alley,  who  wondered 
if  Mr.  Pitt  would  carry  a  gold  stick  be¬ 
fore  the  king,  The  only  time  T  saw  that 
minister  was  under  these  circumstances. 
It  was  the  year  before  he  died.  He  stood 
firmly  and  proudly  amongst  the  crowd 
for  some  half-hour  till  the  king  should 
arrive.  The  monarch,  of  course,  imme¬ 
diately  recognised  him  ;  the  contrast  in 
the  demeanour  of  the  two  personages 
made  a  remarkable  impression  upon  me 
— and  that  of  the  minister  first  showed 
me  an  example  of  the  perfect  self-pos¬ 
session  of  men  of  great  abilities. 

After  a  year  or  two  of  this  sort  of  ex¬ 
citement  the  king  became  blind ;  and 
painful  was  the  exhibition  of  the  led 
horse  of  the  good  old  man,  as  he  took  his 
accustomed  ride.  In  a  few’  more  years  a 
still  heavier  calamity  fell  upon  him — and 
from  that  time  Windsor  Castle  became, 
comparatively,  a  mournful  place.  The 
terrace  was  shut  up — the  ancient  path¬ 
way  through  the  park,  and  under  the 
castle  walls,  was  diverted — and  a  some¬ 
what  Asiatic  state  and  stillness  seemed  to 
usurp  the  reign  of  the  old  free  and  fami¬ 
liar  intercourse  of  the  sovereign  with  the 
people. 


Hotes  of  a  fUabev. 


NAVARINO. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Na- 
varino,  one  of  our  midshipmen,  a  promis¬ 
ing  youth  of  about  fourteen,  was  struck 
by  a  cannon-shot,  which  carried  off'  both 
his  legs,  and  his  right-hand,  with  which 
the  poor  fellow  had  been  grasping  his 
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cutlass  at  that  moment.  He  lay  in  the 
gun-room.,  as  nothing  could  be  done  for 
him ;  and  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the 
men,  that  he  repeatedly  named  his  mother 
in  a  piteous  tone,  but  soon  after  rallied  a 
little,  and  began  to  inquire  eagerly  how 
the  action  was  going  on,  and  if  any  more 
Turkish  ships  had  struck.  He  lingered 
in  great  agony  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
—From  a  spirited  description  in  No.  2, 
United  Service  Journal ,  intended  for 
abridgment  probably  in  our  next. 


FRENCH  THEATRES. 

The  revenue  of  the  thirteen  theatres  of 
Paris  during  last  year,  amounted  to  the 
great  sum  of  £233,501  sterling ;  that  of 
the  two  establishments  for  the  performance 
of  the  regular  drama  amounting  only  to 
£26,000,  or  not  more  than  a  tithe  of  the 
whole. 


ROUSSEAU. 

A  "mask  taken  upon  the  face  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  after  death,  recently 
fetched,  at  the  sale  of  the  late  M.  Hou- 
don,  500  francs.  The  purchaser  has  since 
refused  an  offer  of  15,000  francs  for  it. 


BRUSSELS 

May  be  said  to  be  next  to  Paris,  the 
largest  English  colony  on  the  continent ; 
and  that  there  are  not  fewer  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  than  six  thousand  English  resi¬ 
dents  there.  This  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
Cheapness  of  living,  of  education,  of 
amusements  —  a  mild  government  and 
agreeable  society — the  abundance  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  of  fine  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  particular,  are  temptations  ; 
though  we  pity  those  who  have  not  the 
virtue  to  resist  them. 


WRITING  FOR  THE  STAGE. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the  manager 
of  a  theatre  is  the  only  purveyor  who  does 
not  know  the  value  of  his  wares  ?  A 
bookseller  will,  if  he  approves  of  a  work, 
pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  copyright,  and 
risk  an  additional  sum  in  the  publication, 
at  the  hazard  of  losing  by  the  fiat  of  a 
very  capricious  public,  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic.  But  the  writer  of  a  drama  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  stake  the  labour  of 
months  on  the  fortune  of  a  single  night. 
New  Monthly  Mag. 


EXPEDITIONS  OF  DISCOVERY. 
Narratives  of  these  important  and 
interesting  enterprizes  multiply  so  fast, 
that  we  are  happy  to  announce,  as  prepar¬ 
ing  for  publication,  a  series  of  abstracts 
of  the  most  recent  Voyages  and  Over¬ 
land  Journeys.  They  will  be  printed  in 
an  economical  volume  adapted  to  all 


classes  of  purchasers,  and  will  contain  all 
the  new  facts  in  nautical  and  geographical 
science ;  details  of  the  Natural  History 
of  the  respective  countries,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  natives,  See. — Fernando 
Po,  Timbuctoo,  Clapperton’s  African  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  Capt.  Dillon’s  discoveries 
relative  to  the  fate  of  La  Perouse,  will,  of 
course,  form  prominent  portions  of  this 
work,  the  popular  title  of  which  will  be, 
6i  The  Cabinet  of  Recent  Voyages  and 
Travels .” 


BEEF-EATING. 

A  facetious  gourmand  used  to  say, 
that  he  had  eaten  so  much  beef  for  the 
last  six  months,  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
look  a  bullock  in  the  face.  —  Twelve 
Years'  Military  Adventures. 


THE  SABBATH. 

If  we  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  the 
commandment,  the  Sabbath  is  instituted 
for  the  express  purposes  of  religion.  The 
time  set  apart  is  the  “  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord a  day  on  which  we  are  not  to 
work  our  own  works,  or  think  our  own 
thoughts.  The  precept  is  positive,  and 
the  purpose  clear.  He  who  has  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  own  salvation,  must  not  carry  to 
tennis  courts  and  skittle  grounds  the  train 
of  reflections  which  ouglit  necessarily  to 
be  excited  by  a  serious  discourse  of  reli¬ 
gion.  The  religious  part  of  the  Sunday’s 
exercise  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  bitter 
medicine,  the  taste  of  which  is  as  soon  as 
possible  to  be  removed  by  a  bit  of  sugar. 
On  the  contrary,  our  demeanour  through 
the  rest  of  the  day  ought  to  be,  not  sullen 
certainly,  or  morose,  but  serious  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  instruction.  Give  to  the  world  one 
half  of  the  Sunday,  and  you  will  find 
that  religion  has  no  strong  hold  of  the 
other.  Pass  the  morning  at  church,  and 
the  evening,  according  to  your  taste  or 
rank,  in  the  cricket-field,  or  at  the  Opera, 
and  you  will  soon  find  thoughts  of  the 
evening  hazards  and  bets  intrude  them¬ 
selves  on  the  sermon,  and  that  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  popular  melodies  interfere 
with  the  psalms.  Religion  is  thus  treated 
like  Lear,  to  whom  his  ungrateful  daugh¬ 
ters  first  denied  one  half  of  his  stipulated 
attendance,  and  then  made  it  a  question 
whether  they  should  grant  him  any  share 
of  what  remained. — Quart.  Review. 


POCKET  BOOKS. 

Among  the  works  under  this  denomina¬ 
tion  for  1320,  we  notice  two,  which  from 
their  almost  indispensible  utility,  deserve 
the  name  of  Hardy  Annuals.  The  first 
is  Adcock's  Engineers'  Pocket  Book ,  and 
1  contains  tables  of  British  weights  and 
measures,  multiplication  and  division  ob- 
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tuincd  by  inspection,  tables  of  squares 
and  cubes  and  square  and  cube  roots,  and 
mensuration  ;  tables  of  the  areas  and  cir¬ 
cumferences  of  circles,  See. ;  the  mecha¬ 
nical  powers,  animal  strength,  mills  and 
steam-engines,  treatises  on  hydraulics, 
pneumatics,  heat,  &c.,  and  on  the  strength 
and  heat  of  materials.  To  these  are  su- 
peradded  the  usual  contents  of  a  pocket 
book,  so  as  to  render  the  present  volume 
a  desirable  vade-mecum  for  the  operative, 
the  manufacturer,  and  engineer. 

One  of  Mr.  Adcock’s  most  popular  il¬ 
lustrations  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
the  reader  : — 

“  Force  of  Gunpowder .” — If  we  cal¬ 
culate  the  quantity  of  motion  produced 
by  gunpowder,  we  shall  find  that  this 
agent,  though  extremely  convenient,  is 
far  more  expensive  than  human  labour  ; 
but  the  advantage  of  gunpowder  consists 
in  the  great  rarity  of  the  active  sub¬ 
stance  ;  a  spring  or  a  bow  can  only  act 
with  a  moderate  velocity  on  account  of 
its  own  weight ;  the  air  of  the  atmosphere, 
however  compressed,  could  not  flow  into 
a  vacuum  with  a  velocity  so  great  as  1,500 
feet  in  a  second  ;  hydrogen  gas  might 
move  more  rapidly  ;  but  the  elastic  sub¬ 
stance  produced  by  gunpowder  is  capable 
of  propelling  a  very  heavy  cannon  ball 
with  a  much  greater  velocity.” 

Of  an  opposite  character,  but  equally 
useful,  and  more  attractive  for  the  general 
reader,  is  the  second, —  The  Sportsman's 
Pocket  Book ,  by  a  brother  of  the  author 
of  the  preceding.  Here  are  the  usual 
pocket-book  contents,  and  the  laws, 
&c.  of  British  sports  and  pastimes — as 
shooting,  angling,  hunting,  coursing, 
racing,  cricket,  and  skating :  from  the 
latter  we  subjoin  a  hint  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Serpentine  Mercuries ;  which  proves 
the  adage  ex  liguo  non  Jit  Mercurius  : — 
“  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  muscular 
movements  of  the  whole  body  correspond 
with  the  movements  of  the  skates,  and 
that  it  be  regulated  so  as  to  be  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  to  the  spectators  ;  for  nothing 
so  much  diminishes  the  grace  and  elegance 
of  skating  as  sudden  jerks  and  exertions. 
The  attitude  of  drawing  the  bow  and  ar¬ 
row,  whilst  the  skater  is  forming  a  large 
circle  on  the  outside,  is  very  beautiful, 
and  some  persons,  in  skating,  excel  in 
manual  exercises  and  military  salutes.” 

The  whole  series  of  pocket  books  by 
the  Messrs.  Adcocks,  extend,  we  believe, 
to  eight,  adapted  for  all  descriptions  of 
industriels ,  as  well  as  for  the  less  occu¬ 
pied,  who  are  not  “  the  architects  of  their 
own  fortunes.” 


I) it.  Parr  was  the  last  learned  school¬ 
master  who  was  professedly  an  amateur  of 


the  rod  ;  and  in  that  profession  there  was 
more  of  humour  and  affectation  than  of 
reality,  for  with  all  his  habitual  affecta¬ 
tion  and  his  occasional  brutality,  Parr 
was  a  good-natured,  generous,  warm¬ 
hearted  man  ;  there  was  a  coarse  husk 
and  a  hard  shell,  like  the  cocoa-nut,  but 
the  core  was  filled  with  the  milk  of  hu¬ 
man  kindness — Quarterly  Review. 


CHAN 10 LOGY. 

On  a  celebrated  craniologist  visiting  the 
studio  of  a  celebrated  sculptor  in  Lon¬ 
don,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  bust 
with  a  remarkable  depth  of  skull  from 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput.  u  What  a 
noble  head,”  he  exclaimed,  u  is  that ! 
full  seven  inches  !  What  superior  powers 
of  mind  must  he  be  endowed  with,  who 
possesses  such  a  bead  as  is  here  represent¬ 
ed  !”  “  Why,  yes,”  says  the  blunt  ar¬ 

tist,  u  he  certainly  was  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  man — that  is  the  bust  of  my  early 
friend  and  first  patron,  John  Horne 
Tooke.”  “Ay,”  answers  the  craniolo¬ 
gist,  “  you  see  there  is  something  after 
all  in  our  science,  notwithstanding  the 
scoffs  of  many  of  your  countrymen.” 
“  Certainly,”  says  the  sculptor  ;  “  but 
here  is  another  bust,  with  a  greater  depth 
and  a  still  more  capacious  forehead.” 
u  Bless  me  !”  exclaims  the  craniologist, 
taking  out  his  rule,  “  eight  inches  !  who 
can  this  be  ?  this  is  indeed  a  head — in 
this  there  can  be  no  mistake  ;  what  depth 
of  intellect,  what  profundity  of  thought, 
must  reside  in  that  skull !  this  I  am  sure 
must  belong  to  some  extraordinary  and 
well-known  character.”  “  Why,  yes,” 
says  the  sculptor,  u  he  is  pretty  well 
known — it  is  the  head  of  Lord  Pomfiet.” 


TRYNNE. 

Anthony  a’Wood  has  informed  us 
that  when  Prynne  studied,  u  his  custom 
was  to  put  on  a  long  quilted  cap,  which 
came  an  inch  over  his  eyes,  serving  as  an 
umbrella  to  defend  them  from  too  much 
light,  and  seldom  eating  any  dinner.  He 
would  be  every  three  hours  munching  a 
roll  of  bread,  and  now  and  then  refresh 
his  exhausted  spirits  with  ale.” 


GERMAN  STUDENTS. 

The  German  students  are  a  set  of  young 
men  who  certainly  pursue  their  studies 
with  zeal,  but  who  nevertheless  are  more 
brutal  in  conduct,  more  insolent  in  man¬ 
ner,  more  slovenly  and  rufiian-like  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  more  offensive  from  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  and  beer,  onions  and 
sourcrout,  in  which  they  are  enveloped, 
than  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part 
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of  Europe.  In  a  small  town  of  a  small 
state  a  German  university  is  a  horrible 
nuisance ;  and  how  the  elegant  court  of 
Weimar,  in  particular,  can  tolerate  the 
existence  of  one  within  an  hour’s  ride  of 
its  palace,  where  we  have  seen  ragamuf¬ 
fins  fighting  with  broad-swords  in  the 
market-place,  moves  u  our  special  won¬ 
der.”  To  the  university  of  Bonn  is  at¬ 
tached  a  rich  collection  of  subjects  in  na¬ 
tural  history,  and  a  botanical  garden ; 
and  such  is  its  success,  from  the  celebrity 
of  its  professors,  among  whom  is  num¬ 
bered  the  illustrious  William  Schlegel, 
that,  Dr.  Granville  states,  “  there  are 
at  this  time  about  one  thousand  and 
twenty  students  who,  for  twenty  pounds 
in  university  and  professors’  fees,  and 
forty  more  for  living,  get  a  first-rate  edu¬ 
cation.”  The  climate  and  the  situation 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  are  most  in¬ 
viting  ;  and  a  beautiful  avenue  of  chest¬ 
nut  trees,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  joins 
the  castle  of  Popplesdorf,  which  contains 
the  cabinets  of  natural  history,  with  the 
university. 


GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Great  Seal  itself,  when  not  in  the 
king’s  own  custody,  was  entrusted  to  the 
“  Chancellor,”  whose  salary,  as  fixed  by 
Henry  I.,  amounted  to  five  shillings  per 
diem,  besides  a  “  livery  ”  of  provisions. 
And  the  allowance  of  one  pint  and  a  half, 
or  perhaps  a  quart  of  claret,  one  “  gross 
wax-light,”  and  forty  candle-ends,  to  en¬ 
able  the  Chancellor  to  cany  on  his  house¬ 
keeping,  may  be  considered  as  a  curious 
exemplification  of  primitive  temperance 
and  economy.  Quarterly  Rev. 


The  good  people  of  Weimar  appear  to 
be  most  enthusiastic  lovers  of  music,  af¬ 
fording  strong  proofs  of  melomania. 
Every  householder  of  any  importance 
subscribes  an  annual  sum  to  a  band  of 
musicians,  who  go  round  in  long  cloaks 
to  each  house,  singing  fugas  and  canons, 
unaccompanied  by  instruments,  in  the 
most  beautiful  and  correct  style  imagin¬ 
able,” — something,  we  suppose,  in  the 
style  of  the  Tyrolese  minstrels.— -Ibid. 


TRAVELLING. 

A  friend  of  ours  recently  went  to 
Russia  by  steam,  and  actually  break¬ 
fasted  in  Moscow  the  thirteenth  morning 
after  he  left  London.  There  is  now,  he 
says,  a  road  as  good  as  that  to  Brighton 
over  three  parts  of  the  distance  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  —  what  a 
change  from  1812  ! — Ibid. 


SPIRIT  OE  THE 

public  ^journals 

THE  MURDER  HOLE. 

An  Ancient  Legend. 

“  All,  frantic  Fear! 

I  see,  I  see  tliee  near ; 

I  know  thy  harried  step,  thy  haggard  eye! 

Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  disorder’d  fly  ! 

Collins. 

In  a  remote  district  of  country  belonging 
to  Lord  Cassillis,  between  Ayrshire  and 
Galloway,  about  three  hundred  years  ago, 
a  moor  of  apparently  boundless  extent 
stretched  several  miies  along  the  road, 
and  wearied  the  eye  of  the  traveller  by 
the  sameness  and  desolation  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  ;  not  a  tree  varied  the  prospect — 
not  a  shrub  enlivened  the  eye  by  its  fresh¬ 
ness — nor  a  native  flower  bloomed  to 
adorn  this  ungcnial  soil.  One  “  lone¬ 
some  desert”  reached  the  horizon  on 
every  side,  with  nothing  to  mark  that 
any  mortal  had  ever  visited  the  scene  be¬ 
fore,  except  a  few  rude  huts  that  were 
scattered  near  its  centre ;  and  a  road,  or 
rather  pathway,  for  those  whom  business 
or  necessity  obliged  to  pass  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  At  length,  deserted  as  this  wild 
region  had  always  been,  it  bec?.me  still 
more  gloomy.  Strange  rumours  arose, 
that  the  path  of  unwary  travellers  had 
been  beset  on  this  u  blasted  heath,”  and 
that  treachery  and  murder  had  intercept¬ 
ed  the  solitary  stranger  as  he  traversed 
its  dreary  extent.  When  several  persons, 
who  were  known  to  have  passed  that  way, 
mysteriously  disappeared,  the  inquiries  of 
their  relatives  led  to  a  strict  and  anxious 
investigation ;  but  though  the  officers  of 
justice  were  sent  to  scour  the  country, 
and  examine  the  inhabitants,  not  a  trace 
could  be  obtained  of  the  persons  in  ques¬ 
tion,  nor  of  any  place  of  concealment 
which  could  be  a  refuge  for  the  lawless 
or  desperate  to  horde  in.  Yet,  as  inquiry 
became  stricter,  and  the  disappearance  of 
individuals  more  frequent,  the  simple  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet 
were  agitated  by  the  most  fearful  appre¬ 
hensions.  Some  declared  that  the  death¬ 
like  stillness  of  the  night  was  often  inter¬ 
rupted  by  sudden  and  preternatural  cries 
of  more  than  mortal  anguish,  which 
seemed  to  arise  in  the  distance  ;  and  a 
shepherd  one  evening,  who  had  lost  his 
way  on  the  moor,  declared  he  had  ap¬ 
proached  three  mysterious  figures,  who 
seemed  struggling  against  each  other  with 
supernatural  energy,  till  at  length  one  of 
them,  with  a  frightful  scream,  suddenly 
sunk  into  the  earth. 

Gradually  the  inhabitants  deserted  their 
dwellings  on  the  heath,  and  settled  in 
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distant  quarters,  till  at  length  but  one  of 
the  cottages  continued  to  be  inhabited  by 
an  old  woman  and  her  two  sons,  who 
loudly  lamented  that  poverty  chained 
them  to  this  solitary  and  mysterious  spot. 
Travellers  who  frequented  this  road  now 
generally  did  so  in  groups  to  protect  each 
other ;  and  if  night  overtook  them,  they 
usually  stopped  at  the  humble  cottage  of 
the  old  woman  and  her  sons,  where  clean¬ 
liness  compensated  for  the  want  of  lux¬ 
ury,  and  where,  over  a  blazing  fire  of 
peat,  the  bolder  spirits  smiled  at  the  ima¬ 
ginary  terrors  of  the  road,  and  the  more 
timid  trembled  as  they  listened  to  the 
tales  of  terror  and  affright  with  which 
their  hosts  entertained  them. 

One  gloomy  and  tempestuous  night  in 
November,  a  pedlar-boy  hastily  traversed 
the  moor.  Terrified  to  find  himself  in¬ 
volved  in  darkness  amidst  its  boundless 
wastes,  a  thousand  frightful  traditions, 
connected  with  this  dreary  scene,  darted 
across  his  mind — every  blast,  as  it  swept 
in  hollow  gusts  over  the  heath,  seemed  to 
teem  with  the  sighs  of  departed  spirits — 
and  the  birds,  as  they  winged  their  way 
above  his  head,  appeared,  with  loud  and 
shrill  cries,  to  warn  him  of  approaching 
danger.  The  whistle  with  which  he 
usually  beguiled  his  weary  pilgrimage 
died  away  into  silence,  and  he  groped 
along  with  trembling  and  uncertain  steps, 
which  sounded  too  loudly  in  his  ears. 
The  promise  of  Scripture  occurred  to  his 
memory,  and  revived  his  courage.  “  I  will 
be  unto  thee  as  a  rock  in  the  desert,  and 
ns  an  hiding-place  in  the  storm.”  Surely , 
thought  he,  though  alone ,  I  am  not  for¬ 
saken;  and  a  prayer  for  assistance  ho¬ 
vered  on  his  lips. 

A  light  now  glimmered  in  the  distance 
which  would  lead  him,  he  conjectured,  to 
the  cottage  of  the  old  woman;  and  to¬ 
wards  that  he  eagerly  bent  his  way,  re¬ 
membering  as  he  hastened  along,  that 
when  he  had  visited  it  the  year  before,  it 
was  in  company  with  a  large  party  of  tra¬ 
vellers,  who  had  beguiled  the  evening 
with  those  tales  of  mystery  which  had  so 
lately  filled  his  brain  with  images  of  ter¬ 
ror.  lie  recollected,  too,  how  anxiously 
the  old  woman  and  her  sons  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  detain  him  when  the  other  tra¬ 
vellers  were  departing  ;  and  now,  there¬ 
fore,  he  confidently  anticipated  a  cordial 
and  cheering  reception.  His  first  call  for 
admission  obtained  no  visible  marks  of 
attention,  but  instantly  the  greatest  noise 
and  confusion  prevailed  within  the  cot¬ 
tage.  They  think  it  is  one  of  the  super¬ 
natural  visitants  of  whom  the  old  lady 
talks  so  much,  thought  the  boy,  ap¬ 
proaching  a  window,  where  the  light 
within  showed  him  all  the  inhabitants  at 
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their  several  occupations  ;  the  old  woman 
was  hastily  scrubbing  the  stone  floor,  and 
strewing  it  thickly  over  with  sand,  while 
her  two  sons  seemed  with  equal  haste  to 
be  thrusting  something  large  and  heavy 
into  an  immense  chest,  which  they  care¬ 
fully  locked.  The  boy  in  a  frolicsome 
mood,  thoughtlessly  tapped  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  when  they  all  instantly  started  up 
with  consternation  so  strongly  depicted  on 
their  countenances,  that  he  shrunk  back 
involuntarily  with  an  undefined  feeling  of 
apprehension  ;  but  before  he  had  time  to 
reflect  a  moment  longer,  one  of  the  men 
suddenly  darted  out  at  the  door,  and  seiz¬ 
ing  the  boy  roughly  by  the  shoulder, 
dragged  him  violently  into  the  cottage. 
u  I  am  not  what  you  take  me  for,”  said 
the  boy,  attempting  to  laugh,  u  but  only 
the  poor  pedlar  who  visited  you  last 
year.” — “  Are  you  alone  inquired  the 
old  woman,  in  a  harsh,  deep  tone,  which 
made  his  heart  thrill  with  apprehension. 
u  Yes,”  said  the  boy,  11  1  am  alone 
here;  and  alas  !”  he  added,  with  a  burst 
of  uncontrollable  feeling,  “  I  am  alone 
in  the  wide  world  also  !  Not  a  person  ex¬ 
ists  who  would  assist  me  in  distress,  or 
shed  a  single  tear  if  1  died  this  very 
night.”  44  i  hen  you  are  welcome  '”  said 
one  of  the  men  with  a  sneer,  while  he 
cast  a  glance  of  peculiar  expression  at  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  cottage. 

It  was  with  a  shiver  of  apprehension, 
rather  than  of  cold,  that  the  boy  drew  to¬ 
wards  the  fire,  and  the  looks  which  the 
old  woman  and  her  sons  exchanged,  made 
him  wish  that  he  had  preferred  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  any  one  of  the  roofless  cottages 
which  were  scattered  near,  rather  than 
trust  himself  among  persons  of  such  du¬ 
bious  aspect.  Dreadful  surmises  flitted 
across  his  brain  ;  and  terrors  which  he 
could  neither  combat  nor  examine  imper¬ 
ceptibly  stole  into  his  mind  ;  but  alone, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  assistance,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  smother  his  suspicions,  or  at 
least  not  increase  the  danger  by  revealing 
them.  The  room  to  which  he  retired  for 
the  night  had  a  confused  and  desolate  as¬ 
pect  ;  the  curtains  seemed  to  have  been 
violently  torn  down  from  the  bed,  and 
still  hung  in  tatters  around  it — the  table 
seemed  to  have  been  broken  by  some  vio¬ 
lent  concussion,  and  the  fragments  of  va¬ 
rious  pieces  of  furniture  lay  scattered 
upon  the  floor.  The  boy  begged  that  a 
light  might  burn  in  his  apartment  till  he 
was  asleep,  and  anxiously  examined  the 
fastenings  of  the  door  ;  but  they  seemed 
to  have  been  wrenched  asunder  on  some 
former  occasion,  and  were  still  left  rusty 
and  broken. 

It  was  long  ere  the  pedlar  attempted  to 
compose  his  agitated  nerves  to  rest ;  but 
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at  length  his  senses  began  to  44  steep 
themselves  in  forgetfulness,”  though  his 
imagination  remained  painfully  active, 
and  presented  new  scenes  of  terror  to  his 
mind,,  with  all  the  vividness  of  reality. 
He  fancied  himself  again  wandering  on 
the  heath,  which  appeared  to  be  peopled 
with  spectres,  who  all  beckoned  to  him 
not  to  enter  the  cottage,  and  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  it,  they  vanished  with  a  hollow 
and  despairing  cry.  The  scene  then 
changed,  and  he  found  himself  again 
seated  by  the  fire,  where  the  countenances 
of  the  men  scowled  upon  him  with  the 
most  terrifying  malignity,  and  he  thought 
the  old  woman  suddenly  seized  him  by 
the  arms,  and  pinioned  them  to  his  side. 
Suddenly  the  boy  was  startled  from  these 
agitated  slumbers,  by  what  sounded  to 
him  like  a  cry  of  distress  ;  he  was  broad 
awake  in  a  moment,  and  sat  up  in  bed, — . 
but  the  noise  was  not  repeated,  and  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  persuade  himself  it  had  only 
been  a  continuation  of  the  fearful  images 
which  had  disturbed  his  rest ;  when,  on 
glancing  at  the  door,  he  observed  under¬ 
neath  it  a  broad,  red  stream  of  blood  si¬ 
lently  stealing  its  course  along  the  floor. 
Frantic  with  alarm,  it  was  but  the  work 
of  a  moment  to  spring  from  his  bed,  and 
rush  to  the  door,  through  a  chink  of 
which,  his  eye  nearly  dimmed  with  af¬ 
fright  he  could  watch  unsuspected  what¬ 
ever  might  be  done  in  the  adjoining 
room. 

His  fear  vanished  instantly  when  he 
perceived  that  it  was  only  a  goat  that 
they  had  been  slaughtering  ;  and  he  wa3 
about  to  steal  into  his  bed  again,  asham¬ 
ed  of  his  groundless  apprehensions,  when 
his  ear  was  arrested  by  a  conversation 
which  transfixed  him  aghast  with  terror 
to  the  spot. 

44  This  is  an  easier  job  than  you  had 
yesterday,”  said  the  man  who  held  the 
goat.  44  I  wish  all  the  throats  we’ve  cut 
were  as  easily  and  quietly  done.  Did 
you  ever  hear  such  a  noise  as  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  made  last  night !  It  was  well  we 
had  no  neighbour  within  a  dozen  of  miles, 
or  they  must  have  heard  his  cries  for  help 
and  mercy.” 

44  Don’t  speak  of  it,”  replied  the  other; 
44  I  was  never  fond  of  bloodshed,” 

44  Ha,  ha  !”  said  the  other  with  a  sneer, 
44  you  say  so,  do  you  ?” 

44  I  do,”  answered  the  first,  gloomily ; 
44  the  Murder  Hole  is  the  thing  for  me — 
that  tells  no  tales — a  single  scuffle — a 
single  pftmge — and  the  fellow’s  dead  and 
buried  to  your  hand  in  a  moment.  I 
would  defy  all  the  officers  in  Christendom 
to  discover  any  mischief  there.” 

44  Ay,  Nature  did  us  a  good  turn  when, 
she  contrived  such  a  place  as  that.  Who 


that  saw  a  hole  in  the  heath,  filled  with 
clear  water,  and  so  small  that  the  long 
grass  meets  over  the  top  of  it,  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  depth  is  unfathomable,  and 
that  it  conceals  more  than  forty  people 
who  have  met  their  deaths  there !  it  sucks 
them  in  like  a  leech  !” 

44  How  do  you  mean  to  dispatch  the 
lad  in  the  next  room  ?”  asked  the  old 
woman  in  an  under  tone.  The  elder  son 
made  her  a  sign  to  be  silent,  and  pointed 
towards  the  door  where  their  trembling 
auditor  was  concealed  ;  while  the  other, 
with  an  expression  of  brutal  ferocity,  pass¬ 
ed  his  bloody  knife  across  his  throat. 

The  pedlar  boy  possessed  a  bold  and 
daring  spirit,  which  was  now  roused  to 
desperation ;  but  in  any  open  resistance 
the  odds  were  so  completely  against  him, 
that  flight  seemed  his  best  resource.  He 
gently  stole  to  the  window,  and  having 
by  one  desperate  effort  broken  the  rusty 
bolt  by  which  the  casement  had  been 
fastened,  he  let  himself  down  without 
noise  or  difficulty.  This  betokens  good, 
thought  he,  pausing  an  instant  in  dread¬ 
ful  hesitation  what  direction  to  take. 
This  momentary  deliberation  was  fear¬ 
fully  interrupted  by  the  hoarse  voice  of 
the  men  calling  alound,  44  The  hoy  has 
fied — let  loose  the  bloodhound  /”  These 
words  sunk  like  a  death-knell  on  his 
heart,  for  escape  appeared  now  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  his  nerves  seemed  to  melt  away 
like  wax  in  a  furnace.  Shall  I  perish 
without  a  struggle  !  thought  he,  rousing 
himself  to  exertion,  and,  helpless  and  ter¬ 
rified  as  a  hare  pursued  by  its  ruthless 
hunters,  he  fled  across  the  heath.  Soon 
the  baying  of  the  bloodhound  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  and  the  voice  of  its 
masters  sounded  through  the  moor,  as 
they  endeavoured  to  accelerate  its  speed, 
—panting  and  breathless  the  boy  pur¬ 
sued  his  hopeless  career,  but  every  mo¬ 
ment  his  pursuers  seemed  to  gain  upon 
his  failing  steps.  The  hound  was  unim¬ 
peded  by  the  darkness  which  was  to  him 
so  impenetrable,  and  its  noise  rung 
louder  and  deeper  on  his  ear — while  the 
lanterns  which  were  carried  by  the  men 
gleamed  near  and  distinct  upon  his  vi¬ 
sion. 

At  his  fullest  speed,  the  terrified  boy 
fell  with  violence  over  a  heap  of  stones, 
and  having  nothing  on  but  his  shirt,  he 
was  severely  cut  in  every  limb.  With 
one  wild  cry  to  Heaven  for  assistance,  he 
continued  prostrate  on  the  earth,  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  nearly  insensible.  The  hoarse 
voices  of  the  men,  and  the  still  louder 
baying  of  the  dog,  were  now  so  near,  that 
instant  destruction  seemed  inevitable, — 
already  he  felt  himself  in  their  fangs,  and 
the  bloody  knife  of  the  assassin  appeared 
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to  gleam  before  his  eyes, — despair  renew¬ 
ed  his  energy,  and  once  more,  in  an 
agony  of  affright  that  seemed  verging  to¬ 
wards  madness,  he  rushed  forward  so  ra¬ 
pidly  that  terror  seemed  to  have  given 
wings  to  his  feet.  A  loud  cry  near  the 
spot  he  had  left  arose  on  his  ears  with¬ 
out  suspending  his  flight.  The  hound 
had  stopped  at  the  place  where  the  Ped¬ 
lar's  wounds  bled  sol  profusely,  and  deem¬ 
ing  the  chase  now  over,  it  lay  down  there, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  proceed  ;  in 
vain  the  men  beat  it  with  frantic  vio¬ 
lence,  and  tried  again  to  put  the  hound 
on  the  scent, — the  sight  of  blood  had  sa¬ 
tisfied  the  animal  that  its  work  was  done, 
and  with  dogged  resolution  it  resisted 
every  inducement  to  pursue  the  same 
scent  a  second  time.  The  pedlar  boy  in 
the  meantime  paused  not  in  his  flight  till 
morning  dawned — and  still  as  he  fled, 
the  noise  of  steps  seemed  to  pursue  him, 
and  the  cry  of  his  assassins  still  sounded 
in  the  distance.  Ten  miles  off  he  reach¬ 
ed  a  village,  and  spread  instant  alarm 
throughout  the  neighbourhood — the  in¬ 
habitants  were  aroused  with  one  accord 
into  a  tumult  of  indignation — several  of 
them  had  lost  sons,  brothers,  or  friends 
on  the  heath,  and  all  united  in  proceed¬ 
ing  instantly  to  seize  the  old  woman 
and  her  sons,  who  were  nearly  torn  to 
pieces  by  their  violence.  Three  gibbets 
were  immediately  raised  on  the  moor, 
and  the  wretched  culprits  confessed  be¬ 
fore  their  execution  to  the  destruction  of 
nearly  fifty  victims  in  the  Murder  Hole 
which  they  pointed  out,  and  near  which 
they  suffered  the  penalty  of  their  crimes. 
The  bones  of  several  murdered  persons 
were  with  difficulty  brought  up  from  the 
abyss  into  which  they  had  been  thrust ; 
but  so  narrow  is  the  aperture,  and  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  the  depth,  that  all  who  see  it 
are  inclined  to  coincide  in  the  tradition 
of  the  country  people  that  it  is  unfathom¬ 
able.  The  scene  of  these  events  still 
continues  nearly  as  it  was  300  years  ago. 
The  remains  of  the  old  cottage,  with  its 
blackened  walls  (haunted  of  course  by  a 
thousand  evil  spirits,)  and  the  extensive 
moor,  on  which  a  more  modern  inn  (if  it 
can  be  dignified  with  such  an  epithet)  re¬ 
sembles  its  predecessor  in  every  thing  but 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants  ;  the  land¬ 
lord  is  deformed,  but  possesses  extraordi¬ 
nary  genius  ;  he  has  himself  manufactur¬ 
ed  a  violin,  on  which  he  plays  with 
untaught  skill, — and  if  any  discord  be 
heard  in  the  house,  or  any  murder  com¬ 
mitted  in  it,  this  is  his  only  instrument. 
His  daughter  (who  has  never  travelled 
beyond  the  heath)  has  inherited  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  talent,  and  learnt  all  his  tales  of 
terror  and  superstition,  which  she  relates 


with  infinite  spirit;  but  when  you  are 
led  by  her  across  the  heath  to  drop  a 
stone  into  that  deep  and  narrow  gulf  to 
which  our  story  relates, — when  you  stand 
on  its  slippery  edge,  and  (parting  the 
long  grass  with  which  it  is  covered)  gaze 
into  its  mysterious  depths, — when  she 
describes,  with  all  the  animation  of  an 
eye  witness ,  the  struggles  of  the  victims 
grasping  the  grass  as  a  last  hope  of  pre¬ 
servation,  and  trying  to  drag  in  their  as¬ 
sassin  as  an  expiring  effort  of  vengeance, 
— when  you  are  told  that  for  300  years 
the  clear  waters  in  this  diamond  of  the 
desert  have  remained  untasted  by  mortal 
lips,  and  that  the  solitary  traveller  is  still 
pursued  at  night  by  the  howling  of  the 
bloodhound, — it  is  then  only  that  it  is 
possible  fully  to  appreciate  the  terrors  of 
THE  MURDER  HOLE. 
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DANCING. 

I  never  to  a  ball  will  go, 

That  poor  pretence  for  prancing. 
Where  Jenkins  dislocates  a  toe. 

And  Tomkins  thinks  he’s  dancing  : 

And  most  I  execrate  that  ball, 

Of  balls  the  most  atrocious. 

Held  yearly  in  old  Magog’s  hall. 

The  feasting  aud  ferocious. 

I  execrate  the  mob,  the  squeeze, 

The  rough  refreshment-scramble : 

The  dancers,  keeping  time  with  knees 
That  knock  as  down  they  amble  ; 
Between  two  lines  of  bankers’  clerks, 
Stared  at  by  two  of  loobies — 

All  mighty  fine  for  city  sparks, 

But  all  and  each  one  boobies : — 

Boobies  with  heads  like  poodle-dogs, 

With  curls  like  clew-lines  dangling; 
With  limbs  like  galvanizing  frogs, 

And  necks  stiff-starched  and  strangling; 
With  pigeon-breasts  and  pigeon-wings. 
And  waists  like  wasps  and  spiders  ; 
With  whiskers  like  Macready’s  kings', 
Mustachios  like  El  Hyder’s. 

Miss  Jones,  the  Moorfields  milliner, 

With  Toilinet,  the  draper, 

May  waltz — for  none  are  ivillinger 
To  cut  cloth  or  a  caper  — 

Miss  Moses  of  the  Minc-ries, 

Witli  Mr.  Wicks  of  Wapping, 

May  love  such  light  tracasseries, 

Such  shuffle  shoe  and  hopping  : 

Miss  Hicks,  the  belle  of  Holywell, 

And  pride  of  Norton  Falgate, 

In  waltzing  may  the  world  excel. 

Except  Miss  Hicks  of  Aldgate. 

Well,  let  them — ’tis  their  nature— tw  irl, 
And  Smiths  adore  their  twirlings. 
Which  kill  with  envy  every  girl 
That  fingers  lace  at  Urling’s, 

I  laugh  wbil-e  I  lament  to  see 
A  fellow,  made  to  measure 
’Gainst  grenadiers  of  six  feet  three, 

“  Die  down  the  dance”  with  pleasure. 

I  laugh  to  see  a  man  with  thews 
His  way  through  Misses  picking, 

Like  pig  with  tender  pettitoes, 

Or  chicken-hearted  chicken ; 

A  tom-cat  shod  with  wralnut-shells, 

A  pony  race  in  pattens, 

A  wagon-horse  tricked  out  with  bells, 

A  sow  in  silks  and  satins, 
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A  butcher’s  hair  en  papillate, 

And  lounging  Piccadilly, 

A  clown  in  an  embroidered  coat, 

Are  not  more  gauche  and  silly. 

Let  atoms  take  their  dusty  dance. 

But  men  are  not  corpuscles  : 

An  Englishman’s  not  made  in  France, 

Nor  wire  and  buckram  muscles. 

The  manly  leap,  the  breathing  race, 

T  he  wrestle,  or  old  cricket. 

Give  to  the  limbs  a  native  grace — 

So,  here’s  for  double-wicket. 

Leave  dancing  to  the  women,  Men — 

In  them  it  is  becoming  ; — 

I  never  tire  to  see  them,  when 
Joe  Hart  his  fiddle’s  strumming, 

Or  Coli net  ana  mild  Musard 

Have  set  their  hearts  quadrilling  ; — 

Then  be  each  nymph  a  gay  Brocard, 

And  every  woman  killing. 

I  love  to  see  the  pretty  dears  , 

Go  lightly  caracolling, 

And  drinking  love  at  eyes  and  ears, 

With  every  look  their  soul  in  ! 

1  like  to  watch  the  swan-like  grace 
They  show  in  minuetting  , 

It  hit s  one’s  bosom’s  tenderest  place, 

To  see  them  pirouetting  . 

But  when  a  measurer  of  tape 
Turns  butterfly  and  dandy, 

Assumes  tbeir  grace,  their  air,  their  shape, 
I  wish  a  pump  were  haudy  / 

I  never  to  such  balls  will  go, 

Those  poor  pretests  for  prancing 
Where  Jenkins  dislocates  his  toe. 

And  Tomkins  thinks  lie’s  dancing. 

Monthly  Magazine. 


®tie  ©atljerer. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shaksfeare. 


FAMILY  RECKONING. 

Two  Irishmen  lately  met,  who  had  not 
seen  each  other  since  their  arrival  from 
Dublin’s  fair  city.  Pat  exclaimed,  44  How 
are  you,  my  honey;  how  is  Biddy 
Sulivan,  Judy  O’Connell,  and  Daniel 
O’Keefe  ?”  44  Oh  !  my  jewel,”  answered 
the  other,  44  Biddy  has  got  so  many  chil¬ 
dren  that  she  will  soon  be  a  grandfather ; 
Judy  has  six,  but  they  have  no  father  at 
all,  for  she  never  was  married.  And,  as 
for  Daniel,  he’s  grown  so  thin,  that  he  is 
as  thin  as  us  both  put  together.” 

W.  G.  C. 


VARY-WEEL  WHILE  IT  LASTS. 
Two  old  Scotch  gentlemen,  having  left 
their  better  halves  in  the 'Land  o’  Cakes,  on 
quitting  Covent  Garden  theatre  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  merits  of  the  play,  the  School 
for  Scandal.  44  I  was  vary  gled  to  see  Sir 
Peter  and  my  Leddy  Tizzle  sic  gude 
frinds  agin,  Mr.  M4Dougal,  what  think 
ye  ?”  44  Eh,  mon,  vary  weel  while  it  lasts, 
but  it’s  just  Mrs.  M4Dougal’s  way.  I’se 
warrant  they’re  at  it  agin  afore  we  are 
doon  in  our  beds  mon.”  Poor  Sheridan 
should  have  heard  this  himself. 


One  of  his  majesty's  frigates  being  at 


anchor  on  a  winter’s  night,  in  a  tremen¬ 
dous  gale  of  wind,  the  ground  broke,  and 
she  began  to  drive.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
watch  ran  down  to  the  captain  and  awoke 
him  from  his  sleep,  and  told  him  the  an¬ 
chor  had  come  home.  44  Well,”  said  the 
captain,  rubbing  his  eyes,  44 1  think  our 
anchor  is  perfectly  right,  for  who  the  d — 
would  stay  out  such  a  night  as  this  ?” 

W.  G.  C. 


Beer  was  first  introduced  into  England 
in  1492  ;  into  Scotland  as  early  as  1482. 
By  the  statute  of  King  James  I.  one  full 
quart  of  the  best  beer  or  ale  was  to  be 
sold  for  one  penny,  and  two  quarts  of 
small  beer  for  one  penny. 

In  the  museum  of  Stuttgard,  is  a  portrait 
of  the  Countess  of  Salzburg,  who,  at  the 
age  of  50  years,  had  mustachios,  whis¬ 
kers,  and  a  beard,  as  long  and  as  black 
as  those  of  any  man. 


TRIAL  BY  JURY. 

The  following  anecdote  is  given  in  44  Let- 
ires  sur  V Angleterre  par  A.  de  Stael 
Holstein  ”  “King  GeorgeTlI.  once  gave 
directions  for  closing  up  a  gate  and  a  road 
in  his  own  park  at  Richmond,  which  had 
been  free  to  foot  passengers  for  many 
years.  A  citizen  of  Richmond,  who  found 
the  road  convenient  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  village,  took  up  the  cause  of  his 
neighbours.  He  contended,  that,  although 
the  thoroughfare  might  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  an  encroachment,  it  had  become 
public  property  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
by  prescriptive  right,  and  that  he  should 
compel  the  king  to  re-open  it.  He  brought 
his  suit,  without  hesitating,  into  a  court 
of  justice,  and  gained  his  process.” 

This  day  is  published,  price  5s.  with  a  Frontis¬ 
piece,  and  thirty  other  Engravings,  the 
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References  to  the  Engraving. 

A.  Column  or  Tower  iu  the  centre  of  the  build¬ 

ing:,  for  supporting  tlie  Ascending  Room, 
&c. 

B.  Entrance  to  the  Ascending-Room. 

C.  Saloon  for  the  reception  of  works  of  art. 

D.  Passage  leading  to  the  Saloon,  Galleries,  and 

Ascending-Room. 

E.  F.  Two  separate  Spiral  Flights  of  Steps,  lead¬ 

ing  to  the  Galleries,  &c. 

G.  H.  I.  Galleries  from  which  the  Picture  is  to 
be  viewed. 

K.  Refreshment-Room. 

L.  Rooms  for  Music  or  Bells. 

M.  The  Old  Ball  from  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

N.  Stairs  leading  to  the  outside  of  the  Building. 
a.  b.  Sky-lights,  c.  Plaster  Dome,  on  which  the 

sky  is  painted,  d.  Canvass  on  which  the 

Mr.  Hornor,  in  his  colossal  under¬ 
taking,  has  u  devised  a  mean”  to  draw 
Vol.  xm.  H 


part  of  the  picture  up  to  the  horizon  is 
painted,  e.  Gallery,  suspended  by  ropes, 
used  for  painting  the  distance,  and  uniting 
the  plaster  and  the  canvass,  f.  Temporary 
Bridge  from  the  Gallery  G  to  the  Gallery 
e,  from  the  end  of  which  the  echo  of  the 
building  might  be  heard  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  g.  One  of  Fifteen  Triaugular 
Platforms,  used  for  painting  the  sky.  h. 
Platforms  fixed  on  the  ropes  of  the  Gallery 
e,  used  for  finishing  and  clouding  the  sky. 
k.  Different  methods  for  getting  at  the 
lower  parts  of  the  canvass.  1.  Baskets  for 
conveying  colours.  &c.  to  the  artists,  m. 
Cross  or  Shears,  formed  of  two  poles, 
from  which  a  cradle  or  box  is  suspended, 
for  finishing  the  picture  after  the  removal 
of  all  the  scaffolding  and  ropes. 

us  out  of  the  way  ;  and  a  successfulone 
it  has  already  proved.  Asa  return  for 
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the  interest  which  his  enterprise  has  ex¬ 
cited,  we  are,  however,  induced  to  pre¬ 
sent  its  details  to  our  readers,  as  perfect 
as  the  limits  of  the  Mirror  will  allow  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  have  been  fa¬ 
voured  by  Mr.  Parris  with  the  drawing 
for  the  annexed  cut. 

In  No.  352,  we  gave  a  popular  de¬ 
scription  of  the  interior  of  the  Colosseum ; 
but  the  reader’s  attention  was  therein  di¬ 
rected.  to  the  splendid  effect  of  the  pano¬ 
rama  or  picture,  whilst  the  means  by 
which  the  painting  was  executed  have 
been  reserved  for  our  present  Number. 
This  we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  by 
the  annexed  engraving ;  and  the  expla¬ 
nation  will  be  rendered  still  clearer  by 
reference  to  No.  352,  wherein  we  have 
given  an  outline  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  principal  artist,  Mr.  Parris, 
had  to  contend  in  painting  the  panorama. 
We,  however,  omitted  to  state  an  obstacle 
equally  formidable  with  the  reconciliation 
of  the  styles  of  the  several  artists  engaged 
to  assist  Mr.  Parris.  This  additional 
source  of  perplexity  was  the  great  change, 
almost  amounting  to  the  vitrification  of 
enamel  colours,  which  occurred  in  the 
hues  of  the  various  pigments,  according 
to  the  point  of  view,  and  the  immense 
distance  of  the  canvass  from  the  spectator. 

Besides  furnishing  the  reader  with  the 
construction  of  the  apartments,  galleries, 
and  ascents  of  the  interior,  the  engrav¬ 
ing  presents  some  idea  of  the  scaffold¬ 
ings,  bridges,  platforms,  and  other  me¬ 
chanical  contrivances  requisite  for  the 
execution  of  the  picture. 

The  spiral  staircase,  it  will  be  seen, 
leads  to  the  lower  gallery  for  viewing  the 
picture.  Unconnected  with  the  interme¬ 
diate  gallery,  there  is  a  communication 
from  the  lowest  gallery  to  the  highest, 
and  thence  to  the  refreshment-rooms  and 
exterior  of  the  dome.  The  ascent  to  the 
second  price  gallery  is  by  a  spiral  stair¬ 
case  under  those  already  mentioned.  The 
column,  or  central  erection,  containing 
these  staircases  and  the  ascending-room, 
is  of  timber,  with  twelve  principal  up¬ 
rights  seventy-three  feet  high,  one  foot 
square,  set  upon  a  circular  curb  of  brick¬ 
work,  hooped  with  iron,  and  further  se¬ 
cured  by  bracings,  and  by  two  other  cir¬ 
cular  curbs,  from  the  upper  one  of  which 
rises  a  cone  of  timbers  thirty-four  feet 
high,  supporting  the  refreshment-rooms, 
the  identical  ball,  and  model  of  the  cross, 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Mr.  Hornor’s  sketching 
cabin,  staircase  to  the  exterior,  &c.  With¬ 
out  the  circle  of  timbers  already  described, 
is  another  of  twenty-four  upright  timbers ; 
and  between  these  two  circles  the  stair¬ 
cases  wind.  The  architectural  fronts  of 
the  galleries  form  frame- works,  through 


which  the  spectator  may  enjoy  various 
parts  of  the  panorama,  as  in  so  many  dis¬ 
tinct  pictures. 

The  cut  and  appended  references  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  devices  for  painting  better  than 
a  more  extended  description  ;  for  mere 
words  do  not  facilitate  the  understanding 
of  inventions  which  in  themselves  are 
beautiful  and  simple.  To  heighten  the 
effect,  our  artist  has,  however,  introduced 
light  sketchy  outlines  of  the  campanile 
towers  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  city,  and  the 
distant  country.  Mr.  Parris’s  task  must 
have  been  one  of  extreme  peril,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  his  ingenious  contrivances 
of  galleries,  bridges,  platforms,  &c.  he 
fell  twice  from  a  considerable  height ; 
but  in  neither  case  was  he  seriously  hurt. 
His  progress  reminds  us  of  other  grand 
flights  to  fame,  but  his  success  has  been 
triumphant,  and  alike  honourable  to  his 
genius  and  enterprise.  In  short,  looking 
at  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  Co¬ 
losseum,  Mr.  Hornor  and  his  indefatig¬ 
able  coadjutors  may  almost  exclaim  in 
the  words  of  Dryden, 

Our  toils,  my  friend,  are  crown’d  with  sure  suc¬ 
cess  : 

The  greater  part  perform’d,  achieve  the  less. 

DORCHESTER. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

St.  Peter’s  church,  Dorchester,  is  a 
handsome  structure.  There  is  a  traditi¬ 
onal  rhyme  about  it  which  imports  the 
founder  of  this  church  to  have  been  Geof- 
fery  Van. 

“  Geoffery  Van 

With  his  wife  Anne 
And  his  maid  Nan 
Built  this  church.” 

But  there  was  long  since  dug  up  in  a 
garden  here  a  large  seal,  with  indisputa¬ 
ble  marks  of  antiquity,  and  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — u  Sigillum  Galfridi  de  Ann.”  It 
is  therefore  supposed,  with  some  reason, 
that  the  founder’s  name  was  Ann. 

A  great  number  and  variety  of  Roman 
coins  have  been  dug  up  in  this  town, 
some  of  silver,  others  of  copper,  called 
by  fhe  common  people,  King  Dorn’s 
Pence ;  for  they  have  a  notion  that  one 
king  Dorn  was  the  founder  of  Dorchester. 

Halbert  H. 


FIRE  AT  YORK  CATHEDRAL. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Ut  Rosa  flos  florum 

Sic  cst  domus  ista  domorum. 

Such  was  the  encomium  bestowed  on 
the  venerable  pile  of  York  Minster  by  an 
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old  monkish  writer;  but,  alas!  what  a 
change  is  there  in  the  space  of  a  few  short 
hours  ;  what  a  scene  of  desolation,  what 
a  lesson  of  the  instability  of  sublunary 
things  and  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur  ! 
The  glory  of  the  city  of  York,  of  Eng. 
land,  yea,  almost  of  Europe,  is  now, 
through  the  fanaticism  of  a  modern  Eros- 
tratus,  rendered  comparatively  a  pile  of 
ruin  ;  but  still 

“  Looks  great  in  ruin,  noble  in  decay.” 

This  is  the  third  time  that  this  magni¬ 
ficent  structure  has  been  assailed  by  fire  ; 
twice  it  has  been  totally  destroyed  ;  but, 
like  another  phoenix,  it  has  again  risen 
from  its  ashes  in  a  greater  degree  of  splen¬ 
dour.  A  period  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
years  has  now  elapsed  since  the  last  of 
these  occurrences  ;  and  the  present  fabric 
has  but  now  narrowly  escaped  sharing  the 
fate  of  its  predecessors. 

The  damage  which  the  Minster  has 
sustained  is  not,  perhaps,  of  so  great  a 
magnitude  as,  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  fire,  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  destruction  is  principally  confined  to 
the  choir ,  the  roof  of  which  is  entirely 
consumed.  The  beautiful  and  elaborately 
carved  screen ,*  which  divides  the  choir 
from  the  nave,  and  forms  a  support  for 
the  organ-loft,  has  escaped  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner,  a  few  of  the  more  pro¬ 
jecting  ornaments  being  merely  detached. 
The  organ,  an  instrument  scarcely  equalled 
in  tone  by  any  other  in  Europe,  is  totally 
destroyed.  The  oaken  stalls, -j*  together 
with  their  richly  carved  canopies,  have 
likewise  perished.  The  altar  table,  which 
stood  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir,  on 
a  raised  pavement,  ascended  by  a  flight 
of  fifteen  steps,  is  likewise  consumed,  and 
the  communion  plate  melted.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  stone  screen,  which  separated  the 
Lady’s  Chapel  from  the  altar,  has  not 
suffered  so  materially  as  was  at  first  ima¬ 
gined.  This  elegant  specimen  of  ancient 
sculpture  is  divided  into  eight  pointed 
arches,  and  elaborately  ornamented  with 
tracery  work :  the  lights  were  filled  with 
plate  glass,  through  which  a  fine  view  of 

*  This  elegant  and  curious  piece  of  workman¬ 
ship,  the  history  of  which  is  involved  in  uncer¬ 
tainty,  bears  the  marks  of  an  age  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  choir,  and  was  probably  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  It  is  in  the  most  finished 
style  of  the  florid  Gothic,  containing  niches, 
canopies,  pediments,  and  pinnacles,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  statues  of  all  the  sovereigns  of 
England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Henry 
V.  The  statue  of  James  I.  stands  in  the  niche 
which  tradition  assigns  as  that  formerly  occupied 
by  the  one  of  Henry  VI. 

f  These  stalls  or  seats  which  were  formed  of 
oak,  and  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship, 
occupied  the  side,  and  western  end  of  the  choir: 
they  were  surmounted  by  canopies,  supported 
by  slender  pillars,  rising  from  the  arms,  each 
being  furnished  with  a  movable  misericordia. 
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the  great  eastern  window  was  obtained  ; 
some  pieces  of  which  still  remain  unin¬ 
jured. 

iSuch  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  which  have  suffered.  The  books, 
cushions,  and  other  movable  effects,  front 
the  northern  side  of  the  choir,  were  for¬ 
tunately  rescued,  together  with  the  brazen 
eagle,  from  which  the  prayers  were  read. 
The  wills,  and  other  valuable  documents, 
were  also  preserved. 

The  choir,  the  destruction  of  which  we 
have  just  related,  was  built  by  John  de 
Thoresby,  a  prelate,  raised  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  chair  in  1532.  On  this  build¬ 
ing  he  expended  the  then  enormous  sum 
of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  out  of  his  own  private  purse.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  on  the  29th  of  July, 
1301 ;  but  the  founder  died  before  its 
completion,  as  is  evident  from  the  arms 
of  several  of  his  successors  in  various  parts 
of  the  building,  particularly  those  of 
Scrope  and  Bowet,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  not  created  archbishop  until  the  year 
1405.  It  was  constructed  in  a  more  florid 
style  of  architecture  than  the  rest  of  the 
fabric.  The  roof,  higher  by  some  feet 
than  that  of  the  nave,  was  more  richly 
ornamented,  an  elegant  kind  of  festoon 
work  descending  from  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars,  which  separated  the  middle  from 
the  side  aisles ;  from  these  columns  sprung 
the  vaulted  roof,  the  ribs  of  which  crossed 
each  other  in  angular  compartments. 
The  magnificent  window,  the  admiration 
of  all  beholders,  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
space  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir ;  it 
is  divided  by  two  large  mullions  into 
three  principal  divisions,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  three  lights ;  the  upper 
part  from  the  springing  of  the  arches  are 
also  separated  into  various  compartments. 
It  contains  nearly  two  hundred  subjects, 
principally  scriptural.  The  painting  of 
this  window  was  executed  about  the  year 
1405,  at  the  expense  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  by  John  Thornton,  a  glazier,  of 
Coventry,  who,  by  his  contract,  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  finish  it  within  three  years,  and 
to  receive  four  shillings  per  week  for  his 
work  ;  he  was  also  to  have  one  hundred 
shillings  besides  ;  and  also  ten  pounds 
more  if  he  did  his  work  well.lj:  On  the 
exterior  of  the  choir,  immediately  over 
the  window,  is  the  effigy  of  John  de 
Thoresby,  mitred  and  robed,  and  sitting 
in  his  archiepiscopal  chair,  his  right  hand 
pointing  to  the  window,  and  in  his  left 
holding  the  model  of  a  church.  At  the 
base  of  the  window  are  the  heads  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  with  that  of  some 
sovereign,  supposed  to  be  Edward  III. 

We  will  now  bring  this  article  to  a 
*  Vide  Drake's  Eboracum,  p.  527. 
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close,  by  quoting  the  words  of  /Eneas 
Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  in 
praise  of  York  Cathedral.  He  says,  44  It 
is  famous  all  over  the  world  for  its  mag¬ 
nificence  and  workmanship,  but  especially 
for  a  tine  lightsome  chapel,  with  shining 
walls,  and  small,  thin-waisted  pillars, 
quite  round.”*  S.  I.  B. 


THE  VINE. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HERDER. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

On  the  day  of  their  creation,  the  trees 
boasted  one  to  another,  of  their  excellence. 
44  Me,  the  Lord  planted  !”  said  the  lofty 
cedar  ; — 44  strength,  fragrance,  and  longe¬ 
vity,  he  bestowed  on  me.” 

44  Jehovah  fashioned  me  to  be  a  bles¬ 
sing,”  said  the  shadowy  palm  ;  44  utility 
and  beauty  he  united  in  my  form.”  The 
apple-tree,  said,  44  Like  a  bridegroom 
among  youths,  I  glow  in  my  beauty 
amidst  the  trees  of  the  grove  !”  The 
myrtle,  said, 44  Like  the  rose  among  briars, 
so  am  I  amidst  the  other  shrubs.”  Thus 
all  boasted  ; — the  olive  and  the  fig-tree 
. — and  even  the  fir. 

The  vine,  alone,  drooped  silent  to  the 
ground  !  44  To  me,”  thought  he,  44  every 
thing  seems  to  have  been  refused; — 1 
have  neither  stem — nor  branches — nor 
flowers, — but  such  as  I  am,  I  will  hope 
and  wait.”  The  vine  bent  down  its 
shoots,  and  wept ! 

Not  long  had  the  vine  to  wait ;  for, 
behold,  the  divinity  of  earth,  man,  drew 
nigh  ;  he  saw  the  feeble,  helpless,  plant 
trailing  its  honours  along  the  soil : — in 
pity,  he  lifted  up  the  recumbent  shoots, 
and  twined  the  feeble  plant  around  his 
own  bower. 

Now  the  winds  played  with  its  leaves 
and  tendrils  ;  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
began  to  empurple  its  hard  green  grapes, 
and  to  prepare  within  them  a  sweet  and 
delicious  juice. 

Decked  with  its  rich  clusters,  the  vine 
leaned  towards  its  master,  who  tasted  its 
refreshing  fruit  and  juicy  beverage  ;  and 
he  named  the  vine,  his  friend  and  favour¬ 
ite. 

Despair  not,  ye  forsaken  ;  bear  —  be 
patient, — and  strive. 

From  the  insignificant  reed  flows  the 
sweetest  of  juices  ; — from  the  bending 
vine  springs  the  most  delightful  drink  of 
the  earth. 

*  We  thank  our  intelligent  antiquarian  cor¬ 
respondent  for  this  article,  which,  lie  will  per¬ 
ceive  appears  somewhat,  abridged,  as  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  spare  room  for  further  details 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  NAVARINO.— BY 
AN  OFFICER  ENGAGED. 

{Abridged  from  No.  2,  of  the  United 
Service  Journal .) 

We  had  been  cruizing  off' the  coast  of  the 
Morea,  for  the  protection  of  trading  ves¬ 
sels,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  Greek  pirates  infesting  the  narrow 
seas  and  adjacent  islands.  For  fourteen 
months  we  had  been  thus  actively  em¬ 
ployed,  when  the  arrival  of  the  Albion 
and  Genoa,  from  Lisbon,  hinted  to  us, 
that  some  coercive  measures  were  about 
to  be  used  against  the  Turks,  to  cause 
them  to  discontinue  the  exterminating 
war  they  carried  on  against  the  Greeks, 
and  to  evacuate  the  country  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  July,  1827. 
The  prospect  of  a  collision  with  the  Turk¬ 
ish  fleet  appeared  to  be  very  agreeable  to 
the  ship’s  crew,  as  they  had  got  a  little 
tired  of  their  long  confinement  on  board, 
and  anxiously  looked  for  a  speedy  return 
to  Malta  to  get  ashore,  which  they  had 
not  been  able  to  do  for  upwards  of  a  year. 
We  again  proceeded  on  our  protecting 
duty,  and  parted  company  with  the  admi¬ 
ral  in  the  Asia.  In  about  six  weeks  we 
returned,  and  found  that  many  other  Bri¬ 
tish  vessels  had  joined  the  Asia,  whilst 
the  squadrons  of  France  and  Russia  added 
to  the  number  of  the  fleet,  which  altoge¬ 
ther  presented  an  imposing  attitude. 

The  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  had 
arrived  from  the  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
the  Gulf  of  Patras  some  time  before,  and 
lay  off  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  before  they 
finally  entered  and  took  up  a  position 
within  the  harbour.  While  the  Ottoman 
fleet  lay  off  the  bay,  the  Turkish  troops 
were  said  to  have  committed  many  un¬ 
justifiable  outrages  on  the  defenceless  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  adjacent  to  Na¬ 
varino  ;  information  of  these  oppressive 
acts  was  conveyed  to  the  British  admiral, 
and,  it  is  believed,  formed  the  grounds  of 
a  strong  remonstrance  on  his  part,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Turkish  commanders, 
which  hastened  the  collision  between  the 
two  armaments.  These  facts  were  gene¬ 
rally  known  throughout  the  fleet,  and  a 
“  row ”  was  eagerly  expected. 

About  the  beginning  of  October  we 
had  returned  from  our  cruize ;  the  men, 
ever  since  we  had  been  in  commission, 
had  been  daily  exercised  at  the  guns,  and, 
by  firing  at  marks,  they  had  much  im¬ 
proved  in  their  practice. 

Before  entering  the  bay,  the  Ottoman 
fleet  lay  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  the  Allies.  They  appeared 
numerous,  with  many  small  craft.  Most 
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of  them  bore  the  crimson  hag  hying  at 
their  peak,  and  on  coming  closer,  a  cres¬ 
cent  and  sword  were  visible  on  the  flags. 
Their  ships  looked  well,  and  in  tolerable 
order  :  the  Egyptians  were  evidently  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Turks. 

Little  communication  took  place  between 
the  Allied  and  Turkish  fleets.  The  Dart¬ 
mouth  had  gone  into  the  bay  twice,  bear¬ 
ing  the  terms  proposed  by  the  allied 
commanders  to  Ibrahim  Pacha.  No  sa¬ 
tisfactory  answer  had  been  returned  by 
the  ( Htoman  admiral,  whose  conduct  ap¬ 
peared  evasive  and  trifling,  implying  a 
contempt  for  our  prowess,  and  daring  us 
to  do  our  worst. 

The  Dartmouth  having  proceeded  for 
the  last  time  into  the  bay,  with  the  final 
requisitions,  and  having  brought  back  no 
satisfactory  reply,  on  Saturday,  the  20th 
of  October,  1827,  about  noon,  Admiral 
Codrington,  favoured  by  a  gentle  sea- 
breeze,  bore  up  under  all  sail  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Navarino.  A  buzz 
ran  instantly  through  the  ship  at  the  wel¬ 
come  intelligence  of  the  admiral’s  bearing 
up  ;  and  I  could  easily  perceive  the  hi¬ 
larity  and  exultation  of  the  seamen,  and 
their  impatience  for  the  contest. 

Our  ship’s  crew  was  chiefly  composed 
of  young  men,  who  had  never  seen  a  shot 
fired  ;  yet,  to  judge  from  their  manner, 
one  would  have  thought  them  familiar 
with  the  business  of  fighting.  The  decks 
were  then  cleared  for  action,  and  the  ship 
was  quite  ready,  as  we  neared  the  mouth 
of  the  bay. 

The  Asia  led  the  fleet,  and  was  the  first 
to  enter  the  bay,  followed  by  the  ships  in 
two  columns.  This  was  about  one  o’clock, 
or  rather  later.  Abreast  of  Sir  Edward 
Codrington  was  the  French  admiral,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  large  white  flag  at  the 
mizen.  Then  came  the  Genoa  and  Al¬ 
bion,  followed  by  the  Dartmouth,  Talbot, 
and  brigs,  along  with  the  French  and 
Russian  squadrons,  in  more  distant  suc¬ 
cession.  Every  sail  was  set,  so  that  the 
vast  crowd  of  canvass,  that  looked  more 
bleached  and  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  contrasted  with  the  deep  blue 
unclouded  sky,  presented  a  magnificent 
and  spirit-stirring  spectacle.  The  breeze 
was  just  powerful  enough  to  carry  the 
allied  fleet  forward  at  a  gentle  rate,  and 
as  the  wind  freshened  a  little  at  times,  it 
had  the  effect  of  causing  the  ships  to  heel 
to  one  side  in  a  graceful,  undulating  man¬ 
ner, — the  various  flags  and  pendants  of 
the  united  nations  puffing  out  occasion¬ 
ally  from  the  mast-heads.  The  sea  was 
smooth,  the  weather  rather  warm,  and 
the  air  quite  clear.  As  we  neared  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  the  land  presented 
all  around  a  rugged,  steep  appearance  to- 


wauls  the  sea.  in  the  distance,  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  visible,  of  a  light  blue,  with 
whitish  clouds  apparently  resting  on  their 
summits.  The  town  and  castle  of  Nava¬ 
rino  presented  a  bright,  picturesque  look, 
and  some  spots  of  cultivation  were  to  be 
seen.  In  the  interior  there  rose  in  the  air 
what  looked  like  the  smoke  of  some  con¬ 
flagration,  and  such  we  all  believed  was 
the  case,  as  the  Turkish  soldiery  had 
been  employed  in  ravaging  the  country, 
and  carrying  away  the  inhabitants.  An 
encampment  of  tents  lay  near,  close  to 
the  castle,  and  large  bodies  of  soldiers 
were  easily  discernible  crowding  on  the 
batteries  as  we  approached.  We  were 
about  five  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
castle.  The  breadth  of  the  entrance  was 
about  a  mile. 

When  the  Asia  had  arrived  abreast  of 
this  castle,  a  boat  rowed  from  the  shore, 
and  came  alongside  of  the  Asia  with  a  re¬ 
quest  from  I  braham  Pacha,  that  the  allied 
fleets  would  not  enter  the  bay  ;  and  just 
about  that  time,  an  unshotted  gun  was 
fired  from  the  castle,  which  we  interpreted 
as  a  signal  for  the  Ottoman  fleet  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  action.  Close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  bay,  the  cluster  of  vessels  was  con¬ 
siderable,  all  bearing  up  under  a  press  of 
sail,  and  in  perfect  order.  Our  ship  was 
close  on  the  Asia’s  quarter.  No  opposi¬ 
tion  was  made  to  our  progress  by  the  bat¬ 
teries  of  Navarino,  which  was  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  all,  as  the  men  were  ready 
at  their  quarters  in  momentary  expecta¬ 
tion  of  being  attacked.  To  the  spectators 
on  the  battlements  our  fleet  must  have 
presented  a  beautiful,  though  a  formid¬ 
able,  appearance. 

As  soon  as  we  had  cleared  the  mouth 
of  the  bay,  the  Turko-Egyptian  fleet  was 
seen  ranged  round  from  right  to  left,  in 
the  form  of  an  extensive  crescent,  in  two 
lines,  each  ship  with  springs  on  her  cables. 

Thus  the  combined  fleets  were  in  the 
centre  of  the  lion’s  den,  and  the  lists 
might  be  said  to  have  been  closed.  The 
Asia,  on  passing  the  mouth  of  Navarino, 
sailed  onwards  to  where  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  line-of-battle  ships  lay  at  an¬ 
chor  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  far¬ 
ther  up  the  bay,  and  anchored  close  abreast 
one  of  their  largest  ships,  bearing  the  flag 
of  the  Capitan  Bey.  The  Genoa  took 
her  station  near  the  Asia,  whilst  the  Al¬ 
bion  followed ;  but  the  Turks  being  so 
closely  wedged  together,  she  could  not 
find  space  to  pass  between  them  to  her 
appointed  berth.  The  ship  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Admiral  lay  as  close  to  the  Asia  as 
that  of  the  Capitan  Bey  :  a  large  double- 
banked  frigate  was  also  near  :  all  these 
three  ships  being  moored  in  front  of  the 
crescent  close  upon  the  Asia  and  the 
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Genoa.  The  wind  by  this  time  had  al¬ 
most  died  away,  consequently  the  Albion 
had  to  anchor  close  alongside  the  double- 
banked  frigate.  This  failing  of  the  wind 
retarded  considerably  the  progress  of  the 
ships,  which  had  not  yet  entered  the  bay, 
particularly  the  Russian  ships,  and  seve¬ 
ral  of  ours,  which  came  later  into  action, 
and  had  to  encounter  the  firing  of  the 
artillery  of  the  castle. 

The  Egyptian  fleet  lay  to  the  south¬ 
east  ;  and,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
several  French  officers  were  serving  on 
board,  the  French  Admiral  was  appointed 
t®  place  his  squadron  abreast  of  them.  It 
appears,  however,  that,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  all  these  Frenchmen  quitted  tire 
Egyptian  fleet,  and  went  on  board  an 
Austrian  transport  which  lay  off  the  coast. 

The  post  assigned  to  the  Cambrian, 
Talbot,  and  Glasgow,  along  with  the 
French  frigate  Armide,  was  alongside  of 
the  Turkish  frigates  at  the  left  of  the 
crescent  on  entering  into  the  bay  ;  whilst 
the  Dartmouth,  Musquito,  the  Rose,  and 
Philomel,  were  ordered  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  on  the  several  fireships  lurking 
suspiciously  at  the  extremities  of  the  cres¬ 
cent,  and  apparently  ripe  for  mischief. 

It  was  strictly  enjoined  in  the  orders, 
that  no  gun  was  to  be  fired,  without  a 
signal  to  that  effect  made  by  the  Admiral, 
unless  it  should  be  in  return  for  shots  fired 
at  us  by  the  Turkish  fleet.  Each  ship 
was  to  anchor  with  springs  on  her  cables, 
if  time  allowed ;  and  the  orders  concluded 
with  the  memorable  words  of  Nelson, — 
“  No  captain  can  do  very  wrong  who 
places  his  ship  alongside  of  any  enemy.” 

It  was  about  two  o’clock  when  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  our  station  on  the  left  of  the  bay, 
and  anchored.  The  men  were  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  aloft  to  furl  the  sails,  which 
operation  lasted  a  few  minutes.  Whilst 
so  employed,  the  Dartmouth,  distant 
about  half  a  mile  from  our  ship,  had  sent 
a  boat,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Fitzroy,  to 
request  the  fireship  to  remove  from  her 
station  ;  a  fire  of  musketry  ensued  from 
the  fireship  into  the  boat,  killing  the  offi¬ 
cer  and  several  men.  This  brought  on  a 
return  of  small-arms  from  the  Dartmouth 
and  Syrene.  Capt.  Davis,  of  the  Rose, 
having  witnessed  the  firing  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  vessel,  went  in  one  of  his  boats  to  as¬ 
sist  that  of  the  Dartmouth;  and  the  crew 
of  these  two  boats  were  in  the  act  of 
climbing  up  the  sides  of  the  fireship, 
when  she  instantly  exploded  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  concussion,  blowing  the  men 
into  the  water,  and  killing  and  disabling 
several  in  the  boats  close  alongside.  Just 
about  this  time,  and  before  the  men  had 
descended  from  the  yards,  an  Egyptian 
double-banked  frigate  poured  a  broadside 


into  our  ship.  The  captain  gave  instant 
orders  to  fire  away ;  and  the  broadside 
was  returned  with  terrible  effect,  every 
shot  striking  the  hull  of  the  Egyptian 
frigate.  The  men  were  now  hastily  des¬ 
cending  the  shrouds,  while  the  captain 
sung  out,  44  Now,  my  lads  !  down  to  the 
main-deck,  and  fire  away  as  fast  as  you 
can.”  The  seamen  cheered  loudly  as  they 
fired  the  first  broadside,  and  continued  to 
do  so  at  intervals  during  the  action.  The 
battle  had  actually  commenced  to  wind¬ 
ward  before  the  Asia  and  the  Ottoman 
admiral  had  exchanged  a  single  shot ;  and 
the  action  in  that  part  of  the  bay  was 
brought  on  in  nearly  a  similar  manner  as 
in  ours,  by  the  Turks  firing  into  the 
boat  dispatched  by  Sir  E.  Codrington  to 
explain  the  mediatorial  views  of  the  Al¬ 
lies.  The  Greek  pilot  had  been  killed  ; 
and  ere  the  Asia’s  boat  had  reached  the 
ship,  the  firing  was  unremitting  between 
the  Asia,  Genoa,  and  Albion,  and  the 
Turkish  ships.  About  half-past  two 
o'clock,  the  battle  had  become  general 
throughout  the  whole  lines,  and  the  can¬ 
nonade  was  one  uninterrupted  crash, 
louder  than  any  thunder.  Previous  to 
the  Egyptian  frigate  firing  into  us,  the 
men,  not  engaged  in  furling  the  sails, 
had  stripped  themselves  to  their  duck- 
frocks,  and  were  binding  their  black-silk 
neckcloths  round  their  heads  and  waists, 
and  some  upon  their  left  knees. 

The  Egyptian  frigate,  which  had  fired 
into  our  ship  was  distant  about  half  a 
cable’s  length.  Near  her  was  another  of 
the  same  large  class,  together  with  a 
Turkish  frigate  and  a  corvette.  These 
four  ships  poured  their  broadsides  into  us 
without  intermission  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ;  but  after  a  few  rounds  their 
firing  became  irregular  and  hasty,  and 
many  of  their  shots  injured  our  rigging. 
At  the  first  broadside  we  received,  two 
men  near  me  were  instantly  struck  dead 
on  the  deck.  There  was  no  appearance 
of  any  wounds  upon  them,  but  they  never 
stirred  a  limb  ;  and  their  bodies,  after 
lying  a  little  beside  the  gun  at  which  they 
had  been  working,  were  dragged  amid¬ 
ships.  Several  of  the  men  were  now  se¬ 
verely  wounded. 

We  were  near  enough  to  distinguish 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  sailors  in  the 
enemy’s  ships.  They  seemed  to  be  a 
motley  group.  Most  of  them  wore  tur¬ 
bans  of  white,  with  a  red  cap  below, 
small  brown  jackets,  anu  very  wide  trou¬ 
sers  ;  their  legs  were  bare.  They  were 
active,  brawny  fellows,  of  a  dark-brown 
complexion,  and  they  crowded  the  Tur¬ 
kish  ships,  which  accounts  for  the  very 
great  slaughter  we  occasioned  among 
them.  Many  dead  bodies  were  turn- 
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bled  through  their  port-holes  into  the 
sea. 

Capt.  Hugon,  commanding  the  French 
frigate  L’Armide,  about  three  o’clock, 
seeing  the  unequal,  but  unflinching  com¬ 
bat  we  were  maintaining,  wormed  his 
ship  coolly  and  deliberately  through  the 
Turkish  inner  line,  in  such  a  gallant, 
masterly  style,  as  never  for  one  moment 
to  obstruct  the  fire  of  our  ship  upon  our 
opponents.  He  then  anchored  on  our 
starboard-quarter,  and  fired  a  broadside 
into  one  of  the  Turkish  frigates,  thus  re¬ 
lieving  us  of  one  of  our  foes,  which,  in 
about  ten  minutes,  struck  to  the  gallant 
Frenchman  ;  who,  on  taking  possession, 
in  the  most  handsome  manner,  hoisted 
our  flag  along  with  his  own,  to  show  he 
had  but  completed  the  work  we  had  be¬ 
gun.  The  skill,  gallantry,  and  courtesy 
of  the  French  captain,  were  the  subject  of 
much  talk  amongst  us,  and  we  were  loud 
in  his  praise.  We  had  still  two  of  the 
frigates  and  the  corvette  to  contend  with, 
whilst  the  Armide  was  engaged,  when  a 
Russian  line-of. battle-ship  came  up,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  another  Egyp¬ 
tian  frigate,  and  thus  drew  off  her  fire 
from  us.  Our  men  had  now  a  breathing 
time,  and  they  poured  broadside  upon 
broadside  into  the  Egyptian  frigate,  which 
had  been  our  first  assailant.  The  rapidity 
and  intensity  of  our  concentrated  fire  soon 
told  upon  the  vessel.  Her  guns  were 
irregularly  served,  and  many  shots  struck 
our  rigging.  Our  round-shot,  which  were 
pointed  to  sink  her,  passed  through  her 
sides,  and  frequently  tore  up  her  decks  in 
rebounding.  In  a  short  time  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  haul  down  her  colours,  and 
ceased  firing.  We  learned  afterwards, 
that  her  decks  were  covered  with  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dead  and  wounded 
men,  and  the  deck  itself  ripped  up  from 
the  effects  of  our  balls.  In  the  interim, 
the  corvette,  which  had  annoyed  us  ex¬ 
ceedingly  during  the  action,  came  in  for 
her  share  of  our  notice,  and  we  managed 
to  repay  her  in  some  style  for  the  favours 
she  had  bestowed  on  us  in  the  heat  of  the 
business.  Orders  were  then  issued  for  the 
men  to  cease  firing  for  a  few  minutes,  un¬ 
til  the  Rose  had  passed  between  our  ship 
and  the  corvette,  and  had  stationed  herself 
in  such  a  position  as  to  annoy  the  latter 
in  conjunction  with  us.  Our  firing  was 
then  renewed  with  redoubled  fury.  The 
men,  during  the  pause,  had  leisure  to 
quench  their  thirst  from  the  tank  which 
stood  on  the  deck,  and  they  appeared 
greatly  refreshed — I  may  say,  almost  ex¬ 
hilarated,  and  to  their  work  they  merrily 
went  again. 

The  double-banked  Egyptian  frigate, 
which  had  struck  her  colours  to  us,  to  our 


astonishment  began,  after  having  been 
silenced  for  some  time,  to  open  a  smart 
fire  on  our  ships,  though  she  had  no  co¬ 
lours  flying.  The  men  were  exceedingly 
exasperated  at  such  treacherous  conduct, 
and  they  poured  into  her  two  severe  broad¬ 
sides,  which  effectually  silenced  her,  and 
at  the  moment  we  saw  that  a  blue  ensign 
was  run  up  her  mast,  on  which  we  ceased 
cannonading  her,  and  she  never  fired 
another  gun  during  the  remainder  of  the 
action.  It  was  a  Greek  pilot,  pressed  on 
board  the  Egyptian,  who  ran  up  the  En¬ 
glish  ensign,  to  prevent  our  ship  from  fir¬ 
ing  again.  He  declared  that  our  shot 
came  into  the  frigate  as  thick  and  rapidly 
as  a  hail-storm,  and  so  terrified  the  crew, 
that  they  all  ran  below.  From  the  com¬ 
bined  effects  of  our  firing,  and  that  of  the 
Russian  ship,  the  other  Egyptian  frigate 
hauled  down  her  colours.  The  corvette, 
which  was  roughly  handled  by  the  Rose, 
was  driven  on  shore,  and  there  destroyed. 

Before  this,  however,  a  Turkish  fire¬ 
ship  approached  us,  having  seemingly  no 
one  on  board.  We  fired  into  her,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  she  loudly  exploded  astern, 
without  doing  us  any  damage.  The  con¬ 
cussion  was  tremendous,  shaking  the  ship 
through  every  beam.  Another  fireship 
came  close  to  the  Philomel  which  soon 
sunk  her,  and  in  the  very  act  of  going 
down  she  exploded. 

A  large  ship  near  the  Asia  was  now 
seen  to  be  on  fire ;  the  blaze  flamed  up 
as  high  as  the  topmast,  and  soon  became 
one  vast  sheet  of  fire ;  in  that  state  she 
continued  for  a  short  time.  The  crew 
could  be  easily  discerned  gliding  about 
across  the  light ;  and,  after  a  horrible  sus¬ 
pense,  she  blew  up,  with  an  explosion 
far  louder  and  'more  stunning  than  the 
ships  which  had  done  so  in  our  vicinity. 
The  smoke  and  lurid  flame  ascended  to  a 
vast  height  in  the  air  ;  beams,  masts,  and 
pieces  of  the  hull,  along  with  human 
figures  in  various  distorted  postures,  were 
clearly  distinguishable  in  the  air. 

It  was  now  almost  dark,  and  the  action 
had  ceased  to  be  general  throughout  the 
lines  ;  but  blaze  rose  upon  blaze,  and  ex¬ 
plosion  thundered  upon  explosion,  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  bay.  A  pretty  sharp 
cannonading  had  been  kept  up  between 
the  guns  of  the  castle  and  the  ships  en¬ 
tering  the  bay,  and  that  firing  still  con¬ 
tinued.  The  smaller  Turkish  vessels, 
forming  the  second  line,  were  now  nearly 
silenced,  and  several  exhibited  signs  of 
being  on  fire,  from  the  thick  light-co¬ 
loured  smoke  that  rose  from  their  decks. 

The  action  had  nearly  terminated  by 
six  o'clock,  after  a  duration  of  four  hours. 
Daylight  had  disappeared  unperctived, 
owing  to  the  dense  smoke  of  the  cannon- 
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ading,  which,  from  the  cessation  of  the 
firing,  now  began  to  clear  away,  and 
showed  us  a  clouded  sky.  The  bay  was 
illuminated  in  various  quarters  by  the 
numerous  burning  ships,  which  rendered 
the  sight  one  of  the  most  sublime  and 
magnificent  that  could  be  imagined. 

ptemovaMe  ©ays. 


valentine’s  day. 

Seynte  Valentine.  Of  custome,  yeere  by  yeere, 

Men  Lave  an  usaunce,  in  this  regioun. 

To  loke  and  serche  Cupide’s  kalendere, 

And  chose  theyr  choyse,  by  grete  affeccioun  ; 

Such  as  ben  move  with  Cupide’s  mocioun. 
Taking  theyr  choyse  as  theyr  sorte  doth  falle ; 
But  I  love  oon  whyche  escellitn  alle. 

Lydgates  Poem  of  Queen  Catherine, 
consort  to  Henry  V.,  1440. 

In  some  villages  in  Kent  there  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  custom  observed  on  St.  Valentine’s 
day.  The  young  maidens,  from  five  or 
six  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  assemble  in 
a  crowd,  and  burn  an  uncouth  effigy, 
which  they  denominate  a  “  holly  boy ,” 
and  which  they  obtain  from  the  boys  ; 
while  in  another  part  of  the  village  the 
boys  burn  an  equally  ridiculous  effigy, 
which  they  call  an  “  ivy  girl,”  and  which 
they  steal  from  the  girls.  The  oldest  in¬ 
habitants  can  give  you  no  reason  or  ac¬ 
count  of  this  curious  practice,  though  it 
is  always  a  sport  at  this  season. 

Numerous  are  the  sports  and  super¬ 
stitions  concerning  the  day  in  different 
parts  of  England.  In  some  parts  of  Dor¬ 
setshire  the  young  folks  purchase  wax 
candles,  and  let  them  remain  lighted  all 
night  in  the  bedroom.  I  learned  this 
from  some  old  Dorsetshire  friends  of  mine, 
who,  however,  could  throw  no  further 
light  upon  the  subject.  In  the  same 
county,  I  was  also  informed  it  was  in 
many  places  customary  for  the  maids  to 
hang  up  in  the  kitchen  a  bunch  of  such 
flowers  as  weie  then  in  season,  neatly  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  true  lover’s  knot  of  blue 
riband.  These  innocent  doings  are  pre¬ 
valent  in  other  parts  of  England,  and 
elsewhere. 

Misson,  a  learned  traveller,  relates  an 
amusing  practice  which  was  kept  up  in 
his  time u  On  the  eve  of  St.  Valen. 
tine’s  day,  the  young  folks  in  England 
and  Scotland,  by  a  very  ancient  custom, 
celebrated  a  little  festival.  An  equal 
number  of  maids  and  bachelors  assemble 
together;  all  write  their  true  or  some 
feigned  name  separately  upon  as  many 
billets,  which  they  rolled  up,  and  drew 
by  way  of  lots,  the  maids  taking  the  men’s 
billets,  and  the  men  the  maids’ ;  so  that 
each  of  the  young  men  lights  upon  a  girl 
that  he  calls  his  Valentine,  and  each  of 
the  girls  upon  a  young  man  which  she 
calls  her’s.  By  this  means  each  has  two 


Valentines  ;  but  the  man  sticks  faster  to 
the  Valentine  that  falls  to  him,  than  to 
the  Valentine  to  whom  he  has  fallen.  For¬ 
tune  having  thus  divided  the  company 
into  so  many  con. pies,  the  Valentines  give 
balls  and  treats  to  their  fair  mistresses, 
wear  their  billets  several  days  upon  their 
bosoms  or  sleeves,  and  this  little  sport 
often  ends  in  love.” 

In  Poor  Robin’s  Almanack,  1676,  the 
drawing  of  Valentines  is  thus  alluded  to  : 

“  Now  Andrew,  Antno- 
Ny,  and  William, 

For  Valentines  draw 
Prue,  Kate,  Jilian.” 

Gay  makes  mention  of  a  method  of 
choosing  Valentines  in  his  time,  viz.  that 
the  lad’s  Valentine  was  the  first  lass  he 
spied  in  the  morning,  who  was  not  an 
inmate  of  the  house  ;  and  the  lass’s  Va¬ 
lentine  was  the  first  young  man  she  met. 

Also,  it  is  a  belief  among  certain  play¬ 
ful  damsels,  that  if  they  pin  four  bay 
leaves  to  the  corners  of  the  pillow,  and 
the  fifth  in  the  middle,  they  are  certain 
of  dreaming  of  their  lover. 

Shakspeare  bears  witness  to  the  custom 
of  looking  out  of  window  for  a  Valentine, 
or  desiring  to  be  one,  by  making  Ophelia 
sing  : — 

Good  morrow  !  ’tis  St.  Valentine’s  day. 

All  in  the  morning  Detime, 

And  I  a  maid  at  your  window. 

To  be  your  Valentine! 

In  London  this  day  is  ushered  in  by 
the  thundering  knock  cf  the  postman  at 
the  different  doors,  through  whose  hands 
.  some  thousands  of  Valentines  pass  for 
many  a  fair  maiden  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Valentines  are,  however,  getting 
very  ridiculous,  if  we  may  go  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  doggrels  that  appear  in  the  print- 
shops  on  this  day.  As  an  instance,  I 
transmit  the  reader  a  copy  of  some  lines 
appended  to  a  Valentine  sent  me  last  year. 
Under  the  figure  of  a  shoemaker,  with  a 
head  thrice  the  size  of  his  body,  and  his 
legs  forming  an  oval,  were  the  following 
rhymes  : — 

Do  you  think  to  be  my  Valentine  ? 

Oh,  no  !  you  snob,  you  shan't  be  mine  : 

So  big  your  ugly  head  has  grown. 

No  wig  will  fit  to  seem  your  own 

Go,  find  your  equal  if  you  can, 

For  1  will  ne’er  have  such  a  man ; 

Your  fine  bow  legs  and  turned-in  feet. 

Make  you  a  citizen  complete.” 

The  fair  writer  had  here  evidently  ven¬ 
tured  upon  a  pun  ;  how  far  it  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  I  will  leave  others  to  say.  The 
lovely  creature  was,  however,  entirely 
ignorant  of  my  calling  ;  and  whatever 
impression  such  a  description  would  leave 
on  the  reader’s  mind,  it  made  none  on 
mine,  though  in  the  second  verse  I  was 
certainly  much  pleased  with  the  fair  pun¬ 
ster.  I  wish  you  saw  the  engraving  ! 

W.H.H.  , 
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The  first  page  or  frontispiece  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  present  Number  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror  illustrates  one  of  the  most  recent 
triumphs  of  art ;  and  the  above  vignette 
is  a  fragment  of  the  monastic  splendour 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Truly  this  is  the 
bathos  of  art.  The  plaster  and  paint  of 
the  Colosseum  are  scarcely  dry,  and  half 
the  work  is  in  embryo ;  whilst  Kirkstall 
is  crumbling  to  dust,  and  reading  us 
“  sermons  in  stones we  may  well  say, 

“  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this.0 

Kirkstall  Abbey  is  situated  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  Leeds,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  Its  situation  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  that  the  children  of  ro¬ 
mance  can  wish  for,  being  in  a  beautiful 
vale,  watered  by  the  river  Aire.  It  was 
of  the  Cistercian  order,  founded  by  Henry 
de  Lacy  in  1157,  and  valued  at  the  dis¬ 
solution  at  329/.  25.  11  d.  Its  rents  are 
now  worth  10,253/.  Os.  8 d.  The  gate¬ 
way  has  been  walled  up,  and  converted 
into  a  farm-house.  The  abbot’s  palace 
was  on  the  south  ;  the  roof  of  the  aisle  is 
entirely  gone  ;  places  for  six  altars,  three 
on  each  side  the  high  altar,  appear  by 
distinct  chapels,  but  to  what  saints  dedi¬ 
cated  is  not  easy,  at  this  time,  to  discover. 
The  length  of  the  church,  from  east  to 
west,  was  224  feet ;  the  transept,  from 
north  to  south,  118  feet.  The  tower, 
built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  re¬ 
mained  entire  till  January  27,  1779,  when 
three  sides  of  it  were  blown  down,  and 
only  the  fourth  remains.  Part  of  an 
arched  chamber,  leading  to  the  cemetery, 
and  part  of  the  dormitory,  still  remain. 


On  the  ceiling  of  a  room  in  the  gatehouse 
is  inscribed, 

Mille  et  Quingentos  postquara  compleverit 
Orbis 

Tuq  :  et  ter  demos  per  sua  signi  Dens 
Prima  sauluteferi  post  cunabula  Cbristi, 

Cui  datur  omnium  Honor,  Gloria,  Laus,  et  Amor. 

The  principal  window  is  particularly 
admired  as  a  rich  specimen  of  Gothic 
beauty,  and  a  tourist,  in  1818,  says,  “  bids 
defiance  to  time  and  tempest but  in  our 
engraving,  which  is  of  very  recent  date, 
the  details  of  the  window  will  be  sought 
for  in  vain.  “  Shrubs  and  trees,”  ob¬ 
serves  the  same  writer,  u  have  found  a 
footing  in  the  crevices,  and  branches  from 
the  walls  shook  in  undulating  monotony, 
and  with  a  gloomy  and  spiritual  murmur, 
that  spoke  to  the  ear  of  time  and  events 
gone  by,  and  lost  in  oblivion  and  dilapi¬ 
dation.  At  the  end,  immediately  be¬ 
neath  the  colossal  window,  grows  an  al¬ 
der  of  considerable  luxuriance,  which, 
added  to  the  situation  of  every  other  ob¬ 
ject,  brought  Mr.  Southey's  pathetic 
ballad  of  *  Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn,’ 
so  forcibly  before  my  imagination,*  that 
I  involuntarily  turned  my  eye  to  search 
for  the  grave,  where  the  murderers  con¬ 
cealed  their  victim.”  He  likewise  tells 
us  of  “  the  former  garden  of  the  monas- 

*  We  ourselves  remember  tlie  thrilling  effect 
of  our  first  reading  tliis  ballad;  especially  while 
clambering  over  the  ruins  of  Brambletye  House. 
Indeed,  the  incident  of  the  ballad  is  of  the  most 
s:riking  character,  and  it  works  on  the  stage 
wilh  truly  melo  dramatic  force.  Perhaps,  there 
is  not  a  more  interesting  picture  than  a  solitary 
tree,  tufted  on  a  time-worn  ruin;  there  arc  a 
thousand  associations  in  such  a  seem,  which,  to 
the  reflective  mind,  are  dear  as  life’s-blood ,  and 
as  an  artist  would  say,  they  make  a  fine  study. 
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tery,  still  cultivated,  and  exhibiting  a 
fruitful  appearance  cells  and  cavities 
covered  with  underwood  ;  and  his  ascent 
to  a  gallery  by  a  winding  turret  stair, 
whence,  says  he,  “  the  monks  of  Kirk- 
stall  feasted  their  eyes  with  all  that  was 
charming  in  nature.  It  is  said,”  adds  he, 
“  that  a  subterraneous  passage  existed 
from  hence  to  Eshelt  Hall,  a  distance  of 
some  miles,  and  that  the  entrance  is  yet 
traced.” 


jBaturaliat. 

AMERICAN  SONG  BIRDS. 

The  Mocking-bird  seems  to  be  the  prince 
of  all  song  birds,  being  altogether  unri¬ 
valled  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
vocal  powers ;  and,  besides  the  fulness  and 
melody  of  his  original  notes,  he  has  the 
faculty  of  imitating  the  notes  of  all  other 
birds,  from  the  humming-bird  to  the 
eagle.  Pennant  tells  us  that  he  heard  a 
caged  one,  in  England,  imitate  the  mew¬ 
ing  of  a  cat  and  the  creaking  of  a  sign  in 
high  winds.  The  Hon.  Daines  Barring¬ 
ton  says,  his  pipe  comes  nearest  to  the 
nightingale,  of  any  bird  he  ever  heard. 
The  description,  however,  given  by  Wil¬ 
son,  in  his  own  inimitable  manner,  as  far 
excels  Pennant  and  Barrington  as  the 
bird  excels  his  fellow-songsters.  Wil¬ 
son  tells  that  the  ease,  elegance  and  ra¬ 
pidity  of  his  movements,  the  animation 
of  his  eye,  and  the  intelligence  he  dis¬ 
plays  in  listening  and  laying  up  lessons, 
mark  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  His 
voice  is  full,  strong,  and  musical,  and 
capable  of  almost  every  modulation,  from 
the  clear  mellow  tones  of  the  wood  thrush 
to  the  savage  scream  of  the  bald  eagle. 
In  measure  and  accents  he  faithfully  fol¬ 
lows  his  originals,  while  in  force  and 
sweetness  of  expression  he  greatly  im¬ 
proves  upon  them.  In  his  native  woods, 
upon  a  dewy  morning,  his  song  rises  above 
every  competitor,  for  the  others  seem 
merely  as  inferior  accompaniments.  His 
own  notes  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied 
seemingly  beyond  all  limits.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  short  expressions  of  two,  three,  or 
at  most  five  or  six,  syllables,  generally 
expressed  with  great  emphasis  and  rapi¬ 
dity,  and  continued  with  undiminished 
ardour,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a 
time.  While  singing,  he  expands  his 
wings  and  his  tail,  glistening  with  white, 
keeping  time  to  his  own  music,  and  the 
buoyant  gaiety  of  his  action  is  no  less  fas¬ 
cinating  than  his  song.  He  sweeps  round 
with  enthusiastic  ecstasy,  he  mounts  and 
descends  as  his  song  swells  or  dies  away  ; 
he  bounds  aloft,  as  Bartram  says,  with 
the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover 


or  recall  his  very  soul,  expired  in  the  last 
elevated  strain.  A  bystander  might  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  whole  feathered  tribes  had 
assembled  together  on  a  trial  of  skill  ; 
each  striving  to  produce  his  utmost  effect, 
so  perfect  are  his  imitations.  He  often 
deceives  the  sportsman,  and  even  birds 
themselves  are  sometimes  imposed  upon 
by  this  admirable  mimic.  In  confinement 
he  loses  little  of  the  power  or  energy  of 
his  song.  He  whistles  for  the  dog ;  Caesar 
starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to 
meet  his  master.  He  cries  like  a  hurt 
chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about,  with 
feathers  on  end,  to  protect  her  injured 
brood.  He  repeats  the  tune  taught  him, 
though  it  be  of  considerable  length,  with 
great  accuracy.  He  runs  over  the  notes 
of  the  canary,  and  of  the  red  bird,  with 
such  superior  execution  and  effect,  that 
the  mortified  songsters  confess  bis  triumph 
by  their  silence.  His  fondness  for  variety, 
some  suppose  to  injure  his  song.  His 
imitations  of  the  brown  thrush  is  often 
interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  cocks  ;  and 
his  exquisite  warblings  after  the  blue  bird, 
are  mingled  with  the  screaming  of  swal¬ 
lows,  or  the  cackling  of  hens.  During 
moonlight,  both  in  the  wild  and  tame 
state,  he  sings  the  whole  night  long.  The 
hunters,  in  their  night  excursions,  know 
that  the  moon  is  rising  the  instant  they 
begin  to  hear  his  delightful  solo.  After 
Shakspeare,  Barrington  attributes  in  part 
the  exquisiteness  of  the  nightingale’s 
song  to  the  silence  of  the  night ;  but  if 
so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  bird  tvhich 
in  the  open  glare  of  day,  overpowers  and 
often  silences  all  competition  ?  His  na¬ 
tural  notes  partake  of  a  character  similar 
to  those  of  the  brown  thrush,  but  they 
are  more  sweet,  more  expressive,  more 
varied,  and  uttered  with  greater  rapidity. 

The  Yellow  breasted  Chat  naturally 
follows  his  superior  in  the  art  of  mimicry. 
When  his  haunt  is  approached,  he  scolds 
the  passenger  in  a  great  variety  of  odd 
and  uncouth  monosyllables,  difficult  to 
describe,  but  easily  imitated  so  as  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  bird  himself,  and  draw  him 
after  you  to  a  good  distance.  At  first  are 
heard  short  notes  like  the  whistling  of  a 
duck’s  wings,  beginning  loud  and  rapid, 
and  becoming  lower  and  slower,  till  they 
end  in  detached  notes.  There  succeeds 
something  like  the  barking  of  young 
puppies,  followed  by  a  variety  of  guttu¬ 
ral  sounds,  and  ending  like  the  mewing 
of  a  cat,  but  much  hoarser. 

The  song  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole  is 
little  less  remarkable  than  his  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he 
builds  his  nest.  His  notes  consist  of  a  clear 
mellow  whistle,  repeated  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  as  he  gleams  among  the  branches. 
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There  is  in  it  a  certain  wild  plaintive¬ 
ness  and  naivete  extremely  interesting. 

It  is  not  uttered  with  rapidity,  but  with 
the  pleasing  tranquillity  of  a  careless 
ploughboy,  whistling  for  amusement. 
Since  the  streets  of  some  of  the  American 
towns  have  been  planted  with  Lombardy 
poplars,  the  orioles  are  constant  visiters, 
chanting  their  native  “  wood  notes  wild,” 
amid  the  din  of  coaches,  wheelbarrows, 
and  sometimes  within  a  few  yards  of  a 
bawling  oysterwoman. 

The  Virginian  Nightingale ,  lied  Bird , 
or  Cardinal  Grosbeak ,  has  great  clear¬ 
ness,  variety,  and  melody  in  his  notes, 
many  of  which  resemble  the  higher  notes 
of  a  fife,  and  are  nearly  as  loud.  He 
sings  from  March  till  September,  and  be¬ 
gins  early  in  the  dawn,  and  repeating  a 
favourite  stanza  twenty  or  thirty  times 
successively,  and  often  for  a  whole  morn¬ 
ing  together,  till,  like  a  good  story  too 
frequently  repeated,  it  becomes  quite  tire¬ 
some.  He  is  very  sprightly,  and  full  of 
vivacity  ;  yet  his  notes  are  much  interior 
to  those  of  the  wood,  or  even  of  the  brown 
thrush. 

The  whole  song  of  the  Black-throated 
Bunting  consists  of  five,  or  rather  two, 
notes ;  the  first  repeated  twice  and  very 
slowly,  the  third  thrice  and  rapidly,  re¬ 
sembling  chip ,  c/up,  che-che-che  ;  of 
which  ditty  he  is  by  no  means  parsimo¬ 
nious,  but  will  continue  it  for  hours  suc¬ 
cessively.  His  manners  are  much  like 
those  of  the  European  yellow'-hammer, 
sitting,  while  he  sings,  on  palings  and 
low  bushes. 

The  song  of  the  Bice  Bird  is  highly 
musical.  Mounting  and  hovering  on  the 
wing,  at  a  small  height  above  the  ground, 
he  chants  out  a  jingling  melody  of  va¬ 
ried  notes,  as  if  half  a  dozen  birds  were 
singing  together.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  it,  by  striking  the  high  keys 
of  a  piano-forte  singly  and  quickly,  mak¬ 
ing  as  many  contrasts  as  possible,  of  high 
and  low  notes.  Many  of  the  tones  are 
delightful,  but  the  ear  can  with  difficulty 
separate  them.  The  general  effect  of  the 
whole  is  good  ;  and  when  ten  or  twelve 
are  singing  on  the  same  tree,  the  conceit 
is  singularly  pleasing. 

The  Bed-eyed  Flycatcher  has  a  loud, 
lively,  and  energetic  song,  which  is  con¬ 
tinued  sometimes  for  an  hour  without  in¬ 
termission.  The  notes  are,  in  short  em¬ 
phatic  bars  of  two,  three,  or  four  syllables. 
On  listening  to  this  bird,  in  his  full  ar¬ 
dour  of  song,  it  requires  but  little  imagi¬ 
nation  to  fancy  you  hear  the  words  u  Tom 
Kelly  !  whip  !  Tom  Kelly  !’"  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  ;  and  hence  Tom  Kelly  is  the 
name  given  to  the  bird  in  the  West 
Indies. 


The  Crested  Titmouse  possesses  a  re¬ 
markable  variety  in  the  tones  of  its  voice, 
at  one  time  not  louder  than  the  squeaking 
of  a  mouse,  and  in  a  moment  after  whist¬ 
ling  aloud  and  clearly,  as  if  calling  a 
dog,  and  continuing  this  dog-call  through 
the  woods  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

The  Bed-breasted  Blue  Bird  has  a 
soft,  agreeable,  and  often  repeated  warble, 
uttered  with  opening  and  quivering  wings. 
In  his  courtship  he  uses  the  tenderest  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  caresses  his  mate  by  sitting 
close  by  her,  and  singing  his  most  endear¬ 
ing  warblings.  If  a  rival  appears,  he 
attacks  him  with  fury,  and  having  driven 
him  away,  returns  to  pour  out  a  song  of 
triumph.  In  autumn  his  song  changes 
to  a  simple  plaintive  note,  which  is  heard 
in  open  weather  all  winter,  though  in 
severe  weather  the  bird  is  never  to  be 
seen. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 


THE  JOHN  DORY. 

In  the  312th  Number  of  the  Mirror ,  se¬ 
veral  solutions  are  given  of  the  name  of 
a  well-known  and  high-priced  fish,  the 
John  Dory,  or  Jaune  Doree.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks’s  observation,  that  it  should  be 
spelled  and  acknowledged  44  adoree,”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  valuable  (or  worship¬ 
ful)  of  fish,  as  requiring  no  sauce,  is 
equally  absurd  and  unwarranted ;  for  so 
far  from  its  being  incapable  of  improve¬ 
ment  from  such  adjuncts,  its  relish  is  ma¬ 
terially  augmented  by  any  one  of  the  three 
most  usual  side  tureens.  The  doxy  attains 
its  fullest  growth  in  the  Adriatic,  and  is  a 
favourite  dish  in  Venice,  where,  as  in  all 
the  Italian  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  it 
is  called  Janitore,  or  the  gate-keeper,  by 
which  title  St.  Peter  is  most  commonly 
designated  among  the  Catholics,  as  being 
the  reputed  keeper  of  the  keys  of  heaven. 
In  this  respect,  the  name  tallies  with  the 
superstitious  legend  of  this  being  the  fish 
out  of  whose  mouth  the  apostle  took  the 
tribute  money.  The  breast,of  the  animal 
is  very  much  flattened,  as  if  it  had  been 
compressed;  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
credit  of  the  monks,  this  feature  is  exhi¬ 
bited  in  equally  strong  lineaments  by,  at 
least,  twenty  other  varieties  of  the  finny 
tribe. 

Our  sailors  naturally  substituted  the 
appellation  of  John  Dory  for  the  Italian 
Janitore,  and  a  very  high  price  is  some¬ 
times  given  for  this  fish  when  in  prime 
condition,  as  I  can  testify  from  experi¬ 
ence  ;  having  two  years  since  seen  one  at 
Ramsgate  which  was  sold  early  in  the 
day  for  eighteen  shillings. 

Johnny  Raw. 
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LITERARY  notices  of 
NEW  WORKS. 


“  Anecdotes  correspond  in  literature 
with  the  sauces,  the  savoury  dishes,  and 
the  sweetmeats  of  a  splendid  banquet 
and  as  our  weekly  sheet  is  a  sort  of  lite¬ 
rary  fricassee,  the  following  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader.  They  are 
penciled  from  a  work  quaintly  enough  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Living  and  the  Dead,  by  a 
Country  Curate  and  equally  strange, 
the  cognomen  of  the  author  is  not  a 
ruse — ho  being  a  curate  at  Liverpool,  the 
son  of  Dr.  Adam  Neale,  and  a  nephew 
of  the  late  Mr.  Archibald  Constable,  the 
eminent  publisher,  of  Edinburgh.  The 
information  which  this  volume  contains, 
may  therefore  be  received  with  greater 
confidence  than  is  usually  attached  to 
flying  anecdotes ;  since  Mr.  Constable’s 
frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  first  literary  characters  of  his  time 
must  have  given  him  peculiar  facilities  of 
observation  of  their  personal  habits.  The 
present  volume  of  u  The  Living  and  the 
Dead  ”  is  what  the  publisher  terms  the 
Second  Series  ;  for,  like  Buck,  the  turn¬ 
coat  actor,  booksellers  always  think  that 
one  good  turn  deserves  another.  Our  first 
extracts  relate  to  Chantrey’s  monument  in 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  another  of  rival 
celebrity. 

At  the  retired  church  of  Ashbourne  is 
<c  a  remarkable  monument,  by  Banks,  to 
the  memory  of  a  very  lovely  and  intelli¬ 
gent  little  girl,  a  baronet’s  only  child.  It 
bears  an  inscription  which,  to  use  the 
mildest  term,  as  it  contains  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  Christian  hopes, 
should  have  been  refused  admittance 
within  a  Christian  church.  To  the  sen¬ 
timents  it  breathes,  Paine  himself,  had 
he  been  alive,  could  have  raised  no  ob¬ 
jection.  *  *  *  * 

The  figure,  which  is  recumbent,  is  that 
of  a  little  girl;  the  attitude  exquisitely 
natural  and  graceful.  It  recalls  most 
forcibly  to  the  recollection  Chantrey’s 
far-famed  monument  in  Lichfield  Cathe¬ 
dral;  for  the  resemblance,  both  in  de¬ 
sign  and  execution,  between  these  beauti¬ 
ful  specimens  of  art  is  close  and  striking. 

Previous  to  his  executing  that  most 
magnificent  yet  most  touching  piece  of 
sculpture,  which  alone  would  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  immortalize  his  name,  Chantrey 
was,  at  his  own  request,  locked  up  alone 
in  the  church  for  two  hours.  This  fact  , 
may  be  apocryphal ;  but  the  following 
1  do  affirm  most  confidently.  When  I 
hinted  to  the  venerable  matron  who  shows 


the  monument,  and  who,  being  a  retainer 
of  the  Boothby  family,  feels  their  honour 
identified  with  her  own,  that  Chantrey’s 
was  by  far  the  finer  effort  of  the  two,  and 
that  I  wished  I  had  that  yet  to  see ;  and 
my  companion  added,  that  though  the 
design  of  the  Boothby  monument  was 
good,  the  execution  was  coarse  and  clumsy 
in  the  extreme,  compared  with  the  elabo¬ 
rate  finish  of  the  Robinson’s.  u  Humph,” 
said  the  old  lady,  with  a  most  vinegar 
expression  of  countenance,  with  a  degree 
of  angry  hauteur,  an  air  of  insulted  dig¬ 
nity  that  Yates  would  have  travelled  fifty 
miles  to  witness ;  “  the  like  of  that’s 
what  S  now  hear  every  day.  Hang  that 
fellow  Chantee,  or  Cantee,  or  what  you 
call  him ;  I  wish  he  had  never  been 
born  !”  The  Ashbourne  people  are  na¬ 
turally  proud  of  the  monument.  Wiih 
them  it  is  a  kind  of  idol,  to  which  every 
stranger  is  required  to  do  homage.  Among 
others,  when  Prince  Leopold  passed 
through  Ashbourne,  and  inquiries  were 
made  by  some  of  his  royal  highness’s 
suite  as  to  the  “  lions”  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood — u  We  have  one  of  our  own,  Sir,” 
tvas  the  ready  reply  ;  u  a  noble  piece  of 
sculpture  in  the  church.”  To  the  church 
the  royal  mourner  was  on  the  very  point 
of  repairing,  when  Sir  Robert  Gardiner 
suddenly  inquired  the  description  to 
which  the  sculpture  in  question  belonged. 
u  It  is  a  monument,  Sir,  no  one  passes 
through  without  seeing  it;  for  its  like  is 
not  to  be  met  with  in  England — it  is  a 
monument  to  an  only  child,  whose  mo¬ 
ther  died — ”  “  Not  now,”  said  the 

prince  faintly  ;  “  not  now,  l  too  have  lost 
« — ”  and  he  turned  away  from  the  carriage 
in  tears. 

ml  Canning. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  by  the  way, 
that  to  Ashbourne  the  late  Mr.  Canning 
was  remarkably  partial.  Near  it  lived  a 
female  relative  to  whom  he  was  warmly 
attached,  and  under  whose  roof  many  of 
his  happiest  hours  were  spent.  It  is 
stated,  that  a  little  poem,  entitled,  “  A 
Spring  Morning  in  Dovedale,”  one  of  the 
earliest  efforts  of  his  muse,  is  still  in  ex¬ 
istence  ;  and  I  have  good  reasons  for 
knowing,  that  but  a  very  few  weeks  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  death,  he  stated,  in  conver¬ 
sation,  what  delight  he  should  feel  in 
u  going  into  that  neighbourhood,  and  re¬ 
visiting  haunts  which  to  him  had  been 
scenes  of  almost  unalloyed  enjoyment.” 

1  could  scarcely  believe,  so  exquisitely 
tranquil  is  the  scene,  the  very  murmur 
of  the  stream  which  flows  around  seems 
to  sotten  itself  in  unison  with  the  stillness 
of  the  landscape — that  Ashbourne  had 
ever  been  other  than  the  abode  of  rural 
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peace  and  comfort ;  and  yet  I  was  assured 
that  during  the  war  there  was  scarcely 
any  limit  to  the  bustle  and  gaiety  which 
pervaded  it.” 

MR.  MOORE,  THE  POET. 

At  Mayfield,  near  Ashbourne,  is  a  cot¬ 
tage  where  Moore,  it  is  stated,  composed 
La! la  liookh.  44  For  some  years  this 
distinguished  poet  lived  at  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  village  of  Mayfield  ;  and  there  was 
no  end  to  the  pleasantries  and  anecdotes 
that  were  floating  about  its  coteries  re¬ 
specting  him  ;  no  limit  to  the  recollections 
which  existed  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
poet,  of  the  wit  and  drollery  of  the  man. 
Go  where  you  would,  his  literary  relics 
were  pointed  out  to  you.  One  family 
possessed  pens  ;  and  oh  !  Mr.  Bramah  ! 
such  pens  !  they  would  have  borne  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Miss  Mitford’s ;  and  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  that  lady’s  lite¬ 
rary  implements  and  accessaries  will  ad¬ 
mit  this  is  no  common-place  praise — pens 
that  wrote  44  Paradise  and  the  Peri  ”  in 
Lalia  liookh  !  Another  showed  you  a 
glove  torn  up  into  thin  shreds  in  the  most 
even  and  regular  manner  possible ;  each 
shred  being  in  breadth  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch,  and  the  work  of  the  teeth ! 
Pairs  were  demolished  in  this  way  during 
the  progress  of  the  Life  of  Sherida?i.  A 
third  called  your  attention  to  a  note  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  strain  of  the  most  playful  ban¬ 
ter,  and  announcing  the  next  44  tragi¬ 
comedy  meeting.”  A  fourth  repeated  a 
merry  impromptu  ;  and  a  fifth  played  a 
very  pathetic  air,  composed  and  adapted 
for  some  beautiful  lines  of  Mrs.  Opie’s. 
But  to  return  to  Mayfield.  Our  desire  to 
go  over  the  cottage  which  he  had  inha¬ 
bited  was  irresistible.  It  is  neat,  but 
very  small,  and  remarkable  for  nothing 
except  combining  a  most  sheltered  situa¬ 
tion  with  the  most  extensive  prospect. 
Still  one  had  pleasure  in  going  over  it, 
and  peeping  into  the  little  book-room, 
ycleped  the  44  Poet’s  Den,”  from  which'so 
much  true  poetry  had  issued  to  delight 
and  amuse  mankind.  But  our  satisfac¬ 
tion  wa3  not  without  its  portion  of  alloy. 
As  we  approached  the  cottage,  a  figure 
scarcely  human  appeared  at  one  of  the 
windows.  Unaware  that  it  was  again 
inhabited,  we  hesitated  about  entering  ; 
when  a  livid,  half-starved  visage  present¬ 
ed  itself  through  the  lattice,  and  a  thin, 

shrill  voice  discordantly  ejaculated, _ 

44  Come  in,  gentlemen,  come  in.  Don't 
he  afeard  !  I’m  only  a  tailor  at  work  on 
the  premises.*'  This  villanous  salutation 
damped  sadly  the  illusion  of  the  scene; 
and  it  was  some  time  before  we  rallied 
sufficiently  from  this  horrible  desecration 
to  descend  to  the  poet’s  walk  in  the 
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shrubbery,  where,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  live-long  morning,  he  composed  his 
Lalia  liookh.  It  is  a  little  confined  gra¬ 
vel-walk,  in  length  about  twenty  paces  ; 
so  narrow,  that  there  is  barely  room  on  it 
for  two  persons  to  walk  abreast :  bounded 
on  one  side  by  a  straggling  row  of  stinted 
laurels,  on  the  other  by  some  old  decayed 
wooden  paling  ;  at  the  end  of  it  was  a 
huge  haystack.  Here,  without  prospect, 
space,  fields,  flowers,  or  natural  beauties 
of  any  description,  was  that  most  ima¬ 
ginative  poem  conceived,  planned,  and 
executed.  It  was  at  Mayfield,  too,  that 
those  bitter  stanzas  were  written  on  the 
death  of  Sheridan.  There  is  a  curious 
circumstance  connected  with  them  ;  they 
were  sent  to  Perry,  the  well-known 
editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Perry, 
though  no  stickler  in  a  general  way,  was 
staggered  at  the  venom  of  two  stanzas,  to 
which  I  need  not  more  particularly  al¬ 
lude,  and  wrote  to  inquire  whether  he 
might  be  permitted  to  omit  them.  The 
reply  which  he  received  was  shortly  this : 
44  You  may  insert  the  lines  in  the  Chro¬ 
nicle  or  not,  as  you  please  ;  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  indifferent  about  it ;  but  if  you  do 
insert  them,  it  must  be  verbatim .”  Mr. 
Moore’s  fame  would  not  have  suffered  by 
their  suppression  ;  his  heart  would  have 
been  a  gainer.  Some  of  his  happiest  ef¬ 
forts  are  connected  with  the  localities  of 
Ashbourne.  The  beautiful  lines  begin¬ 
ning 

“  Those  evening  bells,  those  evening  bells,” 

were  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  hearing  the 
Ashbourne  peal ;  and  sweetly  indeed  do 
they  sound  at  that  distance,  44  both 
mournfully  and  slow  while  those  ex¬ 
quisitely  touching  stanzas, 

“  Weep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb 
In  life’s  happy  morning  hath  hid  from  our  eyes,” 

were  avowedly  written  on  the  sister  of  an 
Ashbourne  gentleman,  Mr.  P —  B— . 
But  to  his  drolleries.  He  avowed  on  all 
occasions  an  utter  horror  of  ugly  women. 
He  was  heard,  one  evening,  to  observe  to 
a  lady,  whose  person  was  pre-eminently 
plain,  but  who,  nevertheless,  had  been 
anxiously  doing  her  little  endeavours  to 
attract  his  attention,  44  I  cannot  endure 
an  ugly  woman.  I’m  sure  I  could  never 
live  with  one.  A  man  that  marries  an 
ugly  woman  cannot  be  happy.”  The 
lady  observed,  that  44  such  an  observation 
she  could  not  permit  to  pass  without  re¬ 
mark.  She  knew  many  plain  couples 
who  lived  most  happily.” — 44  Don’t  talk 
of  it,”  said  the  wit ;  44  don’t  talk  of  it. 
It  cannot  be.”  -44  But  I  tell  you,”  said 
the  lady,  who  became  all  at  once  both 
piqued  and  positive,  44  it  can  be,  and  it 
is.  I  will  name  individuals  so  circum- 
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stanced.  You  have  heard  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  — .  She  speaks  in  a  deep,  gruff 
bass  voice  ;  he  in  a  thin,  shrill  treble. 
She  looks  like  a  Jean  Doree ;  he  like  a 
dried  alligator.  They  are  called  Bubble 
and  Squeak  by  some  of  their  neighbours ; 
Venus  and  Adonis  by  others.  But  what 
of  that  ?  They  are  not  handsome,  to  be 
sure  ;  and  there  is  neither  mirror  nor  pier- 
glass  to  be  found,  search  their  house  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  But  what  of 
that  ?  No  unhandsome  reflections  can, 
in  such  a  case,  be  cast  by  either  party  ! 
I  know  them  well ;  and  a  more  harmo¬ 
nious  couple  I  never  met  with.  Now, 
Mr.  M  oore,  in  reply,  what  have  you  to 
say  ?  1  flatter  myself  I  have  overthrown 

your  theory  completely.”  44  Not  a  whit. 
Colonel  —  has  got  into  a  scrape,  and,  like 
a  soldier,  puts  the  best  face  he  can  upon 
it.”  Those  still  exist  who  were  witnesses 
to  his  exultation  when  one  morning  he 
entered  Mrs  — ’s  drawing-room,  with  an 
open  letter  in  his  hand,  and,  in  liis  pecu¬ 
liarly  joyous  and  animated  manner,  ex¬ 
claimed,  44  Don’t  be  surprised  if  I  play 
all  sorts  of  antics!  I  am  like  a  child 
with  a  new  rattle  !  Here  is  a  letter  from 
my  friend  Lord  Byron,  telling  me  he  has 
dedicated  to  me  his  poem  of  the  4  Cor¬ 
sair.’  Ah,  Mrs.  — -,  it  is  nothing  new 
for  a  poor  poet  to  dedicate  his  poem  to  a 
great  lord;  but  it  is  something  passing 
strange  for  a  great  lord  to  dedicate  his 
book  to  a  poor  poet.”  Those  who  know 
him  most  intimately  feel  no  sort  of  hesi¬ 
tation  in  declaring,  that  he  has  again  and 
again  been  heard  to  express  regret  at  the 
earlier  efforts  of  his  muse  ;  or  reluctance 
in  stating,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  fact, 
that  Mr.  M.s  on  twro  different  occasions, 
endeavoured  to  repurchase  the  copyright 
of  certain  poems  ;  but,  in  each  instance, 
the  sum  demanded  was  so  exorbitant,  as 
of  itself  to  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation. 
The  attempt,  however,  does  him  honour. 
And,  affectionate  father  as  he  is  well 
known  to  be,  when  he  looks  at  his  beau¬ 
tiful  little  daughter,  and  those  fears,  and 
hopes,  and  cares,  and  anxieties,  come  over 
him  which  almost  choke  a  parent’s  utter¬ 
ance  as  he  gazes  on  a  promising  and 
idolized  child,  he  will  own  the  censures 
passed  on  those  poems  to  be  just :  nay 
more — every  year  will  find  him  more  and 
more  sensible  of  the  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  union  of  female  purity  with 
female  loveliness— more  alive  to  the  im¬ 
perative  duty,  on  a  father’s  part,  to  guard 
the  maiden  bosom  from  the  slightest  taint 
of  licentiousness.  It  is  a  fact  not  gene¬ 
rally  suspected,  though  his  last  work, 
44  The  Epicurean,”  affords  strong  internal 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  observation, 
that  few  are  more  thoroughly  conversant 


with  Scripture  than  himself.  Many  of 
Alethe’s  most  beautiful  remarks  are  sim¬ 
ple  paraphrases  of  the  sacred  volume.  He 
has  been  heard  to  quote  from  it  with  the 
happiest  effect — to  say  there  was  no  book 
like  it — no  book,  regarding  it  as  a  mere 
human  composition,  which  could  on  any 
subject  even  44  approach  it  in  poetry, 
beauty,  pathos,  and  sublimity.”  Long 
may  these  sentiments  abide  in  him  !  And 
as  no  man,  to  use  his  own  words,  44  ever 
had  fiercer  enemies  or  firmer  friends” — as 
no  man,  to  use  those  of  others,  was  ever 
more  bitter  and  sarcastic  as  a  political 
enemy,  more  affectionate  and  devoted  as 
a  private  friend,  the  more  deeply  his  fu¬ 
ture  writings  are  impregnated  with  the 
spirit  of  that  volume,  the  more  heartfelt, 
let  him  be  well  assured,  will  be  his  grati¬ 
fication  in  that  hour  when,44  we  shall  think 
of  those  we  love,  only  to  regret  that  we 
have  not  loved  more  dearly,  when  we  shall 
remember  our  enemies  only  to  forgive 
them.” 


IcUtrospettOje  ©leanings. 


REGAL  TABLET. 


( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  following  Synopsis  of  English  So¬ 
vereigns,  and  their  contemporaries,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  acceptable  to  the  readers 
of  history.  Jacobus. 


(  Normans . ) 

WILLIAM  THE  CORQ.UEROR 
began  his  reign,  14th  Oct.  1066,  died  9th 
Sept  1087*  ** 

Popes .  Contemporaries. 


Alexander  11.1061. 
Gregory  VII.  1073. 
Victor  II!.,  1086. 
Emperors  of  the 
East. 

Constantine  XIL, 
1059. 

Romanus  IV.  1063. 
MichaelVH.,1071. 
Nicephorus  1. 1078. 
Alexis  1.,  1081. 


Emperor  of  the 
West. 

Henry  IV.,  1056. 

France. 
Philip  I.,  1060. 

Scotland. 

Malcolm  I  IT.  1059. 
DonaldVIII.  1068. 


WILLIAM  RUFUS 


began  his  reign  9th  Sept.  1087,  died  2nd 
Aug.  1100. 


Popes. 

Victor  111.,  1086. 
Urban  II.,  1088. 
Pascal  II.,  1099. 
Emperor  of  the 
East . 

Alexis  I.,  1081 , 


Emperor  of  the 
West. 

Henry  IV.,  1056. 

France. 
Philip  I.,  1060. 
Scotland. 

DonaldVIII.  1068. 
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Ill 


HENRY  I. 

began  his  Teign  2nd  August  1100,  ended 
1st  Dec.  1 135. 


Popes. 

Pascal  II.,  1009. 
Gelassus  II.,  1110. 
Calistus  11.,  1110. 
Honorius  II.  1124. 
Innocent  II.,  1 130. 
Celestin  II.,  113*. 

Emperors  of  the 
East. 

Alexis  I.  1081. 
John  Cominus, 
1118. 


Emperors  of  the 
West. 

Henry  IV.,  105G. 
Henry  V.,  1 100. 
Lothatius  II.  1 125. 

France. 
Philip  I.,  1000. 
Louis  VI.,  1 108. 
Scotland. 

Donald  VI 1 1. 1008. 
Edgar,  1108. 
Alexander,  1117- 
David,  1134. 


STEPHEN 

began  his  reign  1st  Dec.  1135,  ended 
25th  Oct.  1154. 


Popes. 

Celestin  II.,  1134. 
Lucius  II.,  1144. 
EugeniuslII.1145. 
Anastasius  IV., 
1153. 

Adrian  V.,  1154. 
Emperors  of  the 
East. 

John  Cominus, 
1118. 

Emanuel  Cominus, 
1143. 


Emperors  of  the 
West. 

Lotharius  II.  1125. 
Conrad  III.,  1138. 
Frederic  I.,  1152. 

France. 

Louis  VI.,  1108. 
Louis  VII.,  1137. 

Scotland. 
David,  1134. 


Saxon  Line  Restored. 

HENRY  II. 

began  his  reign  25th  Oct.  1154,  ended 
Gth  July,  1189. 


Popes. 

Adrian  IV.,  1154. 
Alexander  II.  1154. 
Lucius  III.,  1181. 
Urban  III.,  1185. 
Gregory  VI 1 1. 1187- 
Clement  III.  1188. 
Emperors  of  the 
East. 

Emanuel  Cominus, 
1143. 

Alexis  II.,  1180. 
Andronicus  1. 1 183. 
Isaac  II.,  1185. 


Emperor  of  the 
West. 

Frederic  I.,  1152. 
France. 

Louis  VII.,  1137. 
Philip  II.,  1180. 

Scotland. 

David,  1134. 
Malcolm  IV.  1163. 
William,  1105. 


RICHARD  I. 

began  his  reign  Gth  July,  1180,  ended 
6  th  April,  1199. 


7-* mips 

Clement  I II.*  1188. 
Celestin  III.  1191. 
Innocent  III.  1198. 

Emperor's  of  the 
East. 

Isaac  II.,  1185. 
Alexis  III.,  1105. 


Emperors  of  the 
West. 

Frederic  I.,  1152. 
Henry  VI.,  1196. 
Philip  I.,  1197- 
France. 

Philip  II.,  1180. 

Scotland. 
William,  1105. 


JOHN 

began  his  reign  Gth  April,  1199,  ended 
19th  Oct.  1216. 


Popes. 

Innocent  1 1 1.  1 198. 
Honorius  III. 1215. 
Emperors  oj  the 
East. 

Alexis  III.,  1 195. 
Alexis  IV.,  1203. 
Alexis  V.,  1204. 
Theodorus  1.  1204. 
Emperors  of  the 
West. 

Philip  I.,  1 197* 
Otho  IV.,  1208. 
Frederic  II.,  1212. 


French  Emperors 
of  Constantinople. 

Baldwin  I.,  1204. 
Henry  1.,  1200. 

France. 

Philip  II.,  1180. 

Scotland. 

William,  1105. 
Alexander  II.  1214. 


HENRY  III. 

began  his  reign  10th  Oct.  1216,  ended 
16th  Nov.  1272. 


Popes. 

HonoriusIII.  1215. 
Gregory  IX.,  1227- 
Celestin  IV.,  1241. 
Innocent  IV.  1243. 
AlexanderIV.1254. 
Urban  IV.,  1201. 
Clement  IV.  1265. 
Gregory  X.,  1271. 

Emperors [  of  the 
East. 

Theodore  I.,  1204. 
John  III.,  1222. 
Theodore  II.,  1225. 
John  IV.,  1259. 
Michael  VIII.  1259. 


Emperor  of  the 
West. 

Frederic  II.,  1212. 
French  Emperors 
of  Constantinople. 
Henry  1.,  1200. 
Peter  II.,  1217- 
Robert  de  Cour, 
1221. 

Baldwin  II.,  1237- 

France. 

Philip  II.,  1180. 
Louis  VIII.,  1223. 
Louis  IX.,  1220. 
Philip  III.,  1270. 

Scotland. 

Alexander  II.  1214. 
AlexanderlII.1249. 


EDWARD  1. 

began  his  reign  16th  Nov.  1272,  ended 
7th  July,  1307. 


Popes. 

Gregory  X.,  1270. 
Innocent  V.,  1276. 
Adrian  V.,  12?6. 
John  XXI.,  1276. 
Nicholas  III.  1277 - 
Martin  IV.,  1281. 
Honorius  IV.  1285. 
Nicholas  IV.  1288. 
Celestin  V.,  1294. 
Boniface  VIII., 
1294. 

Benedict  X.,  1303. 
Clement  V.,  1305. 


Emperors  of  the 
East. 

Michat*lVIII.1259. 
Andronicus  1 1. 1 283 
Emperors  of  the 

pQf 

Frederic  II.,*  1212. 
Rodolphus  I.  1273. 
Adolphus,  1291. 
Albert  I.,  1298. 
France. 

Philip  III.,  1270. 
Philip  IV.,  1285. 

Scotland. 

Alexander  II  1.1249 
John  Baliol,  1293. 
Robert  Bruce,  1300. 
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®atf)evev. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 

TIMELY  REPARTEE. 

A  soldier  of  Marshal  Saxe’s  army 
being  discovered  in  a  theft,  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged.  What  he  had  stolen  might 
be  worth  about  5s.  The  marshal  meet¬ 
ing  him  as  he  was  being  led  to  execution, 
said  to  him,  44  What  a  miserable  fool 
you  were  to  risk  your  life  for  5s. !” — 
44  General,”  replied  the  soldier,  44  I  have 
risked  it  every  day  for  five-pence.”  This 
repartee  saved  his  life. 


marshal  villars. 

It  was  customary,  as  the  French  general 
in  command  of  the  Italian  army  passed 
through  Lyons  to  join  his  army,  for  that 
town  to  offer  him  a  purse  full  of  gold. 
Marshal  Villars  on  being  thus  compli¬ 
mented  by  the  head  magistrate,  the  latter 
concluded  his  speech  by  observing,  that 
Turenne,  who  was  the  last  commander  of 
the  Italian  army  who  had  honoured  the 
town  with  his  presence,  had  taken  the 
purse,  but  returned  the  money.  44  Ah  !” 
replied  Villars,  pocketing  both  the  purse 
and  the  gold,  44  I  have  always  looked 
upon  Turenne  to  be  inimitable .” 


LONG  STORIES. 

Capt.  S— — ,  of  the - regiment,  du¬ 

ring  the  American  war,  was  notorious  for 
a  propensity,  not  to  story-telling,  but  to 
telling  long  stories,  which  he  used  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  defiance  of  time  and  place,  often 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  immediate 
companions ;  but  he  was  so  good-humour¬ 
ed  withal,  that  they  were  loth  to  check 
him  abruptly  or  harshly.  An  opportu¬ 
nity  occurred  of  giving  him  a  hint,  which 
had  the  desired  effect.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  courtmartial  assembled  for  the 
trial  of  a  private  of  the  regiment.  The 
man  bore  a  very  good  character  in  gene¬ 
ral,  the  offence  he  had  committed  was 
slight,  and  the  court  was  rather  at  a  loss 
what  punishment  to  award,  for  it  was  re¬ 
quisite  to  award  some,  as  the  man  had 
been  found  guilty.  While  they  were  de¬ 
liberating  on  this,  Major - ,  now  Ge¬ 
neral  Sir  - ,  suddenly  turning  to  the 

president,  said,  in  his  dry  manner,  44  Sup¬ 
pose  we  sentence  him  to  hear  two  of 
Captain  S - ’s  long  stories.” 


GENUINE  GAELIC  PROCLAMATION. 
The  crier  sounds  a  flourish  on  that  de¬ 
lightful  sonorous  instrument,  the  bag¬ 
pipe,  then  loquitor,  44  Tak  tent  a’  ye  land 
louping  hallions,  the  meickle  deil  tamn 
ye,  tat  are  within  the  bounds.  If  any 
o’  ye  be  foond  fishing  in  ma  Lort  Pread- 


alpine’s  gruns,  he  ’ll  be  first  headit,  and 
syne  hangit,  and  syne  droom’t  ;  an’  if  ta 
loon’s  bauld  enough  to  come  bock  again, 
his  horse  and  cart  will  be  ta’en  frae  him  ; 
and  if  ta  teils’  sae  grit  wi’  him  tat  he 
shows  his  ill  faurd  face  ta  three  times, 
far  waur  things  wull  be  dune  till  him. 
An  noo  tat  ye  a’  ken  ta  wull  o’  ta  lairt, 
I’ll  e’en  gang  hame  and  sup  my  brose.” 


TO  LOUISA. 

L  et  me  but  hope 
O  lovely  maid, 

U  ever  will  be  mine, 

I  ’ll  bless  my  fate, 

S  upremely  great, 

A  happy  Valentine.  N.  R.  H. 


A  DEAD  SUBJECT. 

44  Dyed  stockings  are  always  rotten,” 
said  a  Nottingham  warehouseman.  . — 
44  Yes,”  replied  a  by-stander, 44  and  you’ll 
be  rotten  when  you’re  dead.” 

Grizzle. 


What  will  some  grave  people  say  to 
this  ? — from  a  44  Constant  Reader.”  A 
little  boy  having  swallowed  a  medal  of 
Napoleon,  ran  in  great  tribulation  to  his 
mother,  and  told  her  44  that  he  had  swal¬ 
lowed  Boneparty .” 


PURCHASERS  of  the  MIRROR,  who  may  wish 
to  complete  their  sets  are  informed,  that  every 
volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately.  The  whole  of  the  numbers 
are  now  in  print,  and  can  be  procured  by  giving 
an  order  to  any  Bookseller  or  Newsvender. 

Complete  sets  Vol  I.  to  XII.  in  boards,  price 
£3.  5s.  half  bound,  £i.  2s.  C d. 


LI\I BIRD'S  EDITIONS. 

CHEAP  and  POPULAR  WORKS  published  at 
the  Mirror  Office  in  the  Strand,  near  Somer¬ 
set  Hotise. 

The  ARABIAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENTS,  Embellished  with  nearly  150  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Price  6s.  6d.  boards 
The  TALES  of  the  GENII.  Price  2s. 

The  MICROCOSM.  By  the  Right  Hon.  G. 
Canning.  & c.  Price  2s. 

PuU  lAROH’S  LIVES,  with  Fifty  Portraits, 
2  voE.  price  13s.  boards. 

COWPER’S  POEMS,  with  12  Engravings, 
price  3s  6d.  boards. 

COOK’S  VOYAGES,  2  vols.  price  8s.  boards. 
The  CABINET  of  CURIOSITIES :  or,  Won¬ 
ders  of  the  World  Display  ed.  Price  5s.  boards. 

BEAUTIES  of  SCOTT,  2  vols.  price  7s. 
boards. 

The  ARC  A  IN  A  of  SCIENCE  for  1828.  Price 
4  s.  6d.  v 

Any  of  the  above  Works  can  be  purchased 
in  Parts. 

GOLDSMITH’S  ESSAYS.  Priee  8d. 

Dr.  FRANKLIN’S  ESSAYS.  Price  Is.  2d. 
BACON’S  ESSAYS  Price  8d. 
SALMAGUNDI.  Price  Is.  8d. 


Printed  and  Published  by  j.  LIMBIRD,  143, 
Strand,  (near  Somerset  House, )  London  ;  sold 
by  ERNEST  FLEISCHER-  626,  New  Market, 
Leipsic ;  and  by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers . 
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SBtartouft  Castle. 


The  history  of  a  fabric,  so  intimately 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  events  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of 
our  country,  as  that  of  Warwick  Castle, 
cannot  fail  to  be  alike  interesting  to  the 
antiquary,  the  historian,  and  the  man  of 
letters.  This  noble  edifice  is  also  ren¬ 
dered  the  more  attractive,  as  being  one 
of  the  very  few  that  have  escaped  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  war,  or  have  defied  the  moulder¬ 
ing  hand  of  time ;  it  having  been  inhabited 
from  its  first  foundation  up  to  the  present 
time,  a  period  of  nearly  one  thousand 
years.  Before,  however,  noticing  the 
castle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  antiquity  of  the  town  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  ornament. 

The  town  of  Warwick  is  delightfully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county  to  which 
it  has  given  its  name,  and  of  which  it  is 
the  principal  town.  Much  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  among  antiquaries,  as  to 
whether  it  be  of  Roman  or  Saxon  origin  ; 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  Rous,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  learned  Dugdale,*  that  its 
foundation  is  as  remote  as  the  earliest  pe¬ 


riod  of  the  Christian  era.  These  authors 
attribute  its  erection  to  Gutheline,  or 
Kimbeline,  a  British  king,  who  called  it 
after  his  own  name,  Caer-Guthleon,  a 
compound  of  the  British  word  Caer, 
( civitas ,)  and  Gutieon,  or  Gutheline,  which 
afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  was 
usually  denominated  Caerleon.  We  are 
also  informed  that  Guiderius,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Kimbeline,  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  it,  granting  thereto  numerous  pri¬ 
vileges  and  immunities  ;  but  being  after¬ 
wards  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Piets  and  Scots,  it  lay 
in  a  ruinous  condition  until  it  was  rebuilt 
by  the  renowned  Caractacus.  This  town 
afterwards  greatly  suffered  from  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  Danish  invaders  ;  but  was 
again  repaired  by  the  lady  Ethelfleda, 
the  daughter  of  King  Alfred,  to  whom  it 
had  been  given,  together  with  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Mercia,  of  which  it  was  the  Capi- 
tal,  by  her  father.  Camden, *f*  with  whose 
opinion  several  other  antiquaries  also 
concur,  supposes  that  Warwick  was  the 
ancient  Presidium  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  post  where  the  pragfect  of  the  Dalma- 


*  “  Warwickshire,”  p.  298,  edit.  1661. 
VOL.  XIII.  I 


f  Vide  Camden’s  “  Britannia,”  by  Eishop 
Giosan,  vol.  i.  p.  603,  edit.  1722. 
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tian  horse  was  stationed  by  the  governor 
of  Britain,  as  mentioned  in  the  Notitia. 

The  appearance  of  this  town  in  the 
time  of  Leland  is  thus  described  by  that 
celebrated  writer  ; — u  The  town  of  War¬ 
wick  hath  been  right  strongly  defended 
and  waullid,  having  a  compace  of  a  good 
mile  within  the  waul.  The  dike  is  most 
manifestly  perceived  from  the  castelle  to 
the  west  gate,  and  there  is  a  great  crest 
of  yearth  that  the  waul  stood  on.  Within 
the  precincts  of  the  toune  is  but  one  pa- 
roche  chirche,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  toune,  faire 
and  large.  The  toune  standeth  on  a  main 
rokki  hill,  rising  from  est  to  west.  The 
beauty  and  glory  of  it  is  yn  two  streetes, 
whereof  the  hye  street  goes  from  est  to 
west,  having  a  righte  goodely  crosse  in 
the  middle  of  it,  making  a  quadrivium, 
and  goeth  from  north  to  south.”  Its 
present  name  is  derived,  according  to 
Matthew  Paris,  from  Warmund,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  tyho 
rebuilt  it,  and  called  it  after  his  own 
name,  Warwick.* 

* 

The  castle,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  specimens  of  the  ancient  ba¬ 
ronial  splendour  of  our  ancestors  now  re¬ 
maining  in  this  kingdom,  rears  its  proud 
and  lofty  turrets,  gray  with  age,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  It  stands 
on  a  rocky  eminence,  forty  feet  in  perpen¬ 
dicular  height,  and  overhanging  the  river, 
which  laves  its  base.  The  first  fortified 
building  on  this  spot  was  erected  by  the 
before-mentioned  lady  Ethelfleda,  who 
built  the  donjon  upon  an  artificial  mound 
of  earth.  No  part  of  that  edifice,  how¬ 
ever,  is  now  supposed  to  remain,  except 
the  mound,  which  is  still  to  be  traced  in 
the  western  part  of  the  grounds  surround¬ 
ing  the  castle.  The  present  structure  is 
evidently  the  work  of  different  ages,  the 
most  ancient  part  being  erected,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  “  Domesday  Book,”  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  which 
document  also  informs  us,  that  it  was  u  a 
special  strong  hold  for  the  midland  part 
of  the  kingdom.”  In  the  reign  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Norman  it  received  considerable 
additions  and  improvements  ;  when  Tur- 
chill,  the  then  vicomes  of  Warwick,  was 
ordered  by  that  monarch  to  enlarge  and 
repair  it.  The  Conqueror,  however,  being 
distrustful  of  Turchill,  committed  the 
custody  of  it  to  one  of  his  own  followers, 
Henry  de  Newburgh,  whom  he  created 

*  “  Inter  Occidentalium  Anglomim  Reges  il~ 
ustrissimos,  prsecipua  commendationis  laude 
celebratur,  rex  Warmundus,  ab  his  qui  Histo¬ 
ries  Anglorum  non  solum  relatu  proferre,  sed 
etiam  scriptis  inserere,  consueverant.  Is  fuu- 
dator  cujusdam  urbis  a  seipso  denominate ; 
quae  lingua  Anglicana  Warwick,  id  est.  Curia 
Warmundi  nuncupatur.”—  Matthaei  Paris  «  His- 
toria  Major,”  a  Watts,  edit.  1640. 


Earl  of  Warwick,  the  first  of  that  title 
of  the  Norman  line.  The  stately  build¬ 
ing  at  the  north-east  angle,  called  Guy's 
Tower ,  was  erected  in  the  year  1391, 
by  Thomas  Beauchamp,  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  first  earl  of  that  family, 
and  was  so  called  in  honour  of  the  an¬ 
cient  hero  of  that,  name,  and  also  one 
of  the  earls  of  Warwick.  It  is  128  feet 
in  height,  and  the  walls,  which  are  of 
solid  masonry,  measure  10  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness.  Ccesar's  Tower ,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
fabric,  is  147  feet  in  height ;  but  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  less  lofty  than  that  of  Guy’s, 
from  its  being  situated  on  a  less  elevated 
part  of  the  rock. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Warwick 
Castle  was  of  such  importance,  that  secu¬ 
rity  was  required  from  Margery,  the  sister 
and  heiress  of  Thomas  de  Newburgh,  the 
sixth  earl  of  the  Norman  line,  that,  she 
would  not  marry  with  any  person  in  whom, 
the  king  could  not  place  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence.  During  the  same  reign,  in  the 
year  1265,  William  Manduit,  who  had 
garrisoned  the  castle  on  the  side  of  the 
king  against  the  rebellious  barons,  was 
surprised  by  John  Gifford,  the  governor 
of  Kenilworth  Castle,  who,  having  de¬ 
stroyed  a  great  part  of  the  walls,  took 
him,  together  with  the  countess,  his  wife, 
prisoners  ;  and  a  ransom  of  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  marks  were  paid,  before  their  release 
could  be  obtained.  The  last  attack  which 
it  sustained  was  during  the  civil  wars  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  be¬ 
sieged  for  a  fortnight,  but  did  not  sur¬ 
render. 

Few  persons  have  made  a  greater  figure 
in  history  than  the  earls  of  Warwick, 
from  the  renowned 

- -  Sir  Guy  of  Warwicke,  as  was  weten 

In  palmer  wyse,  as  Colman  bath  it  wry  ten  ; 

The  battaill  toke  on  hym  for  Englandis  right, 
With  the  Colbrond  in  armes  for  to  fight, f 

up  to  the  accomplished  Sir  Fulk  Greville, 
to  whom  the  castle,  with  all  its  depen¬ 
dencies,  was  granted  by  James  I.,  after 
having  passed  through  the  successive 
lines  of  Beauchamp,  Neville,  Plantage- 
net,  and  Dudley.  L.  L. 


ODE  TO  THE  LONDON  STONE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Mound  of  antiquity’s  dark  hidden  ways, 

Though  long  thou’st  slumber’d  in  thy  holy 
niche, 

Now,  the  first  time,  a  modern  bard  essays 
To  crave  thy  primal  use,  the  what  and  which  ! 
Speak  !  break  my  sorry  ignorance  asunder! 

City  stone-benge,  of  aldermanic  wonder. 

t  Hardynge’s  “  Chronicle,”  p.  211,  edit.  1812. 
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Wert  thou  a  fragment  of  a  Druid  pile, 

Some  glorious  throne  of  early  British  art  ? 
Some  trophy  worthy  of  our  rising  isle, 

Soon  from  its  dull  obscurity  to  start. 

'Vert  thou  an  altar  for  a  world’s  respect  ? 

Now  the  sole  remnant  of  thy  fame  and  sect. 

"  ert  thou  a  churchyard  ornament,  to  braid 
The  charnel  of  putridity,  and  part 
The  spot  where  what  was  mortal  had  been  laid, 
With  all  thy  native  coldness  in  his  heart  ? 

Thou  sure  wert  not  the  stone — let  critics  cavil ! _ 

Of  quack  M.  D.  who  lectur’d  on  the  gravel. 

Did  e’er  fat  Falstaff,  wreathing  ’neaih  his  cup 
Of  glorious  sack,  unable  to  reel  home. 

Sit  on  thy  breast,  and  give  his  fancy  up. 

The  all  that  wine  had  given  pow’r  to  roam. 
And  left  the  mind  in  gay, but  dreamy  talk, 
Wakeful  in  wit  when  legs  denied  to  walk  ? 

Did  e’er  wise  Shakspeare  brood  upon  thy  mass, 
And  whimsey  theo  to  any  wondrous  use 
Of  sage  forefathers,  in  his  verse  to  class 
That  which  a  worse  bard  had  despis’d  to  choose, 
Unconscious  how  the  meanest  objects  grow. 
Giants  of  notice  in  the  poet’s  show? 

Canst  thou  not  tell  a  tale  of  varied  life, 

Thatga  ve  Time's  annals  their  recording  name  ? 
No  notes  of  Cade,  marching  with  mischief  rife, 
By  Britain’s  misery  to  raise  his  fame  7 
Wert  thou  the  hone  that  “  City’s  Lord”  essay’d* 
To  make  the  whetstone  of  his  rebel  blade  ? 

Wert  thou — ’tis  pleasant  to  imagine  it. 

Howe'er  absurd  such  notions  may  be  thought — 
When  the  wide  heavens,  wild  with  thunder  fit, 
Huge  hailstones  to  distress  the  nation  wrought, 
A  mass  congeal’d  of  heaven’s  artill’ry  w  ain,f 
A  “  hailstone  chorus”  of  a  Mary’s  reign  ? 

Or,  wert  thou  part  of  monumental  shrine 
Rais’d  to  a  genius,  who,  for  daily  bread, 

While  living,  the  base  world  had  left  to  pine. 
Only  to  find  his  value  out  when  dead? 

Say,  wert  thou  any  such  memento  lone. 

Of  bard  who  wrote  for  bread,  and  got  a  stone? 

How  many  nations  slumber  on  their  deeds, 

The  all  that’s  left  them  of  their  mighty  race  ? 
How  may  heroes’  bosoms,  wars,  and  creeds 
Have  sought  in  stilly  death  a  resting  place, 
Since  thou  first  gave  thy  presence  to  the  air. 
Thou,  who  art  looking  scarce  the  worse  for  wear  ? 

Oft  may  each  wave  have  travell’d  to  the  shore, 
That  ends  the  vasty  ocean’s  unknown  sway, 
Since  thou  wrert  first  from  earth’s  remotest  pore. 
Rais’d  as  an  emblem  of  man’s  craft  to  lay  ; 

Yet  those  same  waves  shall  dwindle  into  earth, 
Ere,  lost  in  time,  we  learn  thy  primal  worth. 

They  tell  us  “  walls  have  ears”— then  why,  for¬ 
sooth, 

Hast  thou  no  tongue,  like  ancient  stones  of 
Rome, 

To  paint  the  gory  days  of  Britain’s  youth, 

And  what  thou  wert  when  viler  was  thy  home  ? 
Man  makes  thy  kindred  record  of  his  name — 
Hast  thou  no  tongue  to  lnstorize  thy  fame  ? 

*  “  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  the  city.” — Vide 
SLakspeare. 

t  In  the  reign  of  Mary,  hailstones,  which  mea¬ 
sured  fifteen  inches  in  circumference,  fell  upon 
and  destroyed  two  small  towns  near  Notting¬ 
ham.— Cooper’s  Hist.  England. 
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But  thou !  O,  thou  hast  nothing  to  repent  I 
Lump  of  mysteriousness,  the  hand  of  Time 
No  early  pleasures  from  thy  hreast  could  cheat, 
Or  witness  in  decay  thine  early  prime  ! 

Yes,  thou  didst  e’er  in  stony  slumbers  lay, 
Defying  each  M*  Adam  of  his  day. 

Eternity  of  stone  !  Time’s  lasting  shrine  ! 

Whose  minutes  shall  by  thee  unheeded  pour  ! 
With  whom  iu  still  companionship  thou ’It  twine 
The  past,  the  present,  shall  be  evermore. 
While  innate  strength  shall  shield  thee  from  his 
hurt, 

And  worlds  remain  stone  blind  to  what  thou 
wert.  p,  T. 

TIIE  NECK.* 

A  SWEDISH  TRADITION. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

His  cheek  was  blanch’d,  but  beautiful  and  soft, 
each  curling  tress 

Wav’d  round  the  harp,  o’er  which  he  bent  with 
zepbyrine  caress  ; 

And  as  that  lyrist  sat  all  lorn,  upon  the  silv’ry 
stream, 

The  music  of  his  harp  was  as  tbs  music  of  a 
dream, 

Most  mournfully  delicious,  like  those  tones  that 
wound  the  heart, 

Yet  soothe  it,  when  it  cherishes  the  griefs  that 
ne’er  depart. 

“  0  Neck  !  O  water-spirit !  demon,  delicate,  and 
fair  !* 

The  young  twain  cried,  who  heard  his  lay,  “  why 
art  thou  harping  there? 

Thine  airy  form  is  drooping,  Neck  !  thy  cheek  is 
pale  with  dree. 

And  torrents  shouldst  tliou  weep,  poor  fay,  no 
Saviour  lives  for  thee  /” 

All  mournful  look  d  the  eltlet  then,  and  sobbing, 
cast  aside 

His  harp,  and  with  a  piteous  wail,  sunk  fathoms 
in  the  tide. 

Keen  sorrow  seiz’d  those  gentle  youths,  who’d 
given  cureless  pain — 

In  haste  they  sought  their  priestly  sire,  in  haste 
return’d  again ; 

Return’d  to  view  the  elf  enthron’d  in  waters  as 
before, 

Whose  music  now  was  sighs,  whose  tears  gush’d 
e’en  from  his  heart’s  core. 

“  Why  weeping,  Neck  ?  look  up,  and  clear  those 
tearful  eyes  of  blue — 

Our  father  bids  us  say,  that  thy  Redeemer  liveth 
too!" 

Oh,  beautiful  !  blest  words  !  they  sooth’d  the 
Nikkar’s  anguish’d  breast, 

As  breezy,  angel-whisperings  lull  holy  ones  to 
rest. 

*  The  Neck,  a  water  spirit,  answering,  in 
Sweden,  &c.  to  the  Scottish  kelpie,  as  to  its 
place  of  abode  ;  but  we  believe  its  character  is 
not  so  mischievous.  The  northern  idea,  that  all 
fairies,  demons,  &c.  who  resided  in  this  world, 
were  spirits  out  of  the  pale  of  salvation,  is  very 
ancient.  Mr.  Keightley  assures  us,  that  the 
legend  of  which  these  stanzas  attempt  a  ver¬ 
sification,  is  extremely  popular  in  Sweden.” — 
Vide  “  Fairy  Mythology.” 
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He  seiz’d  his  harp— its  airy  strings,  beneath  a 
master  hand, 

Woke  melodies,  too,  too  divine  for  earth  or  elfin 
land ; 

He  rais’d  his  glad,  rich  voice  in  song,  and  sink¬ 
ing  saw  the  sun. 

Ere  in  that  hymn  of  love  he  paus’d,  for  Paradise 
begun !  M.  L.  B. 


PLAN  FOR  SNUFF  TAKERS  TO 
PAY  OFF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

As  snuff-taking  seems  to  increase,  the 
following  plan  might  be  adopted  by  the 
patrons  of  that  art,  to  ease  John  Bull  of 
his  weight ,  and  make  him  feel  as  light 
and  easy ,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  pinch  of 
the  “  Prince  Regent's  Mixture 

Lord  Stanhope  says,  “  Every  professed, 
inveterate,  and  incurable  snuff-taker,  at  a 
moderate  computation,  takes  one  pinch  in 
ten  minutes.  Every  pinch,  with  the 
agreeable  ceremony  of  blowing  and  wip¬ 
ing  the  nose,  and  other  incidental  circum¬ 
stances,  consumes  a  minute  and  a  half. 
One  minute  and  a  half  out  of  every  ten, 
allowing  sixteen  hours  and  a  half-  to  a 
snuff-taking  day,  amounts  to  two  hours 
and  twenty-four  minutes  out  of  every  na¬ 
tural  day,  or  one  day  out  of  every  ten. 
One  day  out  of  every  ten  amounts  to 
thirty-six  days  and  a  half  in  a-year.  Hence, 
if  we  suppose  the  practice  to  be  persisted 
in  forty  years,  two  entire  years  of  the 
snuff-taker’s  life  will  be  dedicated  to  tick¬ 
ling  his  nose,  and  two  more  to  blowing  it. 
The  expense  of  snuff,  snuff-boxes,  and 
handkerchiefs,  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  second  essay,  in  which  it  will  appear, 
that  this  luxury  encroaches  as  much  on 
the  income  of  the  snuff- taker  as  it  does 
on  his  time  (  and  that  by  a  proper  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  time  and  money  thus  lost 
to  the  public,  a  fund  might  be  consti¬ 
tuted  for  the  discharge  of  the  national 
debt.” 

Queries. — Is  not  this  subject  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  finance  committee  ? 
Might  not  the  cigar  gentlemen  add  to  the 
discharge  of  the  debt  ?  P.  T.  W. 

THE  DIVIDED  HOUSEHOLD. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Our  hearth — we  hear  its  music  now— to  us  a 
bower  and  home ; 

When  will  its  lustre  in  our  souls  with  Spring’s 
young  freshness  come? 

Sweet  faces  beam’d  around  it  then,  and  cherub 
lips  did  weave 

Their  clear  Hosannas  in  the  glow  that  ting’d  the 
skies  at  eve ! 

Ob,  lonely  is  our  forest  stream,  and  bare  the 
woodland  tree, 

And  whose  sunny  wreath  of  leaves  (he  cuckoo 
carolled  free ; 


The  pilgrim  passeth  by  our  cot — no  hand  shall 
greet  him  there — 

The  household  is  divided  now,  and  mute  the 
evening  pray’r ! 

Amid  green  walks  and  fringed  slopes,  still  gleams 
the  village  pond, 

And  see,  a  hoar  and  sacred  pile,  the  old  church 
peers  beyond  ; 

And  there  we  deem’d  it  bliss  to  gaze  upon  the 
Sabbath  skies, — 

Gold  as  our  sister’s  clustering  hair,  and  blue  as 
her  meek  eyes. 

Our  home — when  will  these  eyes,  now  dimm’d 
with  frequent  weeping,  see 

The  infant’s  pure  and  rosy  ark,  the  stripling’s 
sanctuary  ? 

When  will  these  throbbing  hearts  grow  calm 
around  its  lighted  hearth  ? — 

Quench’d  is  the  fire  within  its  walls,  and  hush’d 
the  voice  of  mirth  ! 

The  haunts— they  are  forsaken  now— where  our 
companions  play’d ; 

We  see  their  silken  ringlets  glow  amid  the  moon¬ 
light  glade  ; 

We  hear  their  voices  floating  up  like  paean  songs 
divine ; 

Their  path  is  o’er  the  violet-beds  beneath  the 
springing  vine ! 

Restore,  sweet  spirit  of  our  home !  our  native 
hearth  restore — 

Why  are  our  bosoms  desolate,  our  summer  ram¬ 
bles  o’er  ? 

Let  thy  mild  light  on  us  be  pour’d— our  raptures 
kindle  up, 

And  with  a  portion  of  thy  bliss  illume  the  house¬ 
hold  cup. 

Vet  mourn  not,  wanderers— unto  you  a  thrilling 
hope  is  given, 

A  tabernacle  unconfiu’d,  an  endless  home  in 
heaven  ! 

And  though  ye  are  divided  now,  ye  shall  be  made 
as  one 

In  Eden,  beauteous  as  the  skies  that  o’er  your 
childhood  shone  ! 

Deal.  Reginald  Augustine. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  KISSING. 

BY  A  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  ART. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

*•  Away  with  your  fictions  of  flimsy  romauce, 
Those  tissues  of  falsehood  which  folly  has 
wove ; 

Give  me  the  mild  gleam  of  the  soul  breathing 
glance, 

And  the  rapture  which  dwells  in  the  first  kiss 
of  love.”  Byron. 

There  is  no  national  custom  so  univer¬ 
sally  and  so  justly  honoured  with  esteem 
and  respect,  “  winning  golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  people,”  as  kissing. 
Generally  speaking,  we  discover  that  a 
usage  which  finds  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar,  is  despised  and  detested  by  the 
educated,  the  refined,  and  the  proud  ;  but 
this  elegant  practice  forms  a  brilliant  ex¬ 
ception  to  a  rule  otherwise  tolerably  abso¬ 
lute.  Kissing  possesses  infinite  claims 
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to  our  love,  claims  which  no  other  custom 
in  the  wide  world  can  even  pretend  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Kissing  is  an  endearing,  affec¬ 
tionate,  ancient,  rational,  and  national 
mode  of  displaying  the  thousand  glowing 
emotions  of  the  soul  ; — it  is  traced  back 
by  some  as  far  as  the  termination  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  for  say  they,  44  Upon  the 
return  of  the  Grecian  warriors,  their  wives 
met  them,  and  joined  their  lips  together 
with  joy.”  There  are  some,  however, 
who  give  the  honour  of  having  invented 
kissing  to  Rouix,  or  Rowena,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Hengist,  the  Saxon  ;  a  Dutch  his¬ 
torian  tells  us,  she,  44  pressed  the  beaker 
with  her  lipkens  (little  lips,)  and  saluted 
the  amorous  Vortigern  with  a  husgin 
(little  kiss,)”  and  this  latter  authority  we 
ourselves  feel  most  inclined  to  rely  on  ; 
deeply  anxious  to  secure  to  our  fair  coun¬ 
trywomen  the  honour  of  having  invented 
this  delightful  art. 

Numberless  are  the  authors  who  have 
written  and  spoken  with  rapture  on  En¬ 
glish  kissing. 

44  The  women  of  England,”  says  Po- 
lydore  Virgil,  44  not  only  salute  their  re¬ 
lations  with  a  kiss,  but  all  persons  pro¬ 
miscuously  ;  and  this  ceremony  they 
repeat,  gently  touching  them  with  their 
lips,  not  only  with  grace,  but  without  the 
least  immodesty.  Such,  however,  as  are 
of  the  blood-royal  do  not  kiss  their  infe¬ 
riors,  but  offer  the  back  of  the  hand,  as 
men  do,  by  way  of  saluting  each  other.” 

Erasmus  too — the  grave,  the  phlegma¬ 
tic  Erasmus,  melts  into  love  and  playful 

thoughts,  when  he  thinks  of  kisses _ 

44  Did  you  but  know,  my  Faustus,” 
he  writes  mto  one  of  his  friends,  44  the 
pleasures  which  England  affords,  you 
would  fly  here  on  winged  feet,  and  if  your 
gout  would  not  allow  you,  you  would 
wish  yourself  a  Daedalus.  To  mention 
to  you  one  among  many  things,  here  are 
nymphs  of  the  loveliest  looks,  good  hu¬ 
moured,  and  whom  you  would  prefer 
even  to  your  favourite  Muses.  Here  also 
prevails  a  custom  never  enough  to  be 
commended,  that  wherever  you  come, 
every  one  receives  you  with  a  kiss,  and 
when  you  take  your  leave,  every  one 
gives  you  a  kiss  ;  when  you  return,  kisses 
again  meet  you.  If  any  one  leaves  you 
they  give  you  a  kiss ;  if  you  meet  any 
one,  the  first  salutation  is  a  kiss;  in  short, 
wherever  you  go,  kisses  every  where 
abound  ;  which,  my  Faustus,  did  you  once 
taste  how  very  sweet  and  how  very  fra¬ 
grant  they  are,  you  would  not,  like  .Solon, 
wish  for  ten  years  exile  in  England,  but 
would  desire  to  spend  there  the  whole  of 
your  life.” 

Oh  what  miracles  have  been  wrought 
by  a  kiss  !  Philosophers,  stoics,  hermits, 


and  misers  have  become  men  of  the  world, 
of  taste,  and  of  generosity  ;  idiots  have 
become  wise  ;  and,  truth  to  tell,  wise  men 
idiots — warriors  have  turned  cowards  and 
cowards  brave — statesmen  have  become 
poets,  and  political  economists  sensible 
men.  Oh,  wonderful  art,  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  such  strange  effects  !  to  thee,  the 
magic  powers  of  steam  seem  common¬ 
place  and  tedious  ;  the  wizard  may  break 
his  rod  in  despair,  and  the  king  his  scep¬ 
tre,  for  thou  canst  effect  in  a  moment  what 
they  may  vainly  labour  years  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Well  may  the  poet  celebrate  thy 
praises  in  words  that  breathe  and  thoughts 
that  burn  ;  well  may  the  minstrel  fire 
with  sudden  inspiration  and  strike  the 
lute  with  rapture  when  he  thinks  of  thee; 
well  might  the  knight  of  bygone  times 
brave  every  danger  when  thou  wert  his 
bright  reward  ;  well  might  Vortigern  re¬ 
sign  his  kingdom,  or  Mark  Antony  the 
world,  when  it  was  thee  that  tempted. 
Long,  long,  may  England  be  praised  for 
her  prevalence  of  this  divine  custom  ! 
Long  may  British  women  be  as  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  fragrance  of  their  kisses,  as 
they  ever  were,  and  ever  will  be  for  their 
virtue  and  their  beauty. 

Childe  Wilful. 


iHotes  of  a  lieaUer. 

44  COMPANION  TO  THE  THEATRES.” 

An  inveterate  play-goer  announces  a 
little  manual  under  this  title,  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  a  few  days.  Such  a  work,  if  well 
executed,  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
aamteur  and  visitor,  as  well  as  attractive  to 
the  general  reader.  The  outline  or  plan 
looks  well,  and  next  week  we  may  pro¬ 
bably  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  its 
execution. 


VOYAGE  TO  INDIA. 

The  generality  of  our  society  on  board 
was  respectable,  and  some  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  men  of  education  and  talent. 
Excepting  that  there  was  no  lady  of  the 
party,  it  was  composed  of  the  usual  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  found  at  the  cuddy-table  of 
an  outward  bound  Indiaman.  First,  there 
was  a  puisne  judge,  intrenched  in  all  the 
dignity  of  a  dispenser  of  law  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  loving  subjects  beyond  the  Cape, 
with  a  Don't  tell  me  kind  of  face-,  a  ma¬ 
gisterial  air,  and  dictatorial  manner,  ever 
more  ready  to  lay  down  the  law,  than  to 
lay  down  the  lawyer.  Then,  there  was  a 
general  officer  appointed  to  the  staff  in 
India,  in  consideration  of  his  services  on 
Wimbledon  Common  and  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  proceeding  to  teach  the  art  mili- 
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tary  to  the  Indian  army — a  man  of  gen¬ 
tlemanly  but  rather  pompous  manners  ; 
who,  considering  his  simple  nod  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  bows  of  half  a  dozen  subordi¬ 
nates,  could  never  swallow  a  glass  of  wine 
at  dinner  without  lumping  at  least  that 
number  of  officers  or  civilians  in  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  join  him,  while  his  aid-de- 
camp  practised  the  same  airs  among  the 
cadets.  Then,  there  was  a  proportion  of 
civilians  and  Indian  officers  returning  from 
furlough  or  sick  certificate,  with  patched- 
up  livers,  and  lank  countenances,  from 
which  two  winters  of  their  native  climate 
had  extracted  only  just  sufficient  sun¬ 
beams  to  leave  them  of  a  dirty  lemon 
colour.  Next,  there  were  a  few  officers 
belonging  to  detachments  of  king’s  troops 
proceeding  to  join  their  regiments  in  In¬ 
dia,  looking,  of  course,  with  some  degree 
of  contempt  on  their  brethren  in  arms, 
whose  rank  was  bounded  by  the  longitude 
of  the  Cape ;  but  condescending  to  patro¬ 
nize  some  of  the  most  gentlemanly  of  the 
cadets.  These,  with  a  free  mariner,  and 
no  inconsiderable  sprinkling  of  writers, 
cadets,  and  assistant-surgeons,  together 
with  the  officers  of  the  ship,  who  dined 
at  the  captain’s  table,  formed  a  party,  of 
about  twenty-five. —  Twelve  Years ’  Mili¬ 
tary  Adventure. 


EDUCATION  IN  DENMARK. 
Much  pains  has  lately  been  taken  in 
Denmark  to  promote  the  means  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  and  Lancasterian 
schools  have  been  generally  established 
throughout  the  country.  We  have  now 
before  us  the  Report  made  to  the  king  by 
the  Chevalier  Abrahamson,  of  the  pro¬ 
gress,  prospects,  and  present  state  of  the 
schools  for  mutual  instruction  in  Den¬ 
mark,  to  the  28'ch  of  January,  1828,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  2,371  schools  for 
mutual  instruction  have  been  established, 
and  are  in  full  progress,  in  the  different 
districts  of  the  kingdom  and  in  the  army. 
— North  American  Review. 


RECORDS. 

Some  faint  idea  of  the  bulk  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  records  may  be  obtained,  by  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  fact,  that  a  single  statute,  the 
Land  Tax  Commissioners’  Act,  passed 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  majesty,  measures,  when  unrolled, 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  feel,  or  nearly 
twice  the  length  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
within  the  walls ;  and  if  it  ever  should 
become  necessary  to  consult  the  fearful 
volume,  an  able-bodied  man  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  during  three  hours  in  coiling  and 
uncoiling  its r  monstrous,  folds.  Should 
our  law  manufactory  go  on  at  this  rate, 
add  we  do  not  anticipate  any  interruption 


in  its  progress,  we  may  scon  be  able  to1 
belt  the  round  globe  with  parchment. 
When,  to  the  solemn  acts  of  legislature, 
we  add  the  showers  of  petitions,  which 
lie  (and  in  more  senses  than  one)  upon 
the  table,  every  night  of  the  session  ;  the 
bills,  which,  at  the  end  of  every  term, 
are  piled  in  stacks,  under  the  parental 
custody  of  our  good  friends,  the  Six 
Clerks  in  Chancery  ;  and  the  innumera¬ 
ble  membranes,  which,  at  every  hour  of 
the  day,  are  transmitted  to  the  gloomy 
dens  and  recesses  of  the  different  courts 
of  common-law  and  of  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  throughout  the  kingdom,  we  are 
afraid  that  there  are  many  who  may 
think  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
for  performing  the  operation  which  Hugh 
Peters  recommended  as  u  A  good  work 
for  a  good  Magistrate.”  This  learned 
person,  it  will  be  recollected,  exhorted 
the  commonwealth  men  to  destroy  all  the 
muniments  in  the  Tower  —  a  proposal 
which  Prynne  considers  as  an  act  inferior 
only  in  atrocity  to  his  participation  in  the 
murder  of  Charles  1.,  and  v»re  should  not 
be  surprised  if  some  zealous  reformer 
were  to  maintain,  that  a  general  confla¬ 
gration  of  these  documents  would  be  the 
most  essential  benefit  that  could  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  realm _ Quarterly  Rev. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 

In  the  German  universities  an  extensive 
branch  of  lectures  is  formed  by  the  JEn- 
cyclopcedias  of  the  various  sciences.  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  originally  implied  the  com¬ 
plete  course  or  circle  of  a  liberal  education 
in  science  and  art,  as  pursued  by  the 
young  men  of  Greece ;  namely,  gymnas¬ 
tics,  a  cultivated  taste  for  their  own  clas* 
sics,  music,  arithmetic,  and  geometry. 
European  writers  give  the  name  of  ency¬ 
clopaedia,  in  the  widest  scientific  sense, 
to  the  whole  round  or  empire  of  human 
knowledge,  arranged  in  systematic  or  al¬ 
phabetic  order;  whereas  the  Greek  im¬ 
ports  but  practical  school  knowledge.  The 
literature  of  the  former  is  voluminous  be¬ 
yond  description,  it  having  been  culti¬ 
vated  from  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
ages  to  the  present  day.  Different  from 
either  of  them  is  the  encyclopcedia  of  the 
German  universities ;  this  is  an  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  several  arts  and  sciences, 
showing  the  nature  of  each,  its  extent, 
utility,  relation  to  other  studies  and  to 
practical  life,  the  best  method  of  pursu¬ 
ing  it,  and  the  sources  from  whence  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  to  be  derived.  An  in¬ 
troduction  of  this  compass  is,  however, 
with  greater  propriety  styled  encyclopcedia 
and  methodology.  Thus,  we  hear  of  sepa¬ 
rate  lectures  on  encyclopaedias  and  me¬ 
thodologies  of  divinity,  jurisprudence. 
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medicine,  philosophy,  mathematical  sci¬ 
ences,  physical  science,  the  fine  arts,  and 
philology.  Manuals  and  lectures  of  this 
kind  are  exceedingly  useful  for  those  who 
are  commencing  a  course  of  professional 
study.  For  44  the  best  way  to  learn  any 
science,”  says  Watts,  44  is  to  begin  with 
a  regular  system,  or  a  short  and  plain 
scheme  of  that  science,  well  drawn  up 
into  a  narrow  compass.” — Ibid. 


PERSIAN  CAVALIER. 

The  following  sketch  of  a  Persian  cava¬ 
lier  has  the  richness  and  freshness  of  one 
of  Ileber’s,  or  Morier’s  or  Sir  John  Mal¬ 
colm’s  pages  : — 44  He  was  a  man  of  goodly 
stature,  and  powerful  frame  ;  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  hard,  strongly  marked,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  thick,  black  beard,  bore 
testimony  of  exposure  to  many  a  blast, 
but  it  still  preserved  a  prepossessing  ex¬ 
pression  of  good '  humour  and  benevo¬ 
lence.  His  turban,  which  was  formed  of 
a  cashmere  shawl,  sorely  tached  and  torn, 
and  twisted  here  and  there  with  small 
steel  chains,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  was  wound  around  a  red  cloth 
cap,  that  rose  in  four  peaks  high  above 
the  head.  His  oemah,  or  riding  coat,  of 
crimson  cloth  much  stained  and  faded, 
opening  at  the  bosom,  showed  the  links 
of  a  coat  of  mail  which  he  wore  below ; 
a  yellow  shawl  formed  his  girdle  ;  his 
huge  shulwars,  or  riding  trousers,  of 
thick,  fawn-coloured  Kerman  woollen- 
stuff,  fell  in  folds  over  the  large  red  lea¬ 
ther  boots  in  which  his  legs  were  cased  : 
by  his  side  hung  a  crooked  scymetar  in  a 
black  leather  scabbard,  and  from  the 
holsters  of  his  saddle  peeped  out  the  butt 
ends  of  a  pair  of  pistols ;  weapons  of 
which  I  then  knew  not  the  use,  any  more 
than  of  the  matchlock  which  was  slung 
at  his  back.  He  was  mounted  on  a  pow¬ 
erful  but  jaded  horse,  and  appeared  to 
have  already  travelled  far.” — Kuzzilbash. 


ORATORY 

The  national  glory  of  Great  Britain 
rests,  in  no  small  degree,  on  the  refined 
taste  and  classical  education  of  her  poli¬ 
ticians  ;  and  the  portion  of  her  oratory 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  energetic, 
bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  Demosthenes. — North  American 
Review. 


GRESHAM  COLLEGE.* 

The  City  of  London  could  not  do  a  more 
fitting  thing  than  to  convert  the  Gresham 
lectureships  into  fourteen  scholarships  for 
King’s  College,  retaining  the  name  and 
reserving  the  right  of  presentation.  A 

*  See  Mirkor,  vol.  xii.  i>age  34. 


bounty  which  is  at  present  useless  would 
thus  be  rendered  efficient,  and  to  the 
very  end  which  was  intended  by  Gresham 
himself.  An  act  of  parliament  would  be 
necessary  ;  and  the  annexations  would  of 
course  take  place  as  the  lectureships  be¬ 
came  vacant. — Quarterly  Rev. 


In  Germany,  seminaries  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  popular  teachers,  are  conducted 
by  distinguished  divines  of  each  state, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  reside  in  the  ca¬ 
pital,  and  are  the  same  persons  who  ex¬ 
amine  each  clergyman  three  times  before 
his  ordination.  Unless  a  candidate  can 
give  evidence  of  his  ability,  and  of,  at 
least,  a  two  years’  stay  in  those  popular 
institutions  where  religious  instruction  is 
the  main  object,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
teach  any  branch  of  knowledge  whatever. 
— Russell’s  Tour  in  Germany. 


MUNGO  PARK. 

Captain  Clapperton  being  near  that 
part  of  the  Quorra,  where  Mungo  Park 
perished,  our  traveller  thought  he  might 
get  some  information  of  this  melancholy 
event.  The  head  man’s  story  is  this: — 

44  That  the  boat  stuck  fast  between  two 
rocks  ;  that  the  people  in  it  laid  out  four 
anchors  a-head  ;  that  the  water  falls  down 
with  great  rapidity  from  the  rocks,  and 
that  the  white  men,  in  attempting  to  get 
on  shore,  were  drowned  ;  that  crowds  of 
people  went  to  look  at  them,  but  the 
white  men  did  not  shoot  at  them  as  I  had 
heard ;  that  the  natives  were  too  much 
frightened  either  to  shoot  at  them  or  to 
assist  them ;  that  there  were  found  a 
great  many  things  in  the  boat,  books  and 
riches,  which  the  Sultan  of  Boussa  has 
got;  that  beef  cut  in  slices  and  salted 
was  in  great  plenty  in  the  boat ;  that  the 
people  of  Boussa  who  had  eaten  of  it  all 
died,  because  it  was  human  flesh,  and 
that  they  knew  we  white  men  eat  human 
flesh.  I  was  indebted  to  the  messenger 
of  Yarro  for  a  defence,  who  told  the  nar¬ 
rator  that  I  was  much  more  nice  in  my 
eating  than  his  countrymen  were.  But 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  I  could  per¬ 
suade  him  that  if  his  story  was  true,  it 
was  the  people’s  own  fears  that  had  killed 
them  ;  that  the  meat  was  good  beef  or 
mutton  :  that  I  had  eaten  more  goats' 
flesh  since  I  had  been  in  this  country  than 
ever  I  had  done  in  my  life ;  that  in 
England  we  eat  nothing  but  fowls,  beef, 
and  mutton.” — Clapperton’ s  Travels. 


SILK. 

We  find  in  a  statement  of  the  raw  silk 
imported  into  England,  from  all  parts  of 
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the  world,  that  in  1814,  it  amounted  to 
one  million,  six  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  one  pounds ; 
and  in  1824,  to  three  millions,  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven.*  Italy,  which 
is  not  better  situated  in  regard  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  silk  than  a  large  portion  of  the 
United  States,  furnishes  to  the  English 
fabrics  about  eight  hundred  thousand 
j>ounds’  weight.  The  Bengal  silk  is 
complained  of  by  the  British  manufac¬ 
turers,  on  account  of  its  defective  prepa¬ 
ration  ;  by  bestowing  more  care  on  his 
produce,  the  American  cultivator  could 
have  in  England  the  advantage  over  the 
British  East  Indies.  It  is  a  fact  well 
worthy  of  notice,  and  the  accuracy  of 
which  seems  warranted  by  its  having  been 
brought  before  a  Committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  the  labour  in 
preparing  new  silk  affords  much  more 
employment  to  the  country  producing  it, 
than  any  other  raw  material.  It  appears 
from  an  official  document,  that  the  value 
of  the  imports  of  raw  silk  into  France, 
during  the  year  1824,  amounted  to  thirty 
seven  millions,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
francs. — North  American  Review. 


CHINESE  NOVELS. 

A  union  of  three  persons,  cemented  by 
a  conformity  of  taste  and  character,  con¬ 
stitutes,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese, 
the  perfection  of  earthly  happiness,  a  sort 
of  ideal  bliss,  reserved  by  heaven  for  pe¬ 
culiar  favourites  as  a  suitable  reward  for 
their  talent  and  virtue.  Looking  at  the 
subject  under  this  point  of  view,  their 
novel-writers  not  unfrequently  arrange 
matters  so  as  to  secure  this  double  feli¬ 
city  to  their  heroes  at  the  close  of  the 
work ;  and  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind  is 
regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  that 
can  be  employed.  Without  exposing 
ourselves  to  the  danger  incurred  by  one 
of  the  German  divines,  who  was  nearly 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  of  Stockholm 
for  defending  polygamy,  we  may  venture 
to  remark,  that  for  the  mere  purposes  of 
art,  this  system  certainly  possesses  very 
great  advantages.  It  furnishes  the  novel- 
writer  with  an  easy  method  of  giving  ge¬ 
neral  satisfaction  to  all  his  characters,  at 
the  end  of  the  tale,  without  recurring  to 
the  fatal  though  convenient  intervention 
of  consumption  and  suicide,  with  us  the 
only  resources,  when  there  happens  to  be 
a  heroine  too  many.  What  floods  of 
tears  would  not  the  Chinese  method  have 
spared  to  the  high-minded  Corinna,  to 
the  interesting  and  poetical  Clementina  ! 

*  The  official  values  of  these  imports  are 
£703,009  and  £1,464,994. 


From  what  bitter  pangs  would  it  not  have 
relieved  the  irresolute  Oswald,  perhaps 
even  the  virtuous  Grandison  himself! 
The  Chinese  are  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
having  invented  the  domestic  and  histo¬ 
rical  novel  several  centuries  before  they 
were  introduced  in  Europe.  Fables,  tales 
of  supernatural  events,  and  epic  poems, 
belong  to  the  infancy  of  nations ;  but  the 
real  novel  is  the  product  of  a  later  period 
in  the  progress  of  society,  when  men  are 
led  to  reflect  upon  the  incidents  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  the  movement  of  the  pas¬ 
sions,  the  analysis  of  sentiment,  and  the 
conflicts  of  adverse  interests  and  opinions. 
— Preface  to  a  French  Translation  of  a 
Chinese  Novel. 


HERO  OE  A  CHINESE  NOVEL. 

There  came  out  a  youth  of  about  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a 
violet  robe  with  a  light  cap  on  his  head. 
His  vermilion  lips,  brilliant  white  teeth, 
and  arched  eye- brows  gave  him  the  air  of 
a  charming  girl.  So  graceful  and  airy 
are  his  movements,  that  one  might  well 
ask,  whether  he  be  mortal  or  a  heavenly 
spirit.  He  looks  like  a  sylph  formed  of 
the  essence  of  flowers,  or  a  soul  descended 
from  the  moon.  Is  it  indeed  a  youth 
who  has  come  out  to  divert  himself,  or  is 
it  a  sweet  perfume  from  the  inner  apart¬ 
ment  ? — Ibid. 


BEES. 

It  has  been  the  Custom,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  to  rub  the  inside  of  the  hive  with  a 
handful  of  salt  and  clover,  or  some  other 
grass  or  sweet-scented  herb,  previously  to 
the  swarm’s  being  put  in  the  hive.  We 
have  seen  no  advantage  in  this ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  unne¬ 
cessary  labour  to  the  bees,  as  they  will 
be  compelled  to  remove  every  particle  of 
foreign  matter  from  the  hive  before  they 
begin  to  work.  A  clean,  cool  hive,  free 
from  any  peculiar  smell  or  mustiness,  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  bees  ;  and  the  more 
closely  the  hive  is  joined  together,  the 
less  labour  will  the  insects  have,  whose 
first  care  it  is  to  stop  up  every  crevice, 
that  light  and  air  may  be  excluded.  We 
must  not  omit  to  reprehend,  as  utterly 
useless,  the  vile  practice  of  making  an 
astounding  noise,  with  tin  pans  and 
kettles,  when  the  bees  are  swarming,  it 
may  have  originated  in  some  ancient  su¬ 
perstition,  or  it  may  have  been  the  signal 
to  call  aid  from  the  fields,  to  assist  in  the 
hiving.  If  harmless  it  is  unnecessary ; 
and  everything  that  tends  to  encumber 
the  management  of  bees  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed. — American  Farmer's  Manual , 
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Cogent  ®arDen  pt  Affect- 


I  know  some  of  the  ugliest  men  who  are 
the  most  agreeable  fellows  in  the  world. 
The  ladies  may  doubt  this  remark  ;  but 
if  they  compel  me  to  produce  an  example, 
I  shall  waive  all  modesty,  and  prove  my 
veracity  by  quoting  myself.  I  have  often 
thought  how  it  is  that  ugliness  contrives 
to  invest  itself  with  a  44  certain  some¬ 
thing ,”  that  not  only  destroys  its  disagree¬ 
able  properties,  but  actually  commands 
an  interest — (by  the  by,  this  is  referring 
generally ,  and  nothing  personal  to  myself.) 
I  philosophically  refer  it  all  to  the  balance 
of  nature.  Now  I  know  some  very  ugly 
places  that  have  a  degree  of  interest,  and 
here  again  1  fancy  a  lady’s  sceptical  eja¬ 
culation,  44  Indeed  1”  Ay,  but  it  is  so  ; 
and  let  us  go  no  further  than  Covent 
Garden.  Enter  it  from  Russell-street. 
What  can  be  more  unsightly, — with  its 
piles  of  cabbages  in  the  street,  and  basket- 
measures  on  the  roofs  of  the  shops — nar¬ 
row  alleys,  wooden  buildings,  rotting  ve¬ 
getables  44  undique,”  and  swarms  of  Irish 
basket-women,  who  wander  about  like  the 
ghosts  on  this  side  of  the  Styx,  and  who, 
in  habits,  features,  and  dialect,  appear  as 
if  belonging  to  another  world.  Vet  the 
Garden,  like  every  garden,  has  its  charms. 
I  have  lounged  through  it  on  a  summer’s 
day,  mixing  with  pretty  women,  looking 
upon  choice  fruit,  smelling  delicious  roses, 
with  now  and  then  an  admixture  of  sun¬ 
dry  disagreeables,  such  as  a  vigorous  puff 
out  of  an  ugly  old  woman’s  doodeen,  just 


as  you  are  about  to  make  a  pretty  speech 
to  a  much  prettier  lady— -to  say  nothing 
of  the  unpleasant  odours  arising  from 
heaps  of  putrescent  vegetables,  or  your  hat 
being  suddenly  knocked  off  by  a  contact 
with  some  unlucky  Irish  basket-woman, 
with  cabbages  piled  on  her  head  sufficient 
for  a  month’s  consumption  at  Williams’s 
boiled  beef  and  cabbage  warehouse,  in  the 
Old  Bailey.  The  narrow  passages  through 
this  mart  remind  me  of  the  Chinese  streets, 
where  all  is  shop,  bustle,  squeeze,  and 
commerce.  The  lips  of  the  lair  prome- 
naders  I  collate  (in  my  mind’s  eye,  gentle 
reader)  with  the  delicious  cherry,  and 
match  their  complexions  with  the  peach, 
the  nectarine,  the  rose,  red  or  white,  ana 
even  sometimes  with  the  russet  apple. 
Then  again  I  lounge  amidst  chests  of 
oranges,  baskets  of  nuts,  and  other  ei 
cetera ,  which,  as  boys,  we  relished  in  the 
play-ground,  or,  in  maturer  years,  have 
enjoyed  at  the  wine  feast.  Here  I  can 
saunter  in  a  green-house  among  plants 
and  heaths,  studying  botany  and  beauty. 
Facing  me  is  a  herb-shop,  where  old 
nurses,  like  Medeas  of  the  day,  obtain 
herbs  for  the  sick  and  dying  ;  and  within 
a  door  or  two  flourishes  a  vender  of  the 
choicest  fruits,  with  a  rich  display  of  every 
luxury  to  delight  the  living  and  the 
healthy. 

I  know  of  no  spot  where  such  variety 
may  be  seen  in  so  small  a  compass. 
Rich  and  poor,  from  the  almost  naked  to 
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tlie  almost  naked  lady  (of  fashion,  of 
course.)  “  Oh  crikey,  Bill,”  roared  a 
chimney-sweep  in  high  glee.  The  villain 
turned  a  pirouette  in  his  rags,  and  in  the 
centre  mall  of  the  Garden  too ;  he  finished 
It  awkwardly,  made  a  stagger,  and  re¬ 
covered  himself  against — what  ? — u  Ani¬ 
mus  meminisse  horret’1'’ — against  a  lady’s 
white  gown  !  But  he  apologized.  Oh, 
ye  gods  !  his  apology  was  so  sincere,  his 
manner  was  so  sincere,  that  the  true  and 
thorough  gentleman  was  in  his  every  act 
and  word.  (Mem.  merely  as  a  corrobo¬ 
ration,  the  lady  forgave  him.)  What  a 
lesson  would  this  act  of  the  man  of  high 
callings  (from  the  chimney-tops)  have 
been  to  our  mustachioed  and  be-whiskered 
dandies,  who,  instead  of  apologizing  to  a 
female  after  they  may  have  splashecl  her 
from  head  to  foot,  trod  on  her  heel,  or 
nearly  carried  away  her  bonnet,  feathers, 
cap,  and  wig,  only  add  to  her  confusion 
by  an  unmanly,  impudent  stare  or  sneer ! 

But  to  the  Garden  again.  I  like  it  much ; 
it  is  replete  with  humour,  fun,  and  drol¬ 
lery  ;  it  contributes  a  handsome  revenue 
to  the  pocket  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  besides  supplying  half  the  town 
with  cabbages  and  melons,  (the  richest 
Melon  on  record  came  from  Covent-Gar¬ 
den,  and  was  graciously  presented  to  our 
gracious  sovereign.) 

The  south  side  appears  to  be  devoted 
to  potatoes,  a  useful  esculent,  and  of 
greater  use  to  the  poor  than  all  the  melons 
in  Christendom.  Here  kidneys  and  cham¬ 
pions  are  to  be  seen  from  Scotland,  York, 
and  Kent ;  and  here  have  I  observed  the 
haggard  forms  of  withered  women 

“  In  rags  and  tatters,  friendless  and  forlorn,” 

creeping  from  shop  to  shop,  bargaining 
for  ua  good  pen’orth  of  the  best  boilers;” 
and  here  have  1  often  watched  the  sturdy 
Irishman  walking  with  a  regular  con¬ 
noisseur’s  eye,  peeping  out  above  a  short 
pipe,  and  below  a  narrow-brimmed  hat, — 
a  perfect,  keen,  twinkling,  connoisseur’s 
eye,  critically  examining  every  basket  for 
the  best  lot  of  his  own  peculiar. 

Now  let  us  take  a  retrospective  view  of 
this  our  noble  theme,  andj  our  interest 
will  be  the  more  strengthened  thereon. 
All  the  world  knows  that  a  convent  stood 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  present 
market  was  the  garden,  unde  Convent 
Garden ;  would  that  all  etymologists  were 
as  distinct.  Of  course  the  monastic  in¬ 
stitution  was  abolished  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  he  plundered  con¬ 
vents  and  monasteries  with  as  much  gusto 
as  boys  abolish  wasps-nests.  After  thi,s 
it  was  given  to  Edmund  Seymour,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  brother-in-law  to  Henry 
VIII.,  afterwards  the  protector  of  his 


country,  but  not  of  himself,  for  he  was 
beheaded  in  1552.  The  estate  then  be¬ 
came,  by  royal  grant,  the  property  of  the 
Bedford  family  ;  and  in  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  Records  for  March,  1552,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  entry  of  the  transfer  : — u  A  patent 
granted  to  John,  Earl  of  Bedford,  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Convent  Garden,  lying  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  near 
Charing  Cross,  with  seven  acres,  called 
Long  Acre,  of  the  yearly  value  of  67. 6s.  ?>d. 
parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Somerset,  to  have  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
reserving  a  tenure  to  the  king’s  majesty 
in  socage,  and  not  in  capite.”  In  1634, 
Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  began  to  clear 
away  the  old  buildings,  and  form  the 
present  square ;  and  in  1671,  a  patent 
was  granted  for  a  market,  which  shows 
the  rapid  state  of  improvement  in  this 
neighbourhood,  because  in  the  Harleian 
MSS.,  No.  5,900,  British  Museum,  is  a 
letter,  written  in  the  early  part  of  Charles 
II.,  by  an  observing  foreigner  to  his  friend 
abroad,  who  notices  Bloomsbury,  Hun- 
gerford,  Newport,  and  other  markets,  but 
never  hints  of  the  likelihood  or  prospect 
of  one  being  established  in  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  ;  yet  before  Charles’s  death  the  pa¬ 
tent.  was  obtained.  It  is  a  market,  sui 
generis ,  confined  mostly  to  vegetables 
and  fruits  ;  and  the  nlan  reflects  much 
credit  upon  the  speculative  powers  of  the 
noble  earl  who  founded  it. 

Thus  far  goes  the  public  history  ;  now 
let  us  turn  to  the  private  memoranda.  In 
1690,  the  parish,  being  very  loyal,  gave 
a  grand  display  of  fire-works  on  the 
happy  return  of  William  the  Third  from 
Ireland  ;  and  in  the  parish  books  appear 
the  following  entries  on  the  subject,  which 


will  give  some  idea  of  the  moderate 
charges  of  parish  festivities  in  those 
“  dark  ages.” 

“  Sept.  23,  1 690.  £.  a.  d. 

“  Paid  to  Mr.  Brown  for  200 
ffaggotts  and  30  brushes  for 
bonefire  for  the  parish  -  -  01  02  06 

Sept.  25. — Paid  Mr.  Stockes 
for  a  barrell  of  ale  for  bone- 

fire  .  01  00  00 

Given  to  the  watchmen  to 
drincke  att  the  king’s  re- 
turne  from  Ireland  -  -  -  00  02  06 


1691. — Given  to  Stockes  and 
ye  watchmen  to  drincke  att 
the  bonefire  and  fire  workes 
att  the  king’s  returne  from 

Ireland .  00  10  00 

Oct.  12. — Paid  the  labourers 
and  carters  for  four  dayes’ 
worke  in  laying  and  spread¬ 
ing  the  gravel!  -  -  -  -  01  06  00 

Making  a  grand  total  of  £4.  Is.  0 d.  for 
a  St.  Paul’s  parish  fete  ;  but  this  was  in 
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1G90.  Tins  festival  was  of  sufficient 
note  to  engage  the  artist’s  attention,  and 
an  engraving  of  it  was  sold  by  u  B. 
Lens,  between  Bridewell  and  Fleet  Bridge 
in  Black  fryers.” 

Convent  Garden  has  been  the  abode  of 
talented  and  noble  men.  Richardson’s 
Hotel  was  the  residence  of  Ur.  Hunter, 
the  anatomical  lecturer ;  and  in  1724, 
Sir  James  Thornhill,  who  painted  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  resided  in 
this  garden  and  opened  a  school  for  draw¬ 
ing  in  his  house.  Moreover,  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Garden,  be  it  known,  that  at 
Sir  Francis  Kynaston’s  house  therein 
situated,  Charles  the  First  established  an 
academy  called  u  Museum  Minerva ,” 
for  the  instruction  of  gentlemen  in  arts 
and  sciences,  knowledge  of  medals,  anti¬ 
quities,  painting,  architecture,  and  for¬ 
eign  languages.  Not  a  vestige  remains 
of  the  museum  establishment  now-a-days, 
or  the  subjects  it  embraced,  unless  it  bo 
foreign  languages ,  including  wild  Irish, 
and  very  low  English.  Even  as  late  as 
1722,  Lord  Ferrers  lived  in  Convent 
Garden  ;  but  this  is  trifling  compared 
with  the  list  of  nobles  who  have  lived 
around  about  this  attractive  spot,  where 
nuns  wandered  in  cloistered  innocence, 
and  now,  oh  !  for  sentimentality,  what  a 
relief  to  a  fine,  sensitive  mind,  or  a  sickly 
milliner  ! 

In  the  front  of  the  church  quacks  used 
to  harangue  the  mob  and  give  advice 
gratis.  Westminster  elections  are  held 
also  on  the  same  spot — that’s  a  coinci¬ 
dence.  A  Correspondent. 


JFlanncvss  &  Customs  of  all  Nfattons. 

AFRICAN  FESTIVITIES. 

At  Yourriba  Captain  Clapperton  was  in¬ 
vited  to  theatrical  entertainments,  quite 
as  amusing,  and  almost  as  refined  as  any 
which  his  celestial  Majesty  can  command 
to  be  exhibited  before  a  foreign  ambassa¬ 
dor.  The  king  of  Yourriba  made  a 
point  of  our  traveller  staying  to  witness 
these  entertainments.  They  were  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  king’s  park,  in  a  square 
space,  surrounded  by  clumps  of  trees.  The 
first  performance  was  that  of  a  number  of 
men  dancing  and  tumbling  about  in  sacks, 
having  their  heads  fantastically  decorated 
with  strips  of  rags,  damask  silk,  and  cot¬ 
ton  of  variegated  colours ;  and  they  per¬ 
formed  to  admiration.  The  second  exhi¬ 
bition  was  hunting  the  boa  snake,  by  the 
men  in  the  sacks.  The  huge  snake,  it 
seems,  went  through  the  motions  of  this 
kind  of  reptile,  u  in  a  very  natural  manner, 
though  it  appeared  to  be  rather  full  in  the 
belly,  opening  and  shutting  its  mouth  in 
the  most  natural  manner  imaginable."  A 


running  fight  ensued,  which  lasted  some 
time,  till  at  length  the  chief  of  the  bag-men 
contrived  to  scotch  his  tail  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  sword,  when  he  gasped,  twisted 
up,  seemed  in  great  torture,  endeavouring 
to  bite  his  assailants,  who  hoisted  him  on 
their  shoulders,  and  bore  him  off  in  tri¬ 
umph.  The  festivities  of  the  day  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  exhibition  of  the  white  de¬ 
vil. >  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  human 
figure  in  white  wax,  looking  miserably  thin 
and  as  if  starved  with  cold,  taking  snuff, 
rubbing  his  hands,  treading  the  ground  as 
if  tender-footed,  and  evidently  meant  to 
burlesque  and  ridicule  a  white  man,  while 
his  sable  majesty  frequently  appealed  to 
Clapperton  whether  it  was  not  well  per¬ 
formed.  After  this  the  king’s  women 
sang  in  chorus,  and  were  accompanied  by 
the  whole  crowd. 


The  price  of  a  slave  at  Jannah,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  calculated,  is  from  3 1.  to  4 1.  ster¬ 
ling  ;  their  domestic  slaves,  however,  are 
never  sold,  except  for  misconduct. 


AFRICAN  WIDOW. 

Capt.  Clapperton  tells  of  a  widow’s 
arrival  in  town,  with  a  drummer  beating 
before  her,  whose  cap  was  bedecked  with 
ostrich  feathers  ;  a  bowman  walking  on 
foot  at  the  head  of  her  horse ;  a  train  be¬ 
hind,  armed  with  bows,  swords,  and 
spears.  She  rode  a-straddle  on  a  fine 
horse,  whose  trappings  were  of  the  first 
order  for  this  country.  The  head  of  the 
horse  was  ornamented  with  brass  plates, 
the  neck  with  brass  bells,  and  charms 
sewed  in  various  coloured  leather,  such  as 
red,  green,  and  yellow  ;  a  scarlet  breast- 
piece,  with  a  brass  plate  in  the  centre ; 
scarlet  saddle-cloth,  trimmed  with  lace. 
She  was  dressed  in  red  silk  trousers,  and 
red  morocco  boots  ;  on  her  head  a  white 
turban,  and  over  her  shoulders  a  mantle 
of  silk  and  gold.  Had  she  been  some¬ 
what  younger  and  less  corpulent,  there 
might  have  been  great  temptation  to  head 
her  party,  for  she  had  certainly  been  a 
very  handsome  woman,  and  such  as  would 
have  been  thought  a  beauty  in  any  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe. 


AFRICAN  NURSE. 

She  was  of  a  dark  copper  colour.  In 
dress  and  countenance,  very  like  one  of 
Captain  Lyon’s  female  Esquimaux.  She 
was  mounted  on  a  long-backed  bright 
bay  horse,  with  a  scraggy  tale,  crop-eared, 
and  the  mane  as  if  the  rats  had  eaten  part 
of  it ;  and  he  was  not  in  high  condition. 
She  rode  a-straddle ;  had  on  a  conical 
straw  dish-cover  for  a  hat,  or  to  shade  her 
face  from  the  sun,  a  short,  dirty,  white 
bedgown,  a  pair  of  dirty,  white,  loose 
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and  wide  trousers,  a  pair  of  Houssa 
boots,  which  are  wide,  and  came  up  over 
the  knee,  fastened  with  a  string  round 
the  waist.  She  had  also  a  whip  and  spurs. 
At  her  saddle-bow  hung  about  half  a 
dozen  gourds,  filled  with  water,  and  a 
brass  basin  to  drink  out  of ;  and  with  this 
she  supplied  the  wounded  and  the  thirsty. 
I  certainly  was  much  obliged  to  her,  for 
she  twice  gave  me  a  basin  of  water.  The 
heat  and  the  dust  made  thirst  almost  in¬ 
tolerable. — Clapperton's  Travels. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  ^Journals. 

THE  BOXES. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.) 

Sib, — In  the  course  of  my  study  in  the 
English  language,  which  I  made  now  for 
three  years,  I  always  read  your  periodi¬ 
cally,  and  now  think  myself  capable  to 
write  at  your  Magazin.  I  love  always 
the  modesty,  or  you  shall  have  a  letter  of 
me  very  long  time  past.  But,  never  mind. 
I  would  well  tell  you,  that  I  am  come  to 
this  country  to  instruct  me  in  the  man¬ 
ners,  the  customs,  the  habits,  the  policies, 
and  the  other  affairs  general  of  Great 
Britain.  And  truly  I  think  me  good 
fortunate,  being  received  in  many  fami¬ 
lies,  so  as  I  can  to  speak  your  language 
now  with  so  much  facility  as  the  French. 

But,  never  mind.  That  what  I  would 
ou  say,  is  not  only  for  the  Englishes, 
ut  for  the  strangers,  who  come  at  youE 
country  from  all  the  other  kingdoms, 
polite  and  instructed  ;  because,  as  they 
tell  me,  that  they  are  abonnements*  for 
you  in  all  the  kingdoms  in  Europe,  so 
well  as  in  the  Orientals  and  Occidentals. 

No,  sir,  upon  my  honour,  I  am  not 
egotist.  I  not  proud  myself  with  cha¬ 
teaux  en  Espagne.  I  am  but  a  particu¬ 
lar  gentleman,  come  here  for  that  what  I 
said  ;  but,  since  I  learn  to  comprehend 
the  language,  I  discover  that  I  am  become 
an  object  of  pleasantry,  and  for  himself  to 
mock,  to  one  of  your  comedians  even  be¬ 
fore  I  put  my  foot  upon  the  ground  at 
Douvres.  He  was  Mr.  Mathew,  who  tell 
of  some  contretems  of  me  and"  your  word 
detestable  Box.  Well,  never  mind.  I 
know  at  present  how  it  happen,  because 
I  see  him  since  in  some  parties  and  din¬ 
ners  ;  and  he  confess  he  love  much  to  go 
travel  and  mix  himself  altogether  up  with 
the  stage-coach  and  vapouring*)*  boat  for 
fun,  what  he  bring  at  his  theatre. 

Well,  never  mind.  He  see  me,  per¬ 
haps,  to  ask  a  question  in  the  paque-bot 
— but  he  not  confess  after,  that  lie  goed 

*  Abonnements— subscriptions. 

f  Bateau  au  vapeur— a  steam  boat. 


and  bribe  the  gar<jon  at  the  hotel  and  the 
coach  man  to  mystify  me  with  all  the 
boxes  ;  but,  very  well,  I  shall  tell  you 
how  it  arrived,  so  as  you  shall  see  that  it 
was  impossible  that  a  stranger  could  miss 
to  be  perplexed,  and  to  advertise  the  tra¬ 
vellers  what  will  come  after,  that  they 
shall  converse  with  the  gentlemen  and  not 
with  the  badinstructs. 

But,  it  must  that  I  begin.  I  am  a 
gentleman,  and  my  goods  are  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  rentes, £  and  a  chateau  with  a  hand¬ 
some  propriety  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire, 
which  I  lend  to  a  merchant  English,  who 
pay  me  very  well  in  London  for  my  ex¬ 
penses.  Very  well.  I  like  the  peace, 
nevertheless  that  I  was  foice,  at  other 
time,  to  go  to  war  with  Napoleon.  But 
it  is  passed.  So  I  come  to  Paris  in  my 
proper  post-chaise,  where  I  selled  him, 
and  hire  one,  for  almost  nothing  at  all, 
for  bring  me  to  Calais  all  alone,  because 
I  will  not  bring  my  valet  to  speak  French 
here  where  all  the  world  is  ignorant. 

The  morning  following  I  get  upon  the 
vapouring  boat  to  walk  so  far  as  Douvres. 
It  was  fine  day — and,  after  I  am  recover 
myself  of  a  malady  of  the  sea,  I  walk 
myself  about  the  shep,  and  I  see  a  great 
mechanic  of  wood,  with  iron  wheel,  and 
thing  to  push  up  inside,  and  handle  to 
turn.  It  seemed  to  be  ingenuous,  and 
proper  to  hoist  great  burdens.  They  use 
it  for  shoving  the  timber,  what  come  down 
of  the  vessel,  into  the  place ;  and  they  tell 
me  it  was  call 44  Jaquesin  the  box  ;n  and 
I  was,  very  much  please  with  the  inven¬ 
tion  so  novel. 

Very  well.  I  go  again  promenade  upon 
the  board  of  the  vessel,  and  I  look  at  the 
compass,  and  little  boy  sailor  come  and 
sit  him  down,  and  begin  to  chatter  like 
the  little  monkey.  Then  the  man  what 
turns  a  wheel  about  and  about  laugh, 
and  say,  44  Very  well,  Jaques but  I  not 
understand  one  word  the  little  fellow  say. 
So  I  make  inquire,  and  they  tell  me  he 
was  44  Box  the  compass.”  I  was  surprise, 
but  I  tell  myself,  44  Well,  never  mind  ;” 
and  so  we  arrived  at  Douvres.  I  find 
myself  enough  well  in  the  hotel,  but  as 
there  has  been  no  table  d’hote,  I  ask  for 
some  dinner,  and  it  was  long  time  I  wait ; 
and  so  I  walk  myself  to  the  customary 
house,  and  give  the  key  to  my  portman¬ 
teau  to  the  Douaniers,  or  excisemen,  as 
you  call,  for  them  to  see  as  I  had  not  no 

snuggles  in  my  equipage.  Very  well _ 

I  return  at  my  hotel,  and  meet  one  of  the 
waiters,  who  tell  me,  (after  I  stand  little 
moment  to  the  door  to  see  the  world  what 
pass  by  upon  a  coach  at  the  instant,) 
44  Sir,”  he  say,  44  your  dinner  is  ready.” 
— 44  Very  well,”  I  make  response, 44  where 
f  Rentes— public  funds. 
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was  it  P” — 44  This  way,  sir,”  he  answer  ; 
44  I  have  put  it  in  a  box  in  the  cafe  room.” 
— 44  Well — never  mind,”  I  say  to  myself ; 
when  a  man  himself  finds  in  a  stranger 
country,  he  must  be  never  surprised. 
4  Nil  admirari .’  Keep  the  eyes  opened, 
and  stare  at  nothing  at  all.” 

I  found  my  dinner  only  there  there,* 
because  I  was  so  soon  come  from  France  ; 
but,  I  learn,  another  sort  of  the  box  was 
a  partition  and  table  particular  in  a  saloon, 
and  I  keep  there  when  I  eated  some  good 
sole  fritted,  and  some  not  cooked  mutton 
cutlet ;  and  a  gentleman  what  was  put  in 
another  box ,  perhaps  Mr.  Mathew,  be¬ 
cause  nobody  not  can  know  him  twice, 
like  a  cameleon  he  is,  call  for  the  44  pep¬ 
per  box .”  Very  well.  I  take  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  then  all  my  hards  and  port¬ 
manteau  come  with  a  wheelbarrow  ;  and, 
because  it  was  my  intention  to  voyage  up 
at  London  with  the  coach,  and  I  find  my 
many  little  things  was  not  convenient,  I 
ask  the  waiter  where  I  might  buy  a  night 
sack,  or  get  them  tie  up  all  together  in  a 
burden.  He  was  well  attentive  at  my 
cares,  and  responded,  that  he  shall  find 
me  a  box  to  put  them  all  into.  Well,  I 
say  nothing  to  all  but  44  Yes,”  for  fear  to 
discover  my  ignorance  ;  so  he  bring  the 
little  box  for  the  clothes  and  things  into 
the  great  box  what  I  was  put  into ;  and 
he  did  my  affairs  in  it  very  well.  Then 
I  ask  him  for  some  spectacle  in  the  town, 
and  he  send  boot-boy  with  me  so  far  as 
the  Theatre,  and  I  go  in  to  pay.  It  was 
shabby  poor  little  place,  but  the  man 
what  set  to  have  the  money,  when  I  say 
44  how  much,”  asked  me  if  1  would  not 
go  into  the  boxes.  44  Very  well,”  I  say, 
44  never  mind — oh  yes — to  be  sure  ;”  and 
I  find  very  soon  the  box  was  the  loge, 
same  thing.  I  had  not  understanding 
sufficient  in  your  tongue  then  to  compre¬ 
hend  all  what  I  hear — only  one  poor 
maiger  doctor,  what  had  been  to  give  his 
physic  too  long  time  at  a  cavalier  old 
man,  was  condemned  to  swallow  up  a 
whole  box  of  his  proper  pills.  44  Very 
well,”  I  say,  44  that  must  be  egregious. 
It  is  cannot  be  possible ;”  but  they  bring 
little  a  box ,  not  more  grand  nor  my  thumb. 
It  seem  to  be  to  me  very  ridiculous  ;  so 
I  returned  to  my  hotel  at  despair  how  I 
could  possibility  learn  a  language  what 
meant  so  many  differents  in  one  word. 

I  found  the  same  waiter,  who,  so  soon 
as  I  come  in,  tell  me,  44  Sir,  did  you  not 
say  that  you  would  go  by  the  coach  to¬ 
morrow  morning?”  I  replied,  44  Yes— 
and  I  have  bespeaked  a  seat  out  of  the 
side,  because  I  shall  wish  to  amuse  my¬ 
self  with  the  country,  and  you  have  no 

*  La  14,  signiGes  passable,  indifferent. 


cabriolets+  in  your  coaches.” — 44  Sir,”  he 
say,  very  polite,  44  if  you  shall  allow  me, 
1  would  recommend  you  the  box ,  and  then 
the  coachman  shall  tell  every  thing.” — 
44  Very  well,”  I  reply,  44  yes — to  be  sure 
— I  shall  have  a  box  then — yes  ;”  and 
then  I  demanded  a  fire  into  my  chamber, 
because  I  think  myself  enrhumed  upon 
the  sea,  and  the  maid  of  the  chamber 
come  to  send  me  in  bed  ;  but  I  say,  44  No 
so  quick,  if  you  please ;  I  will  write  to 
some  friend  how  I  find  myself  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Very  well — here  is  the  fire,  but 
perhaps  it  shall  go  out  before  I  have 
finish.”  She  was  pretty  laughing  young 
woman,  and  say,  44  Oh  no,  sir,  if  you 
pull  the  bell,  the  porter,  who  sit  up  all 
night,  will  come,  unless  you  like  to  attend 
to  it  yourself,  and  then  you  will  find  the 
coal -box  in  the  closet.” — Well — I  say 
nothing  but  44  Yes — oh  yes.”  But,  when 
she  is  gone,  I  look  direct  into  the  closet, 
and  see  a  box  not  no  more  like  none  of 
the  other  boxes  what  I  see  all  day  than 
nothing. 

Well — I  write  at  my  friends,  and  then 
I  tumble  about  when  I  wake,  and  dream 
in  the  sleep  what  should  possible  be  the 
description  of  the  box  what  I  must  be 
put  in  to-morrow  for  my  voyage. 

In  the  morning,  it  was  very  fine  time, 
I  see  the  coach  at  the  door,  and  I  walk  all 
round  before  they  bring  the  horses ;  but 
I  see  nothing  what  they  can  call  boxes , 
only  the  same  kind  as  what  my  little  bu¬ 
siness  was  put  into.  So  I  ask  for  the  post 
of  letters  at  a  little  boots  boy,  who  showed 
me  by  the  Quay,  and  tell  me,  pointing 
by  his  finger  at  a  window — 44  There  see, 
there  was  the  letter  box^ ’  and  I  perceive 
a  crevice.  44  Very  well — all  box  again  to¬ 
day,”  I  say,  and  give  my  letter  to  the 
master  of  postes,  and  go  away  again  at 
the  coach,  where  I  very  soon  find  out 
what  was  coach-io#,  and  mount  myself 
upon  it.  Then  come  the  coachman,  ha¬ 
bilitated  like  the  gentleman,  and  the  first 
word  he  say  was — 1,4  Keephorses  !  Bring 
my  box- coat !”  and  he  push  up  a  grand 
Capote  with  many  scrapes. 

44  But — never  mind,”  I  say  :  44  l  shall 
see  all  the  boxes  in  time.”  So  he  kick 
his  leg  upon  the  board,  and  cry  44  cheat !” 
and  we  are  out  into  the  country  in  lesser 
than  one  minute,  and  roll  at  so  grand 
pace,  what  l  have  had  fear  we  will  be 
reversed.  But  after  little  times,  I  take 
courage,  and  we  begin  to  entertain  to¬ 
gether  t  but  1  hear  one  of  the  wheels  cry 
squeak,  so  I  tell  him,  44  Sir — one  of  the 
wheel  would  be  greased;  then  he  make 

f  The  cabriolet  is  the  front  part  of  the  ol«l 
French  diligence,  with  a  hood  and  apron,  hold¬ 
ing  three  persons,  including  the  guard,  or  “  con- 
dudeur.* 
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reply,  nonchalancely,  44  Oh — it  is  nothing 
but  one  of  the  boxes  what  is  too  tight.’' 
But  it  is  very  long  time  after  as  I  learn 
that  wheel  a  box  was  pipe  of  iron  what 
go  turn  round  upon  the  axle. 

Well— -we  fly  away  at  the  paces  of 
charge.  I  see  great  castles,  many  ;  then 
come  a  pretty  house  of  country  well  or¬ 
namented,  and  I  make  inquire  what  it 
should  be.  44  Oh  ;”  responsed  he,  44  I 
not  remember  the  gentleman’s  name,  but 
it  is  what  we  call  a  snug  country  box.” 

Then  I  feel  myself  abymed  at  despair, 
and  begin  to  suspect  that  he  amused  him¬ 
self.  But,  still  I  tell  myself,  44  Well — 
never  mind;  we  shall  see.”  And  then 
after  sometimes,  there  come  another  house, 
all  alone  in  a  forest,  not  ornated  at  all. 
44  What,  how  you  call  that  ?”  I  demand 
of  him. — 44  Oh  !”  he  responded  again, 
44  That  is  a  shooting  box  of  Lord  Kill- 
fots.” — u  Oh  !”  I  cry  at  last  out,  44  that 
is  little  too  strong  but  he  hoisted  his 
shoulders  and  say  nothing.  Well,  we 
come  at  a  house  of  country,  ancient,  with 
the  trees  cut  like  some  peacocks,  and  I 
demand,  44  What  you  call  these  trees  ?” 
— 44  Box,  sir,”  he  tell  me.  44  Devil  is  in 
the  box”  I  say  at  myself.  44  But — never 
mind ;  we  shall  see.”  So  I  myself  re¬ 
freshed  with  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  offer 
him,  and  he  take  very  polite,  and  remark 
upon  an  instant,  44  That  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  box  of  yours,  sir.” 

44  Morbleu  !”  I  exclaimed  with  inad- 
vertencyness,  but  I  stop  myself.  Then 
he  pull  out  his  snuff- box,  and  I  take  a 
pinch,  because  I  like  at  home  to  be  socia¬ 
ble  when  I  am  out  at  voyages,  and  not 
show  some  pride  with  inferior.  It  was 
of  wood  beautiful  with  turnings,  and 
colour  of  yellowish.  So  I  was  pleased  to 
admire  very  much,  and  inquire  the  name 
of  the  wood,  and  again  he  say,  44  Box , 
Sir  !”  Well—  I  hold  myself  with  pa¬ 
tience,  but  it  was  difficilly ;  and  we  keep 
with  great  gallop  till  we  come  at  a  great 
crowd  of  the  people.  Then  I  say,  44  What 
for  all  so  large  concourse  ?”  Oh  !”  he 
response  again,  44  there  is  one  grand  box¬ 
ing  match  —  a  battle  here  to-day.”  — 
44  Peste  !”  I  tell  myself,  44  a  battle  of 
boxes!  Well,  never  mind!  I  hope  it 
can  be  a  combat  at  the  outrance,  and  they 
all  shall  destroy  one  another,  for  I  am 
fatigued.” 

Well — we  arrive  at  an  hotel,  very  su¬ 
perb,  all  as  it  ought,  and  I  demand  a 
morsel  to  refresh  myself.  I  go  into  a 
salon,  but  before  I  finish,  great  noise 
come  into  the  passage,  and  I  pull  the 
bell’s  rope  to  demand  why  so  great  tapage  ? 
The  waiter  tell  me,  and  he  laugh  at  same 
time,  but  very  civil  no  less,  44  Oh,  sir, 
it  is  only  two  of  the  women  what  quarrel, 


and  one  has  given  another  a  box  on  the 
ear.” 

Well — I  go  back  on  the  coach-box,  but 
I  look,  as  I  pass,  at  all  the  women  ear, 
for  the  box  ;  but  not  none  I  see.  44  W ell,” 
I  tell  myself  once  more,  44  never  mind, 
we  shall  see and  we  drive  on  very  pas¬ 
sable  and  agreeable  times  till  we  approach¬ 
ed  ourselves  near  London  ;  but  then  come 
one  another  coach  of  the  opposition  to 
pass  by,  and  the  coachman  say,  44  No, 
my  boy,  it  shan’t  do  !”  and  then  he  whip 
his  horses,  and  made  some  traverse  upon 
the  road,  and  tell  to  me,  all  the  times,  a 
long  explication  what  the  other  coachman 
have  done  otherwhiles,  and  finish  not  till 
we  stop,  and  the  coach  of  opposition  come 
behind  him  in  one  narrow  place.  Well — 
then  he  twist  himself  round,  and,  with 
full  voice,  cry  himself  out  at  the  another 
man,  who  was  so  angry  as  himself,  44  I’ll 
tell  you  what,  my  hearty  !  If  you  comes 
some  more  of  your  gammon  at  me,  1 
shan’t  stand,  and  you  shall  yourself  find 
in  the  wrong  box.”  It  was  not  for  many 
weeks  after  as  I  find  out  the  wrong  box 
meaning. 

W ell — we  get  at  London,  at  the  coaches 
office,  and  1  unlightened  from  my  seat, 
and  go  at  the  bureau  for  pay  my  passage, 
and  gentleman  very  politely  demanded  if 
I  had  some  friend  at  London.  I  converse 
with  him  very  little  time  in  voyaging,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  in  the  interior;  but  I  perceive 
he  is  real  gentleman.  So,  I  say, 44  No,  sir,  I 
am  stranger.”  Then  he  very  honestly 
recommend  me  at  an  hotel,  very  proper, 
and  tell  me,  44  Sir,  because  I  have  some 
affairs  at  the  Banque,  I  must  sleep  in  the 
City  this  night;  but  to-morrow  I  shall 
come  at  the  hotel,  where  you  shall  find 
some  good  attentions  if  you  make  the  use 
of  my  name.”  44  Very  well,”  I  tell  my¬ 
self,  44  this  is  best.”  So  we  exchange  the 
cards,  and  I  have  hackney  coach  to  come 
at;  my  hotel,  where  they  say,  44  No  room, 
sir, —very  sorry,— no  room.”  But  I  de¬ 
mand  to  stop  the  moment,  and  produce 
the  card  what  I  could  not  read  before,  in 
the  movements  of  the  coach  with  the 
darkness.  The  master  of  the  hotel  take 
it  from  my  hand,  and  become  very  polite 
at  the  instant,  and  whisper  at  the  ear  of 
some  waiters,  and  these  come  at  me,  and 
say,  44  Oh  yes,  sir.  I  know  Mr.  Box 
very  well.  Worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  Box. 
-—Very  proud  to  incommode  any  friend 
of  Mr.  Box — pray  inlight  yourself,  and 
walk  in  my  house.”  So  I  go  in,  and  find 
myself  very  proper,  and  soon  come  so  as 
if  I  was  in  my  own  particular  chamber  ; 
and  Mr.  Box  come  nekt  day,  and  I  find 
very  soon  that  he  was  the  right  Box,  and 
not  the  wrong  box. — Ha,  ha  ! — You  shall 
excuse  my  badinage, — eh  ?  But  never 
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mind — l  am  going  at  Leicestershire  to  see 
the  foxes  hunting,  and  perhaps  will  get 
upon  a  coach-box  in  the  spring,  and  go 
at  Edinburgh  ;  but  I  have  fear  I  cannot 
come  at  your  44  Nodes,”  because  I  have 
not  learn  yet  to  eat  so  great  supper.  I 
always  read  what  they  speak  there  twice 
over,  except  what  Mons.  Le  44  Shepherd” 
say,  what  I  read  three  time  ;  but  never 
could  comprehend  exactly  what  he  say, 
though  1  discern  some  time  the  grand 
idea,  what  walk  in  darkness  almost  ‘4  vi¬ 
sible,”  as  your  divine  Milton  say.  I  am 
particular  fond  of  the  poetry.  I  read 
three  books  of  the  44  Paradise  Lost”  to 
Mr.  Box,  but  he  not  hear  me  no  more — 
he  pronounce  me  perfect. 

After  one  such  compliment,  it  would 
be  almost  tire  same  as  ask  you  for  another, 
if  I  shall  make  apology  in  case  I  have 
not  find  the  correct  ideotism  of  your  lan¬ 
guage  in  this  letter  ;  so  I  shall  not  make 
none  at  all, — only  throw  myself  at  your 
mercy,  like  a  great  critic.  But  never 
mind, — we  shall  see.  If  you  take  this 
letter  as  it  ought,  I  shall  not  promise  if 
I  would  not  write  you  one  other  some 
time. 

I  conclude  by  presenting  at  you  my 
compliments  very  respectful.  I  am  sorry 
for  your  gout  and  crutchedness,  and  hope 
you  shall  miss  them  in  the  spring. 

I  have  the  honour  of  subscribe  myself, 
Sir, 

Your  very  humble  and 

Much  obedient  servant, 
Louis  le  Cheminant. 

P.  S. — Ha,  ha!  —  It  is  very  droll ! — 
I  tell  my  valet,  we  go  at  Leicestershire 

for  the  hunting  fox.  —  Very  well _ So 

soon  as  I  finish  this  letter,  he  come  and 
demand  what  I  shall  leave  behind  in 
orders  for  some  presents,  to  give  what 
people  w411  come  at  my  lodgments  for 
Christmas  Boxes . 


HetrospettiSje  Cleanings, 


ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  ALDERMAN. 

Alderman  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
word  ealderman ,  that  is  a  senior  or  alder - 
man ,  which  by  degrees  came  to  stand  for 
persons  of  great  distinction,  because  such 
were  chosen  to  discharge  the  highest  of¬ 
fices,  being  those  whose  long  experience 
rendered  them  most  capable,  and  whose 
birth  and  fortunes  made  them  most  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  and  as  they  were  generally  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
ties,  instead  of  saying  the  governor,  it 
was  said  the  ealderman  of  such  a  county. 
While  the  heptarchy  lasted,  these  offices 
were  only  during  the  king’s  pleasure  ;  at 
last  they  became  during  life.  After  the 


Danes  were  settled  in  England,  the  title 
of  ealderman  was  changed  into  that  of 
carl ,  and  the  Normans  introduced  that  of 
count ,  which,  though  different  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  signification,  meant,  however,  the 
same  dignity.  There  were  several  sorts 
of  ealdermen  ;  some  were  properly  only 
governors  of  a  province  or  county,  others 
were  owners  of  their  province,  holding  it 
as  a  fee  of  the  crown.  These  ealdermen, 
or  earls,  were  honoured  with  titles  of  re - 
guli  subreguli ,  principes ,  patricii ,  and 
some  times  rex.  Those  who  were  only 
governors,  had  the  title  of  ealderman  of 
such  a  county,  or  sometimes  in  Latin  by 
the  term  consul.  The  first  administered 
justice  in  their  own  name,  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  their  own  use  all  the  revenues 
and  profits  of  their  respective  counties. 
The  last  administered  justice  in  the  king’s 
name  and  had  only  part  of  the  profits  as¬ 
signed  them.  A  third  sort  of  ealdermen 
were  those,  who  upon  account  of  their 
high  birth,  bore  the  title,  without  any 
authority,  out  of  which  rank  the  governors 
were  generally  chosen.  There  were  also 
inferior  ealdermen  in  cities  or  boroughs, 
who  administered  justice  in  the  king’s 
name,  and  were  dependent  on  the  great 
ealdermen,  or  earls,  which  by  the  name 
of  alderman  still  continues  among  us  to 
those  inferior  officers,  while  they  are  call¬ 
ed  earls  only.  The  office  of  the  ealder- 
man  was  wholly  civil,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  either  military  or  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  What  power  each  of  them  had, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  they  were 
all  obliged  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  law.  In  the  Saxon  times,  the  bishop 
and  ealderman  sat  together  to  try  causes  ; 
the  [  one  proceeded  by  the  canons,  the 
other  by  the  common  law.  Part  of  the 
ealderman’s  jurisdiction  was  to  examine 
the  arms,  and  to  raise  the  militia  within 
such  a  district,  in  order  to  suppress  riot 
and  execute  the  sentence  of  a  court  of 
justice.  He  had  likewise  the  cognizance 
of  house-breaking,  robbing,  &c.  Nor 
was  it  lawful  for  any  person  to  move  from 
one  place  to  another  without  a  certificate 
from  the  ealderman. 

Halbert  H. 


©atijmr. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 

handsome  bar-maids. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
a  New  Orlean’s  journal  : — Wanted,  two 
handsome  ladies  to  assist  in  two  bar¬ 
rooms,  and  to  whom  liberal  wages  will 
be  given.  Beauties  from  New  York, 
Charlestown,  or  Savannah  will  be  pre- 
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f erred.  A  well-shaped,  well-looking 
black  lady  would  meet  encouragement  as 
an  under  bar-maid.  Due  attention  will 
be  paid  to  applicants,  at  No.  60,  Camp- 
street.  W.  G.  C» 


FRENCH  MATRIMONIAL  ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS. 

Matrimonial  advertisements  being 
standard  articles  in  our  own  newspapers 
at  this  period,  as  a  pleasantry  they  may 
be  compared  with  the  following,  extracted 
from  various  French  journals - 

Une  demoiselle  bien  nee  et  aimable, 
ayant  120,000  francs  de  bien,  desire 
epouser  un  homme  age  et  riche. 

Une  demoiselle  de  24  ans,  jolie  et  d’une 
education  distinguee,  ayant  40,000  francs 
eomptant,  et  par  la  suite  200,000  francs, 
desire  epouser  un  jeune  homme  aimable, 
et  ayant  de  la  fortune. 

Une  demoiselle  de  1!)  ans,  Sans  for¬ 
tune,  mais  jolie,  aimable,  et  bien  elevee, 
desire  epouser  une  homme  age,  et  assez 
aise,  pour  pouvoir  faire  quelque  bien  k 
sa  mere*  J.  G.  R. 


SONG. 

Oh,  silent  was  her  grief  and  woe, 

No  tear  her  eye  betray’d, 

When  Damon  from  his  Anna  fled, 
And  took  some  other  maid  ! 

But,  ah,  her  bleeding  heart  did  tell 
What  outward  show  denied  ; 

For  at  that  simple  word, 44  Farewell,” 
She  bow’d  her  head  and  died  ! 

J.  B. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  WHO  REQUESTED 
THE  AUTHOR  TO  RESTORE  A  LOCK 
OF  HAIR  HE  HAD  TAKEN  FROM 
her.- — By  E.  S.  Barrett. 

By  one  only  recompense  can  I  be  led 
With  this  beautiful  ringlet  to  part ; 
That  should  1  restore  you  the  lock  of 
your  head, 

You  will  give  me  the  key  of  your 
heart. — Atlas. 


PARLIAMENTARY  QUALIFICATIONS. 

When  the  friends  of  the  youngest  Thel- 
luson  proposed  making  him  a  member  of 
parliament,  he  said,  44  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  exactly  what  it  was  to  be  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  or  what  they  meant  by  constituents 
in  the  country ;  but,  if  there  was  any 
necessity  to  go  backwards  and  forwards 
for  their  orders ,  he  could  trot  down  as 
fast  as  any  member  of  parliament  in  the 
kingdom.” 


CHANGING  NAMES. 

Thomas  Knight,  Esq.  whose  paternal 
name  was  Brodnax,  which,  very  early  in 


life,  he  changed  for  that  of  May,  after¬ 
wards,  by  a  statute  of  9th  Geo.  II.  took 
the  name  of  Knight,  which  occasioned  a 
facetious  member  of  the  house  to  get  up, 
and  propose  44  a  general  bill  to  enable 
that  gentleman  to  take  what  name  he 
\ pleased .” 


TOUCHSTONE  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

Midas  (we  read)  with  wond’rous  art  of 
old, 

Whate’er  he  touch’d,  at  once  transform’d 
to  gold ; 

This  modern  statesmen  can  reverse  with 
ease, 

Touch  them  with  gold,  they’ll  turn  to 
what  you  please. 


GENIUS  DEFINED. 

A  wit  being  asked  what  the  word  genius 
meant,  replied,  44  If  you  had  it  in  you, 
you  would  not  ask  the  question  ;  but  as 
you  have  not,  you  will  never  know  what 
it  means.” 


POOR  SACK,  (HANGED.) 

Though  Sack’s  misdeed  is  punished 
right, 

It  never  was  intended 
That  he  should  leave  his  office  quite, 

He  only  is  suspended.. 


EPITAPH 

On  a  man  of  the  name  of  Fish. 

Worm’s  bait  for  fish  j  but  here’s  a  sud* 
den  change, 

Fish's  bait  for  worms — is  that  not  pass¬ 
ing  strange  ? 

C.K.W. 
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YORE  TERRACE, 
regent’s  park. 

If  the  reader  is  anxious  to  illustrate  any 
political  position  with  the  44  signs  of  the 
times,”  he  has  only  to  start  from  Water- 
loo-place,  (thus  commencing  with  a  glo¬ 
rious  reminiscence,)  through  Regent-street 
and  Portland-place,  and  make  the  archi¬ 
tectural  tour  of  the  Regent’s  Park.  En¬ 
tering  the  park  from  the  New  Road  by 
York  Gate,  one  of  the  first  objects  for  his 
admiration  will  be  York  Terrace ,  a  splen¬ 
did  range  of  private  residences,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  an  unique  palace.  This 
striking  effect  is  produced  by  all  the  en¬ 
trances  being  in  the  rear,  where  the  vesti¬ 
bules  are  protected  by  large  porches.  All 
the  doors  and  windows  in  the  principal 
front  represented  in  the  engraving  are 
uniform,  and  appear  like  a  suite  of  princely 
apartments,  somewhat  in  t-he  style  of  a 
little  Versailles.  This  idea  is  assisted  by 
the  gardens  halving  no  divisions. 

The  architecture  of  the  building  is 
Graeco- Italian.  It  consists  of  an  entrance 
or  ground  story,  with  semicircular  headed 
windows  and  rusticated  piers.  A  con¬ 
tinued  pedestal  above  the  arches  of  these 
windows  runs  through  the  composition,  di- 
videdbetween  the  columns  into  balustrades, 
in  front  of  the  windows  of  the  principal 
story,  to  which  they  form  handsome  balco¬ 
nies.  The  elegant  windows  of  this  and  the 
principal  chamber  story  are  of  the  Ilissus 
Ionic,  and  are  decorated  with  a  colonnade, 
completed  with  a  well-proportioned  enta¬ 
blature  from  the  same  beautiful  order. 
Mr.  Elmes,  in  his  critical  observations 
on  this  terrace,  thinks  the  attic  story  44  too 
irregular  to  accompany  so  chaste  a  com¬ 
position  as  the  Ionic,  to  which  it  forms  a 
crown  he  likewise  objects  to  the  cornice 
and  blocking-course,  as  being  44  also  too 
small  in  proportion  for  the  majesty  of  the 
lower  order.” 

York  Terrace  is  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Nash,  whose  genius  not  unfrequently 
strays  into  such  errors  as  our  architectural 
critic  has  pointed  out. 

VALENTINE  CUSTOMS. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

As  some  of  the  customs  described  by  your 
correspondent  W.  H.  H .*  are  left  unac¬ 
counted  for,  I  suppose  any  one  is  at 
liberty  to  sport  a  few  conjectures  on  the 
subject.  May  not,  for  instance,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  burning  the  44  holly  boy  ”  have  its 
origin  in  some  of  those  rustic  incanta¬ 
tions  described  by  Theocritus  as  the  means 
of  recalling  a  truant  lover,  or  of  warming 
a  cold  one  ;  and  thus  translated 

*  See  No,  356  of  the  Mirror,  “  Valentine's 

Day.’* 


"  First  DelpKd  injured  me,  he  raised  my  flame, 
And  now  I  burn  this  bough  in  Delphid’s  name.” 

Virgil,  too,  in  his  8th  Eclogue,  alludes 
to  the  same  charm 

‘‘  Sparge  motam,  et  fragiles  incende  bitumine 
iauros ; 

Daphnis  me  malus  urn,  ego  nauc  in  JOaphnide 
laurum.” 

“  Next  in  the  fire  the  bays  with  brimstone  burn. 
And  whilst  it  crackles  in  the  sulphur,  say, 

Ibis  I  for  Daphnis  burn,  thus  Daphnis  burn 
away.”'  Dry  den. 

The  44  holly  bush ”  being  made  to  re¬ 
present  the  person  beloved,  may  also  be 
borrowed  from  the  ancients  : — 

- “  Terque  haec  altaria  circum 

Effigiem  duco.”  Virgil. 

“  Thrice  round  the  altar  [  the  image  draw  ” 

The  burning  wax  candles  may  be  more 
difficult  to  account  for,  unless  it  refer  to 
the  custom  of  melting  wax  in  order  to 
mollify  the  beloved  one’s  heart : — 

“  As  this  devoted  wax  melts  o'er  the  fire, 

Let  (Vlynaian  Delphis  melt  with  soft  desire  ” 

Theocritus. 

- “  Msec  ut  cera  liquescit.” 

- : - “  Sic  nostro  Daphnis  ainore.” 

Virgil. 

For  a  woman  to  compose  a  garland 
was  always  considered  an  indication  of 
her  being  in  love.  Aristophanes  says, 

“  The  wreathing  garlands  in  a  woman  is 
1’he  usual  symptom  of  a  love-sick  mind.” 

Should  the  charms  resorted  to  by  lovers 
two  thousand  years  ago,  appear  to  you, 
even  remotely,  to  have  influenced  the  love 
rites  as  performed  by  the  village  men  and 
maidens  of  the  present  day,  perhaps  you 
may  deem  this  string  of  quotations  worthy 
of  a  corner  in  your  amusing  miscellany. 

E. 


LINES 

On  the  Sarcophagus  *  which  contains  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Nelson  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral . 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

To  mark  th’  excess  of  priestly  pow’r 
To  keep  in  mind  that  gorgeous  hour. 

Thou  art  no  Popish  monument, 

Altho’  by  Wolsey  thou  wer’t  sent. 

From  thine  own  native  Italy 
To  tell  where  his  proud  ashes  lie. 

To  thee  a  nobler  part  is  given  ! 

A  prouder  task  design’d  by  heav’n  1 
’Tis  thine  the  sea  chief  s  grave  to  shroud. 
Idol  and  wonder  of  the  crowd  ! 

The  bravest  heart  that  ever  stood 
The  shock  of  battle  on  the  flood  ! 

The  stoutest  arm  that  ever  led 
A  warrior  o’er  the  ocean’s  bed  ! 

Whose  name  long  dreaded  on  the  sea 
Alone  secured  the  victory  ! 

His  Britain  sea-girt  stood  alone, 

Whiist  all  the  earth  was  heard  to  moan. 
Beneath  war’s  iron— iron  rod, 

Trusting  in  Nelson  as  her  god. — Cymbeune. 

*  See  Mirror,  No.  306,  p.234. 
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COINAGE  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
BRITONS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

IK  1740,  a  considerable  number  of  gold 
coins  were  discovered  on  the  top  of  Karn- 
bre,  in  Cornwall,  which  are  clearly  proved 
to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  Britons. 
The  figures  that  were  first  stamped  on  the 
coins  of  all  nations  were  those  of  oxen, 
horses,  sheep,  &c.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
concluded,  that  the  coins  of  any  country 
which  have  only  the  figures  of  cattle 
stamped  on  them,  and  perhaps  of  trees, 
representing  the  woods  in  which  their 
cattle  pastured, — were  the  most  ancient 
coins  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  gold 
coins  found  at  Karnbre,  and  described  by 
Dr.  Borlase,  are  of  this  kind,  and  may  be 
justly  esteemed  the  most  ancient  of  our 
British  coins.  Sovereigns  soon  became 
aware  of  the  importance  of  money,  and 
took  the  fabrication  of  it  under  their  own 
direction,  ordering  their  own  heads  to  be 
impressed  on  one  side  of  the  coins,  while 
the  figure  of  some  animal  still  continued 
to  be  stamped  on  the  other.  Of  this  kind 
are  some  of  the  Karnbre  coins,  with  a  royal 
head  on  one  side,  and  a  horse  on  the  other. 
When  the  knowledge  and  use  of  letters 
were  once  introduced  into  any  country,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  they  appeared 
on  its  coins,  expressing  the  names  of  the 
princes  whose  heads  were  stamped  on 
them.  This  was  a  very  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  art  of  coining,  and  gave  an 
additional  value  to  the  money,  by  pre¬ 
serving  the  memories  of  princes,  and  giv¬ 
ing  light  to  history.  Our  British  ances¬ 
tors  were  acquainted  with  this  improvement 
before  they  were  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
as  several  coins  of  ancient  Britain  have 
very  plain  and  perfect  inscriptions,  and 
on  that  account  merit  particular  attention. 

Ina. 


ANIMAL  FOOD. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  a  profusion 
of  animal  foo'd  has  a  tendency  to  vitiate 
and  debase  the  nature  and  dispositions  of 
men  ;  notwithstanding,  the  lovers  of  flesh 
urge  the  names  of  many  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  in  literature  and  science,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  assertion. 

Plutarch  attributed  tne  stupidity  of  his 
countrymen,  the  Boeotians,  to  the  profu¬ 
sion  of  animal  food  which  they  consumed, 
and  even  now,  our  lovely,  soup  drinking, 
coffee  sipping  friends  on  the  continent, 
attribute  the  saturnine,  melancholy,  and 
bearish  dispositions  of  John  Bull,  to  his 
partiality  for, 

“  The  famous  roast  beef  of  Old  England. ’’ 

K  2 


A  facetious,  philosophical,  friend  of 
mine,  lately  amused  me  with  some  re¬ 
marks,  on  the  nature  and  properties  of 
different  kinds  of  food.  u  We  know,” 
said  he,  “  that  one  herb  produces,  this 
effect,  and  another  that  ;  that  different 
species  and  varieties  of  plants  have  dif¬ 
ferent  virtues  ;  and,  why  may  we  not  in¬ 
fer  that  the  same  rule  extends  to  animated 
nature  ;  that  our  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  not 
only  serve  as  nutriment,  but  that  each 
kind  possesses  peculiar  and  individual 
properties.” 

This  will  account  for  the  piggish  habits 
and  propensities  so  conspicuous  in  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  certain  places  in  England, 
and  whose  partiality  for  swine's  Jlesh ,  is 
proverbial.  The  sheepish  manners  of  our 
students  and  school-boys,  may  also  be 
attributed  to  the  mutton  so  generally  al- 
loted  to  them.  I  might  continue  my  ob¬ 
servations,  ad  infinitum.  I  might  say, 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  goose  was  dis¬ 
coverable  in — whose  love  of  that,  “  most 
abused  of  God’s  creatures,”  is  well 
known  :  and  that  the  sea-side  predilections 
of  a  certain  Bart.,  of  festive  notoriety,  were 
occasioned  by  his  partiality  for  turtle. 

Qu^sitor. 


WHITEHALL. 

MARRIAGE  OF  ANNE  BOLEYN 
(  For  the  Mirror ) 

The  extraordinary  revolution  which  took 
place  in  our  religious  institutions  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  has  rendered  his 
reign  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
annals  of  ecclesiastical  history.  For  the 
great  changes  at  that  glorious  acra,  the 
reformation,  when  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  were  dispelled,  we  are 
principally  indebted  to  the  beauteous,  but 
unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  haughty  monarch,  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  papal 
supremacy  in  England ;  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  ever  bestowed  by  a  monarch  on 
his  country.  Intimately  associated  with, 
and  the  principal  scene  of  these  impor¬ 
tant  events,  was  the  ancient  palace  of 
Whitehall,*  which  Henry,  into  whose 

*  Whitehall  was  originally  erected  in  the 
year  1243,  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent, 
who  bequeathed  it  to  the  House  of  the  Black- 
friars,  near  “  Oldborne”  where  he  was  buried. 
It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Walter  Gray, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  made  it  his  town  resi¬ 
dence,  and  at  his  death,  left  it  to  that  See, 
whence  it  acquired  the  name  of  York  House. 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  011  his  preferment  to  the 
Arcbbishoprick  01  York,  resided  here,  in  great 
state;  but  on  his  preinunire  it  was  forfeiteil  (or 
as  some  authors  assert  had  been  previously 
given  by  him,)  to  the  king.  Henry  VIII.  made 
it  his  principal  residence,  and  greatly  enlarged 
it,  the  ancient  and  royal  palace  of  Westminster 
having  fallen  to  decay;  at  the  same  time  he  en¬ 
closed  the  adjoining  park  of  St.  Jaines-s,  which 
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possession  it  came  on  the  premunire  of 
Wolsey,  considerably  enlarged  and  beau¬ 
tified,  changing  its  name  from  that  of 
York  Place,  to  the  one  by  which  it  is  still 
designated. 

In  this  building,  an  event,  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  in  its  consequences,  recorded  in 
the  history  of  any  country,  took  place, — the 
marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  been 
created  Countess  of  Pembroke,  with  the 
44  stern  Harry.”  The  precise  period  of 
these  nuptials,  owing  to  the  secrecy  with 
which  they  were  performed,  is  involved 
in  considerable  obscurity,  and  has  given 
rise  to  innumerable  controversies  among 
historians ;  the  question  not  being  even 
to  this  hour  satisfactorily  decided  as  to 
whether  they  were  solemnized  in  the 
month  of  November ,  1532,  or  in  that  of 
January ,  1533.  Hall,*  Holinshed,*}*  and 
Grafton,  whose  authority  several  of  our 
more  modern  historianst  have  followed, 
place  it  on  the  14th  of  November,  1532, 
the  Feast  Hay  of  St.  Erkenwald  ;  but 
Stow§  informs  us,  that  it  was  celebrated 
on  the  25th  of  January  1533;  and  his 
assertion  bears  considerable  weight,  being 
corroborated  by  a  letter  from  Archbishop 
Cranmer,,  dated  44  the  xvij  daye  of  June,” 
1533,  from  his  44  manor  of  Croydon,”  to 
Hawkyns,  the  embassador  at  the  em¬ 
peror’s  court.  In  this  letter  the  prelate 
says,  44  she  was  marid  muche  about  St 
Paules  daye  last,  as  the  condicion  thereof 
dothe  well  appere  by  reason  she  ys  now 
sumwhat  bygg  with  chylde.”||  This 

appertained  to  this  palace  as  well  as  to  that  of 
St.  James’s,  which  that  monarch  had  erected  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  hospital,  founded  before 
the  conquest  for  “  leprous  sisters.”  For  some- 
curious  details  of  Wolsey’s  magnificence  and 
ostentation  during  his  residence  at  York  Place, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Brayley’s  Londiniana. 

*  Hall’s  “  Chronicle,”  p.  794,  edit.  1809. 

f  Holinshed  says,  “he  married jariuilie  the 
Lady  Anne  Bullougne  the  same  dale,  being  the 
14 th  dale  of  Nouember,  and  the  feast  daie  of 
Saint  Erkenwald  ;  which  marriage  was  kept  so 
secret,  that  verie  few  knew, ’t  till  Easter  next 
iusuing,  when  it  was  percemed  that  she  was 
wiih  child.”  —  “Chronicles,”  vol.  iii.  p.  929. 
edit.  1087. 

£  Hume  and  Henry  place  the  marriage  in  No¬ 
vember.  Lingard  and  Sharon  Turner  iu  Ja¬ 
nuary. 

§  Vide  Stow’s  “  Annals,”  by  Howes,  p.  502. 
edit,  1633.  “King  Henry  priuily  married  the 
Lady  Anne  Boleigne  on  the  flue  and  twentieth 
of  January,  being  St.  Paule’s  dale:  Mistresse 
Anne  Sauage  bore  vp  Queene  Annes  traine,  and 
was  herselfe  shorlly  after  marryed  to  the  Lord 
Barkley.  Doctor  Rowland  Lee,  that  marryed 
the  King  to  Queene  Anne,  was  matie  Bishop  of 
Chester,  ttaeu  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
and  President  of  Wales.” 

j|  Harleian  MSS.  No.  6148.  This  letter  is 
quoted  by  Burnet  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
“  History  of  the  Reformation;”  it  may  be  found 
printed  entire  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the 
“  Archseologia  and  also  in  the  second  volume 
of  Ellis’s  “  Original  Letters,”  first  series,  p.  33. 
The  MS.  consists  of  a  rough  copy-book  of  the 
Archbishop’s  letters,  iu  his  own  hand  writing. 


statement,  coming  as  it  does  trom  so  au¬ 
thentic  a  source,  and  coinciding  with  the 
accounts  of  Stow,  Wyatt, and  Godwin** 
may,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  the  most 
correct.  Her  marriage  was  not  made 
known  until  the  following  Easter,  when 
it  was  publicly  proclaimed,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  made  for  her  coronation,  which  was 
conducted  with  extraordinary  magnifi¬ 
cence  in  Whitsuntide.  Her  becoming 
pregnant  soon  after  her  marriage  44  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  king,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  people  as  a  strong  proof  of 
the  queen’s  former  modesty  and  virtue.”*}"!* 
This  latter  circumstance,  however,  has 
not  met  with  that  consideration  among 
historians  which  it  appears  to  merit ;  for 
we  must  remember  that  Elizabeth  was 
born  on  the  7th  of  the  following  Septem¬ 
ber,  an  event,  which  would  perhaps  rather 
tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Hall,  in 
contradiction  to  that  of  Stow,  if,  indeed, 
Anne  had  been  proof  against  the  advances 
of  Henry,  previous  to  their  marriage, 
which  some  writers  have  doubted. 

Lingard,  whose  History  is  now  in  the 
course  of  publication,  intimates  that  the 
ceremony  was  performed  44  in  a  garret,  at 
the  western  end  of  the  palace  of  White¬ 
hall  this,  however,  when  we  consider 
the  haughty  character  of  Henry,  is  totally 
improbable,  and  rests  entirely  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  one  solitary  manuscript.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  but  that 
they  were  married  in  some  apartment  in  that 
palace,  and  most  probably  in  the  king’s 
private  closet.  §§,  Pi’.  Rowland  Lee,  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Coventry  officiated,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  only  of  the  Puke  of  Norfolk,  uncle 
to  the  Lady  Anne,  and  her  father,  mother, 
and  brother.  Lord  Herbert, ||||  whose  au¬ 
thority  has  been  quoted  by  Hume,  says, 
that  Cranmer  was  also  present,  but  this  is 

•j[  Wyatt’s  Life  of  “Queen  Anne  Boleigne.” 
Vide  Appendix  to  Cavendish’s  “  Life  of  Wolsey,” 
by  Siuger,  vol.  ii.  p.  200.  This  interesting  me¬ 
moir  was  written  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  (with  the  view  of  subverting  the  calum¬ 
nies  of  Sanuers,)  by  George  Wyatt,  Esq,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  poet  of  the  same  name,  and  sixth 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  was  de¬ 
capitated  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Alary,  for  his 
insurrection. 

**  “  Annales,”  p.  51.  edit.  I6T6.  “  Ulterioris 
morse  perUesus  Rex,  Boleniara  suam  iam  tan¬ 
dem  Januarij  25,  duxit  uxorem,  sed  clauculum, 
&  paucissimis  testibus  adhibitis.”  Polydor  Vir¬ 
gil  makes  no  mention  of  the  period  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  he  only  says,  “  in  matrimonium  duxit 
Annam  Bulleyne,  quam  paulo  antfe  amare  cse- 
perat,  ex  qufi  suscepit  filiam  nomine  Elizabeth, 
p.  689.  edit.  1570. 

ft  Hume’s  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  iv. 

p,  3. 

It  Lingard’s  “  History  of  England,”  vol.  iv. 
p.  190.  4to  edit. 

§§  Vide  Speed’s  “  Annals,”  p.  1029. 

|j||  “  Life  and  Raigue  of  Henry  the  Eighth,” 
p  341.  edit.  1649. 
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undoubtedly  an  error,  as  that  prelate  had 
ordy  just  then  returned  from  Germany, 
and  was  not  informed  of  the  circumstance 
until  two  weeks  afterwards,  as  appears 
from  the  following  passage  in  his  letter  to 
Ilawkyns,  before  quoted  : — u  Yt  hath  bin 
reported  thorowte  a  greate  parte  of  the 
realme  that  I  married  her;  which  was 
playnly  false,  for  I  myself  knew  not 
thereof  a  fortenyght  after  it  was  donne.” 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  prove  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  our  readers,  or  quite  irrelevant  to 
the  subject,  to  close  this  brief  account  of 
the  marriage  of  Ar.ne  Boleyn,  with  the 
copy  of  a  letter  from  that  queen  to  “  Squire 
Josselin,  upon  ye  birth  of  Q.  Elizabth,” 
preserved  among  the  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum.* 

“  By  the  Queen. — Trusty  and  well 
beloved  wee  greet  you  well.  And  whereas 
it  hath  pleased  ye  goodness  of  Almighty 
God  of  his  infinite  mercy  and  grace  to 
send  unto  vs  at  this  tyme  good  speed  in 
ye  deliverance  and  bringing  forth  of  a 
Princess  to  ye  great  joye  and  inward 
comfoit  of  my  lord.  Ue,  and  of  all  his 
good  and  loving  subjects  of  this  his 
realme  ffor  ye  which  his  inestimable  be- 
neuolence  soe  shewed  unto  vs.  We  have 
noe  little  cause  to  give  high  thankes, 
laude  and  praysing  unto  our  said  Maker, 
like  as  we  doe  most  lowly,  humbly,  and 
wth  all  ye  inward  desire  of  our  heart. 
And  inasmuch  as  wee  undoubtedly  trust 
yt  this  our  good  is  to  you  great  pleasure, 
comfort,  and  consolacion  ;  wee  therefore 
by  these  our  Lrs  aduertise  you  thereof, 
desiring  and  heartily  praying  you  to  give 
wth  vs  unto  Almighty  God,  high  thankes, 
glory,  laud,  and  praising,  and  to  pray  for 
ye  good  health,  prosperity,  and  continuall 
preservation  of  ye  sd  Princess  accordingly. 
Yeoven  under  our  Signett  at  my  Lds 
Manner  of  Greenwch,*)-  ye  7th  day  of 
September,  in  ye  25th  yeare  of  my  said 
Eds  raigne,  An.  Dno.  1535.  S  1.  B. 

*  Harleian  MSS  No.  787. 

1  Queen  Elizabeth  was  born  at  the  ancient 
Palace  of  Greenwic  h,  or  as  it  was  then  called, 
“  the  Manner  of  Plesaunce,”  one  of  the  favou¬ 
rite  residences  of  Heury  VI II. 


Memorable  53aps. 

COI.LOr  MONDAY. 

Coi.lop  Monday  is  the  day  before 
Shrove  Tuesday,  and  in  many  parts  is 
made  a  day  of  great  feasting  on  account 
of  the  approaching  Lent.  It  is  so  called, 
because  it  was  the  last  day  allowed  for 
eating  animal  food  before  Lent ;  and  our 
ancestors  cut  up  their  fresh  meat  into 
collops,  or  steaks,  for  salting  or  hanging 
up  until  Lent  was  over;  and  even  now  in 


many  places  it  is  still  a  custom  to  have 
eggs  and  coilops,  or  slices  of  bacon,  for 
dinner  on  this  day. 

In  Westmoreland,  and  particularly  at 
Brough,  where  I  have  witnessed  it  many 
times,  the  good  people  kill  a  great  many 
pigs  about  a  week  or  two  previous  to 
Lent,  which  have  been  carefully  fattened 
up  for  the  occasion.  The  good  house¬ 
wife  is  busily  occupied  in  salting  the 
Hitches  and  hams  to  hang  up  in  the  “  pan¬ 
try,”  and  in  cutting  the  fattest  parts  of 
the  pig  for  collops  on  this  day.  The 
most  luscious  cuts  are  baked  in  a  pot  in 
an  oven,  and  the  fat  poured  out  into  a 
bladder,  as  it  runs  out  of  the  meat,  for 
hog’s-lard.  When  all  the  lard  has  been 
drained  off,  the  remains  (which  are  called 
cracklings ,  being  then  baked  quite  crisp) 
resemble  the  crackling  on  a  leg  of  pork, 
are  eaten  with  potatoes,  and  from  the 
quantity  of  salt  previously  added  to  them, 
to  preserve  the  lard,  are  unpalatable  to 
many  mouths.  The  rough  farmers’  men, 
however,  devour  them  as  a  savoury  dish, 
and  every  time  u  lard”  is  being  made, 
cracklings  are  served  up  for  the  servants’ 
dinner.  Indeed,  even  the  more  respect¬ 
able  classes  partake  of  this  dish. 

Pig-Fry — This  is  a  Collop  Monday 
dish,  and  is  a  necessary  appendage  to 
“  cracklings .”  It  consists  of  the  fattest 
parts  of  the  entrails  of  the  pig,  broiled  in 
an  oven.  Numerous  herbs,  spices,  &c. 
are  added  to  it ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
a  more  sightly  u  course’'’  at  table  than  fat 
cracklings.  Sometimes  the  good  wife  in¬ 
dulges  her  house  with  a  pancake,  as  an 
assurance  that  she  has  not  forgotten  to 
provide  for  Shrove  Tuesday.  The  ser¬ 
vants  are  also  treated  with  “  a  drop  of 
something  good”  on  this  occasion;  and 
are  allowed  (if  they  have  nothing  of  im¬ 
portance  to  require  their  immediate  at¬ 
tention)  to  spend  the  afternoon  in  con¬ 
viviality. 

Avver  Bread. —  During  Lent,  in 
the  same  county,  a  great  quantity  of 
bread,  called  avver  bread,  is  made.  It 
is  of  oats ,  leavened  and  kneaded  into  a 
large,  thin,  round  cake,  which  is  placed 
upon  a  u  girdle”^  over  the  fire.  The 
bread  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  “  lady’s” 
slice  of  bread  and  butter. 

X  Rutberglen,  in  Lanarkshire,  has  also  long 
been  celebrated  for  baking  sour  cakes.  —  See 
vol.  x.  Mirror,  p  316.— 1  am  of  opinion  these 
cakes  are  of  precisely  the  same  make  and  origin 
as  those  to  which  the  writer  alludes  under  the 
above  name  of  “  sour  cakes,"  which  I  presume 
he  must  have  forgotten  the  name  o>f.  I  should 
hove  mentioned,  that  when  these  cakes  (for  they 
are  frequently  called  avver  cakes)  are  baked, 
the  fire  must  he  of  wood  ;  they  never  bake  them 
over  any  other  fire.  These  cakes  are  of  a  re¬ 
markably  slrone,  sour  taste.  I  should  further 
note,  that  the  girdle* s  attached  to  a  “crane  11 
affixed  in  the  chimney. 
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I  am  totally  unable  to  give  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  word  avver ,  and  should  feel 
much  gratified  by  any  correspondent’s 
elucidation.  I  think  P.  T.  W.  may  pos¬ 
sibly  assist  me  on  this  point  ;  and  if  so,  1 
shall  be  much  obliged.  There  is  an  evi¬ 
dent  corruption  in  it.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  avver  means  oaten,  although 
I  have  no  other  authority  than  from  know¬ 
ing  the  strange  pronunciation  given  to 
other  words.  W.  H.  H. 


K\)z  Contempotatp  Erabellet*. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MEKKA. 

Mekka  maybe  stjded  a  handsome  town ; 
its  streets  are  in  general  broader  than 
those  of  eastern  cities ;  the  houses  lofty, 
and  built  of  stone  ;  and  the  numerous 
windows  that  face  the  streets  give  them  a 
more  lively  and  European  aspect  than 
those  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  where  the  houses 
present  but  few  windows  towards  the  ex¬ 
terior.  Mekka  (like  Djidda)  contains 
many  houses  three  stories  high  ;  few  at 
Mekka  are  white- washed ;  but  the  dark 
grey  colour  of  the  stone  is  much  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  glaring  white  that  offends  the 
eye  in  Djidda.  In  most  towns  ,  of  the 
Levant  the  narrowness  of  a  street  contri¬ 
butes  to  its  coolness  ;  and  in  countries 
where  wheel-carriages  are  not  used,  a 
space  that  allows  two  loaded  camels  to 
pass  each  other  is  deemed  sufficient.  At 
Mekka,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  the  passages  wide,  for  the  innume¬ 
rable  visiters  who  here  crowd  together  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  houses  adapted  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  pilgrims  and  other  sojourners, 
that  the  windows  are  so  contrived  as  to 
command  a  view  of  the  streets. 

The  city  is  open  on  every  side  ;  but 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  if  properly 
defended,  would  form  a  barrier  of  consi¬ 
derable  strength  against  an  enemy.  In 
former  times  it  bad  three  walls  to  protect 
its  extremities  ;  one  was  built  across  the 
valley,  at  the  street  of  Mala  ;  another  at 
the  quarter  of  Shebeyka  ;  and  the  third  at 
tlie  valley  opening  into  the  Mesfale. 
These  walls  were  repaired  in  a.  h.  816 
and  828,  and  in  a  century  after  some 
traces  of  them  still  remained. 

The  only  public  place  in  the  body  of 
the  town  is  the  ample  square  of  the  great 
mosque  ;  no  trees  or  gardens  cheer  the 
eye  ;  and  the  scene  is  enlivened  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  Hadj  by  the  great  number  of 
well-stored  shops  which  are  found  in 
every  quarter.  Except  four  or  five  large 
houses  belonging  to  the  Sherif,  two  me - 
dreses  or  colleges  (now  converted  into 
corn  magazines,)  and  the  mosque,  with 
some  buildings  and  schools  attached  to  it, 


Mekka  cannot  boast  of  any  public  edi¬ 
fices,  and  in  this  respect  is,  perhaps, 
more  deficient  than  any  other  eastern  city 
of  the  same  size.  Neither  khans,  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers,  or  for  the 
deposit  of  merchandize,  nor  palaces  of 
grandees,  nor  mosques,  which  adorn 
every  quarter  of  other  towns  in  the  East, 
are  here  to  be  seen  ;  and  we  may  perhaps 
attribute  this  want  of  splendid  buildings 
to  the  veneration  which  its  inhabitants 
entertain  for  their  temple  ;  this  prevents 
them  from  constructing  any  edifice  which 
might  possibly  pretend  to  rival  it. 

The  houses  have  windows  looking  to¬ 
wards  the  street ;  of  these  many  project 
from  the  wall,  and  have  their  frame- work 
elaborately  carved,  or  gaudily  painted. 
Before  them  hang  blinds  made  of  slight 
reeds,  which  exclude  flies  and  gnats  while 
they  admit  fresh  air.  Every  house  has 
its  terrace,  the  floor  of  which  (composed 
of  a  preparation  from  lime-stone)  is  built 
with  a  slight  inclination,  so  that  the  rain¬ 
water  runs  off  through  gutters  into  the 
street ;  for  the  rains  here  are  so  irregular 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  collect  the 
water  of  them  in  cisterns,  as  is  done  in 
Syria.  The  terraces  are  concealed  from 
view  by  slight  parapet  walls ;  for  through¬ 
out  the  east,  it  is  reckoned  discreditable 
that  a  man  should  appear  upon  the  ter¬ 
race,  whence  he  might  be  accused  of 
looking  at  women  in  the  neighbouring 
houses,  as  the  females  pass  much  of  their 
time  on  the  terraces,  employed  in  various 
domestic  occupations,  such  as  drying 
corn,  hanging  up  linen,  &c.  The  Eu¬ 
ropeans  of  Aleppo  alone  enjoy  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  frequenting  their  terraces,  which 
axe  often  beautifully  built  of  stone;  here 
they  resort  during  the  summer  evenings, 
and  o-ften  to  sup  and  pass  the  night.  All 
the  houses  of  the  Mekkawys,  except 
those  of  the  principal  and  richest  inhabi¬ 
tants,  are  constructed  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of'  lodgers,  being  divided  into 
many  apartments,  separated  from  each 
other,  and  each  consisting  ot  a  sitting- 
room  and  a  small  kitchen.  Since  the  pil¬ 
grimage,  which  has  begun  to  decline, 
(this  happened  before  the  Wallaby  con¬ 
quest,)  many  of  the  Mekkawys,  no  longer 
deriving  profit  from  the  letting  of  their 
lodgings,  found  themselves  unable  to  af¬ 
ford  the  expense  of  repairs  ;  and  thus 
numerous  buildings  in  the  out-skirts 
have  fallen  completely  into  ruin,  and  the 
town  itself  exhibits  in  every  street  houses 
rapidly  decaying.  I  saw  only  one  of  re¬ 
cent  construction  ;  it  was  in  the  quarter 
of  El  Shebeyka,  belonged  to  a  Sherif, 
and  cost,  as  report  said,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  purses ;  such  a  house  might  have 
been  built  at  Cairo  for  sixty  purses. 


The  streets  are  all  unpaved ;  and  in 
summer  time  the  sand  and  dust  in  them 
are  as  great  a  nuisance  a3  the  mud  is  in 
the  rainy  season,  during  which  they  are 
scarcely  passable  after  a  shower  ;  for  in 
the  interior  of  the  town  the  water  does 
not  run  off,  but  remains  till  it  is  dried  up. 
It  may  be  ascribed  to  the  destructive 
rains,  which,  though  of  shorter  duration 
than  in  other  tropical  countries,  fall  with 
considerable  violence,  that  no  ancient 
buildings  are  found  in  Mekka.  The 
mosque  itself  has  undergone  so  many  re¬ 
pairs  under  different  sultans,  that  it  may 
be  called  a  modern  structure  ;  and  of  the 
houses,  I  do  not  think  there  exists  one 
older  than  four  centuries  ;  it  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  in  this  place,  that  the  traveller 
must  look  for  interesting  specimens  of 
architecture  or  such  beautiful  remains  of 
Saracenic  structures  as  are  still  admired 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Spain. 
In  this  respect  the  ancient  and  far-famed 
Mekka  is  surpassed  by  the  smallest  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  of  Syria  or  Egypt.  The 
fame  may  be  said  with  respect  to  Medina, 
and  I  suspect  that  the  towns  of  Yemen 
are  generally  poor  in  architectural  re¬ 
mains. 

Mekka  is  deficient  in  those  regulations 
of  police  which  are  customary  in  Eastern 
cities.  The  streets  are  totally  dark  at 
night,  no  lamps  of  any  kind  being  light¬ 
ed  ;  its  different  quarters  are  without 
gates,  differing  in  this  respect  also  from 
most  Eastern  towns,  where  each  quarter 
is  regularly  shut  up  after  the  last  evening 
prayers.  The  town  may  therefore  be 
crossed  at  any  time  of  the  night,  and  the 
same  attention  is  not  paid  here  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  merchants,  as  well  as  of  hus¬ 
bands,  (on  whose  account  principally, 
the  quarters  are  closed,)  as  in  Syrian  or 
Egyptian  towns  of  equal  magnitude.  The 
dirt  and  sweepings  of  the  houses  are  cast 
into  the  streets,  where  they  soon  become 
dust  or  mud  according  to  the  season. 
The  same  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed 
equally  in  ancient  times;  for  I  did  not 
perceive  in  the  skirts  of  the  town  any  of 
those  heaps  of  rubbish  which  are  usually 
found  near  the  large  towns  of  Turkey 

With  respect  to  water,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  supplies,  and  that  which 
always  forms  the  first  object  of  inquiry 
among  Asiatics,  Mekka  is  not  much  bet- 
er  provided  than  Djidda ;  there  are  but 
few  cisterns  for  collecting  rain,  and  the 
well-water  is  so  brackish  that  it  is  used 
only  for  culinary  purposes,  except  during 
the  time  of  the  pilgrimage,  when  the 
lowest  class  of  hadjys  drink  it.  The  fa¬ 
mous  well  of  Zemzem,  in  the  great 
mosque,  is  indeed  sufficiently  copious  to 
supply  the  whole  town ;  but,  however 


holy,  its  water  is  heavy  to  the  taste  and 
impedes  digestion  ;  the  poorer  classes  be¬ 
sides  have  not  permission  to  fill  their 
water-skins  with  it  at  pleasure.  The 
best  water  in  Mekka  is  brought  by  a  con¬ 
duit  from  the  vicinity  of  Arafat,  six  or 
seven  hours  distant.  The  present  go¬ 
vernment,  instead  of  constructing  simi¬ 
lar  works,  neglects  even  the  repairs  and 
requisite  cleansing  of  this  aqueduct.  It 
is  wholly  built  of  stone;  and  all  those 
parts  ot  it  which  appear  above  ground, 
are  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  stone 
and  cement.  I  heard  that  it  had  not 
been  cleaned  during  the  last  fifty  years  ; 
the  consequence  of  this  negligence  is, 
that  the  most  of  the  water  is  lost  in  its 
passage  to  the  city  through  apertures,  or 
slowly  forces  its  way  through  the  ob¬ 
structing  sediment,  though  it  flows  in  a 
full  stream  into  the  head  of  the  aqueduct 
at  Arafat.  The  supply  which  it  affords 
in  ordinary  times  is  barely  sufficient  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  during 
the  pilgrimage  sweet  water  becomes  an 
absolute  scarcity  ;  a  small  skin  of  water 
(two  of  which  skins  a  person  may  carrv) 
being  then  often  sold  for  one  shilling —  a 
very  high  price  among  Arabs. 

There  are  two  places  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Mekka  where  the  aqueduct  runs 
above  ground ;  there  the  water  is  let  off 
into  small  channels  or  fountains,  at  which 
some  slaves  of  the  Sherif  are  stationed, 
to  exact  a  toll  from  persons  filling  their 
water-skins.  In  the  time  of  the  Hadj, 
these  fountains  are  surrounded  day  and 
night  by  crowds  of  people  quarrelling  and 
fighting  for  access  to  the  water.  During 
the  late  siege,  the  Wahabys  cut  off  the 
supply  of  water  from  the  aqueduct ;  and 
it  was  not  till  some  time  after,  that  the 
injury  which  this  structure  then  received, 
was  partially  repaired. 

There  is  a  small  spring  which  oozes 
from  under  the  rocks  behind  the  great  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Sherif,  called  Beit  el  Sad ;  it 
is  said  to  afford  the  best  water  in  this 
country,  but  the  supply  is  very  scanty. 
The  spring  is  enclosed,  and  appropriated 
wholly  to  the  Sherif ’s  family. 

Beggars,  and  infirm  or  indigent  hadjys, 
often  entreat  the  passengers  in  the  streets 
of  Mekka  for  a  draught  of  sweet  water; 
they  particularly  surround  the  water- 
stands,  which  are  seen  in  every  corner, 
and  where,  for  two  paras  in  the  time  of 
the  Hadj,  and  for  one  para,  at  other 
times,  as  much  water  may  be  obtained 
as  will  fill  a  jar — Burckhardt's  Travels 
in  Arabia. 
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©ije  flamraiist. 


FLAKES  OF  SNOW  MAGNIFIED. 


Snow  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  at- 
mosphere.  Its  wonderful  construction, 
and  the  beautiful  regularity  of  its  figures, 
have  been  the  object  of  a  treatise  by 
Erasmus  Bartholine,  who  published  in 
1061,  “  De  Figurd  Nivis  Dissertation ’ 
with  observations  of  his  brother  Thomas 
on  the  use  of  snow  in  medicine.  On  ex¬ 
amining  the  flakes  of  snow  with  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass  before  they  melt,  (which 
may  easily  be  done  by  making  the  expe¬ 
riment  in  the  open  air,)  they  will  appear 
composed  of  fine  shining  spicuia  or  points, 
diverging  like  rays  from  a  centre.  As  the 
flakes  fall  down  through  the  atmosphere, 
they  are  joined  by  more  of  these  radiated 
spicuia,  and  thus  increase  in  bulk  like 
the  drops  of  rain  or  hail-stones.  Dr. 
Green  says,  c<  that  many  parts  of  snow 
are  of  a  regular  figure,  for  the  most  part 
so  many  little  rowels  or  stars  of  six  points, 
and  are  as  perfect  and  transparent  ice  as 
any  seen  on  a  pond.  Upon  each  of  these 
points  are  other  collateral  points  set  at 
the  same  angles  as  the  main  points  them¬ 
selves  ;  among  these  there  are  divers  others, 
irregular,  which  are  chiefly  broken  points 
and  fragments  of  the  regular  ones.  Others 
also,  by  various  winds,  seem  to  have  been 
thawed  and  frozen  again  into  irregular 
clusters ;  so  that  it  seems  as  if  the  whole 
body  of  snow  was  an  infinite  mass  of  ici¬ 
cles  irregularly  figured.  That  is,  a  cloud 
of  vapours  being  gathered  into  drops, 
those  drops  forthwith  descend,  and  in  their 
descent,  meeting  with  a  freezing  air  as 
they  pass  through  a  colder  region,  each 
drop  is  immediately  frozen  into  an  icicle, 
shooting  itself  forth  into  several  points  ; 
but  these  still  continuing  their  descent, 
and  meeting  with  some  intermitting  gales 
of  warmer  air,  or,  in  their  continual  waf- 
tage  to  and  fro,  touching  upon  each  other 
are  a  little  thawed,  blunted,  and  frozen 
into  clusters,  or  entangled  so  as  to  fall' 
down  in  what  we  call  flakes.”  But  we 
are  not,  (says  the  author  of  the  44  Con¬ 


templative  Philosopher,”)  to  consider  snow 
merely  as  a  curious  phenomenon.  The 
Great  Disposer  of  universal  bounty  has 
so  ordered  it,  that  it  is  eminently  subser¬ 
vient,  as  well  as  all  the  wTorks  of  creation, 
to  his  benevolent  designs. 

“  He  gives  the  winter’s  snow  her  airy  birth, 
And  bids  her  virgin  fleeces  clothe  the  earth.” 

Sandvs. 

P.  T.  W. 


MONKEYS  AT  GIBRALTAR. 

Though  Gibraltar  abounds  with  mon¬ 
keys,  there  are  none  to  be  found  in  the 
rest  of  Spain  ;  this  is  supposed  to  be  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  following  circumstance  : 
— The  waters  of  the  Propontis,  which 
anciently  might  be  nothing  but  a  lake 
formed  by  the  Granicus  and  Rhyndacus, 
finding  it  more  easy  to  work  themselves  a 
canal  by  the  Dardanelles  than  any  other 
way,  spread  mto  the  Mediterranean,  and 
forcing  a  passage  into  the  ocean  between 
Mount  Atlas  and  Calpe,  separated  the 
rock  from  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  and  the 
monkeys  being  taken  by  surprise,  were 
compelled  to  be  carried  with  it  over  to 
Europe,  44  These  animals,”  says  a  re¬ 
sident  at  Gibraltar,  44  are  now  in  high 
favour  here.  The  lieutenant-governor. 
General  Don,  has  taken  them  under  his 
protection,  and  threatened  with  fine  and 
imprisonment  any  one  who  shall  in  any 
way  molest  them.  They  have  increased 
rapidly,  of  course.  Many  of  them  are  as 
large  as  our  dogs  ;  and  some  of  the  old 
grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  are 
considerably  larger.  I  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  fall  in  with  a  family  of  about  ten, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  for  a 
time  their  motions.  There  appeared  to 
be  a  father  and  mother,  four  or  five 
grown-up  children,  and  three  that  had 
not  reached  the  years  of  discretion.  One 
of  them  was  still  at  the  breast ;  and  al¬ 
though  be  was  large  enough  to  be  weaned, 
and  indeed  made  his  escape  as  rapidly  as 
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t!>e  mother  when  they  took  the  alarm,  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  iestrain  laughter 
when  one  saw  the  mother,  with  great  gra¬ 
vity,  sitting  nursing  the  little  elf,  with 
her  hand  behind  it,  and  the  older  children 
skipping  up  and  down  the  walls,  and 
playing  all  sorts  of  antic  tricks  with  one 
another.  They  made  their  escape  with 
the  utmost  rapidity,  leaping  over  rocks 
and  precipices  with  great  agility,  and  evi¬ 
dently  unconscious  of  fear.” 

W.  G.  C. 


^elector, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS 

THE  GREAT  WORLD  OF  FASHION". 

Satire  is  the  pantomime  of  literature, 
and  harlequin’s  jacket,  his  black  vizor, 
and  his  eel-like  lubricity,  are  so  many 
harmless  satires  on  the  weak  sides  of  our 
nature.  The  pen  of  the  satirist  is  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  the  pencil  of  the  artist ;  and 
provided  it  draw  well,  cannot  fail  to  prove 
as  attractive.  Indeed,  the  characters  of 
pantomime,  harlequin,  columbine,- clown, 
and  pantaloon,  make  up  the  best  quarto 
that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  manners 
and  follies  of  the  times  ;  and  they  may 
be  turned  to  as  grave  an  account  as  any 
page  of  Seneca’s  Morals,  or  Cicero’s  Dis¬ 
putations  ;  however  various  the  means, 
the  end,  or  object,  is  the  same,  and  all  is 
rounded  with  a  sleep. 

44  The  Great  World,”  in  the  language 
of  satire,  is  the  44  glass  of  fashion  and 
the  mould  of  form.”  Its  geography  and 
history  are  as  perpetually  changing  as  the 
modes  of  St.  James’s,  or  the  features  of 
one  of  its  toasted  beauties ;  and  what  is 
written  of  it  to-day  may  be  dry,  and  its 
time  be  out  of  joint,  before  it  has  escaped 
the  murky  precincts  of  the  printing- 
house.  It  is  subtlety  itself,  and  we  know 
not  44  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it 
goeth.”  Its  philosophy  is  concentric,  for 
this  Great  World  consists  of  thousands  of 
little  worlds,  usque  ad  infinitum ,  and  we 
do  well  if  we  become  not  giddy  with 
looking  on  the  wheels  of  its  vicissitudes. 

We  know  not  whom  we  have  to  thank 
for  the  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages — entitled 
44  A  Geographical  and  Historical  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Great  World  ” — now  before 
us.  It  bears  the  imprint  of  44  Ridgway, 
Piccadilly,”  so  that  it  is  published  at  the 
gate  of  the  very  region  it  describes — like 
the  accounts  of  Pere  la  Chaise ,  sold  at 
its  concierge.  Annexed  is  a  Map  of  the 
Great  World — but  the  author  has  not 
44  attempted  to  lay  down  the  longitude ; 
the  only  measurements  hitherto  made  be¬ 


ing  confined  to  the  west  of  the  meridian 
of  St.  James’s  Strait.”  Then  the  author 
tells  us  of  the  atomic  hypothesis  of  the 
formation  of  the  Great  World.  44  These 
rules,  for  the  performance  of  what  appears 
to  be  an  atomic  quadrille,  are  furnished 
by  Sir  II.  Davy,  elected  by  the  Great 
World,  master  of  the  ceremonies  foi  the 
preservation  of  order,  and  prescribing 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  Universe.” 
44  The  surface  of  the  Great  World,  or 
rather  its  crust,  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
exceedingly  shallow.” 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Great  World, 
in  its  diurnal  rotation,  receive  no  light 
from  the  sun  till  a  few  hours  before  the 
time  of  its  setting  with  us,  when  it  also 
sets  with  them,  so  that  they  are  inconve¬ 
nienced  for  a  short  time  only,  by  its 
light.  In  its  annual  orbit,  it  has  but  one 
season,  which,  though  called  Spring,  is 
subject  to  the  most  sudden  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold.  The  females  have  a  sin¬ 
gular  method  of  protecting  themselves 
from  the  baneful  effects  of  these  violent 
changes,  which  is  worthy  of  notice  : — • 
they  wrap  themselves  up,  during  the 
short  time  the  sun  shines,  in  pelisses, 
shawls,  and  cloaks,  their  heads  being  pro¬ 
tected  by  hats,  whose  umbrageous  brims 
so  far  exceed  in  dimensions  the  little  um¬ 
brellas  raised  above  them,  that  a  stranger 
is  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  use  of  the 
latter.  Shortly  after  the  sun  has  set, 
these  habiliments  are  all  thrown  off, 
dresses  of  gossamer  are  substituted  in 
their  place,  and  the  fair  wearers  rush  out 
into  the  open  air,  to  enjoy  the  cool  night 
breezes. 

This  is  but  the  44  Companion  to  the 
Map.’’  The  Voyage  to  the  several  Is¬ 
lands  of  the  Great  World,  44  is  in  a  frame¬ 
work  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  Heedless 
Headlong,  who  neither  reaches  the  Great 
World  by  a  balloon,  nor  Perkins’s  steam- 
gun.  He  cruises  about  St.  James’s- 
Straits,  makes  for  Idler’s  Harbour,  in 
Alba ;  is  repulsed,  but  with  a  friend. 
Jack  Rashleigh,  journeys  to  Society  Is¬ 
land,  lands  at  Small  Talk  Bay,  and  makes 
for  the  capital,  Flirtington.  He  first  vi¬ 
sits  a  general  assembly  of  the  leaders 
of  the  isle.  At  the  house  of  assembly 
the  rush  of  charioteers  was  so  great, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might 
have  been  the  consequence  of  the  general 
confusion,  or  how  many  lives  might 
have  been  lost,  but  for  the  interference 
of  a  little  man  in  a  flaxen  wig,  and  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  with  acanein  hishand,  whose 
authority  is  said  to  extend  equally  over 
ladie3  and  pickpockets  of  all  degrees.”* 
Then  comes  an  exquisite  bit  of  badinage 

*  Quasi  Townsend 
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on  that  most  stupid,  of  all  stupidities,  a 
fashionable  rout. 

“  On  entering  the  walls,  my  surprise 
may  be  partly  conceived,  at  finding  those 
persons,  whom  I  had  seen  so  eagerly 
striving  to  gain  admittance,  crowded  to- 
gather  in  a  capacious  vapour  bath,  heated 
to  so  high  a  temperature,  that  had  I  not 
been  aware  of  the  strict  prohibition  of 
science,  I  should  have  imagined  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining,  by  experiment,  the  greatest 
degree  of  heat  which  the  human  frame  is 
capable  of  supporting.  That  they  should 
choose  such  a  place  for  their  deliberations 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  island,  appeared 
to  me  extraordinary,  and  only  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  upon  the  supposition  that  it 
was  intended  to  carry  off,  by  evaporation, 
that  internal  heat  to  which  the  assemblies 
of  legislators  of  some  other  countries  are 
known  to  be  subject.  Judging  from  the 
grave  and  melancholy  countenances  of  the 
persons  assembled,  I  councluded  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  island  to  be  in  a  very  disas- 
terous  state  ;  and  1  could  discover  very 
little  either  said  or  done,  at  all  calculated 
to  advance  its  interests.  Of  the  capital 
itself,  some  members  said  a  few  words  ; 
but,  to  use  the  language  of  our  Globe,  in 
so  inaudible  a  tone  of  voice,  that  we  could 
scarcely  catch  their  import.  The  princi¬ 
pal  subject  of  their  discussion  consisted 
of  complaining  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
bath,  and  mutual  inquiries  respecting 
their  intention  of  immersing  themselves 
in  any  others  that  were  open  the  same 
night.” 

He  next  satirizes  a  fashionable  dinner, 
the  parks,  the  Horticultural  Society,  some 
pleasant  jokes  upon  a  rosy  mother  and 
her  parsnip-pale  daughters,  and  an  admi¬ 
rable  piece  of  fun  upon  the  female  oli¬ 
garchy  of  Aimacks. 

“  From  hence  I  made  a  trip  to  Cracky  "s 
Island,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Strait.  On  landing  at  Hellgate,  within 
Fools’  Inlet  my  surprise  was  much  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  prodigious  flocks  of  gulls, 
pigeons,  and  geese,  which  were  directing 
their  flight  towards  the  Great  Fish  Lake, 
whither  1,  too,  was  making  my  way.  I 
concluded  their  object  was  to  procure 
food,  of  which  a  profusion  was  here 
spread  before  them,  consisting  of  every 
thing  which  such  birds  most  delight  to 
peck  at ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  settled 
near  the  bank,  than  they  were  seized  upon 
hy  a  Fisherman,  (who  was  lying  in  wait 
for  them,)  and  completely  plucked  of 
their  feathers,  an  operation  to  which  they 
very  quietly  submitted,  and  were  then 
suffered  to  depart.  Upon  inquiring  his 
motive  for  what  appeared  to  me  a  wanton 
act  of  cruelty,  he  told  me  his  intention 


was  to  stuff  his  bed  with  the  feathers  ; 

4  or,’  added  he,  4  if  you  viil,  to  feather 
my  nest.’  Being  myself  an  admirer  or 
a  soft  bed,  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  employ  myself  in  the  same  way  ;  but 
owing,  perhaps,  to  my  being  a  novice  in 
the  art,  and  not  knowing  how  to  manage 
the  birds  properly,  they  were  but  little 
disposed  to  submit  themselves  to  my 
hands ;  and,  in  the  attempt,  I  found  my¬ 
self  so  completely  covered  with  feathers, 
that  which  of  the  three  descriptions  of 
birds  aforesaid  I  most  resembled,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  determine.  The 
fisherman,  seeing  my  situation,  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  add  to  the  stock  of  feathers 
which  he  had  collected  in  a  great  hag,  by 
plucking  those  from  my  person,  when, 
wishing  to  save  him  any  further  trouble, 
I  hurried  back  to  Hellgate.” 

We  cannot  accompany  Sir  Heedless 
any  further ;  but  must  conclude  with  a 
few  piquancies  from  the  Vocabulary  of 
the  Language  of  the  Great  World ,  which 
is  as  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  fash¬ 
ionable  life,  as  is  a  glossary  to  an  ele¬ 
mentary  scientific  treatise  :■ — 

At  Home. — -Making  your  house  as  un¬ 
like  home  as  possible,  by  turning  every 
thing  topsy-turvy,  removing  your  furni¬ 
ture,  and  squeezing  as  many  people  into 
your  rooms  as  can  be  compressed  together. 

Not  at  Home — Sitting  in  your  own 
room,  engaged  in  reading  a  new  novel, 
writing  notes,  or  other  important  business. 

Affection. — A  painful  sensation,  such 
as  gout,  rheumatism,  cramp,  head-ache, 
&c. 

Mourning. — An  outward  covering  of 
black,  put  on  by  the  relatives  of  any  de¬ 
ceased  person  of  consequence,  or  by  per¬ 
sons  succeeding  to  a  large  fortune,  as  an 
emblem  of  t'heir  grief  upon  so  melancholy 
an  event. 

Morning _ The  time  corresponding  to 

that  between  our  noon  and  sun-set. 

Evening. — The  time  between  our  sun¬ 
set  and  sun-rise. 

Night. — The  time  between  our  sun¬ 
rise  and  noon. 

Domestic _ An  epithet  applied  to  cats, 

dogs,  and  other  tame  animals,  keeping  at 
home. 

Reflection _ The  person  viewed  in  a 

looking-glass 

Tenderness. — A  property  belonging  to 
meat  long  kept. 

An  Undress. — A  thick  covering  of 
garments. 

A  Treasure _ A  lady’s  maid,  skilful 

in  the  mysteries  of  building  up  heads, 
and  pulling  down  characters ;  ingenious 
in  the  construction  of  caps,  capes,  and 
scandal,  and  judicious  in  the  application 
of  paint  and  flattery ;  also,  a  footman, 
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who  knows,  at  a  single  glance,  what  visi¬ 
ters  to  admit  to  the  presence  of  his  mis¬ 
tress,  and  whom  to  refuse. 

Immortality. — An  imaginary  privilege 
of  living  for  ever,  conferred  upon  heroes, 
poets,  and  patriots. 

Taste — The  art  of  discerning  tne  pre¬ 
cise  shades  of  difference  constituting  a  bad 
or  well  dressed  man,  woman,  or  dinner. 

Tact _ The  art  of  wheedling  a  rich  old 

relation,  winning  an  heiress,  or  dismiss¬ 
ing  duns  with  the  payment  of  fair  pro¬ 
mises. 

Album. — A  ledger  kept  by  ladies  for 
the  entry  of  compliments,  in  rhyme,  paid 
on  demand  to  their  beautiful  hair,  com¬ 
plexions  fair,  the  dimpled  chin,  the  smiles 
that  win,  the  ruby  lips,  where  the  bee 
sips,  Ac.  &c. ;  the  whole  amount  being 
transferred  to  their  private  account  from 
the  public  stock. 

Resignation. — Giving  up  a  place. 

A  Heathen. — An  infidel  to  the  tenets 
of  ton,  a  Goth  ;  a  monster  ;  a  vulgar 
wretch.  One  who  eats  twice  of  soup, 
swills  beer,  takes  wine,  knows  nothing 
about  ennui,  dyspepsia,  or  peristaltic  per¬ 
suaders,  and  does  not  play  ecarte  ;  a 
creature — nobody. 

Vice. — An  instrument  made  use  of  by 
ladies  in  netting  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  their  work. 

A  Martyr. — A  gentleman  subject  to 
the  gout. 

Temperate. — Quiet,  an  epithet  applied 
only  to  horses. 

Bore _ A  country  acquaintance,  or  re¬ 

lation,  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  hackney-coach, 
&c.,  children,  or  a  family  party. 

Love _ Admiration  of  a  large  fortune. 

Courage _ Shooting  a  fellow  creature, 

perhaps  a  friend,  from  the  fear  of  being 
thought  a  coward. 

Christmas.—  That  time  of  year  when 
tradesmen,  and  boys  from  school,  become 
troublesome. 
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A  KISS. 

Best  charge  and  bravest  retreat  in  Cupid’s  fight, 
A  double  key  which  opens  to  the  heart. 

Most  rich,  when  most  his  riches  it  impart, 

Nest  of  young  joys,  schoolmaster  of  delight. 
Teaching  the  mean  at  once  to  take  and  give, 

The  friendly  stay,  where  blows  both  wound  and 
heal. 

The  petty  death  where  each  in  other  live. 

Boor  hope’s  first  wealth,  hostage  of  promise 
weak. 

Breakfast  of  love.  Sir  P.  Sydney. 


SIGHT 

"Nine  things  to  sight  required  are 
The  power  to  see,  the  light,  the  visible  thing : 
Being  not  too  small,  too  thin,  too  nigh,  too  far, 
Clear  space,  and  time  the  form  distinct  to 
to  bring.  J.  Davies. 


MERCY  AND  JUSTICE. 

Oh  who  shall  show  the  countenance  and  gestures 
Of  Mercy  and  Justice  ;  which  fair  sacred  sisters, 
With  equal  poise  doth  ever  balance  even, 

The  unchanging  projects  of  the  King  of  heaven. 
The  one  stern  of  look,  the  other  mild  aspecting. 
The  one  pleas’d  with  tears,  the  other  blood  af¬ 
fecting; 

^he  one  bears  the  sword  of  vengeance  unre¬ 
lenting 

The  other  brings  nardon  for  the  true  repenting. 

J.  Sylvester. 


I  KNOW  that  countenance  cannot  lie 
Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eye 

M.  Roy don. 


INGRATITUDE. 

Unth  ankfulness  is  that,  great  sin, 

Which  made  the  devil  and  his  angels  fall : 

Lost  him  and  them  the  joys  that  they  were  in, 
And  now  in  hell  detains  them  hound  in  thrall. 

Sir  J.  Harrington. 


Thou  hateful  monster  base  ingratitude, 

Soul’s  mortal  poison,  deadly  killing  wound. 
Deceitful  serpent  seeking  to  delude, 

Black  loathsome  ditch,  where  all  desert  is 
drown’d ; 

Vile  pestilence,  w'hich  all  things  dost  confound. 
At  first  created  to  no  other  end, 

But  to  grieve  those,  wnom  nothing  could  offend. 

M.  Drayton. 


HEAVEN 

From  hence  with  grace  and  goodness  compass'd 
round, 

God  ruleth,  hlessetb,  keepeth  all  he  wrought. 

Above  the  air,  the  fire,  the  sea  and  ground 
Our  sense,  our  wit,  our  reason  and  our 
thought ; 

Where  persons  three,  with  power  and  glory 
crown’d. 

Are  all  one  God,  who  made  all  things  of 
naught. 

Under  whose  feet,  subjected  to  his  grace 
Sit  nature,  fortune,  motion,  time  and  place. 

This  is  the  place  from  whence  like  smoke  and 
dust 

Of  this  frail  world,  the  wealth,  the  pomp,  the 
power, 

He  tosseth,  humbletb,  turneth  as  he  lust, 

And  guides  our  life,  our  end,  our  death  and 
hour, 

No  eye  (however  virtuous,  pure  and  just) 

Can  view  the  brightness  of  that  glorious 
bower, 

On  every  side  the  blessed  spirits  he 
Equal  in  joys  though  differing  in  degree. 

E.  Fairfax. 


MARRIAGE. 

In  choice  of  wife  prefer  the  modest  chaste, 
Lilies  are  fair  in  show,  but  foul  in  smell, 

The  sweetest  looks  by  age  are  soon  defaced, 
Then  choose  thy  wife  by  wit  and  loving  well. 
Who  brines  thee  wealth,  and  many  faults  withal, 
Presents  thee  honey  mix’d  with  bitter  gall. 

D.  Lodge. 


PRIDE. 

Pride  is  the  root  of  ill  in  every  state. 

The  source  of  sin,  the  very  fiend  s  fee : 

The  bead  of  hell,  the  bough,  the  branch,  the 
tree ;  — 

From  which  do  spring  and  sprout  such  fleshly 
seeds, 

As  nothing  else  but  moans  aud  mischief  breeds. 

G  Gascoigne. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  LONDON  REVIE W, 
NO.  I. 

\NCIENT  AND  MODERN  LUXURIES. 
Asa  learned  doctor,  a  passionate  admirer 
of  the  Nicotian  plant,  was  not  long  since 
regaling  himself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  in 
the  study  of  an  old  college  friend,  his 
classical  recollections  suddenly  mixed 
with  his  present  sensation,  and  suggested 
the  following  question  : — 44  If  a  Greek  or 
a  Roman  were  to  rise  from  the  grave,  how 
would  you  explain  to  him  the  three  suc¬ 
cessive  enjoyments  which  we  have  had 
to-day  after  dinner,— tea,  coffee,  and  snuff? 
By  what  perception  or  sensation  familiar 
to  them,  would  you  account  for  the  mo¬ 
dern  use  of  the  three  vulgar  elements, 
which  we  see  notified  on  every  huckster’s 
stall? — or  paint  the  more  refined  beati¬ 
tude  of  a  young  barrister  comfortably 
niched  in  one  of  our  London  divans,  con¬ 
centrating  his  ruminations  over  a  new 
Quarterly,  by  the  aid  of  a  highly-flavoured 
Havannah  ?”  The  doctor’s  friend,  whose 
ingenuity  is  not  easily  taken  at  fault,  an¬ 
swered,  44  By  friction,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  so  consummately  in  their  baths. 
It  is  no  new  propensity  of  animal  nature, 
to  find  pleasure  from  the  combination  of 
a  stimulant ,  and  a  sedative.  The  ancients 
chafed  their  skins,  and  we  chafe  our  sto¬ 
machs,  exactly  for  that  same  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  excitement  and  repose  (let  phy¬ 
siologists  explain  their  union)  which  these 
vegetable  substances  procure  now  so  ex¬ 
tensively  to  mankind.  In  a  word,  I  would 
tell  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans,  that 
the  dealer  in  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
snuff,  is  to  us  what  the  experienced  prac- 
tioner  of  the  strigil  was  to  them  ;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  while  we 
spare  our  skins,  our  stomachs  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  tanned  into  leather.” 

THE  STAGE. 

We  may  compare  tragedy  to  a  martyr¬ 
dom  by  one  of  the  old  masters ;  which, 
whatever  be  its  merit,  represents  persons, 
emotions,  and  events  so  remote  from  the 
experience  of  the  spectator,  that  he  feels 
the  grounds  of  his  approbation  and  blame 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  conjectural.  The 
romance ,  such  as  we  generally  have  seen 
it,  resembles  a  Gothic  window-piece,  where 
monarchs  and  bishops  exhibit  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  their  dignity,  and  saints  hold  out 
their  palm  branches,  and  grotesque  mon¬ 
sters  in  blue  and  gold  pursue  one  another 
through  the  intricacies  of  a  never-ending 
seroll,  splendid  in  colouring,  but  childish 
in  composition,  and,  imitating  nothing  in 


nature  but  a  mass  of  drapery  and  jewels 
thrown  over  the  commonest  outlines  ot 
the  human  figure.  The  works  of  the 
comedian ,  in  their  least  interesting  forms, 
are  Dutch  paintings  and  caricatures :  in 
their  best,  they  are  like  Wilkie’s  earlier 
pictures,  accurate  imitations  of  pleasing, 
but  familiar  objects — admirable  as  works 
of  art,  but  addressed  rather  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  than  to  the  imagination. 


ENGLISH  WOMEN. 

Nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to 
prove,  in  the  reflected  light  of  our  litera¬ 
ture,  that  from  the  period  of  our  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  the  present  time,  the  education  of 
women  has  improved  among  us,  as  much, 
at  least,  as  that  of  men.  Unquestionably 
that  advancement  has  been  greater  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  than  during  any  pre¬ 
vious  period  of  equal  length  ;  and  it  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  the  modern  rage 
of  our  fair  countrywomen  for  universal 
acquirement  has  not  already  been  carried 
to  a  height  injurious  to  the  attainment  of 
excellence  in  the  more  important  branches 
of  literary  information. 

But  in  every  age  since  that  of  Charles 
II.,  Englishwomen  have  been  better  eau-» 
cated  than  their  mothers.  For  much  of 
this  progress  we  are  indebted  to  Addison. 
Since  the  Spectator  set  the  example,  a 
great  part  of  our  lighter  literature,  unlike 
that  of  the  preceding  age,  has  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  sexes  in  common  :  what¬ 
ever  language  could  shock  the  ear  of 
woman,  whatever  sentiment  could  sully 
her  purity  of  thought,  has  been  gradually 
expunged  from  the  far  greater  and  better 
portion  of  our  works  of  imagination  and 
taste  ;  and  it  is  this  growing  refinement 
and  delicacy  of  expression,  throughout  the 
last  century,  which  prove,  as  much  as 
any  thing,  the  increasing  number  of  fe¬ 
male  readers,  and  the  increasing  homage 
which  has  been  paid  to  the  better  feelings 
of  their  sex. 


Mr.  Lee,  the  high-constable  of  West¬ 
minster,  in  the  Police  Report ,  says,  44  I 
have  known  the  time  when  I  have  seen 
the  regular  thieves  watching  Drummonds’ 
house,  looking  out  for  persons  coming 
out :  and  the  widening  of  the  pavement 
of  the  streets  has,  I  think,  done  a  great 
deal  of  good.  With  respect  to  pick¬ 
pocketing,  there  is  not  a  chance  of  their 
doing  now  as  they  used  to  do.  If  a  man 
attempts  to  pick  a  pocket,  it  is  fen  to  one 
if  he  is  not  seen,  which  was  not  the  case 
formerly.” 

CRIME  IN  PARIS 

Vidocq,  in  his  Memoires,  relates,  that 
in  1817,  with  twelve  agents  or  subordinate 
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officers,  he  effected  in  Paris  the  number 
of  arrests  which  he  thus  enumerates  : — 


A ssassins  or  murderers  -  -  -  -  15 

Robbers  or  burglars  -----  5 

Ditto  with  false  keys  -----  108 
Ditto  in  furnished  houses  -  -  -  12 

Highwaymen  -  --  --  --126 

Pickpockets  and  cutpurses  -  -  -  73 

Shoplifters  -  --  --  --  -  17 

Receivers  of  stolen  property  -  -  -  38 

Fugitives  from  the  prisons  -  -  -  14 

Tried  galley-slaves,  having  left  their 
exile  -  --  --  --  --43 
Forgers,  cheats,  swindlers,  &c.  -  -  46 

Vagabonds,  robbers  returned  to  Paris  22!) 
By  mandates  from  his  excellency  -  46 

Captures  and  seizures  of  stolen  pro¬ 
perty  ---------39 


811 


WITNESSES. 

The  protracted  proceedings  of  our  crimi¬ 
nal  courts  are  productive  of  one  serious 
evil,  which  we  have  never  seen  noticed. 
Domestic  servants,  and  others  who  appear 
as  witnesses,  must  frequently  wait,  day 
after  day,  in  the  court-yard  and  avenues, 
or  in  the  adjacent  public-houses,  until  the 
cases  on  which  they  have  been  subpoenaed 
are  called  for  trial.  During  these  inter¬ 
vals  they  converse  and  become  acquainted 
with  others  in  attendance,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  whom  are  generally  friends  or  as¬ 
sociates  of  the  prisoners.  It  is  thus  that 
the  most  dangerous  intimacies  have  been 
formed  ;  and  many  instances  have  oc¬ 
curred  where  servants,  who  have  been  seen 
in  the  courts  as  witnesses  for  a  prosecu¬ 
tion,  have  soon  afterwards  appeared  there 
as  prisoners. 

YOU’LL  COME  TO  OUR  BALL. 

“  Comment!  c’est  lui?-  que  je  le  regarde  en- 
core! — c’est  que  vraiinent  il  est  bien  change; 
n  est  pas,  mou  papa?” — Les  premiers  Amours. 

You’ll  come  to  our  Ball since  we  parted, 

I’ve  thought  of  you,  more  than  I’ll  say; 
Indeed,  I  was  half  broken  hearted, 

For  a  week,  when  they  took  you  away. 

Fond  Fancy  brought  back  to  my  slumbers 
Our  walks  on  the  Ness  and  the  Den, 

And  echoed  the  musical  numbers 
Which  you  used  to  sing  to  me  then, 

I  know  the  romance,  since  it’s  over, 

’Twere  idle,  or  worse,  to  recall  : — 

I  know  you’re  a  terrible  rover: 

But,  Clarence, — you’ll  coine  to  our  Ball ! 

It's  only  a  year,  since  at  College 

You  put  on  your  cap  and  your  gown  ; 

But,  Clarence,  you  re  grown  out  of  knowledge, 
A  nd  chang’d  from  the  spur  to  the  crown : 

The  voice  that  was  best  when  it  faltered 
Is  fuller  and  firmer  in  tone; 

And  the  smile  that  should  never  have  altered, — 
Dear  Clarence, — it  is  not  your  own  : 

Your  cravat  was  badly  selected, 

Your  coat  don’t  become  you  at  all ; 

*  nd  why  is  your  hair  so  n  rlected  ? 

You  must  have  it  curled  for  our  Ball. 


I’ve  often  been  out  upon  Haldon, 

To  look  for  a  covey  with  Pup  : 

I've  often  been  over  to  Shaldon, 

To  see  how  your  boat  is  laid  up : 

In  spite  of  the  terrors  of  Aunty, 

I’ve  riddeu  the  filly  you  broke  ; 

And  I’ve  studied  your  sweet  little  Dante, 

In  the  shade  of  your  favourite  oak  : 

When  I  sat  iu  July  to  Sir  he  wrence, 

I  sat  in  your  love  of  a  shawl ; 

And  I’ll  wear  what  you  brought  me  from  Flo¬ 
rence, 

Perhaps,  if  you’ll  come  to  our  Ball. 

You’ll  find  us  all  changed  since  you  vanished  : 

We  ’ve  set  up  a  National  School; 

And  waltzing  is  utterly  banished — 

And  Ellen  has  married  a  fool — 

The  Major  is  going  to  travel — 

Miss  Hyacinth  threatens  a  rout — 

The  walk  is  laid  down  with  fresh  gravel — 

Papa  is  laid  up  with  the  gout : 

And  Jane  has  gone  on  with  her  easels. 

And  Anne  has  gone  off  with  Sir  Paul ; 

And  Fanny  is  sick  of  the  measles, — 

And  I’ll  tell  you  the  rest  at  the  Ball. 

You’ll  meet  all  your  Beauties  ; — the  Lily, 

And  the  Fairy  of  Willowbrook  Farm, 

And  Lucy,  who  made  me  so  silly 
At  Dawlish,  by  taking  your  arm — 

Miss  Manners,  who  always  abused  you. 

For  talking  so  much  about  Hock — 

And  her  sister  who  often  amused  you, 

By  raving  of  rebels  and  Rock  ; 

And  something  which  surely  would  answer, 

A  heiress,  quite  fresh  from  Bengal — 

So,  though  you  were  seldom  a  dancer, 

You’ll  dance,  just  for  once,  at  our  Ball. 

But  out  on  the  world  ! — from  the  flowers 
It  shuts  out  the  sunshine  of  truth ; 

It  blights  the  green  leaves  in  the  bowers. 

It  makes  an  old  age  of  our  youth : 

And  the  flow  of  our  feeling,  once  in  it. 

Like  a  streamlet  beginning  to  freeze. 

Though  it  cannot  turn  ice  in  a  minute, 

Grows  harder  by  sullen  degrees. 

Time  treads  o’er  the  grave  of  Affection; 

Sweet  honey  is  turned  into  gall; 

Perhaps  you  have  no  recollection 
That  ever  you  danced  at  our  Ball. 

You  once  could  be  pleased  with  our  ballads — 
To-day  you  have  critical  ears; 

You  once  could  be  charmed  with  our  salads- 
Alaa  !  you’ve  been  dining  with  Peers — 

You  trifled  and  flirted  with  many — 

You’ve  forgotten  the  when  and  the  how— 
There  was  one  you  liked  better  than  any — 
Perhaps  you’ve  forgotten  her  now. 

But  of  those  you  remember  most  newly. 

Of  those  who  delight  or  enthrall. 

None  love  you  a  quarter  so  truly 
As  some  you  will  find  at  our  Ball. 

They  tell  me  you’ve  many  who  flatter. 

Because  of  your  wit  and  your  song— 

They  tell  me  (and  what  does  it  matter  ?) 

You  like  to  be  praised  by  the  throng — 

They  tell  me  you’re  shadowed  with  laurel. 

They  tell  me  you’re  loved  by  a  Blue — 

They  tell  me  you’re  sadly  immoral, 

Dear  Clarence,  that  cannot  be  true  ! 

Brit  to  me  you  are  still  what  I  found  you 
Before  you  grew  clever  and  tall — 

And  you’ll  think  of  the  spell  that  once  bound 
you — 

And  you’ll  come — won't  you  come?— to  our 
Ball!  London  Magazine. 


party. 

Two  dogs  cannot  worry  one  another  in 
the  streets  without  instantly  forming  each 
his  party  among  the  crowd  ;  much  more 
then  does  the  principle  apply  to  higher 
contests. 
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®lje  anecdote  ©ailer# 

MO  LI  ERE. 

At  the  town  of  Pezenas  they  still  show 
an  elbow-chair  of  Moliere’s  (as  at  Mont¬ 
pelier  they  show  the  gown  of  Rabelais,) 
in  which  the  poet,  it  is  said,  ensconced  in 
a  corner  of  a  barber’s  shop,  would  sit  for 
the  hour  together,  silently  watching  the 
air,  gestures,  and  grimaces  of  the  village 
politicians,  who,  in  those  days,  before 
coffee-houses  were  introduced  into  France, 
used  to  congregate  in  this  place  of  resort. 
The  fruits  of  this  study  may  be  easily 
discerned  in  those  original  draughts  of 
character  from  the  middling  and  lower 
classes  with  which  his  pieces  every wher. 
abound. 

Moliere’s  celebrated  farce  of  Les  Pre- 
cieuses  Ridicules ;  a  piece  in  only  one 
act,  but  which,  by  its  inimitable  satire, 
effected  such  a  revolution  in  the  literary 
taste  of  his  countrymen,  as  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  few  works  of  a  more  im¬ 
posing  form — may  be  considered  as  the 
basis  of  the  dramatic  glory  of  Moliere, 
and  the  dawn  of  good  comedy  in  France. 
The  satire  aimed  at  a  coterie  of  wits  who 
set  themselves  up  as  arbiters  of  taste  and 
fashion,  and  was  welcomed  with  enth;i- 
siastic  applause,  most  of  them  being  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  first  exhibition,  to  behold  the 
fine  fabric,  which  they  had  been  so  pain¬ 
fully  constructing,  brought  to  the  ground 
by  a  single  blow.  44  And  these  follies,” 
said  Menage  to  Chapelin,  44  which  you 
and  I  see  so  finely  criticised  here,  are 
what  we  have  been  so  long  admiring. 
We  must  go  home  and  burn  our  idols.” 
44  Courage,  Moliere,”  cried  an  old  man 
from  the  pit ;  44  this  is  genuine  comedy.” 
The  price  of  the  seats  was  doubled  from 
the  time  of  the  second  representation. 
Nor  were  the  effects  of  the  satire  merely 
transitory.  It  converted  an  epithet  of 
praise  into  one  of  reproach  ;  and  a  femme 
precieuse ,  a  style  precieux ,  a  ton  pre¬ 
cieux ,  once  so  much  admired,  have  ever 
since  been  used  only  to  signify  the  most 
ridiculous  affectation.  There  was,  in 
truth,  however,  quite  as  much  luck  as 
merit,  in  this  success  of  Moliere  ;  whose 
production  exhibits  no  finer  raillery,  or 
better  sustained  dialogue,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  many  of  his  subsequent  pieces. 
It  assured  him,  however,  of  his  own 
strength,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  mode 
in  which  he  should  best  hit  the  popular 
taste.  44  I  have  no  occasion  to  study 
Plautus  or  Terence  any  longer,”  said  he, 
44  I  must  henceforth,  study  the  world.” 
The  world  accordingly  was  his  study 
and  the  exquisite  models  of  character 
which  it  furnished  him,  will  last  as  long 
as  it  shall  endure 


Though  an  habitual  valetudinarian, 
Moliere  relied  almost  wholly  on  the  tem¬ 
perance  of  his  diet  for  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  his  health.  44  What  use  do  you 
make  of  your  physician  ?”  said  the  king 
to  him  one  day.  44  W e  chat  together. 
Sire,”  said  the  poet.  44  He  gives  me  his 
prescriptions  ;  I  never  follow  them  ;  and 
so  I  get  well.” 

In  Moliere’s  time,  the  profession  of  a 
comedian  was  but  lightly  esteemed  in 
France  at  this  period.  Moliere  expe¬ 
rienced  the  inconveniences  resulting  from 
this  circumstance,  even  after  his  splendid 
literary  career  had  given  him  undoubted 
claims  to  consideration.  Most  of  our  read¬ 
ers  no  doubt,  are  acquainted  with  the 
anecdote  of  Belloc,  an  agreeable  poet  of 
the  court,  who,  on  hearing  one  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  in  the  royal  household  refuse  to  aid 
tire  author  of  the  Tartuffe  in  making  the 
king’s  bed,  courteously  requested  44  the 
poet  to  accept  his  services  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.”  Madame  Campan’s  anecdote  of 
a  similar  courtesy,  on  the  part  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  is  also  well  known  ;  who, 
when  several  of  these  functionaries  re¬ 
fused  to  sit  at  table  with  the  comedian, 
kindly  invited  him  to  sit  down  with  him, 
and,  calling  in  some  of  his  principal 
courtiers,  remarked  that  44  he  had  re¬ 
quested  the  pleasure  of  Moliere’s  com¬ 
pany  at  his  own  table,  as  it  was  not 
thought  quite  good  enough  for  his  offi¬ 
cers.”  This  rebuke  had  the  desired 
effect. 

Moliere  died  in  1073,  he  had  been  long 
affected  by  a  pulmonary  complaint,  and 
it  was  only  by  severe  temperance  that  he 
was  enabled  to  preserve  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  health.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  his  malady  sensibly  increased. 
At  this  very  season,  he  composed  his 
Malade  Imaginaire  ;  the  most  whimsi¬ 
cal,  and  perhaps  the  most  amusing  of  the 
compositions,  in  which  he  has  indulged 
his  raillery  against  the  faculty.  On  the 
17th  of  February,  being  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  its  fourth  representation,  his 
friends  would  have  dissuaded  him  from 
appearing,  in  consequence  of  his  increas¬ 
ing  indisposition.  But  he  persisted  in 
his  design,  alleging  44  that  more  than 
fifty  poor  individuals  depended  for  their 
daily  oread  on  its  performance.”  His 
life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  benevolence. 
The  exertions  which  he  was  compelled  to 
make  in  playing  the  principal  part  of 
Argan  aggravated  his  distemper,  and  as 
he  was  repeating  the  word  juro ,  in  the 
concluding  ceremony,  he  fell  into  a  con¬ 
vulsion,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
disguise  from  the  spectators  under  a 
forced  smile.  He  was  immediately  car¬ 
ried  to  his  house,  in  the  Rue  de  Riche - 
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lieu ,  now  No.  34.  A  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  on  his  arrival,  occasioned  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel ;  and  seeing 
his  end  approaching,  lie  sent  for  two  ec¬ 
clesiastics  of  the  parish  of  fet.  Eustace, 
to  which  he  belonged,  to  administer  to 
him  the  last  offices  of  religion.  But 
these  worthy  persons  having  refused  their 
assistance,  before  a  third,  who  had  been 
sent  for,  could  arrive,  Moliere,  suffocated 
with  the  effusion  of  blood,  had  expired 
in  the  arms  of  his  family. 

Moliere  died  soon  after  entering  upon 
his  fifty. second  year.  He  is  represented 
to  have  been  somewhat  above  the  middle 
stature,  and  well  proportioned  ;  his  fea¬ 
tures  large,  his  complexion  dark,  and  his 
black,  bushy  eye-brows  so  flexible,  as  to 
admit  of  his  giving  an  infinitely  comic 
expression  to  his  physiognomy.  He  was 
the  best  actor  of  his  own  generation,  and 
by  his  counsels,  formed  the  celebrated 
Baron,  the  best  of  the  succeeding.  He 
played  all  the  range  of  his  own  charac¬ 
ters,  from  Alceste  to  Sganarelle ;  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  fitted 
for  broad  comedy. 

He  produced  all  his  pieces,  amounting 
to  thirty,  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen 
years.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
these  to  an  old  female  domestic,  by  the 
name  of  La  Foret ;  on  whose  unsophis¬ 
ticated  judgment  he  greatly  relied.  On 
one  occasion  when  he  attempted  to  impose 
upon  her  the  production  of  a  brother  au¬ 
thor,  she  plainly  told  him  that  he  had 
never  written  it.  Sir  Walter  Scott  may 
have  had  this  habit  of  Moliere’s  in  his 
mind,  when  he  introduced  a  similar  ex¬ 
pedient  into  his  u  Chronicles  of  the  Ca- 
nongate.”  For  the  same  reason,  our 
poet -used  to  request  the  comedians  to 
bring  their  children  with  them,  when  he 
recited  to  them  a  new  play.  The  peculiar 
advantage  of  this  humble  criticism,  in 
dramatic  compositions,  is  obvious.  Al- 
fieri  himself,  as  he  informs  us,  did  not 
disdain  to  r«sort  to  it. 

Moliere  was  naturally  of  a  reserved 
and  taciturn  temper  ;  insomuch  that  his 
friend  Boileau  used  to  call  him  the  Con- 
templateur.  Strangers  who  had  expected 
to  recognise  in  his  conversation  the  sallies 
of  wit  which  distinguished  his  dramas, 
went  away  disappointed.  The  same  thing 
is  related  of  La  Fontaine.  The  truth  is, 
that  Moliere  went  into  society  as  a  spec¬ 
tator,  not  as  an  actor ;  he  found  there 
the  studies  for  the  characters,  which  he 
was  to  transport  upon  the  stage ;  and  he 
occupied  himself  with  observing  them. 
The  dreamer,  La  Fontaine,  lived  too  in 
a  world  of  his  own  creation.  His  friend, 
Madame  de  la  Sablieie,  paid  to  him  this 
untranslateable  compliment ;  u  En  verite, 


mon  cher  La  Fontaine,  vous  seriez  bien 
bete,  si  vous  n’aviez  pas  tant  d’esprit.” 
These  unseasonable  reveries  brought  him, 
it  may  be  imagined,  into  many  whimsi¬ 
cal  adventures.  The  great  Corneille,  too, 
was  distinguished  by  the  same  apathy. 
A  gentleman  dined  at  the  same  table 
with  him  for  six  months,  without  sus¬ 
pecting  the  author  of  the  u  Cid.” 

Moliere  enjoyed  the  closest  intimacy 
with  the  great  Conde,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  ornament  bf  the  court  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  ;  to  such  an  extent  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  latter  directed,  that  the 
poet  should  never  be  refused  admission  to 
him,  at  whatever  hour  he  might  choose 
to  pay  his  visit.  His  regard  for  his 
friend  was  testified  by  his  remark,  rather 
more  candid  than  courteous,  to  an  Abbe 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  brought 
him  an  epitaph,  of  his  own  writing,  upon 
the  deceased  poet.  44  Would  to  heaven,” 
said  the  prince,  44  that  he  were  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  bring  me  yours.” 


DOMESTIC  HABITS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  emperor  came  out  of 
his  sleeping  apartments,  dressed  for  the 
whole  day.  First  tire  officers  on  duty 
were  admitted,  and  received  their  orders 
for  the  day.  Then  the  grandes  entrees 
and  the  officers  of  the  household  not  on 
duty  were  introduced  ;  and  if  any  one 
had  any  particular  communication  to 
make,  he  staid  till  the  public  audience 
was  concluded.  At  half  after  nine  o’clock 
Napoleon  breakfasted,  on  a  small  maho¬ 
gany  table  with  one  leg,  and  covered  with 
a  napkin.  The  prefect  of  the  palace  stood 
close  by  this  table,  with  his  hat  under 
his  arm.  The  breakfast  rarely  lasted  be¬ 
yond  eight  minutes.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  men  of  science  or  literature,  or  dis¬ 
tinguished  artists,  were  admitted  at  this 
time,  with  whom  Napoleon  is  represented 
to  have  conversed  in  an  easy  and  lively 
style.  Amongst  these  were  M.  Monge, 
Costaz,  Denon,  Bertholet,  Corvisart,  Da¬ 
vid,  Gerard,  Isabey,  Talma,  and  Fon¬ 
taine.  Dinner  was  served  at  six  o’clock ; 
the  emperor  and  the  empress  dined  alone 
on  the  common  days  of  the  week,  but  on 
Sunday  all  the  imperial  family  attended, 
upon  which  occasion  Napoleon,  the  em¬ 
press,  and  Madame  Mere  had  arm-chairs, 
and  the  rest  chairs  without  arms.  There 
was  only  one  course.  The  emperor  drank 
no  wine  but  Chambertin,  and  that  usually 
mixed  with  water.  Dinner  lasted  in  ge¬ 
neral  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  A1 
this  time  the  prefect  of  the  palace  had  to 
superintend  the  affair  en  grand ,  and  to 
answer  any  questions  put  to  him.  In  the 
drawing-room  a  page  presented  to  the 
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emperor  a  waiter  with  a  cup  and  a  sugar- 
stand.  Le  chef  d’ofhce  poured  out  the 
coffee  ;  the  empress  took  the  cup  from 
the  emperor ;  the  page  and  the  chef 
d’office  retired ;  the  prefect  waited  till  the 
empress  had  poured  the  coffee  into  the 
saucer  and  given  it  to  Napoleon.  After 
this  the  emperor  went  to  his  papers  again, 
and  the  empress  played  at  cards.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  come  and  talk  a  little 
while  with  the  people  of  the  household  in 
the  apartments  of  the  empress,  but  not 
often,  and  he  never  staid  long.  Upon 
his  retiring,  the  officers  on  duty  attended 
the  audience  du  coucher ,  and  received 
their  orders  for  the  morrow.  This  was 
the  ordinary  economy  of  the  emperor’s 
time,  when  not  with  the  army, 

Napoleon  read  the  English  newspapers 
every  day  in  French,  and  M.  de  Bausset 
says  the  translation  was  rigorously  exact. 
One  day  in  January,  1811,  the  emperor 
gave  some  of  these  extracts  to  de  R.,  and 
ordered  him  to  read  them  aloud  during 
dinner.  The  prefect  got  on  pretty  well, 
till  he  stumbled  at  some  uncouth  epi¬ 
thets,  with  which  he  was  puzzled  how  to 
deal,  especially  in  the  presence  of  the 
empress,  and  a  room  full  of  domestics. 
He  blew  his  nose,  and  skipped  the  words 
— 44  No  !”  said  Napoleon,  44  read  out  ! 
you  will  find  many  more.”  44  I  should 
be  wanting — ”  44  Read,  I  tell  you,’’  re¬ 

peated  the  emperor,  44  read  everv  thing !” 
At  last  de  B.  ran  upon  44  tyrant  or  despot,” 
which  he  commuted  for  44  emperor.”  Na¬ 
poleon  caught  the  paper  out  of  his  hands, 
read  the  real  phrase  aloud,  and  then  or¬ 
dered  M.  de  B.  to  continue.  These  trans¬ 
lations  used  to  be  made  by  Maret,  Duke 
of  Bassano. 


®fje  ©attterer. 

“  A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.’1 

Shakspcare. 

RETENTIVE  MEMORY. 

The  historian,  Fuller,  in  1607,  had  a 
most  retentive  memory ;  he  could  repeat 
500  strange,  unconnected  words,  after 
twice  hearing  them  ;  and  a  sermon  ver¬ 
batim,  after  reading  it  once.  He  under¬ 
took,  after  passing  from  Temple  Bar  to 
the  farthest  part  of  Cheapside  and  back 
again,  to  mention  all  the  signs  over  the 
shops  on  both  sides  of  the  streets,  repeat¬ 
ed  diem  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
performed  the  task  with  great  exactness. 

J.  T.  S. 


eve’s  tomb. 

About  two  miles  northward  of  Djidda 
is  shown  the  tomb  of  Howa  (Eve),  the 
mother  of  mankind  ;  it  is,  as  1  was  in¬ 


formed,  a  rude  structure  of  stone,  about 
four  feet  in  length,  two  or  three  feet  in 
height,  and  as  many  in  breadth  ;  thus 
resembling  the  tomb  of  Noah,  seen  in  the 
valley  of  Bekaa,  in  Syria. — BurckhardV s 
Travels  in  Arabia. 


acrostic  on  the  eyes. 

E  N chant  in g  features  !  how  thy  Deau- 
ties  charm  ; 

Y  e  magic  orbs,  in  which  for  ever  dwell 

E  ac’n  varying  passion,  from  the  bosom 
warm, 

S  ilently  ye  express  what  language  ne’er 
can  tell.  C.  J.  T. 


VOLTAIRE. 

When  Voltaire  was  once  ridiculing  our 
immortal  author  of  44  Paradise  Lost,”  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Young,  it  is  said  the 
latter  delivered  the  following  extempore  : 

44  Thou  art  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 
Thou  seem’st  a  Milton,  with  his  Death 
and  Sin.”  R.  Y. 


VENTILATION. 

Garrick  to*ld  Cibber,  u  that  his  pieces 
were  the  best  ventilators  to  his  theatre  at 
Drury  Lane ;  for  as  soon  as  any  of  them 
were  played,  the  audience  directly  left  the 
house.” 


ACROSTIC  TO  ERAHAM. 

B  ear  not  away  ve  gales  that  sound  ! 

R  apture  be  mute,  nor  breathe  one  sigh  ! 

A  ttentive  angels  hover  round _ 

H  eaven  listens  to  his  melody  ; 

A  nd  all  the  spheres’  harmonious  strings 
M  ove  in  celestial  strains  when  Braham 
sings  l  G.  J.  T. 


CONVIVIALITY. 

Charles  Bannister  was  one  evening 
presiding  at  a  convivial  party,  when  a 
friend  said  to  him,  44  you  will  ruin  your 
constitution  by  sitting  up  at  night  in  this 
manner.”- — 44  Oh,”  replied  Bannister, 
44  you  do  not  know  the  nature  of  my  con¬ 
stitution  ;  I  sit  up  at  night  to  watch  it, 
and  keep  it  in  repair  while  you  are 
asleep.” 


death  by  order. 

When  Alderman  Gill  died,  his  wife 
ordered  the  undertaker  to  inform  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  of  the  event,  when 
he  wrote  to  this  effect,  44  I  am  desired  to 
inform  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  Mr.  Al¬ 
derman  Gill  died  last  night  by  order  of 
Mrs.  Gill. 
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On  the  eastern  border  of  YVarwicksbire, 
about  13  miles  from  Coventry,  and  16 
fiom  Warwick,  stands  the  cheerful  town 
of  Rugby,' a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
but  of  little  note  previous  to  the  erection 
of  a  grammar-school  there,  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  this  school  was 
founded,  and  the  rank  it  has  attained 
among  our  classical  seminaries,  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Rugby  School  was  founded  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Elizabeth,  by  Lawrence 
Sheriff,  grocer,  of  London,  chiefly  as  a 
free  grammar-school  for  the  children  or 
the  parishes  of  Rugby  and  Brownsover, 
and  places  adjacent.  For  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  master,  who  was,  “  if  it 
conveniently  might  be,  to  be  ever  a  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Arts,”  he  bequeathed  a  messuage  at 
Rugby,  in  which  it  is  probable  he  had 
himself  resided  during  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life,  and  he  directed  that  there 
should  be  built,  near  this  residence,  a  fair 
and  convenient  school-house,  to  defray 
which  expense,  and  of  a  contiguous  alms¬ 
house,  he  bequeathed  the  revenue  of  the 
rectory  of  Brownsover,  and  a  third  por¬ 
tion  of  twenty-four  acres  of  land,  situate 
Vol.  xiii.  L 


in  Lamb's  Conduit  Fields ,  “  near  Lon¬ 
don,”  and  termed  the  Conduit  Close. 
These  eight  acres  were  of  trivial  valuo  at 
the  period;  and  in  1653,  the  trustees  of 
the  property  paid  the  schoolmaster  a  sa¬ 
lary  of  12/.  a  year,  and  each  of  the  alms¬ 
men  7 d.  In  1686,  the  Lamb’s  Con¬ 

duit  property  was  leased  for  fifty  years  at 
1:01.  per  annum.  The  metropolis  in¬ 
creased,  and  stretching  one  of  its  Bria- 
reusian  arms  in  this  direction,  the  once 
neglected  field  rose  in  value,  and  in  1702 
(thirty-four  years  before  the  expiration  of 
the  above  term)  the  trustees  granted  a 
fresh  lease  to  William  (afterwards  Sir 
William)  Mi'lman,  of  forty-three  years, 
to  commence  at  the  termination  of  the 
former  lease.  Building  was  not  then  a 
mania,  and  Sir  William  obtained  his  term 
for  GO/,  per  annum  ;  so  that  until  the  year 
1780,  the  annual  produce  of  the  estate 
belonging  to  the  Rugby  charity,  was  only 
116/.  17s.  6d.!  But,  shortly  after  the 
grant  of  an  extended  term  to  Sir  W.  Mil- 
man,  handsome  streets  of  family  houses 
sprung  up,  and  it  was  computed  that  a 
ground-rent  of  at  least  1,600/.  would  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  charity  on  the  expiration  of 
his  lease.  A  much  greater  income  has, 
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in  fact,  aiisen,  and  the  revenues  will 
be  materially  increased  on  the  termination 
of  the  present  leases. 

The  flourishing  finances  of  this  noble 
institution  are  well  managed  by  twelve 
trustees,  chosen  from  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  country.* 

The  ancient  buildings  of  the  Rugby 
seminary  were  a  humble  tenement  for  the 
schoolmaster,  a  principal  school-room, 
and  two  or  three  additional  school-rooms, 
built  at  different  times,  as  the  finances 
-would  allow.  These  being  found  too 
limited,  in  1808  the  trustees  commenced 
the  erection  of  the  present  structure,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Henry  Hakewill.  It 
stands  nearly  on  the  same  spot  as  the 
former  humble  building,  and  is  composed 
of  white  brick,  the  angles,  cornices,  and 
dressings  to  the  windows  and  openings 
being  of  Aldborough  stone.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  that  of  the  reign  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  the  period  at  whieh  the  school  was 
founded.  The  building  is  massy,  august, 
and  interesting  from  its  graceful  dispo¬ 
sition  of  parts.  The  principal  front  is 
that  represented  in  our  engraving,  which 
extends  220  feet. 

The  schools  are  entered  by  a  gateway 
opposite  the  street,  which  leads  to  the 
principal  court,  a  fine  area,  90  feet  long 
by  75  feet  wide,  with  a  plain  cloister  on 
the  east,  south,  and  west  sides.  The 
buildings  on  the  south  of  the  court  com¬ 
prise  the  dining  nail,  belonging  to  the 
boys  in  the  head  master’s  house,  and  three 
schools  for  different  classes  ;  those  on  the 
west  are  occupied  by  the  great  school; 
and  on  the  north  are  the  French  and 
writing  schools.  The  east  side  adjoins 
the  offices  belonging  to  the  head  master’s 
house.  About  sixty  boys  are  accommo¬ 
dated  here  ;  the  remainder  lodge  in  the 
houses  of  the  other  masters,  and  in  the 
town  of  Rugby. 

Lawrence  Sheriff,  the  benevolent 
founder  of  this  institution,  was  born  at 
Brownsover,  whence  he  removed  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  kept  a  grocer’s  shop  in 
Newgate-street.  A  more  gratifying  por¬ 
trait  of  true  beneficence  than  Sheriff’s  be¬ 
quest  can  scarcely  be  found  in  British 
annals  ;  and  this  gratification  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  justice  with  which  his 
intentions  have  been  carried  into  effect  at 
Rugby.  The  alms-houses  were  originally 
for  four  poor  old  men  ;  but  the  dwellings 
have  been  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  revenues. 

*  Their  annual  merting  is  in  August,  when 
the  examination  takes  place.  Fourteen  exhi¬ 
bitions  have  been  instiHUed,  each  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitioners  being  allow*  <3  forty  pounds  per  annum 
to  assist  in  their  support,  for  seven  years,  at 
either  university. 


CHOICE  HINTS 

FOR  A  PLAN  TO  DISCHARGE 
THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

“  Great  events  sometimes  spring  from 
trivial  causes,”  of  the  truth  of  this 
adage,  no  man  is,  I  think,  so  great  a 
heretic ,  as  to  express  any  doubt — were 
such  the  case,  it  v/ould  be  by  no  means 
difficult  to  conjure  up  a  host  ot  evidence, 
in  support  of  our  proposition ;  but,  see¬ 
ing  that  u  such  things  are,”  let  us  at  once 
to  the  point. 

The  present  age  is  so  rife  in  whims 
and  proposals,  that  I  am  rather  appre¬ 
hensive,  some  may  doubt  the  feasibility 
of  the  following.  Nevertheless,  it  is, 
methinks,  quite  as  good,  as  many  others 
which  recently  were  strangled,  in  strug¬ 
gling  for  existence. 

In  looking  over  some  old  pamphlets 
the  other  day,  I  met  with  the  following 
u  true  and  particular  account”  of  Mr. 
Peter  Pounce,  Postmaster,  of  Petersham, 
and  his  horse,  Prance. 

Now,  according  to  my  author  (of 
whose  veraeitv  I  entreat  the  reader  to  use 

J 

his  own  discretion)  it  seems  this  Mr. 
JPounce  was  an  exceedingly  good  kind  of 
man,  and  that  his  horse,  Prance,  was 
also  an  exceedingly  good  kind  of  horse  ; 
moreover,  when  the  postmaster  travelled, 
he  usually  put  up  at  the  George ,  where 
there  is  exceeding  good  entertainment  for 
both  man  and  horse.  Upon  one  occa¬ 
sion,  being  in  great  haste,  Mr.  Pounce 
directed  the  ostler  not  to  put  Prance  into 
the  stable,  but  to  tie  him  to  the  brew- 
house  door.  Now,  as  cruel  fate  would 
have  it,  there  was  just  within  the  nag’s 
reach,  a  tub  full  of  wine  lees,  which, 
luckless  moment  for  him,  (being  thirsty) 
he  unceremoniously  quaffed  off  in  a  trice, 
without  even  here's  to  you. 

The  consequence  was,  Prance  fell 
down  dead  drunk  ;  nay,  he  acted  death 
so  much  to  the  life,  that  his  master, 
reckoning  him  absolutely  defunct,  Lad 
him  flayed,  and  sold  his  skin  to  a  tanner, 
who  happened  to  be  drinking  in  the  ale¬ 
house  kitchen.  Mr.  Pounce  then  walked 
in  a  solitary  mood  to  his  home,  and  com¬ 
municated  the  melancholy  affair  to  his 
good  lady,  who  wept  bitterly  at  Prance’s 
untimely  fate. 

But  leaving  her  to  dry  her  eyes,  we 
return  to  the  nag — the  weather  being 
cold,  he  was  by  the  loss  of  his  skin,  &c* 
quite  sobered,  and  prudently  trotted  to 
bis  master’s  door,  at  which  he  whinnied 
with  much  clamour  for  admission. 

Bless  me,  my  dear,  exclaims  Mrs.  P. 
our  nag’s  ghost  is  at  the  door — I  know 
him  by  his  whinnies ;  upon  which  Mr. 
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Pounce  funs  with  alacrity  to  the  door, 
and  sure  enough  there  he  was — no  ghost 
— but  in  propria  persona  except  his  skin. 
In  this  exigence,  the  gentleman  had  four 
sheep  killed  forthwith,  and  coveied  the 
nag  with  a  woollen  garment.  To  make 
short  oi  it,  the  horse  rapidly  recovered, 
and  bore  two  tods  of  wool  every  year. 

From  this  narration  it  is  proposed  to 
embrace  the  manifest  advantages  which 
offer  themselves  for  improving  the  woollen 
trade  —  that  great  staple  of  Britain’s 
wealth,  in  manner  following  : _ 

First,  then,  let  an  accurate  estimate 
be  taken  of  the  number  of  sheep  annually 
slaughtered  in  these  kingdoms. 

Secondly — Let  proper  officers  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  collect  these  skins  into  commo¬ 
dious  warehouses. 

Lastly.  —  That  such  a  number  of 
horses,  mares,  and  geldings  as  the  said 
skins  will  conveniently  cover,  be  flayed 
(without  fear  of  Mr.  Martin  !)  and  their 
backs  forthwith  enveloped  in  fleece. 

By  thi3  arrangement  tne  following  be¬ 
nefits  will  arise  to  the  government  and 
community  : — 

1.  Every  horse  whose  hide  was  for¬ 
merly  only  useful  after  death,  will  then 
afford  an  annual  profit  by  producing  two 
tods  of  wool  yearly,  without  any  loss  to 
the  tanner  or  shoemaker,  who  will  still 
necessarily  have  as  many  hides  as  hereto¬ 
fore. 

2.  The  health  of  that  useful  animal 
the  horse,  which  is  probably  liable  to 
more  disorders  than  any  other  (the  hu¬ 
man  species  excepted)  will  be  much 
better  preserved  by  woollen  than  a  hairy 
covering. 

3.  There  win  be  little  occasion  for 
saddles,  & c.  as  the  fleece  will  afford  a 
very  easy  seat,  much  softer  than  leather, 
and  well  adapted  for  ladies  and  invalids. 

Lastly — There  will  be  an  annual  ac¬ 
quisition  of  about  40  millions  sterling, 
from  this  novel  mode  of  procedure,  of 
which  please  to  accept  the  following 
algebraical  demonstration  : — 

Let  t v  be  the  unknown  quantity  ;  a, 
the  horses  ;  6,  the  sheep  ;  then  per  sim¬ 
ple  equations.#,  plus  a,  plus  6,  minus 
tods,  plus  sheepskins,  equal  one  thou¬ 
sand — then  minus  sheep,  plus  horses, 
minus  wool,  plus  tods,  equal  one  mil¬ 
lion.  Lastly,  horses  plus  sheep,  minus 
hides,  plus  fleeces,  in  all  equal  forty 
millions. 

Quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

There,  reader,  if  you  are  still  a  scep¬ 
tic,  I  cannot  help  it.  Jacobus. 


ANSWER  OF  THE  LONDON  STONE.* 

C For  the  Mirror.) 

Why  hast  thou  mortal,  on  my  slumber  broken, 
And  dragged  my  struggling  spirit  back  to 
earth  ? 

Though  “  walls  have  ears,”  yet  stones  have 
never  spoken. 

Why  am  1  made  the  object  of  thy  mirth  ? 

Why  am  I  questioned  thus  to  tell  my  fate. 

And  primal  use  ?  Yet  hear— whilst  I  relate. 

When  time  was  young,  and  earth  was  in  her 
piiine. 

Secure  I  slept  within  her  spacious  womb ; 

And  ages  passed— I  took  no  heed  of  time. 

Until  some  Druid  burst  my  dismal  tomb. 

And  dragged  me  forth  amidst  the  haunts  of  man, 
4nd  then,  indeed  my  life  of  woe  began. 

And  ere  great  Caesar  in  triumphant  prided 
Led  on  by  conquest,  bade  Rome’s  eagles  soar 
To  this  fair  isle  ;  full  many  a  victim  died 
Upon  my  breast,  and  I  was  drenched  with 
gore: 

For  “  midst  the  tangling  horrors  of  the  wood,” 
I  stood  an  altar,  stained  with  human  blood. 

I’ve  witnessed  scenes,  which  I  now  dread  to 
name, 

I've  seen  the  captive  bound  in  wicker  rods 
Expire,  midst  shouts,  to  feed  the  sacred  flame, 
And  glut  the  fury  of  offended  gods  ; 

Those  days  soon  passed— the  gospel’s  milder 
ray 

Dispelled  the  gloom,  and  spread  a  brighter  day. 

Then  superstition  tottered  on  her  throne. 

And  hid  her  head  iu  shades  of  gloomy  night  ; 
Quenched  were  her  fires — her  impious  fanes  o’er 
thrown, 

Her  mists  dispersed  before  the  Prince  of 
Light, 

Then  sank  my  grandeur  ;  in  some  lonely  spot 
I  slept  for  years  unnoticed  and  forgot. 

Until  Vespasian,  by  Rome’s  stern  command. 

To  quench  rebellion  in  my  native  isle. 

Brought  his  bold  legions  from  a  foreign  strand, 
Our  land  to  torture,  and  our  towers  to  spoil ; 
He  hewed  me  in  a  fashion  now  uuknown, 

And  dubbed  me,  what  I  am,  “  The  London 
Stone.” 

From  me, the  miles  by  Britons  once  were  counted. 
Close  to  my  side  were  monies  lent  and  paid  ; 

If  princes  died-  some  gaudy  herald  mounted 
Upon  my  head,  and  proclamations  read ; 

Till  Gresham  rose  ;  who  used  me  very  ill, 

He  moved  the  place  of  commerce  to  Cornhill. 

When  reeling  homewards  from  the  tavern  near, 
Oft  with  prince  Henry  has  old  honest  Jack 
Sat  ou  my  breast,  and  I’ve  been  doomed  to  hear 
Him  talk  of  valour,  and  of  unpaid  sack  ; 

4nd  whilst  he  talked,  the  roysterers  gave  vent. 
To  peals  of  laughter  and  of  merriment. 

Yes,  I’m  the  hone  that  “  City’s  Lord”  essayed. 
To  make  the  whetstone  of  his  rebel  sword  ; 

On  me,  with  mischief  rife,  rebellious  Cade 
Sat  whilst  he  thought  aud  dubbed  himself  a 
Lord ; 

*  See  Ode  to  London  Stone,  Mirror,  No.  357 
p.  114. 
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And  bade  my  conduit  pipe  * * * §'-r  one  whole  year 
At  city’s  cost,  run  naught  bat  claret  clear.* 

I  could  a  tale  of  harrowiug  woes  reveal, 

Whilst  York  and  Lancaster  for  mastery  tried  : 
When  men  the  ties  of  nature  ceased  to  feel, 

When  sires  beneath  tneir  offsprings'  sables 
died  ; 

And  sires  ’gainst  children  clad  themselves  in 
arms, 

And  England  mourned  the  din  of  war’s  alarms. 

Yes,  I  beheld  the  beauteous  virgin  queen. 

And  all  the  dauntless  heroes  of  her  court  ; 
Where  danger  threatened,  ’midst  the  danger 
seen. 

Bending  their  fearless  way  to  Tilbury  Fort ; 

I  neard  the  shouts  of  joy  which  Britons  gave, 
When  th’  Armada  sank  beneath  the  wave. 

I  mind,  Augusta,!  well  that  fatal  day, 

When  to  thy  ports  with  dire  contagion  fraught. 
The  laden  vessel}:  stemmed  its  gallant  way, 

And  to  thy  sons  the  plague  disastrous  brought  ; 
Quick  through  thy  walls  the  foul  infection 
spread. 

And  thou  became  the  city  oi  the  dead. 

Scarce  ceased  the  plague— when  to  my  aching 
sight 

Appeared  a  scene  of  most  terrific  woe ; 

Around  me  burnt  one  monstrous  blaze  of  light, 

I  wanned,  and  almost  melted  with  its  glow  ; 

I  burst  the  chains, §  which  bound  me  fast, 
asunder, 

And  now  remain,  to  learned  men  a  wonder. 

And  when  the  city  from  her  ruins  rose, 

I  soon  was  left  deserted  and  forlorn  ,• 

A  porters’ bench  was  raised  beneath  my  nose. 
And  I  became  the  object  of  their  scorn  : 

I’ve  heard  the  rascals,  with  a  vacant  stare, 

Ask,  just  like  you,  what  business  I  had  there  ? 

Few  years  have  passed,  since  I,  by  parish  sages. 
Was  called  a  monstrous  nuisance  to  the  street, 
And,  though  I’d  borne  the  brunt  of  varying 
ages. 

Was  doomed  for  pavement  ’neath  the  horses’ 
feet. 

Until  a  Maiden,||  near  to  Sherborne  Lane, 

Saved  me — and  rescued  Loudon  from  that  stain. 

And  now,  vain  mortal,  I  have  told  thee  all, 

My  fate,  my  primal  use,  the  what  and  which ; 

*  See  Shakspeare’s  Henry  VI.,  part  2,  act  4, 
scene  C. 

t  The  ancient  name  for  London. 

}  The  cause  of  the  great  plague  in  1(165,  was 
ascribeu  to  the  importation  of  infected  goods 
from  Holland,  where  the  plague  had  committed 
great  ravages  the  preceding  year. 

§  Stowe  in  his  history  describes  the  London 
Stone,  “  fixed  in  the  ground  very  deep,  fastened 
with  bars  of  iron  and  otherwise,  so  strongly  set 
that  if  carts  do  runne  against  it  through  negli¬ 
gence,  the  wheels  be  broken,  and  the  stone  itself 
unshaken.” 

See  No.  64  of  the  Mirror  for  an  account  of 
London  Stone. 

||  When  the  church  of  St.  S within  was  repaired 
in  1798,  some  of  the  parishioners  declared  the 
London  Stone  a  nuisance  which  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  Fortunately,  one  gentleman,  Thomas 
Maiden,  of  Sherborne  Dane,  interfered  and  res¬ 
cued  it  from  annihilation,  and  caused  it  to  be 
placed  in  its  present  situat’on. 


And  though  my  struggling  spirit  owned  thy  care 
Once  more  I’ll  slumber  in  my  holy  niche. 

And  “  Britain’s  sun  may  set,”  what’s  that  to  me. 
Since  I,  stone-blind  and  dumb,  for  aye  will  be. 

J.  E. 


HAVER  BREAD. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

A  Correspondent  wishes  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  definition  of  the  word 
avver.  In  the  15th  volume  of  the 
u  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,”  it 
is  alluded  to  thus  :  —  u  This  county 
(Westmoreland)  being  supposed  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  black 
oats,  called  haver ,  and  the  species  of 
barley  called  here,  or  bigg ,  were  the  only 
grains  it  produced.  Of  the  haver ,  bread 
was  made,  or  the  species  of  pottage  called 
hasty  pudding ;  this  bread  being  made 
into  thin  unleavened  cakes,  and  laid  up  in 
chests  within  the  influence  of  the  fire,  has 
the  quality  of  preserving  its  sweetness  for 
several  months ;  it  is  still  in  common 
use.  The  bigg  was  chiefly  made  into 
malt,  and  each  family  brewed  its  own 
ale  ;  during  the  hay  harvest  the  women 
drank  a  pleasant  sharp  beverage,  made 
by  infusing  mint  or  sage  buttermilk  in 
whey,  and  hence  called  whey-whig. 
Wheaten  bread  was  used  on  particular  oc¬ 
casions  ;  small  loaves  of  it  were  given  to 
persons  invited  to  funerals,  which  they 
were  expected  “  to  take  and  eat”  at  home, 
in  religious  remembrance  of  their  de¬ 
ceased  neighbour  ;  a  custom,  the  proto¬ 
type  of  which  is  evidently  seen  in  the 
establishment  of  the  eucharist,  for  in  this 
county  it  still  bears  its  Saxon  name , 
Arvel  bread ,  from  ajrjiulJ,  full  of  re¬ 
verence,  meaning  the  holy  bread  used  at 
the  communion.”  P.  T.  W. 


Stiff 

BATTLE  OF  QUATRE  BRAS. 

Gray,  as  one  of  the  party  of  dragoons 
who  attended  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
proceeded  onward  at  a  sharp  pace  through 
the  marching  columns,  which  his  grace 
examined,  with  a  close  but  quick  glance, 
as  he  passed  on,  and  after  a  march  of 
seven  leagues,  came  up  with  the  Belgian 
troops  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
had  been  attacked  and  pushed  back  by  the 
French.  It  was  about  seven  o’clock ; 
none  of  the  British  tioops  had  yet  arrived 
within  some  hours’  march  of  the  duke. 
The  party  of  dragoons  were  ordered  to 
remain  in  readiness  for  duty  in  a  corn¬ 
field  near  the  road,  on  a  rising  ground, 
which  commanded  a  full  'view  of  the 
country  in  front,  while  the  duke  and  his 
staff  proceeded  to  the  left. 
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The  four  biscuits  which  had  been 
served  out  to  each  man  at  Brussels  the 
night  before,  with  some  cold  beef,  and 
the  contents  of  their  canteen,  helped  to 
regale  the  dragoons  after  their  long  and 
rapid  march,  while  the  stout  steeds  that 
had  borne  them  found  a  delightful  repast 
in  the  high  rye  that  waved  under  theii 
noses.  Here  they  beheld  passing  on  the 
road  beside  them  many  w'ounded  Bel¬ 
gians,  and  could  see  before  them,  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  French 
bayonets  glistening  over  the  high  fields  of 
corn,  and  hear  distinctly  the  occasional 
discharges  of  musketry  from  tirailleurs. 
Gray’s  heart  leaped  with  joy,  and  he 
thought  no  more  of  Brussels. 

4*  What’s  this  place  called  ?”  inquired 
one  of  the  dragoons,  generally  of  his  com¬ 
rades. 

44  CalLed  ! — Oh,  some  jaw-breaking 
Dutch  name  of  a  yard  long,  I  suppose,” 
replied  another.  44  Ax  Gentleman  Gray 
- — he’ll  tell  you.” 

44  Well,  Mr.  Gray,  do  you  know  the 
name  of  this  here  place  ?” 

44  1  believe,”  replied  Gray,  44  we  are 
near  a  point  called  Quatrc  Bras ,  or  the 
four  roads.” 

1,4  Well,”  rejoined  the  other,  44  if  there 
were  half-a-dozen  roads,  it  wouldn’t  be 
too  much  for  these  here  Flemingers — yon 
road’s  not  wide  enough  for  them,  you  see. 
Look,  here’s  a  regiment  o’  them  coming 
back  !” 

44  Ah  !  poor  fellows — we  might  be  in 
the  same  situation,”  observed  Gray ;  44  re¬ 
member  that  their  force  is  not  strong  in 
comparison  with  the  French,  by  the  ac¬ 
counts  that  have  been  received  ;  better  to 
fall  back  at  the  first  of  a  fight  than  at  the 
last.” 

44  I  say,  Jack,”  said  another,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  biscuit, 44  did  you  ever  meet 
with  such  a  devil  of  a  roadster  as  the  car- 
polar  there  with  the  glazed  cocked  hat  ?” 

44  Who  do  you  mean  ?”  said  Jack. 

44  Why  the  dook,  to  be  sure — how  he 
did  give  it  us  on  the  long  road  through 
the  forest.” 

44  Ay — he’s  the  lad  ;  well,  here’s  God 
bless  his  jolly  old  glazed  hat  any  way,” 
cried  the  trooper,  swallowing  a  horn  of 
grog  ;  44  he’s  the  boy  what  has  come  from 
the  Peninsula  just  to  gi’  ’em  a  leaf  out  of 

his  book.  He  was  a  dancing  last  night _ 

riding  like  a  devil  all  the  morning — and 
I’ll  warrant  he’ll  be  fighting  all  the  after¬ 
noon  by  way  of  refreshing  himself. 

44  He  look’d  serious  enough  this  morn¬ 
ing  though  Master  Tom,  as  he  was  turn¬ 
ing  out.” 

44  Serious  !  and  so  did  you  ;  hasn’t  he 
enough  to  make  him  look  serious  ?  Bony, 
and  all  the  flower  of  the  French  before 


him.  I  like  to  see  him  look  serious;  he’s 
just  a  thinking  a  bit,  that’s  all.  Look, 
look,  look!  where  he  is  now  pelting  away 
up  the  hill  there.  My  eye  !  but  he’s  a 
rum  on’.” 

44  Ay.  just  as  he  was  in  the  ould  ground,” 
cried  an  Hibernian.  44  ‘Pon  my  sowl,  I 
think  I’m  in  Spain  agin.  There  he  is, 
success  to  him  ! — an’  the  smell  o’  the 
powther  too  so  natural.” 

44  The  light  troops  are  pushing  on  to¬ 
wards  that  wood,”  said  Gray,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  a  particular  spot. 

44  Sure  enough  they  are.  Ah  !  we’ll 
soon  have  the  boys  up  who  will  set  them 
off  with  a  flea  in  their  ear.” 

44  Look — on  the  rising  ground  there, 
about  half  a  mile  away,  how  they  are 
moving  about — that  is  a  train  of  artillery 
—see  the  guns — there  is  a  regiment  of 
infantry  going  to  the  left— do  you  see 
their  bayonets  ?  A  fine  open  place  here 
for  a  battle.” 

44  Not  so  good  as  that  which  we  passed 
— the  plain  fields  we  crossed  immediately 
after  we  left  the  forest  of  Soignes,”  said 
Gray :  44  however,  that  little  wood  on  our 
right,  in  front,  which  runs  along  the  road, 
is  a  good  flank,  and  the  village  before  us 
is  a  strong  point.” 

44  Ay,  but  you  see  the  Belgian  troops 
couldn’t  keep  it;  the  French  have  pushed 
them  out  of  it  ” 

44  We’ll  soon  have  it  again,  I’il  war¬ 
rant  ;  our  men  have  a  fine  open  ground 
here,  to  give  the  French  a  lesson  in  danc¬ 
ing,”  cried  the  corporal  of  the  party, 
throwing  himself  down  on  his  back  in  the 
corn.  44  Here  I’ll  lie  and  rest  myself ; 
and  1  don’t  think  1  shall  be  disturb'd  by 
the  buzzing  of  the  blue  flies  I  I’ll  have 
a  snooze,  until  the  Highlanders  shall 
come  up.” 

The  party  remained  undisturbed,  as 
the  last  speaker  had  intimated,  until  about 
half-past  one  o’clock ;  nothing  having 
been  done  in  the  way  of  attack  by  the 
French.  During  the  interval,  Gray  em¬ 
ployed  himself  in  watching  closely  the 
scene  around  him,  and  mentally  discuss¬ 
ing  the  chances  of  the  now  inevitably  ap¬ 
proaching  fight. 

The  hour  of  struggle  was  near — the 
pibroch  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the  troopers, 
and  up  they  started. 

44  Here  they  come,”  cried  one. — 44  Here 
they  come,”  cried  another — 44  the  gallant 
42nd  ;  look  at  the  petticoat-devils,  how 
they  foot  it  along  !” 

All  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
ground,  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the 
troops,  who  were  now  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  o£  them  on  rhe  main  road.  A  hum 
arose.  Belgian  officers  galloped  down 
the  road,  and  across  the  fields  in  all  dircc- 
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tions  ;  the  duke  was  seen  riding  towards 
his  expected  soldiers,  and  the  scene  was 
life  at  all  points.  The  pibroch’s  sound 
grew  louder ;  and  now  the  bands  of  the 
more  distant  regiments  were  heard  ;  and 
the  harmonious  bugles  of  the  rifle  corps, 
mingled  their  sounds  with  the  others. 
The  long  red  line  of  Britons  is  fully  be¬ 
fore  the  sight,  like  a  giant  stream  of  blood 
on  the  ripe  and  mellow  bosom  of  the 
earth.  Picton  is  at  its  head,  and  the 
duke  greets  the  heroic  partner  of  his  glory. 
The  first  of  the  regiments  passes  close  to 
the  troopers,  and  receives  a  cheer  from 
them,  which  found  a  return  in  the  relax¬ 
ing  muscles  of  the  hardy  Scots 

44  What  eorps  is  that  ?”  inquired  one 
of  the  group. 

44  The  Royal  Highlanders,  the  42nd — 
don’t  you  see  they  are  turned  up  with 
blue  and  gold  ?”  replied  another 

44  And  what’s  this  with  the  yellow 
facings  ?” 

44  The  old  92nd. 

44  And  the  other  Scotch  regiment,  with 
the  green  and  gold  ?” 

44  The  79th  ;  three  as  good  kilted  corps 
as  ever  crossed  the  Tweed.  And  there’s 
the  95th  rifle  boys,  as  green  as  the  wood 
they  are  going  to  take.  And  there  see 
the  28th, — and  the  44th, — and  the  32nd; 
— that’s  Picton’s  division  ;  a  glorious  set 
of  fellows  as  ever  stept.’ 

44  And  who  are  the  fellows  all  in  black  ?” 

44  The  bold  Brunswick  corps,  with 
death’s  head  on  their  caps — the  under¬ 
takers  of  the  French,”  cried  the  corporal. 

Never  did  a  young  hero  gaze  on  a  gal¬ 
lant  army  with  more  enthusiastic  feelings, 
than  did  Gray  upon  the  troops  before 
him— the  sight  stirred  his  heart-strings. 
They  were  within  shot  of  their  foe,  and 
half  an  hour  should  see  them  in  the 
bloody  contest.  He  sighed  to  think  that 
his  own  regiment  was  not  yet  come  up, 
with  which  he  might  share  the  glory  of 
the  fight. 

One  after  the  other,  the  corps  entered 
the  fields,  across  the  high  corn,  from  the 
road,  to  take  up  their  positions  for  the 
battle.  Neither  cavalry  nor  artillery  had 
they  to  support  them — their  bayonets  were 
their  hopes  ;  and  their  wise  general  placed 
them  accordingly  in  squares,  and  at  such 
distances  as  that  one  might  support  the 
other,  while  each  would  protect  itself,  in¬ 
dependently,  if  necessary.  The  rifle  corps 
now  advanced,  to  open  the  business  of  the 
day  by  firing  into  a  field  of  tirailleurs. 
The  French  were  not  idle  at  this  time  ; 
they  advanced  in  masses — cavalry  and, 
infantry  ;  while  a  roar  of  cannon,  that  al¬ 
most  deafened  every  ear,  covered  the 
attack. 

4‘  They  are  coming  on  the  centre,” 


cried  Gray  :  44  see  the  cuirassiers — what  a 
body  of  men  !  Oh  ! ^where  is  our  ca¬ 
valry  ?” 

44  Ay,”  cried  a  trooper ;  44  and  look, 
what  columns  of  infantry  !” 

All  now  remained  in  breathless  anxiety, 
gazing  on  the  approaching  masses  of  the 
enemy  ;  not  a  word  was  spoken  amongst 
the  well-planted  squares  of  the  British. 
The  French  are  within  fifty  yards  of  them, 
and  the  battle  begins. 

44  There,”  cried  a  trooper  ;  44  how  our 
men  give  it  to  them  ! — there's  a  volley  ! 
— look  how  the  horses  fall ! — see,  they 
can’t  stand  it — hurra  ! — the  rascals  are 
staggered — the  27th  are  after  them — they 
deploy  into  line  ;  there  the  French  go, 
with  the  bayonet  at  them,  helter-skelter. 
But  observe,  at  a  little  distance  from 
them,  the  enemy’s  dragoons  are  at  the 
42nd— the  Scotch  open  and  let  them  pass ; 
but  notv  they  get  it  right  and  left.  Down 
they  go  ;  bravo  !  old  Scotland.” 

44  By  heaven!”  cried  Gray,  44  here 
come  the  Brunswick  horse  in  confusion, 
pursued  by  the  cuirassiers  along  the  road, 
near  the  village  s  * 

All  turned  to  gaze  at  the  point :  it  was 
too  true  :  their  leader  had  fallen  ;  they 
had  advanced  too  incautiously,  and  were 
therefore  obliged  to  fall  back. 

44  Here  they  come,  and  the  French  ca¬ 
valry  are  close  upon  them.  But  see  the 
Highlanders  in  the  ditch.  Hark  !  there 
—they  give  them  a  volley.  Down  tum¬ 
ble  the  horsemen  ! — look  !  they  are  in  a 
heap  on  the  ground.” 

A  shout  from  the  troopers  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  glorious  truth.  It  was  the  fire 
from  the  92nd  that  achieved  the  triumph. 

The  artillery,  the  musketry,  and  the 
shouting  of  the  combatants,  became  so 
deafening,  that  even  the  group  of  troopers 
unoccupied  in  the  fight,  and  in  the  rear, 
could  scarcely  hear  each  other’s  voice. 
Gray’s  party  mounted  their  horses  now, 
in  order  to  have  a  better  view  of  the  battle, 
and  from  the  situation  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  were  standing,  they  beheld, 
in  awful  anxiety,  rush  after  rush  made 
against  the  British  infantry,  whose  duty 
was  evidently  that  of  firm  defence  ;  they 
beheld  wave  after  wave  of  blue  ranks  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  rising  bosom  of  the  ground, 
and  saw  them  successively  battered  by 
the  rocks  they  assaulted — the  ground  co¬ 
vered  with  men  and  horses  by  the  well- 
directed  fire  of  the  squares.  The  other 
divisions  of  the  English  army  were  fast 
arriving,  and  taking  up  ground  on  the 
left,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  French 
to  prevent  it,  and  thus  divide  them  from 
their  comrades  engaged.  A  4*  lull,”  (as 
the  sailors  say,  when  the  storm  pauses  a 
little,)  took  place,  and  both  armies  stood, 
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as  it  were,  looking  at  each  other.  But 
another  and  more  desperate  attack  soon 
followed;  the  tempest  returned  with  dou¬ 
ble  violence.  The  mouths  of  Ney’s  nu¬ 
merous  cannon  opened  again  ;  the  smoke 
drifted  over  on  the  English,  and  under  its 
cover  were  seen  advancing  an  -immense 
force,  for  another  struggle  with  tlie  right 
of  the  duke’s  line,  in  order  to  turn  it,  and 
possess  themselves  of  the  village.  The 
duke  and  his  staff  were  in  front  of  the 
112nd  regiment,  and  the  balls  playing  on 
them  had  knocked  down  several  of  his 
aides-de-camp.  As  the  foe  came  near, 
the  artillery  ceased,  the  close  fight  began, 
and  several  regiments  at  once  poured  in 
their  fire  :  both  sides  kept  their  ground, 
and  hundreds  fell  at  every  discharge  of 
musketry.  The  duke  now,  in  the  pithy 
and  familiar  language  of  the  soldier,  cried 
out  to  the  Scots,  44  Ninety-second,  you 
must  charge  these  fellows.” 

The  word  was  magic  ;  the  kilts  rushed 
against  the  blaze  of  the  tirailleurs  !  Their 
leader  and  their  officer  fell  amongst  them : 
but,  alas  !  their  blood  only  enraged  the 
men ;  fiercely  as  tigers  they  rush,  and 
their  bayonets  sink  into  the  mass  before 
them.  The  whole  fiy  before  them,  while 
the  victorious  Highlanders  pursue  them 
almost  out  of  sight  of  their  general.  Alas ! 
many  of  these  heroes  fell  in  their  gallant 
work. 

This  glorious  charge  was  beheld  by 
Gray  and  his  comrades  with  delight;  their 
shacos  waved  over  their  heads,  and  their 
cries  of  exultation  fully  showed  what  a 
catching  thing  is  the  fever  of  the  fight. 
One  of  the  dragoons  now  turned  his  eyes 
to  the  wood  on  the  right,  which  the 
French  had  possessed  themselves  of,  and 
exclaimed,  44  But  look,  the  guards  have 
come  up,  and  are  in  the  wood.  Where 
did  they  come  from  ?t  I  didn’t  see  them 
before.  Hark!  how  they  shout;  they 
are  all  amongst  the  trees.” 

44  Yes,  and  they’ll  not  soon  comeback ; 
they’ll  keep  their  ground,  I’ll  warrant,” 
cried  the  corporal. 

At  this  moment  the  troopers  were 
somewhat  disarranged  by  a  part  of  the 
earth  suddenly  flying  upwards  in  a  cloud  ; 
it  was  the  effect  of  a  cannon-ball  which 
had  struck  the  ground.  They  started  a 
few  paces  backwards,  wiped  their  faces, 
and  having  all  passed  their  jocular  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  occasion,  coolly  united  again 
to  view  and  comment  on  the  action. 

They  continued  to  gaze  on  the  busy 
and  bloody  .scene,  with  but  few  observa¬ 
tions.  Mass  after  mass  was  advancing 
against  the  steady  squares  of  infantry,  and 
received  with  roars  of  musketry  ;  the  ca¬ 
valry  of  the  enemy,  desperate  and  disap¬ 
pointed,  galloped  about  the  close  and 


well-guarded  Britons,  cutting  at  the  ranks, 
and  dropping  as  they  cut.  Artillery  bel¬ 
lowed  upon  the  unyielding  heroes,  whose 
ranks  closed  up  at  every  point  where  the 
dead  had  opened  them  ;  ti  ey  cried  aloud 
for  the  order  to  advance  ;  but  received 
the  cool  and  prudent  negative  of  the 
watchful  chief,  who,  during  the  action, 
was  moving  from  rank  to  rank,  encou¬ 
raging  and  elevating  the  energies  of  his 
men 

The  repeated  unsuccessful  attacks  of 
the  French  wore  out  the  patience  of  their 
general,  and  so  thinned  his  ranks,  that  he 
at  length  ceased  to  contend,  and  drew  oft' 
his  troops  froth  the  field,  leaving  the 
English  masters  of  it,  and  holding  every 
point  of  the  position  which  they  had  taken 

up  in  the  early  part  of  the  day _ Talcs  of 

Military  Life. 


Hetrospecttbe  ©leanings. 


CHURCH  STIRES. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Mr.  Bentham,  in  his  44  History  of 
Ely  Cathedral,”  says,  that  one  of  the 
earliest  spires  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  44  is  that  of  old  St.  Paul’s, 
finished  in  the  year  1222.”  This  spire 
was  of  timber  covered  with  lead  ;  44  but, 
not  long  after,  they  began  to  build  them 
of  stone,  and  to  finish  all  their  buttresses 
in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Murphy  ob¬ 
serves  that  spires  were  introduced  in  the 
12th  century,  about  the  time  that  the 
practice  of  burying  in  churches  became 
general  over  Europe  ;  and  he  supposes 
that  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  spire,  was 
used  as  the  denotation  of  a  church  com¬ 
prising  a  oemetery.  This  representation 
he  imagines  to  have  been  borrowed  “from 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  placed  the 
pyramid  over  their  cemeteries,  as  denot¬ 
ing  the  soul  under  the  emblem  of  a  flame 
of  fire,  (whence  it  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  origin)  thus  to  testify  their  belief  of 
its  immortality.”  There  are  other  opi¬ 
nions  respecting  the  origin  of  spires.  It 
may  appear  probable  (says  Mr.  Brewer,) 
to  many  persons,  that  such  an  elevated 
feature  of  our  ancient  churches  was 
merely  designed  in  the  simplicity  of  its 
first  intention,  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the 
place  of  worship,  when  rural  roads, 
throughout  the  whole  country,  were  de¬ 
vious,  and  rendered  more  obscure  by 
thick  masses  of  forest  and  woodland. 

P.  T.  W. 
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lead  is  found  in  many  countries,  but  is 
particularly  abundant  in  England.  The 
Jead-mines  in  Derbyshire  are  many,  as 
the  Odin,  Speedwell,  Tideswell  Moor, 
Dirtlow,  &e. ;  and  the  ore  is  not  only 
found  in  various  soils,  but  mingled  with 
a  variety  of  substances.  The  Odin  mine, 
at  the  foot  of  Mam  Tor,  and  near  it  to  the 
south,  is  the  most  celebrated  and  ancient 
of  any  in  the  county,  being  worked  by 
the  Saxons,  from  whom  it  received  its 
name,  whilst  most  of  the  mineral  terms 
used  there  are  of  Saxon  origin.  The 
Speedwell  mine  did  not  repay  the  cost  ot 
working  it;  and,  therefore,  after  an  ex- 
pens.'  of  14,000/.,  and  eleven  years  assi¬ 
duous  labour,  was  abandoned.  Its  interior 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  tourist. 

Our  engraving  endeavours  to  represent 
the  costume  of  women  who  work  in  some 
of  the  Derbyshire  lead-mines ;  they  are 
capital  figures,  to  which  the  pencil  can 
scarcely  do  justice  ;  indeed,  though  this 
sketch  was  drawn  from  nature,  it  conveys 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  beings,  ( nonde¬ 
scripts ,)  who  would  assuredly  delight 
Cruikshank.  The  dress  of  these  women, 
of  whom  the  writer  saw  several  emerged 
from  mines  a  few  miles  from  the  Peak, 
seems  contrived  to  secure  them  from  the 
cold  and  wet  attendant  upon  their  em¬ 
ployment.  The  head  is  much  enwrapped, 
and  the  features  nearly  hidden,  in  a  muf¬ 
fling  of  handkerchiefs,  over  which  is  put 
a  man’s  hat,  in  the  manner  of  the  pay- 
sannes  of  Wales,  but  not  near  so  neat 
and  stylish  ;  besides,  the  Welsh  women 
are  generally  handsome,  and  become  the 
hat ;  but  the  case  is  far  different  with  the 
fair  miners  of  Derbyshire,  at  least  those 
whom  I  saw,  who  were  complete  harri¬ 


dans.  A  man’s  coat,  of  coarse  gray  or 
dark  blue  cloth,  defends  the  arms,  back, 
throat,  and  bosom  of  each  lady  from  the 
cold  ;  beneath  it,  but  tucked  up  ail  round 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bag,  appears  a 
gown  of  red  stuff,  which,  set  off  by  a 
bright  green  petticoat,  produces  an  effect 
singular  and  amusing  ;  then  come  the 
shoes,  at  least  three  inches  thick,  and  long 
in  proportion,  bound  on  to  the  feet,  in 
some  instances,  with  handkerchiefs,  and 
thongs,  and  cords  :  it  is  a  wonder  that 
the  women  can  stir  in  such  unwieldy 
slippers.  Out  party  had  stopped  to  col¬ 
lect  specimens  of  the  lead  ore,  when  the 
carriages  were  instantly  surrounded  by 
these  females,  offering  ore,  zinc,  slick- 
and-slide,  and  various  quartz  crystals  and 
fluor  spars  for  sale ;  some  of  the  women 
were  very  old,  and  one  in  particular,  who 
had  worked  in  the  mine  from  her  youth, 
was  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age,  yet 
she  was  upright  and  active,  and  wrinkles 
alone  betrayed  the  fact.  M.  L.  B. 


Spirit  of  Utstofotvg. 

The  Colosseum. 

The  curious  mechanism  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  elevate  the  visiters  at  this 
emporium  of  wonders,  is  as  follows  :  A 
large  bucket  or  tank  of  water  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  movable  platform  that  any 
number  of  persons  may  be  placed  in 
equilibrium  with  its  fluid  contents,  and 
directly  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is 
introduced  to  produce  a  preponderance  in 
the  tank,  the  persons  stationed  on  the 
platform  will  ascend.-—  The  Atlas 
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Spots  on  the  Sun. 

An  ingenious  individual  in  Providence 
has  very  recently  succeeded,  by  means  of  a 
seven-feet  telescope,  constructed  by  him¬ 
self,  on  a  new  principle,  in  bringing  the 
entire  image  of  the  sun  into  a  darkened 
room,  upon  a  white  screen,  to  the  size  of 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  He  writes  us  that 
his  astonishment  was  great  when  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  every  spot  now  upon  the  face 
of  the  sun,  nine  in  number,  was  distinctly 
transferred  to  the  screen,  and  was  so  plain 
that  he  could  see  every  movement  of  them 
in  their  various  and  sudden  changes.  He 
says  he  could  plainly  discover  that  those 
spots  were  immense  bodies  of  smoke,  ap¬ 
parently  issuing  from  volcanoes  ;  and  as 
they  seem  occasionally  forced  upward  from 
the  ciaters,  now  forming  dense  clouds,  and 
now  dispersing,  considers  those  phenomena 
as  accounting  for  the  rapid  changes  of  those 
spots.  The  escape  of  such  a  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  gas  from  the  interior  of  the  body 
of  the  sun  would,  he  observes,  as  it  sur¬ 
rounds  that  luminary,  produce  that  bright 
and  dazzling  appearance  which  is  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  sun.  This  theory  may 
not  accord  with  the  opinions  of  others 
who  have  made  observations  on  the  sub- 

i'ect ;  but  the  writer,  at  any  rate,  enter- 
ains  the  strongest  belief  of  its  truth. 
With  the  same  instrument,  which  is  but 
just  finished,  he  has  also  examined  the 
moon,  and  states  his  conviction  that  that 
body  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and 
ice,  the  dark  spots  discoverable  on  its  sur¬ 
face  being  frozen  seas,  and  the  lighter 
spaces  land  covered  with  snow  Those 
circular  places,  which  have  a  rising  cone 
in  the  centre,  he  thinks  are  extinguished 
volcanoes,  as  no  clouds  are  perceptible 
over  the  moon’s  face ;  which  being  co¬ 
vered  with  snow  and  ice,  accounts,  as  he 
imagines,  for  its  clear  atmosphere,  or  for 
the  absence  of  an  atmosphere.  This  vast 
accumulation  of  ice  and  snow  upon  the 
moon’s  surface  may  be  explained,  the 
writer  conjectures,  by  the  nature  of  the 
moon’s  revolutions..  He  offers  to  con¬ 
struct  instruments  of  the  above  descrip¬ 
tion,  by  which  these  phenomena  may  be 
observed,  at  prices  from  50  to  100  dollars  ; 
and  at  the  same  rate  to  furnish  solar  mi¬ 
croscopes,  on  a  new  principle,  with  a 
magnifying  power  at  12  feet  distance,  of 
5,184,000.— Boston  Bulletin. 

National  Repository. 

Nearly  two  hundred  specimens  of  cu¬ 
rious  works  in  arts  and  manufacture  have 
already  been  laid  before  the  committee  of 
this  establishment ;  the  opening  of  which 
will  take  place  in  a  few  days. 


Iron  Trade. 

In  1820,  the  whole  iron  made  in  Great 
Britain  was  400,000  tons  :  in  1827,  it 
had  increased  to  600,000  tons,  from  284 
furnaces.  About  three-tenths  of  this 
quantity  are  of  a  quality  suitable  for  the 
foundry,  which  is  all  used  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  quantity  exported  to  France  and 
America.  The  other  seven-tenths  are 
made  into  bars,  rods,  sheets,  &c.,  of  which 
a  large  quantity  is  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. — Repertory  of  Arts. 

Indian  Claystone. 

In  some  parts  of  India,  the  claystone 
contains  numerous  small  nodules  or  lumps 
of  clay  iron-stone,  which  seldom  exceed 
the  size  of  a  walnut.  These  are  picked 
up  by  the  natives,  and  are  smelted  by 
means  of  charcoal  in  a  very  small,  rude 
furnace,  blown  by  the  hand-bellows,  com¬ 
mon  all  over  India,  and  still  used  in 
Europe  by  the  Gipsies.  Many  of  the 
hills  composed  of  claystone  are  nearly  de- 
>  oid  of  vegetation  ;  their  surface  being 
bare  and  smooth,  and  of  a  red  or  black 
colour.  The  soil  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  is  not  very  productive ; 
and  so  liable  is  it,  in  some  places,  to  con¬ 
solidate,  when  deprived  of  its  moisture, 
that,  if  it  be  not  constantly  cultivated,  it 
soon  becomes  hard  and  bare,  and  checks 
all  vegetation. 

Public  Improvement. 

The  spirit  of  general  improvement  per¬ 
vades  every  part  of  the  continent,  and  is 
even  more  active  in  France  than  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  In  Britain,  the  spirit  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  chiefly  evinced  in  public  works, 
and  in  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  its  efforts  are  characterized  much 
more  by  superfluity  of  wealth  than  by 
science  or  refinement :  in  Germany  this 
spirit  is  evinced  in  public  buildings,  in  a 
superior  taste,  in  agriculture,  and  educa¬ 
tion _ Gard.  Mag. 

The  Himalaya  Mountains. 

This  vast  accumulation  of  sublime 
peaks,  the  pinnacles  of  our  globe,  is  so 
extensive,  that  a  plane,  resting  on  eleva¬ 
tions  21,000  feet,  may  be  stretched  in  one 
direction  as  far  as  the  Hindoo  Cosh,  for 
upwards  of  1,000  miles,  above  which  rise 
loftier  summits,  increasing  in  height  to 
nearly  0,000  feet  more. 

To  make  Gold  Size. 

Melt  one  pound  of  asphaltum,  and 
pour  into  it  another  pound  of  linseed  oil, 
rendered  drying  by  litharge ;  add  also 
to  it  half  a  pound  of  red  lead  or  ver¬ 
milion.  When  the  varnish  becomes 
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thick  or  pasty,  thin  it  by  adding  one 
pound,  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  spirit  of 
turpentine  ;  as  more  is  required  in  winter 
than  in  summer. 

Indian  Corn. 

air.  C.  Hall  Jessop,  of  Cheltenham, 
asserts  that  he  u  was  the  first  who  recom¬ 
mended  the  Indian  corn  for  field  culture 
in  this  country,”  which  he  did  “  in  a 
letter  to  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Guiting, 
seven  years  ago.” 

Polishing  Stones. 

The  Hindoos  polish  all  kinds  of  stones 
by  means  of  powdered,  corundrum ,  mixed 
with  melted  lac.  The  mixture  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool,  is  shaped  into  oblong 
pieces,  of  three  or  four  inches  in  length. 
The  stone  is  polished  by  being  sprinkled 
with  water,  and  at  the  same  time  rubbed 
with  three  oblong  masses  ;  and  the  polish 
is  increased  by  masses  being  used  succes¬ 
sively  with  finer  grains. 

Sensitive  Plant. 

air.  Burnet  and  air.  aiayo  have  found, 
that  at  the  moment  the  sensitive  plant 
is  touched,  so  as  to  occasion  motion,  it 
changes  colour.  They  have  also  found  that 
when  a  sensitive  plant  has  been  made  to 
droop,  the  part  in  which  the  moving  power 
resides  is  blackened,  so  as  to  absorb  the 
light  of  the  sun  ;  the  restoration  of  the 
plant  to  its  natural  state  is  much  longer 
in  taking  place. 

Indian  Mills. 

In  India,  granite  is  hewn  into  hand- 
mills  for  grinding  corn  ;  two  or  four  of 
which  are  a  load  for  an  ass  or  a  bullock, 
and  are  thus  carried  to  the  bazaar  for 
sale.  These  are  the  primeval  mills  of  all 
countries,  which  are  mentioned  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  are  still  common  among  all  un¬ 
civilized  nations. 

Musk. 

Dr.  Davey,  by  some  recent  experi¬ 
ments,  has  proved  that  when  musk,  in 
admixture  with  quicklime,  smells  of  am¬ 
monia,  it  is  impure  or  adulterated ;  and 
further,  that,  to  preserve  it  well,  it  should 
be  made  perfectly  dry;  but  when  it  is  to  be 
used  as  a  perfume,  it  should  be  moistened. 

Loch  Lomond. 

Mr.  Galbraith  has  recently  determined 
the  quantity  of  water  annually  discharged 
by  the  river  Leven  from  the  basin  of  Loch 
Lomond  to  be  about  59,939  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  Now,  as  36  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  water  are  very  near  equal  to  a  ton, 
this  gives  1,665  tons  per  minute;  and, 
supposing  the  year  to  be  365  days,  5 


hours,  49  minutes,  the  annual  discharge, 
at  that  rate,  will  be  377.925,085  tons. 
But  as  the  river  was  rather  below  its 
average  height,  one-third  may  be  added 
to  this  result ;  and  we  have  about 
1,200,000,000,  or  twelve  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  per  annum. 
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SCOTCH  MARRIAGES. 

Our  English  love-smitten  lads  and  lasses 
are  pretty  generally  aware  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  most  awful  and  holy  of 
all  engagements  may  be  contracted  in 
North  Britain.  They  sometimes  make 
the  experiment  in  their  own  persons ;  and, 
“  by  the  simplicity  of  Venus’  doves,”  old 
boys  and  old  girls  have  been  known  to 
follow,  as  fast  as  post-chaises,  horses,  and 
lads  could  carry  them,  close  upon  the 
heels  of  their  juniors,  (bound  on  the  same 
errand,)  to  the  blissful  land  o’  cakes  and 
matrimony.  An  English  gentleman, 
known  to  t-he  writer,  was  making  a  few 
purchases  in  a  shop,  wherein  stood  three 
or  four  other  customers.  A  man  and 
woman  entered,  and  the  former,  address¬ 
ing  the  master  of  the  shop  and  his  afore¬ 
said  customers,  used,  as  he  took  the  wo¬ 
man’s  right  hand,  words  to  this  effect : — 
“  Witness,  ye  that  are  here  present,  that 
I  (N.  or  M.)  take  this  woman  (N.  orM.) 
for  my  wedded  wife.”  In  like  manner 
the  sposa  desired  all  present  to  witness 
that  ,  she  took  the  man  for  her  wedded 
husband,  with  her  own  full  acquiescence 
in,  and  approbation  of,  his  determination. 
The  English  gentleman  who  had  wit¬ 
nessed,  in  silent  amazement,  this  (to  him) 
novel  engagement,  was  informed,  after 
the  departure  of  the  happy  couple,  that 
the  marriage  was  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  valid  by  Scotch  law,  having  been 
solemnized  as  effectually  as  if  by  religious 
rites,  in  the  presence  of  respectable  house - 
keepers ,  who,  as  such,  were  efficient  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  all  that  were  requisite  of  cere¬ 
monial  to  make  the  marriage  good  ! 

I  give  this  anecdote  as  related  to  me 
by  the  gentleman  who  saw  the  incident 
mentioned  ;  should  there  be  any  discre¬ 
pancies  in  his  relation,  I  shall  feel  obliged 
by  a  correct  account  of  the  manner  of 
contracting  marriages  in  Scotland,  from 
any  of  your  correspondents  capable  of 
giving  such. 

CAPUCHIN  INTERMENT. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  resided  many 
years  abroad,  and  particularly  amongst 
the  Italian  Catholics,  once  described  to 
me  the  manner  in  which  the  Capuchins 

From  sources  entirely  original 
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inter  the  brethren  of  their  order.  These 
defunct  • freres  are  embalmed,  arrayed 
in  their  peculiar  habits,  as  when  liv¬ 
ing;  and  in  the  vaults  of  their  monas¬ 
tic  churches  or  chapels,  ranged  upright 
in  niches  formed  for  this  purpose.  On 
certain  days,  particularly  on  the  Feast  of 
All  Souls,  the  doors  of  these  cemeteries 
are  opened  to  the  public,  who,  as  a  re¬ 
ligious  duty,  flock  in  to  view  these  sin¬ 
gular  and  affecting  relics  of  mortality. 
The  bodies  undergo  but  little  alteration 
in  appearance  for  centuries;  but  Mr.  M. 
being  tempted  to  touch  the  very  long  nose 
of  one  old  fellow,  who  Looked  44  a  leathern 
Pharoah,  grinning  in  the  dark,”  it  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  shower  of  dust  beneath  his 
fingers. 

A  PARTY  AT  PALERMO. 

44  Palermo,”  said  a  lady  whom  I  saw 
immediately  after  her  return  from  a  tour 
in  Sicily,  44  is  indeed  a  beautiful  city  ; 
but  I  thought  some  things  strange  in  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  H.  and 
myself  were  invited  to  a  music-party,  at 
the  house  of  a  person  in  the  best  society, 
whereat  appeared  most  of  the  ladies  in 
coloured  and  high  morning  dresses.  Two 
tallow  candles  and  a  small  lamp  stood  on 
the  piano-forte  in  the  music-room,  and 
from  this  room  we  descended  by  three  or 
four  steps  into  another,  containing  a  bed, 
over  which  was  a  shelf ;  upon  the  shelf 
was  placed  one  bottle  of  wine  and  a  few 
glasses;  and  this  being  intended  ex¬ 
pressly  for  ,the  ladies,  they  were  expected 
to  go  and  help  themselves  when  they 
pleased ;  but  a  fresh  bottle  of  wine  was 
brought  when  the  first  was  exhausted.” 

FRENCH  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

44  The  dinner-hour  in  the  country,”  said 
a  relation  of  the  writer,  who  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  France,  44  is  gene¬ 
rally  two  o’clock,  even  when  company  are 
invited  to  partake  of  the  dinner;  in  which 
case,  the  whole  party  has  quitted  the  house 
by  six  or  seven  in  the  evening,—  a  custom 
which  ill  accords  with  English  ideas  of 
sociability.  Three  table-cloths  are  usu¬ 
ally  laid  upon  the  table,  the  first  and 
second  of  which  are,  or  may  be,  removed 
during  the  repast ;  but  the  third  is  never 
drawn  off,  except  to  be  changed  for  a  clean 
one.  In  England,  we  pride  ourselves 
upon  the  fine  mahogany  of  which  our 
dinner-tables  are  made  ;  we  endeavour  to 
obtain,  in  the  first  instance,  an  excellent 
piece  of  wood,  and  to  improve  it  by  assi¬ 
duous  rubbing  and  polishing.  In  France, 
it  matters  not  of  what  material  the  table 
is  framed  ;  a  cloth  is  always  upon  it;  and 
I  have  seen  the  hospitable  board  of  many 
families  of  rank  literally  formed  of  deal.,’> 


A  DIFFERENCE. 

44  In  this  part  of  the  world,”  says  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter  from  India,  (Hyderabad,)  44  we 
do  not  talk  of  striking  gongs  for  dinner, 
but  ghuzzies , — ghong  meaning  a  horse 
or  mare.” 

HOARDING. 

In  Ireland,  when  a  man  marries,  who 
cannot  afford  to  treat  his  friends  to  whis¬ 
key  upon  the  occasion,  they  take  the  door 
of  his  house  off  the  hinges,  lay  him  upon 
it,  and  carry  him  thus  upon  their  shoul¬ 
ders  all  day.  In  the  evening  he  is  allowed 
to  return  to  his  deserted  bride.  This 
custom  is  called  44  boarding,”  and  is  so 
frequent,  as  1  myself  can  attest  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation,  as  to  attract  but  little 
attention  from  the  commonalty,  and  no¬ 
thing  like  a  mob.  M.  L.  B. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

journals. 


THE  MAN-MOUNTAIN. 

We  were  all — Julia,  her  aunt,  and  my¬ 
self,  seated  at  a  comfortable  fire  on  a  De¬ 
cember  evening.  The  night  was  dark, 
starless,  and  rainy,  while  the  drops  pat¬ 
tered  upon  the  windows,  and  the  wind 
howled  at  intervals  along  the  house-tops. 
In  a  word,  it  was  as  gloomy  a  night  as 
one  would  wish  to  see  in  this,  the  most 
dismal  season  of  the  year.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  I  should  have  been  at  home,  for  it 
was  Sunday ;  and  my  own  habitation  was 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  justify  a  visit  of 
mere  ceremony  on  so  sacred  a  day,  and 
amid  such  stormy  weather.  The  truth  is, 
I  sallied  out  to  see  Julia. 

I  verily  believe  I  could  write  a  whole 
volume  about  her.  She  came  from  the 
north  country,  and  was  at  this  time  on  a 
visit  to  her  aunt,  in  whose  house  she  re¬ 
sided  ;  and  in  whose  dining-room,  at  the 
period  of  my  story,  we  were  all  seated 
round  a  comfortable  fire.  Though  a  pro¬ 
digious  admirer  of  beauty,  I  am  a  bad 
hand  at  describing  it.  To  do  Julia  jus¬ 
tice,  however,  I  must  make  the  attempt. 
She  was  rather  under  the  middle  size, 
(not  much,)  blue-eyed,  auburn-haired, 
fair-complexioned,  and  her  shape  was 
of  uncommon  elegance  and  proportion. 
Neck,  bosom,  waist,  ankles,  feet,  hands, 
&c.  all  were  perfect,  while  her  nose  was 
beautifully  Grecian,  her  mouth  sweetness 
itself,  and  her  teeth  as  white  and  spark¬ 
ling  as  pearls.  In  a  word,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  wide  Scotland  could  boast  of  a 
prettier  girl — to  say  nothing  of  merry 
England  and  the  Isle  of  Saints. 

It  was  at  this  time  about  eight  o’clock : 
tea  had  just  been  over,  the  tray  removed. 
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and  the  table  put  to  rights.  The  star  of 
my  attraction  was  seated  at  one  side  of 
the  fire,  myself  at  the  opposite,  the  lady 
of  the  house  in  the  centre.  We  were  all 
in  excellent  humour,  and  Julia  and  I 
eyed  each  other  in  the  most  persevering 
style  imaginable.  Her  aunt  indeed  ral¬ 
lied  us  upon  the  occasion;  and  I  thought 
Julia  never  appeared  half  so  beautiful  as 
now. 

A  servant  bouncing  by  accident  into  a 
room  where  a  gallant  is  on  his  knees  be¬ 
fore  his  mistress,  and  in  the  act  of  “  pop¬ 
ping  the  question,”  is  vexatious.  An  ass 
thrusting  its  head  through  the  broken 
window  of  a  country  church,  and  braying 
aloud  while  the  congregation  are  busily 
chanting  u  Old  Hundred,”  or  some  other 
equally  devout  melody,  is  vexatious.  An 
elderly  gentleman  losing  his  hat  and  wig 
on  a  windy  day,  is  vexatious.  A  young 
gentleman  attempting  to  spring  over  a 
stile  by  way  of  showing  his  agility  to  a 
bevy  of  approaching  ladies,  and  coming 
plump  down  upon  the  broadest  part  of 
his  body,  is  vexatious.  All  these  things 
are  plagues  and  annoyances  sufficient  to 
render  life  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  fill  the 
world  with  innumerable  heart-breakings 
and  felo-de-sees.  But  bad  as  they  are, 
they  are  nothing  to  the  intolerable  vexa¬ 
tion  experienced  by  me,  (and  I  believe 
by  Julia  too,)  on  hearing  a  slow,  loud, 
solemn  stroke  of  the  knocker  upon  the 
outer  door.  It  was  repeated  once — twice 
—-thrice.  We  heard  it  simultaneously — 
we  ceased  speaking  simultaneously — we 
(to  wit,  Julia  and  I)  ceased  ogling  each 
other  simultaneously.  The  whole  of  us 
suspended  our  conversation  in  a  moment 
— looked  to  the  door  of  the  room — 
breathed  hard,  and  wondered  what  it 
could  be.  The  reader  will  perhaps  mar¬ 
vel  how  such  an  impression  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  so  very  trivial  a  circumstance  ; 
but  if  he  himself  had  heard  the  sound,  he 
would  cease  to  wonder  at  the  strangeness 
of  our  feelings.  The  knocks  were  the 
most  extraordinary  ever  heard.  They 
were  not  those  petty,  sharp,  brisk,  soda- 
water  knocks  given  by  little,  bustling, 
common-place  men.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  slow,  sonorous,  and  determi¬ 
nate.  What  was  still  more  remarkable, 
they  were  three  in  number,  neither  more 
nor  less. 

Scarcely  had  our  surprise  time  to  sub¬ 
side,  than  we  heard  the  outer  door  open¬ 
ed  by  the  servant — then  it  closed — then 
heavy  footsteps,  one,  two,  and  three, 
were  audible  in  the  lobby — then  the  din¬ 
ing-room  door  was  opened ;  and  a  form 
which  filled  the  whole  of  its  ample  aper¬ 
ture,  from  top  to  bottom,  from  right  to 
left,  made  its  appearance.  It  was  the 


figure  of  a  man,  but  language  would  sink 
under  his  immensity.  Never  in  heaven, 
or  earth,  or  air,  or  ocean,  was  such  a  man 
seen.  He  was  hugeness  itself— bulk  per¬ 
sonified — the  beau  ideal  of  amplitude. 
When  the  dining-room  door  was  first 
opened,  the  glare  of  the  well-lighted  lob¬ 
by  gleamed  in  upon  us,  illuminating  our 
whole  apartment  with  increase  of  lustre ; 
but  no  sooner  did  he  set  his  foot  upon 
the  threshold,  than  the  lobby  light  be¬ 
hind  him  was  shut  out.  He  filled  the 
whole  gorge  of  the  door  like  an  enor¬ 
mous  shade. 

Onward,  clotned  in  black,  came  the 
moving  mountain,  and  a  very  pleasing 
monster  he  was.  A  neck  like  that  of  a 
rhinoceros  sat  piled  between  his  “  Atlan- 
tean  shoulders,”  and  bore  upon  its  tower¬ 
like  and  sturdy  stem,  a  countenance  pre¬ 
possessing  from  its  good-humour,  and 
amazing  for  its  plumpness  and  rubicun- 
dity.  His  cheeks  were  swollen  out  into 
billows  of  fa-t — his  eyes  overhung  with 
turgid  and  most  majestic  lids,  and  his 
chin  double,  triple,  ay  quadruple.  As 
for  his  mouth — 

“  It  was  enough  to  win  a  lady's  heart 
With  its  bewitchiug  sinil-i.” 

Onward  came  the  moving  mountain — . 
shaking  the  floor  beneath  bis  tread,  fill¬ 
ing  a  tithe  of  the  room  with  his  bulk,  and 
blackening  every  object  with  his  porten¬ 
tous  shadow. 

I  was  amazed—  I  was  confounded — 1 
was  horrified.  Not  so  Julia  and  her 
aunt,  who,  far  from  participating  in  my 
perturbed  emotions,  got  up  from  their 
seats,  smiled  with  a  welcoming  nod,  and 
requested  him  to  sit  down. 

“  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Tims,”  said 
Julia. 

“  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Tims,”  said 
her  aunt. 

“  Mr.  Tims  !”  Gracious  Heavens,  and 
was  this  the  name  of  the  mighty  entrant? 
Tims  !  Tims  !  Tims  ! — the  thing  was 
impossible.  A  man  with  such  a  name 
should  be  able  to  go  into  a  nut-shell ; 
and  here  was  one  that  the  womb  of  a 
mountain  could  scarcely  contain  !  Had 
he  been  called  Sir  Bullion  O’Dunder, 
Sir  Theodosius  M‘Turk,  Sir  Kugan- 
tino  Magnificus,  Sir  Blunderbuss  Blar¬ 
ney,  or  some  other  high-sounding  name, 
I  should  have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 
But  to  be  called  Tims  !  Upon  my  ho¬ 
nour,  I  was  shocked  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Tims  sat  him  down  upon  the 
great  elbow-chair,  for  he  was  a  friend,  it 
seems,  of  the  family — a  weighty  one  as¬ 
suredly  ;  but  one  whose  acquaintanceship 
they  were  all  glad  to  court.  The  ladies, 
in  truth,  seemed  much  taken  with  his 
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society.  They  put  fifty  questions  to  him 
about  the  play — the  assembly — the  ser¬ 
mon — marriages  —  deaths — christenings, 
and  what  not ;  the  whole  of  which  he 
answered  with  surprising  volubility.  His 
tongue  was  the  only  active  part  about 
him,  going  as  glibly  as  if  he  were  ten 
stones,  instead  of  thirty,  and  as  if  he  were 
a  Tims  in  person  as  well  as  in  name.  In 
a  short  time  I  found  myself  totally  ne¬ 
glected.  Julia  ceased  to  eye  me,  her 
aunt  to  address  me,  so  completely  were 
their  thoughts  occupied  with  the  Man- 
Mountain. 

In  about  half  an  hour  I  began  to  feel 
confoundedly  uncomfortable.  I  was  a 
mere  cipher  in  the  room  ;  and  what  with 
the  appalling  bulk  of  Mr.  Tims,  the  at¬ 
tention  the  ladies  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  the  neglect  with  which  they  treated 
me,  I  sunk  considerably  in  my  own  esti¬ 
mation.  In  proportion  as  this  feeling 
took  possession  of  me,  I  experienced  an 
involuntary  respect  for  the  stranger.  I 
admired  his  intimate  knowledge  of  balls, 
dresses,  faux  pas ,  marriages,  and  gossip 
of  all  sorts — and  still  more  I  admired  his 
bulk.  I  have  an  instinctive  feeling  of  re¬ 
verence  towards  u  Stout  Gentlemen 
and,  while  contrasting  my  own  puny 
form  with  his,  I  laboured  under  a  deep 
consciousness  of  personal  insignificance. 
From  being  five  feet  eight,  I  seemed  to 
shrink  to  five  feet  one ;  from  weighing 
ten  stones,  1  suddenly  fell  to  seven  and  a 
half;  while  my  portly  rival  sat  opposite 
to  me,  measuring  at  least  a  foot  taller 
than  myself,  and  weighing  good  thirty 
stones,  jockey  weight.  If  any  little  fel¬ 
low  like  me  thinks  of  standing  well  with 
his  mistress,  let  him  never  appear  in  her 
presence  with  such  a  gentleman  as  Mr. 
Tims.  She  will  despise  him  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  nor,  though  his  soul  be  as  large 
as  Atlas  or  TenenfFe,  will  it  compensate 
for  the  paltry  dimensions  of  his  body. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  With  the  la¬ 
dies,  it  was  plain,  I  could  do  nothing  : 
with  Mr.  Tims,  it  was  equally  plain,  I 
ouyht  to  do  nothing — seeing  that,  how¬ 
ever  much  he  was  the  cause  of  my  unea¬ 
siness,  he  was  at  least  the  innocent  cause, 
and  therefore  neither  morally  nor  judici¬ 
ally  amenable  to  punishment.  From  re¬ 
specting  Mr.  Tims  I  came  to  hate  him  ; 
and  I  vowed  internally,  that,  rather  than 
be  annihilated  by  this  enlarged  edition  of 
Daniel  Lambert,  I  would  pitch  him  over 
the  window.  Had  I  been  a  giant,  1  am 
sure  I  would  have  done  it  on  the  spot. 
The  giants  of  old,  it  is  well  known,  rais¬ 
ed  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  in  their  efforts  to 
acale  the  throne  of  heaven  ;  and  tossed 
enormous  mountains  at  the  godhead  of 
Jupiter  himself.  Unfortunately  for  me, 
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Mr.  Tims  was  a  mountain,  and  I  was  no 
giant. 

I  accordingly  got  up,  and,  pretending 
it  was  necessary  that  I  should  see  some 
person  in  the  next  street,  abruptly  left 
the  room.  Julia — I  did  not  expect  it — 
saw  me  to  the  door,  shook  hands  with  me, 
and  said  she  hoped  I  would  return  to 
supper  when  my  business  was  finished. 
Sweet  girl !  was  it  possible  she  could  pre¬ 
fer  the  Man-Mountain  to  me  ? 

Away  I  went  into  the  open  air.  I  had 
no  business  whatever  to  perform  :  it  was 
mere  fudge ;  and  I  resolved  to  go  home 
as  fast  as  I  could. 

But  I  did  not  go  home.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  kept  strolling  about  from  street 
to  street,  sometimes  thinking  upon  Julia, 
sometimes  upon  Mr.  Tims.  The  night 
was  of  the  most  melancholy  description 
— a  cold,  cloudy,  windy,  rainy  December 
night.  Not  a  soul  was  upon  the  streets 
excepting  a  solitary  straggler,  returning 
hither  and  thither  from  an  evening  ser¬ 
mon,  or  an  occasional  watchman  gliding 
past  with  his  lantern,  like  an  incarnation 
of  the  Will-o’-wisp.  I  strolled  up  and 
down  for  half  an  hour,  wrapped  in  an 
olive  great-coat,  and  having  a  green  silk 
umbrella  over  my  head.  It  was  well  l 
chanced  to  be  so  well  fortified  against  the 
weather ;  for  had  it.  been  otherwise,  I 
must  have  been  drenched  to  the  skin. 
Where  I  went  I  know  not,  sodeeply  was  my 
mind  wound  up  in  its  various  melancholy 
cogitations.  This,  however,  I  do  know, 
that,  after  striking  against  sundry  lamp- 
posts,  and  overturning  a  few  old  women 
in  my  fits  of  absence,  I  found  myself 
precisely  at  the  point  from  which  I  set 
out,  viz.  at  the  door  of  Julia’s  aunt’s 
husband’s  house. 

I  paused  for  a  moment,  uncertain 
whether  to  enter,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
turning  my  eyes  to  the  window,  where, 
upon  the  white  blind,  I  beheld  the  enor¬ 
mous  shadow  of  a  human  being.  My 
flesh  crept  with  horror  on  witnessing  this 
apparition,  for  1  knew  it  to  be  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  the  Man-Mountain — the  dim  re¬ 
flection  of  Mr.  Tims.  No  other  human 
being  could  cast  such  a  shade.  Its  pro¬ 
portions  were  magnificent,  and  filled  up 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  window-screen ; 
nay,  the  shoulders  shot  away  latterly  be¬ 
yond  its  utmost  limits,  and  were  lost  in 
space,  having  apparently  nothing  whereon 
to  cast  their  mighty  image.  On  beholding 
this  vast  shade,  my  mind  was  filled  with 
a  thousand  exalted  thoughts. 

I  paused  at  the  door  for  sometime,  un¬ 
certain  whether  to  enter ;  at  last  my  mind 
was  made  up,  and  I  knocked,  resolved  to 
encounter  the  Man-Mountain  a  second 
time,  and,  if  possible,  recover  the  lost 
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glances  of  Julia.  On  entering  the  din¬ 
ing-room,  I  found  an  accession  to  the 
company  in  the  person  of  our  landlord, 
who  sat  opposite  to  Mr.  Tims,  listening 
to  some  facetious  story,  which  the  latter 
gentleman  seemed  in  the  act  of  relating. 
He  had  come  home  during  my  absence, 
and,  like  his  wife  and  her  niece,  appeared 
to  be  fascinated  by  the  eloquence  and  hu¬ 
mour  of  his  stout  friend.  At  least,  so  1 
judged,  for  he  merely  recognised  my  pre¬ 
sence  by  a  slight  bow,  and  devoted  the 
whole  of  his  attention  to  the  owner  of  the 
mighty  shadow.  Julia  and  her  aunt  were 
similarly  occupied,  and  I  was  more  ne¬ 
glected  than  ever. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  that  there 
was  something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of 
such  a  man  being  in  love,  Not  at  all — 
the  notion  was  sublime  ;  almost  as  sub¬ 
lime  as  his  shadow — almost  as  overwhel¬ 
ming  as  his  person.  Conceive  the  Man- 
Mountain  playing  the  amiable  with  such 
a  delicate  young  creature  like  J ulia. 
Conceive  him  falling  on  his  knees  before 
her — pressing  her  delicate  hand,  and 
“  popping  the  question,”  while  his  large 
round  eyes  shed  tears  of  affection  and 
suspense,  and  his  huge  sides  shook  with 
emotion  !  Conceive  him  enduring  all  the 
pangs  of  love-sickness,  never  telling  his 
love ;  “  concea^ent,  like  a  worm  in  the 
bud,  preying  upon  his  damask  cheek,” 
while  his"  hard-hearted  mistress  stood  dis¬ 
dainfully  by,  “  like  pity  on  a  monument, 
smiling  at  grief.”  Above  all,  conceive 
him  taking  the  lover’s  leap — say  from 
Dunnet  or  Duncansby-head,  where  the 
rocks  tower  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
Pentland  Firth,  and  floundering  in  the 
waters  like  an  enormous  whale  ;  the  her¬ 
ring  shoals  hurrying  away  from  his  un¬ 
wieldy  gambols,  as  from  the  presence  of 
the  real  sea-born  leviathan.  Cacus  in 
love  was  not  more  grand,  or  the  gigantic 
Polyphemus,  sighing  at  the  feet  of  Gala- 
tea,  or  infernal  Pluto  looking  amiable 
beside  his  ravished  queen.  Have  you 
seen  an  elephant  in  love  ?  If  you  have, 
you  may  conceive  what  Mr.  Tims  would 
be  in  that  interesting  situation. 

Supper  was  brought  in.  It  consisted 
of  eggs,  cold  veal,  bacon-ham,  and  a 
.Welsh  rabbit.  I  must  confess,  that,  per¬ 
plexed  as  I  was  by  atl  the  previous  events 
of  the  evening,  I  felt  a  gratification  at 
the  present  moment,  in  the  anxiety  to  see 
how  the  Man-Mountain  would  comport 
himself  at  table.  I  had  beheld  his  per¬ 
son  and  his  shadow  with  equal  admira¬ 
tion,  and  I  doubted  not  that  his  powers 
of  eating  were  on  the  same  great  scale  as 
his  other  qualifications.  They  were,  in¬ 
deed.  Zounds,  how  he  did  eat !  Cold 
veal,  eggs,  bacon-ham,  and  Welsh  rab¬ 


bit,  disappeared  “  like  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision,  and  left  not  a  wreck  behind 
so  thoroughly  had  nine-tenths  of  them 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  bread  basket 
(vide  Jon  Ree)  of  the  Man-Mountain  ; 
the  remaining  tenth  sufficed  for  the  rest 
of  the  company,  viz.  Julia,  her  aunt,  her 
aunt’s  husband,  and  myself. 

Liquor  was  brought,  in,  to  wit,  wine, 
brandy,  whisky,  and  rum.  I  felt  an  in¬ 
tense  curiosity  to  see  on  which  of  the  four 
Mr.  Tims  would  fix  his  choice.  He  fixed 
upon  brandy,  and  made  a  capacious  tum¬ 
bler  of  hot  toddy.  I  did  the  same,  and 
asked  Julia  to  join  me  in  taking  a  single 
glass — I  was  forestalled  by  the  Man- 
Mountain,  I  then  asked  the  lady  of  the 
house  the  same  thing,  but  was  forestalled 
by  her  husband. 

Meanwhile,  the  evening  wearing  on, 
the  ladies  retired,  and  Mr.  Tims,  the 
landlord,  and  myself,  were  left  to  our¬ 
selves.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh 
assault  upon  the  brandy-bottle.  Another 
tumbler  was  made — then  another — then  a 
fourth.  At  this  period  J  ulia  appeared  at 
the  door,  and  beckoned  upon  the  land¬ 
lord,  who  arose  from  table,  saying  he 
would  rejoin  us  immediately.  Mr.  Tims 
and  I  were  thus  left  alone,  and  so  we  con¬ 
tinued,  for  the  landlord,  strange  to  say, 
did  not  again  appear.  What  became  of 
him  I  know  not.  I  supposed  he  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  left  his  great  friend  and 
myself  to  pass  the  time  as  we  were  best 
able. 

»We  were  now  commencing  our  fifth 
tumbler,  and  I  began  to  feel  my  whole 
spirit  pervaded  by  the  most  delightful 
sensations.  My  heart  beat  quicker,  my 
head  sat  more  lightly  than  usual  upon 
my  shoulders ;  and  sounds  like  the  dis¬ 
tant  hum  of  bees,  or  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  heard  in  echo  afar  off,  floated 
around  me.  There  was  no  bar  between 
me  and  perfect  happiness,  but  the  Man- 
Mountain,  who  sat  on  the  great  elbow- 
chair  opposite,  drinking  his  brandy-toddy, 
and  occasionally  humming  an  old  song 
with  the  utmost  indifference. 

It  was  plain  that  he  despised  me. 
While  any  of  the  others  were  present  he 
was  abundantly  loquacious,  but  now  he 
was  as  dumb  as  a  fish — tippling  in  silence, 
and  answering  such  questions  as  I  put  to 
him  in  abrupt  monosyllables.  The  thing 
was  intolerable,  but  I  saw  into  it :  Julia 
had  played  me  false ;  the  u  Mountain” 
was  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  I  his  de¬ 
spised  and  contemptible  rival. 

These  ideas  passed  rapidly  through  my 
mind,  and  were  accompanied  with  myriads 
of  others.  I  bethought  me  of  every  thing 
connected  with  Mr.  Tims— his  love  for 
Julia — his  elephantine  dimensions,  and 
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his  shadow,  huge  and  imposing  as  the 
image  of  the  moon  against  the  orb  of  day, 
during  an  eclipse.  Then  I  was  trans¬ 
ported  away  to  the  Arctic  sea,  where  I  saw 
him  floundering  many  a  rood,  44  hugest 
of  those  that  swim  the  ocean  stream.” 
Then  he  was  a  Kraken  fish,  outspread 
like  an  island  upon  the  deep  :  then  a 
mighty  black  cloud  affrighting  the  mari¬ 
ners  with  its  presence :  then  a  flying 
island,  like  that  which  greeted  the  bewil¬ 
dered  eyes  of  Gulliver.  At  last  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  human  shape,  and  sat  before 
me  like  44  Andes,  giant  of  the  Western 
Star,”  tippling  the  jorum,  and  sighing 

he  sighed  profoundly,  passion¬ 
ately,  tenderly  ;  and  the  sighs  came  from 
his  breast  like  blasts  of  wind  from  the 
cavern  of  Eolus.  By  Jove,  he  was  in 
love  ;  in  love  with  Julia  !  and  I  thought 
it  high  time  to  probe  him  to  the  quick. 

44  Sir,”  said  I,  44  you  must  be  conscious 
that  you  have  no  right  to  love  Julia.  You 
have  no  right  to  put  your  immense  body 
between  her  and  me.  She  is  my  be¬ 
trothed  bride,  and  mine  she  shall  be  for 
ever.” 

44  I  have  weighty  reasons  for  loving 
her,”  replied  Mr.  Tims. 

44  Were  your  reasons  as  weighty  as 
your  person,  you  shall  not  love  her.” 

44  She  shall  be  mine,”  responded  he, 
with  a  deeply-drawn  sigh.  44  You  can¬ 
not,  at  least,  prevent  her  image  from  being 
enshrined  in  my  heart.  No,  Julia!  even 
when  thou  descendest  to  the  grave,  thy 
remembrance  will  cause  thee  to  live  in 
my  imagination,  and  I  shall  thus  write 
thine  elegy  : 

I  cannot  deem  tbee  dead — like  the  perfumes 
Arising  from  Judea’s  vanished  shiines 
Thy  voice  still  floats  around  me — nor  caD  tombs 
A  thousand,  from  my  memory  hide  the  lines 
Of  beauty,  on  thine  aspect  which  abode. 

Like  streaks  of  sunshine  pictured  there  by  God. 

She  shall  be  mine,”  continued  he  in  the 
same  strain.  44  Prose  and  verse  shall 
woo  her  for  my  lady-love  ;  and  she  shall 
blush  and  hang  her  head  in  modest  joy, 
even  as  the  rose  when  listening  to  the 
music  of  her  beloved  bulbul  beneath  the 
stars  of  night.” 

These  amorous  effusions,  and  the  tone 
of  insufferable  affectation  with  which  they 
were  uttered,  roused  my  corruption  to  its 
utmost  pitch,  and  I  exclaimed  aloud, 
44  Think  not,  thou  revivification  of  Fal- 
staff — thou  enlarged  edition  of  Lambert 
— thou  folio  of  humanity — thou  Titan — 
thou  Briareus — thou  Sphynx — thou  Go¬ 
liath  of  Gath,  that  I  shall  bend  beneath 
thy  ponderous  insolence  ?”  The  Moun¬ 
tain  was  amazed  at  my  courage  ;  I  was 
amazed  at  it  myself ;  but  what  will  not 
love  inspiied  by  brandy,  effect  ? 
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44  No,”  continued  I,  seeing  the  im¬ 
pression  my  words  had  produced  upon 
him,  44  I  despise  thee,  and  defy  thee,  even 
as  Hercules  did  Antaeus,  as  Sampson  did 
Harapha,  as  Orlando  did  Ferragus. 
4  Bulk  without  spirit  vast,’  I  fear  thee 
not ;  come  on.”  So  saying,  I  rushed  on¬ 
ward  to  the  Mountain,  who  arose  from 
his  seat  to  receive  me.  The  following 
passage  from  the  Agonistes  of  Milton 
will  give  some  idea  of  our  encounter: 

“  As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  water  pent, 
When  mountains  tremble,  these  two  massy 
pillars, 

With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro, 

He  tugged,  be  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and 
drew 

The  whole  roofafter  them, with  burst  ofthunder. 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath.” 

44Psha!”  said  Julia,  blushing  mo¬ 
destly,  “can’t  you  let  me  go  ?”  Sweet 
Julia,  I  had  got  her  in  my  arms. 

44  But  where,”  said  1, 44  is  Mr.  Tims?” 
44  Mr.  who  ?”  said  she. 

44  The  Man-Mountain.” 

44  Mr.  Tims  ! — Man-Mountain  !”  re¬ 
sumed  Julia,  with  unfeigned  surprise. 
44  I  know  of  no  such  persons.  How  jo¬ 
cular  you  are  to-night — not  to  say  how 
ill-bred,  for  you  have  been  asleep  for  the 
last  five  minutes !” 

44  Sweet,  sweet  Julia  !” 

A  Modern  Pythagorean. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


SONG. 

BY  T.  CAMPBELL. 

’Tis  now  the  hour — ’tis  now  the  hour 
To  bow  at  Beauty’s  shrine 
Now  whilst  our  hearts  confess  the  power 
Of  woman,  wit,  and  wine  ; 

And  beaming  eyes  look  on  so  bright, 

Wit  springs — wine  sparkles  in  their  light. 

In  such  an  hour— in  such  an  hour. 

In  such  an  hour  as  this. 

While  Pleasure's  fount  throws  up  a  shower 
Of  social  sprinkling  bliss. 

Why  does  my  bosom  heave  the  sigh 
That  mars  delight  ?— She  is  not  by  ! 

There  was  an  hour — there  was  an  hour 
When  I  indulged  the  spell 
That  Love  wound  round  me  with  a  power 
Words  vainly  try  to  tell — 

Though  Love  has  fill'd  my  checker’d  doom 
With  fruits  and  thorns,  and  light  and  gloom — 

Yet  there’s  an  hour — there’s  still  an  hour 
Whose  coming  sunshine  may 
Clear  from  the  clouds  that  ha-ng  and  lower 
My  fortune’s  future  day  ; 

That  hour  of  hours  beloved  will  be, 

That  hour  that  gives  thee  back  to  me  ! 

Aeiu  Monthly  Mayazine. 


Hrije  (gatherer. 

A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  titles.” 

Shakspeare. 


What  will  our  civic  friends  say  to  this, 
about  the  date  of  1686  ? — 44  Among  other 
policies  of  assurance  which  appear  at  the 
Exchange,  there  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
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nature ;  which  is,  that  Esquire  Neale, 
who  hath  for  some  time  been  a  suitor  to 
the  rich  Welsh  widow  Floyd,  offers  as 
many  guineas  as  people  will  take  to  re¬ 
ceive  thirty  for  each  one  in  case  he  marry 
the  said  widow.  He  hath  already  laid 
out  as  much  as  will  bring  him  in  10  or 
12,000  guineas.;  he  intends  to  make  it 
30,000,  and  then  to  present  it  to  the  lady 
in  case  she  marry  him  ;  and  any  one  that 
will  accept  of  guineas  on  that  condition 
may  find  as  many  as  he  pleases  at  Garra- 
way’s  coffee-house.” — Ellis  Correspond¬ 
ence* 


PAT  o’xELLY,  THE  IRISH  POET. 

Three  poets,  of  three  different  nations 
born, 

With  works  immortal  do  this  age  adorn  ; 

Byron,  of  England — Scott,  of  Scotia’s 
blood— 

And,  Erin’s  pride,  O’Kelly,  great  and 
good. 

’Twould  take  a  Byron  and  a  Scott,  I  tell 
ye. 

Roll’d  up  in  one,  to  make  a  Pat  O’Kelly. 

Legends  of  the  Lakes . 


IRISH  NAMES,  MADE  ENGLISH. 
(For  the  Mirror.) 
Macnamara ,  son  of  a  sea-hound. 
Macmahon ,  son  of  a  bear. 

Brien ,  the  force  of  water. 

Kennedy ,  wearing  a  helmet. 

Horan ,  the  gold  of  poetry. 

Sullivan ,  having  but  one  eye. 

Gallagher ,  the  helper  of  Englishmen. 
Riordan ,  a  royal  salmon. 

Lysaght ,  a  hired  soldier. 

F innoala.  white-shouldered. 

Una ,  matchless. 

Farrell ,  a  fair  man. 

Mohaircy ,  an  early  riser. 

Naghten ,  a  strong  person. 

Trayner ,  a  strong  man. 

Keeffie ,  mild. 

Keating ,  a  shower  of  fire. 

Kinahan ,  a  moss  trooper. 

Kearney ,  a  soldier. 

Leahy ,  a  champion. 

Macaveely ,  son  of  the  hero. 

Ardil ,  of  high  descent. 

Demid,  a  god  in  arms. 

Toraylagh ,  like  a  tower. 

Cairbre ,  a  royal  person. 

Flinn ,  red  haired. 

Dwyer ,  a  dark  man. 

Docharty ,  dangerous. 

Mullane ,  broad  head. 

Cullane ,  broad  poll. 

Flaherty ,  a  powerful  chief. 

Lalor,  or  Lawler ,  one  who  speaks  by 
halves. 

Tierney ,  a  lord. 

Bulger ,  a  Dutchman. 


Dougal ,  a  Dane. 

JWac  Intosh ,  son  of  the  chief. 

A/ac  Tagart ,  son  of  the  priest. 

Mac  'Nab,  son  of  the  abbot. 

A?ac  Clery,  son  of  a  clerk. 

A/ac  Lure,  son  of  a  tailor. 

Macgill ,  son  of  a  squire. 

Macbrehane,  son  of  a  judge, 
il/ac  Tavish,  son  of  a  savage. 

Go^,  or  Gough ,  smith. 

Ga^,  a  Protestant. 

Gillespie,  the  bishop’s  squire. 

The  whole  of  the  above  are  literal 
translations  without  having  recourse  to 
Jancy,  or  torturing  the  originals  ;  thus, 
Macnamara,  called  in  Irish  Mac  Con- 
mara,  from  mac,  a  son,  con,  the  genitive 
case  of  cn,  a  hound,  and  mar  a,  the  geni¬ 
tive  case  of  muir,  the  sea  ;  and  so  of  the 
rest.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe, 
that  although  the  name  of  Keating  sounds 
exactly  in  Irish  a  “  shower  of  fire,"  yet 
as  the  Keatings  came  at  first  from  Eng¬ 
land,  this  cannot  be  the  real  origin  of  that 
name.  All  the  rest  are  literally  correct. 

H.  S. 


ONIONS. 

Lord  Bacon  tells  us  of  a  man  who 
fasted  five  days,  without  meat,  bread,  or 
drink,  by  smelling  a  wisp  of  herbs,  among 
v/hich  were  strong  onions. 


THE  SINGLE-SPEECH  PARROT. 

There  is  an  eastern  story  of  a  person 
who  taught  his  parrot  to  repeat  only  the 
words,  u  What  doubt  is  there  of  that  ?” 
He  carried  it  to  the  market  for  sale,  fix¬ 
ing  the  price  at  100  rupees.  A  mogul 
asked  the  parrot,  “Are  you  worth  100 
rupees  ?”  The  parrot  answered,  “  What 
doubt  is  there  of  that  ?”  The  mogul 
was  delighted,  and  bought  the  bird.  He 
soon  found  out  that  this  was  all  it  could 
say.  Ashamed  now  of  his  bargain,  he 
said  to  himself,  “  I  was  a  fool  to  buy 
this  bird.”  The  parrot  exclaimed  as 
usual,  “  What  doubt  is  there  of  that  ?” 


’  PARLIAMENTARY  BULLS 
On  account  of  the  great  number  of  sui¬ 
cides,  a  member  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  make  it  a  capital  offence. 

When  Sir  John  Scott,  now  Lord 
Eldon,  brought  in  his  bill  for  restricting 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  member  moved 
as  an  addition,  that  all  anonymous  works 
should  have  the  name  of  the  author 
printed  on  the  title-page. 
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GRAND  ENTRANCE  TO  HYDE 
PARK. 

The  great  Lord  Burleigh  says,  u  A 
realm  gaineth  more  by  one  year’s  peace 
than  by  ten  years’  war  and  the  archi¬ 
tectural  triumphs  which  are  rising  in  every 
quarter  of  the  metropolis  are  strong  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  maxim. 

One  of  these  triumphs  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  engraving,  viz.  the  grand 
entrance  to  Hyde  Park,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Decimus  Burton,  Esq.  It 
consists  of  a  screen  of  handsome  fluted 
Ionic  columns,  with  three  carriage  en¬ 
trance  archways,  two  foot  entrances,  a 
lodge,  &c.  The  extent  of  the  whole 
frontage  is  about  107  feet.  The  central 
entrance  has  a  bold  projection  :  the  enta¬ 
blature  is  supported  by  four  columns ;  and 
the  volutes  of  the  capitals  of  the  outside 
column  on  each  side  of  the  gateway  are 
formed  in  an  angular  direction,  so  as  to 
exhibit  two  complete  faces  to  view.  The 
two  side  gateways,  in  their  elevations, 
present  two  insulated  Ionic  columns, 
flanked  by  antae.  All  these  entrances  are 
finished  by  a  blocking,  the  sides  of  the 
central  one  being  decorated  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  frieze,  representing  a  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  triumphal  procession,  which  our  artist 
has  copied  and  represented  in  distinct  en¬ 
gravings.  This  frieze  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Henning,  jun.,  son  of  Mr.  Henning, 
so  well  known  for  his  admirable  models 
of  the  Elgin  marbles.  It  possesses  great 
classical  merit,  and  the  model  was  ex¬ 
hibited  last  season  in  the  sculpture-room 
of  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery 

The  gates  were  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Bramah.  They  are  of  iron, 
bronzed,  and  fixed  or  hung  to  the  piers 
by  rings  of  gun-metal.  The  design  con¬ 
sists  of  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  the 
Greek  honeysuckle  ornament ;  the  parts 
being  well  defined,  and  the  raffles  of  the 
leaves  brought  out  in  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner.  The  hanging  of  the  gates 
is  also  very  ingenious. 

Mr.  Soane’s  proposed  entrances  to  Pic¬ 
cadilly  and  St.  James’s  and  Hyde  Parks, 
are  generally  considered  superior  to  those 
that  have  been  adopted.  The  park  en¬ 
trances  were  to  consist  of  two  triumphal 
arches  connected  with  each  other  by  a 
colonnade  and  arches  stretching  across 
Piccadilly.  The  same  ingenious  archi¬ 
tect  likewise  designed  a  new  palace  at  the 
top  of  Constitution  Hill,  from  which  to 
the  House  of  Lords  the  King  should  pass 
Buckingham  House,  Carlton  House,  a 
splendid  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar  monu¬ 
ment,  a  fine  triumphal  arch,  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
new  law  courts. 


LINES 

On  the  origin  of  the  application  of  the  name  of 
the  “  Fleur  de  Houvenance ,”  (modern  “  For- 
gel-me-not," )to  the  Myosotis  Scorpiodis. 

( For  the  Mirror  ) 

A  gallant  knight  and  a  lady  bright 
Walk’d  by  a  crystal  lake  ; 

The  twin’d  oaks  made  a  grateful  shade 
Above  the  fangled  brake, 

While  the  trembling  leaves  of  aspen  trees 
A  murmuring  music  make. 

And  as  they  spoke,  round  them  echoes  woke 
To  tales  of  love  and  glory  ; 

The  knight  was  brave,  though  of  love  the  slave. 
And  the  dame  lov’d  gallant  story— 

Proudly  he  told  deeds  gentle  and  bold. 

Of  warriors  dead  or  hoary. 

Like  babe  at.  rest  on  its  mother’s  breast, 

On  that  an  island  lay — 

So  still  and  fair  reigned  Nature  there — 

So  bright  the  glist’ring  spray, 

You  might  have  thought  the  scene  had  been 
wrought 

By  spell  of  faun  or  fay. 

On  the  island's  edge,  midst  tangled  sedge. 

Lay  a  wreath  of  wild  flow’rs  blue — 

The  broad  flag-leaf  was  their  sweet  relief. 

When  the  heat  too  fervid  grew  ; 

And  the  willow’s  shade  a  shelter  made. 

When  stormy  tempests  blew. 

And  as  they  stood,  the  faithful  flood 
Gave  back  ev’ry  line  aod  trace 
Of  earth  below  and  heaven  above, 

And  tbeir  own  forms  gallant  grace — 

For  forms  more  fair  than  that  lovely  pair 
Ne’er  shone  on  its  liquid  face. 

“  I  would  a  flower  from  that  bright  bower 
Some  nympli  would  waft  to  me — 

For  in  my  eyes  a  dearer  prize 
Than  glitt’ring  gem  ’twould  be — 

For  its  changeless  blue  seems  emblem  true 
Oflove’s  own  constancy.” 

The  maiden  spake,  and  no  more  the  lake 
In  slumb’ring  stillness  lay. 

For  from  the  side  of  his  destin’d  bride 
The  knight  has  pass’d  away : 

In  vain  the  maid’s  soft  words  essay’d 
His  rash  pursuit  to  stay. 

He  has  reach’d  the  tower,  and  pluck’d  the  flower. 
And  turn’d  from  the  verdant  spot: 

Ah,  hapless  knight.’  some  Naiad  bright 
Woo’d  thee  to  her  coral  grot ; 

And  forbids  that  more  to  touch  that  shore 
Shall  ever  be  thy  lot. 

Vainly  be  tried  to  gain  the  side, 

Where  knelt  his  lady-love; 

Flagg  d  every  limb,  bis  eyes  grew  dim, 

But  still  the  spirit  strove. 

One  effort  more — he  flings  to  shore 
The  fiow’r  so  dear  to  prove. 

’Tis  past !  ’tis  past !  that  look  his  last. 

That  fond  sad  glance  of  love  • 

The  bubbling  wave  bis  farewell  gave 
In  the  moan,  “  Forget  me  not.”  D.  A.  H. 

The  above  incident  occurred  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV. 
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HAVER  BREAD. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. , 

Ik  the  Mirror,  No.  358,  the  article 
headed  “  Memorable  Days,”  the  writer, 
in  that  part  of  which  the  Avver 
Bread  is  treated  of,  says  it  is  made  of 
oats  leavened  and  kneaded  into  a  large, 
thin,  round  cake,  which  is  placed  upon  a 
girdle  over  the  fire ;  adding,  that  he  is 
totally  at  a  loss  for  a  definition  of  the 
word  Avver ;  that  he  has  sometimes 
thought  avver,  means  oaten ;  which  I 
think,  correct,  it  being  very  likely  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  French,  avoine,  oats  ;  in¬ 
troduced  among  many  others,  into  the 
Scottish  language,  during  the  great  inti¬ 
macy  which  formerly  existed  between 
France  and  Scotland ;  in  which  latter 
country  a  great  many  words  were  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  former,  which  are  still  in 
use  ;  such  as  gabart,  a  large  boat,  or 
lighter,  from  the  French  gabarre ;  baw¬ 
bee,  baspiece,  a  small  copper  coin  ;  ven- 
nell,  a  lane,  or  narrow  street,  which  still 
retains  its  original  pronunciation  and 
meaning.  Enfiler  la  vennel ;  a  common 
figurative  expression  for  running  away  i« 
still  in  use  in  France.  Apropos  of 
vennell,  Dr.  Stoddard,  in  a  “  Pedestrian 
Tour  through  the  Land  of  Cakes,”  when 
a  young  man,  says  he  could  not  trace  its 
meaning  in  any  language,  (I  speak  from 
memory)  also  made  the  same  observation 
where  I  was ;  being  at  that  time  on  inti¬ 
mate  terms  with  the  doctor,  I  pointed 
out  to  him  its  derivation  from  the  Latin 
into  the  French,  and  thence,  probably, 
into  the  Scotch ;  the  embryo  L.L.D. 
stared,  and  seemed  chagrined,  at  receiv¬ 
ing  such  information  from  a 

Creole. 

P.  S.  In  no  part  of  Great  Britain,  I 
believe,  is  oaten  bread  so  much  used  as 
in  Scotland ;  from  whence  the  term, 
u  The  Land  of  Cakes  is  derived.”  In 
some  parts  of  France,  Pain  d'avoine 
has  been  in  use  in  my  time. 


EPITOME  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 

(Tor  the  Mirror .) 

The  first  Crusade*  to  the  Holy  Land 
was  undertaken  by  numerous  Christian 
princes,  who  gained  Jerusalem  after  it 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  Saracens 
four  hundred  and  nine  years.  Godfrey, 
of  Boulogne,  was  then  chosen  king  by 
his  companions  in  arms  ;  but  he  had  not 
long  enjoyed  his  new  dignity,  before  he 
had  occasion  to  march  out  against  a  great 

*  An  account  of  tbe  original  instigator  of  the 
Crusades  will  be  found  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Mik- 
kok,  page  232. 
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army  of  Turks  and  Saracens,  whom  he 
overthrew,  and  killed  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  their  men,  besides  taking  much 
spoil.  Shortly  after  this  victory,  a  pes¬ 
tilence  happened,  of  which  multitudes 
died  ;  and  the  contagion  reaching  God¬ 
frey,  the  first  Christian  King  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  he  also  expired,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1100,  having  scarcely  reigned  a 
full  year. 

Godfrey’s  successors,  the  Baldwins, 
defeated  the  Turks  in  many  engagements. 
In  the  reign  of  Baldwin  III.,  however, 
the  Christians  lost  Edessa,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  affected  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  prevailed  on 
Conrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  to 
relieve  his  brethren  in  Syria.  In  the 
year  1146,  therefore,  Conrad  marched 
through  Greece,  and  soon  afterwards  en¬ 
countered  the  Turkish  army,  which  he 
routed ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Iconium, 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Turks  in  Lesser 
Asia  ;  but,  for  want  of  provisions  and 
health,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
design  of  taking  that  city,  and  to  return 
home.  Much  about  the  same  period, 
Lewis  VIII.,  of  France,  made  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  was  wholly 
unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  against  the 
enemy.  Notwithstanding  these  failures. 
King  Baldwin,  relying  on  his  own 
strength,  gained  possession  of  AsKalon, 
and  defeated  the  Turks  in  numerous  ac¬ 
tions.  Previous  to  his  death,  which  was 
caused  by  poison,  in  1163,  he  was  the 
victorious  sovereign  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  greatest  part  of  Syria. 

During  the  reign  of  Baldwin  IV.,  Sa- 
ladin,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  invaded  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  took  several  towns,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  valour  of  the  Christians.  In 
the  succeeding  reign  of  King  Guy,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Christians,  still  unfortunate, 
received  a  decisive  blow ,  which  tended  to 
the  decline  of  their  independence  in  the 
Holy  Land ;  for,  among  other  places  of 
importance,  Saladin  made  a  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  and  took  its  king  prisoner. 
When  the  conqueror  entered  the  holy 
city,  he  profaned  every  sacred  place,  save 
the  Temple  of  the  Sepulchre,  (which  the 
Christians  redeemed  with  an  immense 
sum  of  money,)  and  drove  the  Latin 
Christians  from  their  abodes,  who  were 
only  allowed  to  carry  what  they  could 
hastily  collect  on  their  backs,  either  to 
Tripoly,  Antioch,  or  Tyre,  the  only 
three  places  which  then  remained  in  the 
Christians’  possession.  All  the  monu¬ 
ments  were  demolished,  except  those  of 
our  Saviour,  King  Godfrey,  and  Bald¬ 
win  I.-|-  The  city  was  yielded  to  the 

t  The  Turks  generally  show  some  regard  to 
real  piety  and  valour. 
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captors  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1187, 
after  the  Christians  had  possessed  it  about 
eighty-nine  years. 

These  calamitous  transactions  in  Pa¬ 
lestine  greatly  alarmed  all  Europe,  and 
several  princes  speedily  resolved  to  oppose 
the  career  of  the  oppressors,'  and  to  leave 
no  means  untried  of  regaining  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Jerusalem.  In  furtherance  of 
this  design,  the  Emperor  Frederic  march¬ 
ed  into  Palestine  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  defeated  the  Turks  near  Melitena  ; 
he  afterwards  met  them  near  Comogena, 
where  he  also  routed  them,  but  was  un¬ 
happily  killed  in  the  action.  Some  time 
after  this,  King  Philip,  of  France,  and 
Richard  I.,  of  England,  engaged  in  a 
crusade  for  the  relief  of  the  Christians. 
Philip  arrived  first,  and  proceeded  to 
Ptolemais,  which  King  Guy,  having  ob¬ 
tained  his  liberty,  was  then  besieging. 
King  Richard,  in  his  passage,  was  dri¬ 
ven  with  his  fleet  upon  the  coast  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  but  was  not  permitted  to  land ; 
this  so  highly  offended  him,  that  he 
landed  his  whole  army  by  force,  and  soon 
over-ran  the  island.  He  was  at  length 
opposed  by  the  king  of  Cyprus,  whom 
he  took  prisoner,  and  carried  in  chains  to 
Ptolemais,  where  he  was  welcomed  with 
great  rejoicings  by  the  besiegers,  who 
stood  in  much  need  of  assistance.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  relate  here  the 
particulars  of  the  siege ;  let  it  suffice  to 
say,  that  after  a  general  assault  had  been 
given,  a  breach  was  made,  so  that  the 
assailants  were  enabled  to  enter  the  city, 
which  Saladin  surrendered  to  them  upon 
articles,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1191. 
King  Richard  here  obtained  the  title  of 
Ctrur  de  Lion ,  for  having  taken  down 
Duke  Leopold’s  standard,  that  was  first 
fixed  in  the  breach,  and. placed  his  own 
in  its  stead. 

After  the  taking  of  Ptoiemais,  King 
Philip  and  many  other  princes  returned 
home,  leaving  King  Richard  in  Pales¬ 
tine  to  prosecute  the  war  in  concert  with 
Guy,  whom  Richard,  in  a  short  time 
afterwards,  persuaded  to  accept  of  the 
crown  of  Cyprus,  in  lieu  of  his  pretences 
to  Jerusalem.  By  these  crafty  means, 
Richard  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
King  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  while  he  was 
preparing  to  besiege  that  city,  he  received 
news  that  the  French  tvere  about  to  in¬ 
vade  England.  lie  was  therefore  com¬ 
pelled  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Saladin, 
not  very  advantageous  to  Christendom, 
and  to  return  to  Europe.  But  meeting 
with  bad  weather,  he  was  driven  on  the 
coast  of  Histria  ;  and,  while  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  travel  through  the  country  in  the 
habit  of  a  templar,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Duke  Leopold,  of  Austria,  who  be¬ 


came  his  enemy  at  the  siege  of  Ptolemais. 
The  duke  sold  him  for  forty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  emperor,  Henry  VI.,  who 
soon  afterwards  had  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  his  ransom. 

About  the  same  period,  Sultan  Sala¬ 
din,  the  most  formidable  enemy  the 
Christians  ever  encountered,  died ;  an 
event  which  caused  Pope  Celestine  to 
prevail  on  the  emperor,  Henry  VI.,  of 
Germany,  to  make  a  new  expedition 
against  the  Turks,  who  were  in  conse¬ 
quence  defeated ;  but  the  emperor’s  gene¬ 
ral,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  being  killed, 
and  the  emperor  himself  dying  soon  af¬ 
terwards,  the  Germans  returned  home 
without  accomplishing  the  object  of  their 
expedition.  They  bad  no  sooner  de¬ 
parted  than  the  Turks,  in  revenge,  nearly 
drove  the  Christians  from  the  Holy  Land, 
and  took  all  the  strong  towns  which  the 
Crusaders  had  gained,  excepting  Tyre 
and  Ptolemais.  In  1199,  a  fleet  was 
fitted  out  at  the  instigation  of  Pope  In¬ 
nocent  III.  against  the  infidels.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Christians,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  strenuous  exertions,  failed 
of  taking  Jerusalem,  though  several 
other  important  places  were  delivered  to 
them. 

In  the  year  1228,  Frederic,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  set  out  from  Brundusium 
to  Palestine,  took  Jerusalem,  which  the 
enemy  had  left  in  a  desolate  condition, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king.  But,  after  this  conquest,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
where  his  presence  was  required.  The 
Turks  immediately  assembled  a  prodi¬ 
gious  army  for  regaining  the  Holy  City, 
which  they  ultimately  took,  putting  the 
German  garrison  to  the  sword,  in  the 
year  1234  ;  since  which  time,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  powers,  weary  of  these  useless  expe¬ 
ditions,  have  made  no  considerable  effort 
to  possess  it. 

The  Christians  were  entirely  driven 
from  Palestine  and  Syria  in  the  year 
1291,  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne. 

G.  W.  N. 


SHAKSPEARE.— A  FRAGMENT. 

(For  the  Mirror. ) 

The  empty  passions  of  the  angry  world. 

The  loves  of  heroes,  the  despair  of  maids, 

The  rage  of  kings,  of  beggars  and  of  slaves, 
Shakspeare  alone  attun'd  to  song.—  The  rest 
essay’d. 

Laureate  of  bards  !  thyself  unsung 

Would  stamp  us  reckless.  Cymbemne. 
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REGAL  TABLET. 


(  Continued  from  page  1  \  \.) 


EDWARD  II. 

began  his  reign  7th  July,  1307,  ended 
25th  Jan.  1327. 
ropes. 

Clement  V.  1305. 


John  XXII.,  1310. 
Emperor  of  the 
East. 

Andronicusll.1283 
Emperors  of  the 
West. 

Albert  I.,  1278. 
Henry  VII.,  1308. 
Frederic  III.,  1314. 


France. 

Philip  IV.,  1285. 
Louis  X.,  1314. 
Philip  V.,  1310. 
Charles  IV.,  1322. 


Scotland. 

Robert  Bruce,  130G. 


EDWARD  in. 

began  his  reign  25th  Jan.  1327,  ended 
21st  June,  1377. 


Popes. 

John  XXII.,  1310. 
BenedictX  11.1334. 
Clement  VI.,  1342. 
Innocent  VI.  1352. 
Urban  V.,  1302. 
Gregory  XI.,  1370. 
Emperors  of  the 
East. 

Ar.dronicus  11.1283 
Andronicus  III., 
1332. 

John  V.,  134— 
John  VI.,  1355. 
Emperors  of  the 
West. 

Frederic  III.,  1314. 
Louis  IV.,  1330. 
Charles  IV.,  1347. 


France. 

Charles  IV.,  1322. 
Philip  VI.,  1328. 
John  I.,  1355. 
Charles  V.,  1364. 


Scotland. 

Robert  Bruce, 1306. 
David  II.,  1330. 
Edward  Balio-1, 
1332. 

David  II.  (again) 
1342. 

Robert  II.,  1370. 


RICHARD  II. 

began  his  reign  21st  June,  1377,  ended 
29th  Sept.  1399. 

Popes.  Emperors  of  the 

Gregory  XI.,  1370.  West 

Urban  VI.,  1378.  Charles  IV.,  1347. 
Boniface  IX.  1389.  Weneslaus,  1378. 


Emperors  of  the 
East . 


France. 

Charles  V.,  1364. 
Charles  VI.,  1380. 


Scotland 

John  VI.,  1355.  Robert  II.,  1370. 
Emanuel  II.,  1391.  Robert  III.,  1390. 


(  House  of  Lancaster. j 

HENRY  IV. 

began  his  reign  29th  Sept.  1399,  ended 
20th  March,  1413. 

Popes.  Emperors  of  the 

Boniface  IX.  1389.  West. 

InnocentVII.  1404.  Weneslaus,  1378. 


Popes. 

Gregory  XII.  1406. 
Alexander  V.  1409. 
John  XXIII.  1410. 
Emperor  of  the 
East. 

Emanuel  II.,  1391. 


Emperors  of  the 
West. 

Robert  le  Pet, 1400. 
Sigismund,  1410. 
France. 

Charles  VI.,  1380. 

Scotland. 

Robert  III.,  1390. 


henry  v. 

began  his  reign  20th  March,  1413,  ended 
31st  August,  1422. 


John  XX  III.  1410. 
Martin  V.,  1417. 
Emperor  of  the 
East. 

Emanuel  II.,  1391. 

Emperor  of  the 
West. 

Sigismund,  1410. 


France. 

Charles  VI.,  1380. 
Charles  VII.  1422. 


Scotland. 

Rooert  III.,  1390. 


HENRY  VI. 

began  his  reign  31st  August,  1422,  ended 
4th  March,  1461. 


Popes. 

Martin  V.,  1417. 
EugeniusIV.  1431. 
Nicholas  V.,  1447* 
Galixus  111.  1455. 
Pius  II.,  1458. 

Emperors  of  the 
East. 

Emanuel  II.,  1391. 
John  VII.,  1426. 
Constantine  III., 
last  emperor  1448 


Emperors  of  the 
West. 

Sigismund,  1410. 
Albert  II.,  1438. 
Frederic  IV.,  1440. 
France. 

Charles  VII.  1422. 
Louis  XI.,  1440. 
Scotland. 

Robert  III.,  1390. 
James  I.,  1424. 
James  II.,  1437. 
James  III.,  1440, 


( House  of  York.) 


EDWARD  IV. 

began  his  reign  4th  March,  1461,  ended 
9th  April,  1483. 


Popes. 

Pius  II.,  1458. 
Paul  II.,  1464. 
Sixtus  IV.,  1471. 
Emperor  of  the 
West. 

Frederic  IV.,  1440. 


France. 

Louis  XI.,  1440. 
Scotland. 

James  III.,  1440. 


EDWARD  v. 

began  his  reign  9th  April,  1483,  ended 
22nd  June,  1483. 

Contemporaries  as  the  last  reign. 


RICHARD  III. 

began  his  reign  22nd  June,  1483,  ended 
22nd  August,  1485. 

Contemporaries  again,  as  before. 
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( Lancaster  and  York  united.) 


IIENRV  VII. 

began  his  reign  22nd  August,  1485,  ended 
22nd  April,  1509. 


/  }opes. 

Innocent  VI 11., 
1484. 

Alexander  VI.  1 492. 
Pius  III.,  1503. 
Julius  II.,  1503. 
Emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Frederic  IV.,  1440. 
Maximilian  1.1493. 


France. 

CharlesVIII.  1485. 
Louis  XII.,  1498. 

Scotland. 

Janies  III.,  1460. 
James  IV.,  1489. 


HENRY  VIII. 


began  his  reign  22nd  April,  1509,  ended 
28th  Jan.  1547- 
Popes.  France. 


Julius  II.,  1503. 
Leo  X.,  1513. 
Adrian  VI.,  1521. 
Clement  VII.  1523. 
Paul  III.,  1534. 
Emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Maximilian  1.1493. 
Charles  V.,  1519. 


Louis  XII.,  1498. 
Francis  I.,  1515. 
Henry  II.,  1547. 

Scotland. 

James  IV.,  1489. 
James  V.,  1514. 
Mary,  1542. 


EDWARD  VI. 

began  his  reign  28th  Jan.  1547,  ended 
6th  July,  1553. 


Popes. 

Paul  III.,  1534. 
Julius  III.,  155*0. 
Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Charles  V.,  15  9. 


France. 

Henry  III.  1547* 

Scotland. 
Mary,  1542. 


MARY 

began  ner  reign  6th  July,  1553,  ended 
17th  Nov.  1558. 

Popes.  Emperors  of  Ger - 

Julius  III.,  1550.  many. 

Marcellus  1 1.  1555.  Charles  V.,  1519. 
Paul  IV.,  1555.  Ferdinand,  1556. 

And  the  other  contemporary  princes 
as  in  the  last  reign. 


ELIZABETH 

began  her  reign  17th  Nov.  1558,  ended 
24th  March,  1603. 


Popes. 

Paul  IV.,  1555. 
Pius  IV.,  1559. 
Pius  V.,  1565. 
Gregory  XI J I., 
1572. 

Sixtus  V.,  1585. 
Urban  VII.,  1590. 
Gregory  XIV., 
1590. 


Emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Ferdinand  I.,  1556. 
MaximilianII.1564 
Rodolphus  11.1576. 
France. 

Henry  II.,  1547- 
Francis  II.,  1559. 
Charles  IX.,  1560. 
Henry  III.,  1574. 
Henry  IV.,  A589. 


'opes.  Scotland. 

Innocent  IX.  1591. 

Clement  VIII.,  Mary,  1542. 

1592.  James  VI.,  1567- 


Union  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland. 


JAMES  I. 

began  his  reign  24th  March,  1G03,  ended 
27th  March,  1625. 


Popes . 

Clement  VIII., 
1592. 

Leo  IX.,  1605. 
Paul  Ill.,  1605. 
Gregory.  XV.  1621. 
Urban  VIII.  1623. 
Emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Rodolphus  11.1576. 
Matthias  I.,  1612. 
Ferd  in  and  1 1 1 . 1 6 1 9. 


France. 

Henry  IV.,  1589. 
Louis  XIII.,  1610. 
Spain  Portugal. 
Philip  III.,  1507* 
Philip  IV.,  1620. 

Denmark. 
Christian  IV.  1588. 
Sweden. 

Sigismund,  1592. 
Charles  IX.,  1606. 
Gustavus  II.  161 1. 


CHARLES  I. 


began  his  reign  27th  March,  1625,  be¬ 
headed  30th  Jan.  1648. 


Urban  VIII.  1623. 
Innocent  X.,  I64'4. 
Emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Ferdinand  II.  1619. 
F  erdinandl  II.  1 637. 
France. 

Louis  XIII.,  1610. 
Louis  XI V,;,  1643. 


Spain  <§•  Portugal. 
Philip  IV.,  1620. 

Portugal  only. 
John  IV.,  1640. 

Denmark. 
Christian  IV.  1583. 
Frederic  III.  1648. 
Sweden. 

Gustavus  II.  1611. 
Christiana,  1633. 


The  Inter-regnum  and  Usurpation  under 
OLIVER  CROMWELL, 

from  30th  Jan.  1648,  to  29th  May,  1660. 

Portugal. 


Popes. 

Innocent  X.,  1644. 
Alexander  VII., 
1655. 

Emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Ferdinand  III., 
1637. 

Leopold  I.,  1658. 
France. 

Louis  XIV.,  1643. 
Spain. 

Philip  IV.,  1620. 


John  IV.,  1640. 
Alonzo  VI.,  1656. 

Denmark. 

Frederic  III.  1646, 

Sweden. 

Christiana,  1633. 
Charles  X.,  1653. 


*m*  The  remainder  of  this  very  use¬ 
ful  Tablet ,  which  has  been  compiled  by 
a  Correspondent ,  expressly  for  our 
pages ,  will  be  found  in  the  Supplement 
published  with  the  present  No. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  A  DIANA  MONKEY. 

By  Mrs.  Bowdich. 

An  old  ship  companion  of  mine  was  a 
native  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  was  of 
the  Diana  species.  He  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  cook  of  the  vessel  in 
which  I  sailed  from  Africa,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  bis  exclusive  property.  Jack’s 
place  then  was  close  to  the  cabooce  ;  but 
as  his  education  progressed,  he  was  gra¬ 
dually  allowed  an  increase  of  liberty,  till 
at  last  he  enjoyed  the  range  of  the  whole 
ship,  except  the  cabin.  I  had  embarked 
with  more  than  a  mere  womanly  aversion 
to  monkeys,  it  was  absolute  antipathy  ; 
and  although  I  often  laughed  at  Jack’s 
freaks,  still  1  kept  out  of  his  way,  till  a 
circumstance  brought  with  it  a  closer  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  cured  me  of  my  dislike. 
Our  latitude  was  three  degrees  south,  and 
we  only  proceeded  by  occasional  torna¬ 
does,  the  Intervals  of  which  were  filled 
up  by  dead  calms  and  bright  weather ; 
when  these  occurred  during  the  day,  the 
helm  was  frequently  lashed,  and  all  the 
watch  went  below.  On  one  of  these  oc¬ 
casions  I  was  sitting  alone  on  the  deck, 
and  reading  intently,  when,  in  an  instant, 
something  jumped  upon  my  shoulders, 
twisted  its  tale  round  my  neck,  and 
screamed  close  to  my  ears.  My  imme¬ 
diate  conviction  that  it  was  Jack  scarcely 
relieved  me  :  but  there  was  no  help  ;  I 
dared  not  cry  for  assistance,  because  I 
was  afraid  of  him,  and  dared  not  obey 
the  next  impulse,  which  was  to  thump 
him  off,  for  the  same  reason,  I  therefore 
became  civil  from  necessity,  and  from 
that  moment  Jack  and  I  entered  into  an 
alliance.  He  gradually  loosened  his  hold, 
looked  at  my  face,  examined  my  hands 
and  rings  with  the  most  minute  attention, 
and  soon  found  the  biscuit  which  lay  by 
my  side.  When  I  liked  him  well  enough 
to  profit  by  his  friendship,  he  became  a 
constant  source  of  amusement.  Like  all 
other  nautical  monkeys,  he  was  fond  of 
pulling  oft’  the  men’s  caps  as  they  slept, 
and  throwing  them  into  the  sea  ;  of 
knocking  over  the  parrots’  cages  to  drink 
the  water  as  it  trickled  along  the  deck, 
regardless  of  the  occasional  gripe  he  re¬ 
ceived  ;  of  taking  the  dried  herbs  out  of 
the  tin  mugs  in  which  the  men  were  mak¬ 
ing  tea  of  them  ;  of  dexterously  picking 
out  the  pieces  of  biscuit  which  were  toast¬ 
ing  between  the  bars  of  the  grate  ;  of 
stealing  the  carpenter’s  tools  ;  in  short,  of 
teasing  every  thing  and  every  body  :  but 
he  was  also  a  first-rate  equestrian.  When¬ 
ever  the  pigs  were  let  out  to  take  a  run 
on  deck,  he  took  his  station  behind  a 
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cask,  whence  he  leaped  on  the  back  of 
one  of  his  steeds  as  it  passed.  Of  course 
the  speed  was  increased,  and  the  nails  he 
stuck  in  to  keep  himself  on,  produced  a 
squeaking:  but  Jack  was  never  thrown, 
and  became  so  fond  of  the  exercise,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  shut  up  whenever 
the  pigs  were  at  liberty.  Confinement 
was  the  worst  punishment  he  could  re¬ 
ceive,  and  whenever  threatened  with  that, 
or  any  other,  he  would  cling  to  me  for 
protection.  At  night,  when  about  to 
be  sent  to  bed  in  an  empty  hencoop, 
he  generally  hid  himself  under  my 
shawl,  and  at  last  never  suffered  any  one 
but  myself  to  put  him  to  rest.  He  was 
particularly  jealous  of  the  other  mon¬ 
keys  on  board,  who  were  all  smaller  than 
himself,  and  put  two  out  of  his  way. 
The  first  feat  of  the  kind  was  performed 
in  my  presence:  he  began  by  holding  out 
his  paw,  and  making  a  squeaking  noise, 
which  the  other  evidently  considered  as 
an  invitation ;  the  poor  little  thing  crouch¬ 
ed  to  him  most  humbly  ;  but  Jack  seized 
him  by  the  neck,  hopped  off"  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea. 
We  cast  out  a  rope  immediately,  but  the 
monkey  was  too  frightened  to  cling  to  it, 
and  we  were  going  too  fast  to  save  him 
by  any  other  means.  Of  course,  Jack 
was  flogged  and  scolded,  at  which  he  was 
very  penitent ;  but  the  deceitful  rogue,  at 
the  end  of  three  days,  sent  another  victim 
to  the  same  destiny.  But  his  spite  against 
his  own  race  was  manifested  at  another 
time  in  a  very  original  way.  The  men 
had  been  painting  the  ship’s  side  with  a 
streak  of  white,  and  upon  being  sum¬ 
moned  to  dinner,  left  their  brushes  and 
paint  on  deck.  Unknown  to  Jack,  I 
was  seated  behind  the  companion  door, 
and  saw  the  whole  transaction  ;  he  called 
a  little  black  monkey  to  him,  who,  like 
the  others,  immediately  crouched  to  his 
superior,  when  he  seized  him  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck  with  one  paw,  took  the  brush, 
dripping  with  paint,  with  the  other,  and 
covered  him  with  white  from  head  to  foot. 
Both  the  man  at  the  helm  and  myself 
burst  into  a  laugh,  upon  which  Jack 
dropped  his  victim,  and  scampered  up  the 
rigging.  The  unhappy  little  beast  began 
licking  himself,  but  I  called  the  steward, 
who  washed  him  so  well  with  turpentine, 
that  all  injury  was  prevented  ;  but  dur¬ 
ing  our  bustle  Jack  was  peeping  with  his 
black  nose  through  the  bars  of  the  main¬ 
top,  apparently  enjoying  the  confusion. 
For  three  days  he  persisted  in  remaining 
aloft ;  no  one  could  catch  him,  he  darted 
with  such  rapidity  from  rope  to  rope  ;  at 
length,  impelled  by  hunger,  he  dropped 
unexpectedly  from  some  height  on  my 
knees,  as  if  for  refuge,  and  as  he  had 
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thus  confided  in  me,  I  could  not  deliver 
him  up  to  punishment. 

The  only  way  in  which  I  could  con¬ 
trol  his  tricks  was  by  showing  him  to  the 
panther  on  board,  which  excited  his  fears 
very  strongly.  I  used  to  hold  him  up  by 
his  tail,  and  the  instant  he  saw  the  pan¬ 
ther  he  would  become  perfectly  stiff,  shut 
his  eyes,  and  pretend  to  be  dead.  When 
I  moved  away,  he  would  relax  his  limbs, 
and  open  one  eye  very  cautiously  •  but  if 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  panther’s 
cage,  the  eyes  were  quickly  closed,  and 
he  resumed  the  rigidity  of  death.  After 
four  months’  sojourn  together,  I  quitted 
Jack  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  under¬ 
stood  that  I  was  very  much  regretted  :  he 
unceasingly  watched  for  me  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  searched  for  me  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  even  venturing  into  tire  cabin  ;  nor 
was  he  reconciled  to  my  departure  when 
my  servants  left  the  vessel  at  Gravesend. 
— Mag  Natural  History. 


JJotes  of  a  Bealiev. 

COMPANION  TO  THE  THEATRES. 

I  t  must  be  owned  that  such  a  little  book 
as  this  has  long  been  wanted  ;  for  of 
ail  writing,  that  relating  to  the  stage  is 
the  most  diffuse.  It  is  scattered  about  in 
biography,  criticism  and  anecdote,  not 
unfrequently  of  great  interest,  but  occu¬ 
pying  so  much  44  valuable”  time,  that  to 
condense  it,  or  to  pick  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  is  no  trifling  task.  So  much  for 
the  amusement  which  our  44  Companion” 
may  yield  to  the  Londoner  :  his  utility 
as  a  cicerone  or  guide  will  be  more  ob¬ 
vious  to  our  country  friends,  who  flock  in 
thousands  to  see  and  hear  comedy  and 
tragedy  at  this  play-going  season.  A 
young  girl  comes  to  town  to  see  44  the 
lions,”  and,  with  her  44  cousin,”  goes  to 
the  opera,  where  one  guinea  is  paid  for 
their  admission,  or  even  move  if  they  be 
installed.  Two  Londoners  would  buy 
their  tickets  during  the  day,  and  thus  pay 
but  17 s.  Another  party  are  dying  to  hear 
Braham  sing,  or  Paton  warble  her  night¬ 
ingale  notes  among  the  canvass  groves  and 
hollyhock  gardens  of  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden ;  or  to  sup  on  the  frowning 
woes  of  tragedy,  the  intrigues  of  an  inter¬ 
lude  dished  up  as  an  entremet ,  or  a  melo¬ 
drama  for  a  ragout ;  or  the  wit  and  wag¬ 
gery  of  a  farce,  sweet  and  soft-flowing 
like  a  petit-verre ,  to  finish  the  repast. 
They  go,  and  between  the  acts  try  to  count 
the  wax  and  gas,  the  feet,  and  foot  lights 
till  they  are  purblind  ;  they  return  home* 
and  dream  of  Desdemona,  sing  themselves 
to  sleep  with  the  notes  of  the  last  song, 
are  haunted  with  the  odd  physiognomy  of 


Liston,  and  repeat  the  farce-laugh  till  the 
dream  is  broken.  Next  day  it  is  mighty 
pleasant  to  read  how  many  hundred  people 
the  theatre  will  hold,  how  many  pounds 
they  all  paid  to  get  there  ;  and  how  the 
splendid  pile  of  Drury  Lane  rose  on  the 
area  of  a  cockpit ;  and  how  Garrick  played 
Macbeth  in  a  court  suit,  and  John  Kem¬ 
ble  enacted  the  sufferings  of  Hamlet  in 
powdered  hair.  Upon  all  these  subjects 
the  Companion  is  conversant,  although  he 
does  not  set  up  for  Sir  Oracle,  or  shake 
his  head  like  Burleigh.  In  short,  he  tells 
of  44  many  things,”  from  the  cart  of  Thes¬ 
pis  and  the  Homan  theatres,  with  their 
6,000  singers  and  dancers,  to  the  compa¬ 
nies  on  the  present  stages. 

Thus,  we  have  the  Origin  of  the  Drama 
— Rise  of  the  Drama  in  England — Early 
English  Theatres — Descriptions  of  all  the 
London  Theatres — and  a  pleasant  chapter 
on  the  Italian  Opera.  The  Appendix 
contains  pithy  chronologies  of  the  drama¬ 
tists  and  actors,  bygone  and  contemporary 
— origin  of  ail  the  varieties  of  the  drama 
— the  topography  of  the  stage  and  scenery, 
costume — expenses  of  the  theatres-— mas¬ 
querades — play-bills  and  editions  of  plays, 
and  a  host  of  theatrical  customs.  In 
truth,  the  book  is  as  full  as  the  tail  of  a 
fine  lobster,  and  will  doubtless  repay  the 
time  and  research  which  its  preparation 
must  have  occupied.  There  is  also  a 
frontispiece  of  the  fronts  of  the  twelve 
London  Theatres. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

Mr.  James  Jennings  has  favoured  us 
with  a  copy  of  his  Ornithologia ;  or  the 
Birds ,  a  poem  ;  with  copious  Notes  ; 
&c.  The  latter  portion  is  to  us  the  most 
interesting,  especially  as  it  contains  an 
immense  body  of  valuable  research  into 
the  history  and  economy  of  birds,  in  a 
pleasant,  piquant,  anecdotical  style, 
without  any  of  the  quaintness  or  crabbed- 
ness  of  scientific  technicality.  Mr.  Jen¬ 
nings’s  volume  is  therefore  well  adapted 
for  presentation  to  young  persons ;  whilst 
the  knowledge  which  it  displays,  entitles 
it  to  a  much  higher  stand  than  a  mere 
book  of  amusement.  To  illustrate  what 
we  have  said  in  its  praise,  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  Supplement  to  the  present 
Number,  two  or  three  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  Notes  under  44  The  Natu¬ 
ralist,”  which  likewise  contains  Three 
Engravings  of  very  curious  subjects  in 
other  departments  of  Natural  History. 


conversations  on  geology. 

We  have  already  spoken  in  favourable 
terms  of  this  volume.  It  consists  of  15 
conversations  of  a  family  circle,  com- 
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prising  a  familiar  explanation  of  the  Hut- 
tonian  and  Wernerian  systems  ;  the  Mo¬ 
saic  geology,  as  explained  by  Penn  ;  and 
the  late  discoveries  of  Buckland,  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Macculloch,  and  others.  By  way 
of  specimen,  we  take  a  portion  of  a  con¬ 
versation  which  introduces  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  subject  of  th e  formation  of  coal : 

Edward. — As  the  Huttonians  evi¬ 
dently  fail  in  proving  coal  to  be  produced 
by  fusion,  I  hope  the  Werneiians  may 
succeed  better,  for  I  should  be  sorry  if  so 
interesting  a  subject  were  left  unexplained. 

Mrs.  11. — To  understand  their  account, 
it  will  be  requisite  for  you  to  recollect  the 
process  of  the  formation  of  bogs  and 
marshes,  as  it  is  from  these  that  Werner 
derives  coal.  What  I  told  you,  also,  of 
the  change  produced  on  wood  by  being 
long  exposed  to  moisture  and  kept  from 
contact  with  the  air,  will  be  of  use  here, 
as  wood,  in  all  stages  of  change,  is  often 
found  in  coal-fields,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
peat-bogs, 

Edward.  That  is  a  very  strong  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  favour  of  the  alleged  origin. 

Mrs.  R.  There  are  some  facts,  indeed, 
connected  with  this,  which  prove  this  ori¬ 
gin  beyond  question,  as  you  will  admit, 
when  I  tell  you  that  specimens  of  wood 
are  often  found  partly  converted  into  coal 
and  partly  unchanged,  or  petrified  by 
some  other  mineral. 

Edward.  This  will,  at  least,  be  direct 
proof  that  wood  may  be  converted  into 
coal. 

Airs.  R.  One  instance  ot  this  kind  is 
mentioned  by  Brand,  in  his  “  History  of 
Newcastle,”  as  having  been  brought  from 
Iceland,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Dr.  Ren¬ 
nie,  in  his  “  Essay  on  Peat  Moss,”  gives 
a  still  stronger  example.  In  the  parish 
of  Kilsyth,  he  tells  us,  there  was  found, 
in  a  solid  bed  of  sandstone,  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  in  an  erect  position,  the  indentations 
of  the  bark  and  marks  of  the  branches 
being  in  many  parts  of  it  still  obvious. 
It  rose  from  a  bed  oPcoal  below  the  sand¬ 
stone,  and  the  roots  which  reached  the 
coal,  as  well  as  the  bark  for  an  inch  thick 
round  the  trunk,  were  completely  con¬ 
verted  into  coal,  while  the  centre  consisted 
of  sandstone.  This  specimen  I  have  my¬ 
self  seen  in  the  parsonage  garden  of  Kil¬ 
syth,  and  this  description  is  most  accurate. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  lately  found  a  spe¬ 
cimen  precisely  similar,  in  the  face  of  a 
sandstone  rock  in  Lothian,  and  I  have 
seen  numerous  specimens  of  bamboos  and 
reeds  in  the  sandstone  quarries  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  with  the  bark  converted  into  coal, 
and  the  centre  filled  with  sandstone. 

Edward. — But  would  not  this  prove 
that  sandstone,  also,  was  derived  from 
wood  ? 


Mrs.  11. — No:  it  would  only  prove 
that  the  centre  had  been  destroyed  and 
removed  ;  for  the  sandstone  is  not  chemi¬ 
cally  composed  of  vegetable  substances, 
but  the  coal  is. 

Edward. — Still,  I  cannot  conceive  by 
what  process  the  conversion  is  effected. 

Mrs.  R.  By  a  natural  process,  evi¬ 
dently  ;  being  a  continuation  of  that  which 
converts  mosses  and  marshes  into  peat. 
Nay,  it  is  supposed  not  to  stop  at  the 
formation  of  coal,  but,  by  a  continuation 
of  the  causes,  the  coal  becomes  jet,  and 
even  amber.  The  eminent  chemist,  Four- 
croy,  in  proof  of  this,  mentions  a  speci¬ 
men  in  which  one  end  was  wood,  little 
changed,  and  the  other  pure  jet ;  and 
Chaptal  tells  us,  that  at  Montpellier  there 
are  dug  up  whole  cart-loads  of  trees  con¬ 
verted  into  jet,  though  the  original  forms 
are  so  perfectly  preserved  that  he  could 
often  detect  the  species ;  and,  among 
others,  he  mentions  birch  and  walnut. 
What  is  even  more  remarkable,  he  found 
a  wooden  pail  and  a  wooden  shovel  con¬ 
verted  into  pure  jet. 

Edward.  Then  I  suppose,  from  all 
these  details,  that  coal  might  be  formed 
artificially,  by  imitating  the  natural  pro¬ 
cess. 

Airs.  R.  Mr.  Hatchett  made  many 
ingenious  and  successful  experiments  with 
this  deesign,  and  Dr.  Macculloch  has 
more  recently  succeeded  in  actually  mak¬ 
ing  coal.  One  of  the  strongest  instances 
of  the  process,  is  the  existence  of  a  great 
quantity  of  wood  only  naif  converted  into 
coal,  at  Bovey,  near  Exeter ;  this  has 
been  much  discussed  by  the  geologists  ; 
but  there  is  a  bed  of  coal  found  at  Lode, 
on  the  continent,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  almost  within  the  memory 
of  man,  though  I  have  not  yet  seen  any 
good  account  of  it. 

Altogether,  we  have  been  much  grati¬ 
fied  with  these  Conversations.  As  a  hint, 
en  passant ,  we  remind  the  editor  of  such 
an  oversight  as  that  at  p.  350-1,  “  Order 
in  which  the  strata  lies  in  the  Paris  basin.” 


THE  IDLER. 

There  were  many  newspapers  in  the 
room,  but  there  was  nothing  in  them. 
There  was  a  clock,  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
go  ;  at  least,  so  he  thought,  but  after 
looking  at  it  for  a  very  long  time  he  founa 
it  did  go,  but  it  went  very  slowly.  Then 
he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  that  went  as 
slow  as  the  clock.  Then  he  took  up  the 
newspapers  again  one  after  the  other  very 
deliberately.  He  read  the  sporting  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  fashionable  news.  But  he  did 
not  read  very  attentively,  as  he  afterwards 
discovered.  Then  he  looked  at  the  clock 
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again,  and  was  almost  angry  at  the  im¬ 
perturbable  monotony  of  its  face.  Then 
he  took  out  his  pocket-book  to  amuse 
himself  by  reading  his  memorandums, 
but  they  were  very  few,  and  very  unintel¬ 
ligible.  Then  he  rose  up  from  his  seat, 
and  went  to  the  window  ;  and  looked  at 
the  people  in  the  street ;  he  thought  they 
looked  very  stupid,  and  wondered  what 
they  could  all  find  to  do  with  themselves. 
He  looked  at  the  carriages,  and  saw  none 
with  coronets,  except  now  and  then  a 
hackney-coach.  Then  he  began  to  pick 
his  teeth,  and  that  reminded  him  of  eat¬ 
ing;  and  then  he  rang  the  bell,  which 
presently  brought  a  waiter  ;  and  he  took 
that  opportunity  of  drawling  out  the 
word  “  waiter”  in  such  lengthened  tone, 
as  if  resolved  to  make  one  word  last  as 
long  as  possible. — Rank  and  Talent. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  GIBEON. 

VERSES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  MARTIN’S  JOSHUA. 

“  For  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  con¬ 
fused  noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood;  but 
this  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire.”' — Isaiah  ix.  5. 

From  Gilgal’s  camp  went  forth,  at  dead  of  night, 
The  host  of  Israel :  with  the  rising  sun 
They  stood  arrayed  against  the  Amorite, 
Beneath  the  regal  heights  of  Gibeon, 

Glorious  iu  morning’s  splendour  !  Lebanon, 
Dim  iu  the  distance,  reared  its  lofty  head  ; 
Light  clouds  o’erhung  the  vale  of  Ajalon, 

And  the  Five  Armies,  by  their  monarchs  led. 
Not  to  mere  mortal  fight,  but  conflict  far  more 
dread. 

How  beautiful,  at  matin’s  early  prime, 

Valley,  andmouutain,  and  that  city  fair! 
Magnificent,  yet  fearfully  sublime. 

In  few  brief  hours  the  scene  depicted  there  ! 
Below  the  battle  raged,  and  high  in  air 
The  gathering  clouds,  with  tempest  in  tneir 
womb,' 

A  supernatural  darkness  seem’d  to  wear  : 

As  heralding,  toy  their  portentous  gloom. 
Victory  to  Israel’s  host,  her  foes’  impending 
doom  ! 

Upon  a  jutting  crag,  below  the  height 
Where  stands  the  royal  city  in  its  pride. 

The  ark  is  rested  !  in  the  people’s  sight 
The  priests  and  Joshua  standing  by  its  side  ; 
Awhile  the  chief  the  sea  of  battle  eyed. 

Which  heaved  beneath:  —  in  accents  undis¬ 
mayed, 

u  Sun,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon!”  he  cried, 

‘‘  And  thou,  0  Moon,  o’er  Ajalon  be  stayed  I” 
And  holiest  records  tell  the  mandate  was  obeyed. 

Look  on  the  horrid  conflict;  mark  the  stream 
Of  lurid  and  unnatural  light  that  falls, 

Like  some  wild  meteor’s  bright  terrific  gleam. 
On  Gibeon’s  steep  and  battiemented  walls ; 
Her  royal  palace,  and  her  pillared  halls, 
Seeming  more  gorgeous  in  its  vivid  blaze  ! 
While  o’er  proud  Lebanon  the  storm  appals, 

In  jagged  lines  the  arrowy  lightning  plays. 
Soften’d  to  Israel’s  sight  by  intervening  haze. 

But  o’er  the  Amoritish  camp  the  cloud 
Bursts  in  its  fury  !  on  the  race  abhorred 
The  parting  heavens,  as  from  a  pitchy  shroud. 
Their  desolating  hail  storm’s  wrath  out  poured, 
More  vengeful  in  its  ire  than  Israel’s  sword  ! 

Thus  w  as  deliverance  unto  Gibeon  show  n  ;  , 

And  by  (he  fearful  battle  of  the  Lord, 

The  army  of  the  Amorites  o’erthrown, 

And  the  almighty  power  of  Israel’s  God  made 
known. 


Made  known  by  marvels  awfully  sublime  1 
Yet  far  more  glorious  in  the  Christian's  sight 
Than  these  stern  terrors  of  the  olden  time. 

The  gentler  splendours  of  that  peaceful  night. 
When  opening  clouds  display’d,  in  vision  bright. 
The  heavenly  host  to  Bethlehem’s  shepherd 
train, 

Shedding  around  them  more  than  cloudless  light ! 

“  Glory  to  God  on  high  1”  their  opening  strain. 
Its  chorus,  “  Peace  on  earth  !”  its  theme  Mes¬ 
siah’s  reign  ! 

Bernard  Barto?Vs  New  Year's  Eve,  §c. 


MAKING  ACQUAINTANCE. 
What  could  be  more  natural  than  for 
Mr.  Jackson  to  say  to  Dr.  Smith,  “  I 
am  going  to  call  on  Markham  ?”  And 
what  could  be  more  natural  than  for  Dr. 
Smith  to  say,  “  1  will  go  with  you,  and 
you  may  introduce  me  ?”  So  then  Mark¬ 
ham’s  friend,  Jackson,  leaves  his  card, 
and  Jackson’s  friend,  Dr.  Smith,  leaves 
his  card  too. — Rank  and  Talent. 


gentlemen’s  fashions. 

We  read  much  of  the  luxurious  effem¬ 
inacy  of  the  old  Romans,  their  fantasti¬ 
cally  curled  hair,  their  favourite  robes, 
&c. ;  but  what  will  posterity  think  of 
some  of  the  modes  of  puppyism  in  our 
times,  when  they  read  in  a  chronicle  of 
fashion,  dated  1829,  that  gentlemen  wore 
elegant  drab  cloth  opera  manteaux  lined 
with  scarlet  velvet,  and  confined  at  the 
collar  with  a  gold  chain  !  In  another 
dress,  the  waistcoat  is  directed  to  be  made 
of  u  a  very  beautiful  white  embroidered 
velvet “  some  young  men  have  ap¬ 
peared  at  halls  with  blue  dress  gloves 
embroidered  with  white ;”  u  the  system 
of  the  cravat  is  to  form  the  organization 
of  linen  on  the  breast,”  the  very  “march” 
of  foppery ;  u  cloaks  of  the  gentlemen 
lined  with  plush  silk  of  celestial  blue 
“  at  balls  our  young  exquisites  sport 
pocket-handkerchiefs  of  fine  lawn,  with 
a  hem  as  broad  as  their  thumbs ;  the 
corners  only  are  embroidered  “  shoes 
tied  with  a  small  rosette  “  a  young 
gentleman  now  suffers  his  hair  to  grow, 
has  it  curled,  and  parted  on  the  left  side 
of  the  forehead,”  &c.  &c. — This  out- 
herods  Herod. 


PICTURE  OF  LONDON. 

A  new  edition  of  this  very  useful  and 
attractive  volume  has  just  appeared,  re- 
edited  by  Mr.  Britton,  who,  by  his  ex¬ 
tensive  architectural  knowledge,  as  well 
as  by  his  popular  style  of  imparting  that 
knowledge,  is  calculated  to  produce  a 
better  u  Picture  of  London”  than  any 
other  writer  within  our  acquaintance.  The 
introduction  is,  of  course,  the  most  novel 
part  of  this  edition,  and  as  it  enables  Mr. 
Britton  to  embody  much  authentic  in¬ 
formation  on  the  public  works  now  in 
progress,  we  have  abridged  a  few  of  these 
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details,  which  will  be  found  in  a  Supple¬ 
ment  published  with  the  present  Number. 
The  Picture  oj  London  was,  we  believe, 
first  printed  in  lHOfi;  and  the  extensive 
patronage  which  it  ha3  enjoyed  during 
twenty-two  years  has  been  well  deserved 
by  its  progressive  completeness. 


SSCpe  Jjclector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS 

RANK  AND  TALENT. 

By  the  Author  of  Penelope ,  or  Love's 
Labour  Lost. 

In  our  last  volume  we  devoted  nearly  six 
of  our  columns  to  an  outline  of  the  pre¬ 
decessor  of  the  present  work,  or  the  novel 
of  Penelope.  We  there  stated  our  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  author’s  talents  in  a  peculiar 
style  of  novel-writing — a  sort  of  mixture 
of  satire  and  fashion,  without  the  starch- 
ness  of  the  one,  or  the  silly  affectation  of 
the  other — abounding  in  well-drawn  pic¬ 
tures  of  real  life,  free  from  caricature, 
and  teeming  with  home-truths,  in  them¬ 
selves  of  such  plainness  and  ready  appli¬ 
cation,  as  to  make  precept  and  example 
follow  on  with  near  approaches  to  proba¬ 
bility  and  truth. 

Tho  author’s  forte  unquestionably  lies 
in  this  species  of  writing,  and  his  “  Rank 
and  Talent  ”  will,  we  think,  bear  us  out 
in  this  opinion.  The  story  or  canvass  of 
the  novel  is  simple,  and  well  prepared 
for  his  sketches  and  finished  portraits  of 
character.  They  belong  to  fashionable 
and  middle  life,  and  the  conceits  and  ec¬ 
centricities,  as  well  as  the  straightforward 
integrity  of  their  stations  are  illustrated 
with  peculiar  force.  Sound  moral  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  are  occasionally 
introduced  with  great  tact,  for  the  author 
is  no  stranger  to  the  inmost  workings  and 
recesses  of  the  human  heart;  and  he 
adapts  these  lessons,  and  dovetails  them 
with  the  narrative,  in  a  clever  and  agree¬ 
able  style. 

The  outline  of  the  story  may  be  briefly 
told.  The  Hon.  Philip  Mardndale  has 
an  action  brought  against  him,  at  the 
assizes,  for  the  false  imprisonment  of  one 
Richard  Smith,  as  a  poacher  ;  although 
the  object  of  the  defendant  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  girl  residing  with  the  defendant. 
Clara  Rivolta  is  rudely  cross-examined 
as  a  witness  ;  whilst  the  plaintiff’s  case  is 
conducted  by  Horatio  Markham,  an  in¬ 
telligent  young  barrister,  whose  parents 
reside  in  the  town  where  the  action  is 
tried.  The  cousin  of  the  defendant,  Mr. 
John  Martindale,  an  eccentric  old  gentle¬ 


man  who  builds  an  abbey  for  his  titled 
relative  to  occupy,  whilst  he  himself 
lives  in  a  cottage  on  the  estate  ;  seeks  an 
acquaintance  with  Markham.  These 
parties  reside  at  Brigland,  and  Philip 
Martindale,  a  dissipated  lover  of  the 
turf,  who  is  dependent  on  his  capricious 
cousin  for  his  supplies;  and  Horatio 
Markham,  the  hero,  aTe  fhus  introduced. 
Then  we  have  a  country  curate  of  the 
higher  order,  together  with  his  loqua¬ 
cious  half ;  which  are  excellent  portraits. 

John  Martindale  is  one  of  those  eccen¬ 
tric  beings — half-aristocrat,  and  half¬ 
liberal,  which  are  more  rare  in  society 
than  they  were  fifty  years  since ;  and 
upon  this  curious  compound  turns  the 
narrative.  Clara  Rivolta  and  Iter  mother, 
Signora  Rivolta,  the  wife  of  Colonel  R. 
quit  their  native  Italy,  and  visit  Brig- 
land,  where  old  Martindale,  on  the  dis¬ 
covery,  acknowledges  the  Signora  as  the 
fruit  of  an  early  imprudence  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  finally  leaves  them  a  large 
fortune.  Clara  is  married  to  Markham, 
and  Philip  Martindale,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Trimmerstone,  marries  a  gay,  giddy 
girl,  who  elopes  with  a  perfumed  puppy 
of  the  first  fragrance. 

The  round  of  the  earl’s  dissipation  is 
but  a  sorry  picture  of  the  prostitution  of 
rank  ;  but  the  connexion  leads  us  into  a 
succession  of  scenes  of  fashionable  life, 
which  are  vividly  drawn,  as  are  two  or  three 
of  their  adjuncts, — a  popular  west-end 
preacher,  an  anti-nervous  physician,  the 
dandy  already  mentioned,  a  noble  gam¬ 
bler,  and  a  rich  city  knight  and  his  as¬ 
piring  family — all  of  which  are  to  the 
life. 

Our  extracts  must  be  detached  from 
the  narrative ;  but  they  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  felicitous  vein  in  which  the 
characters  are  drawn. 

The  means  by  which  Signora  Rivolta 
is  discovered  by  Martindale,  is  well  ma¬ 
naged.  One  morning  after  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  had  been  amusing  his  visiters 
with  some  Italian  views, 

Mr.  Denver,  the  curate,  introduced  to 
Mr.  Martindale  with  great  parade  Colonel 
Rivolta,  whom  he  described  as  having 
recently  made  his  escape  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  where  he  was  exposed  to  persecu¬ 
tion,  if  not  to  death,  on  account  of  his 
political  opinions.  The  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  the 
colonel  had  previously  to  his  own  arrival 
in  England  sent  over  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  whom  he  had  committed  to  the  care 
of  Richard  Smith  ;  that  with  them  he 
had  also  transmitted  some  property, 
which  old  Richard  bad  invested  for  their 
use  and  benefit ;  that  unfortunately  the 
very  first  night  of  the  colonel’s  arrival  at 
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Brigland,  the  cottage  in  which  Richard 
Smith  dwelt  had  been  robbed  by  a  gip¬ 
sy  ;  that  in  consequence  of  that  event 
the  poor  old  man  had  been  so  seriously 
alarmed,  that  he  had  been  totally  unable 
to  attend  to  any  thing,  and  that  he  had 
died,  leaving  this  poor  foreigner  in  a 
strange  land  not  knowing  how  to  proceed 
as  to  the  recovery  of  his  little  property. 
After  an  interview,  in  which  Martin  dale 
promises  the  colonel  his  assistance,  the 
latter  was  rising  to  take  leave,  when  his 
eye  was  arrested  by  a  print  which  Mr. 
Martindale  held  in  his  hand,  and  which 
lie  had  unrolled  while  he  was  talking.  As 
soon  as  the  colonel  saw  the  picture,  he 
recognised  the  scene  which  it  represented, 
and  uttered  an  ejaculation,  indicative  of 
surprise  and  pleasure.  Mr.  Martiqdale 
then,  for  the  first  time,  observed  the  print, 
and  noticed  its  subject ;  he  also  looked 
upon  it  with  surprise,  but  not  with  plea¬ 
sure  ;  and  then  he  asked  the  stranger  if 
that  scene  were  familiar  to  him,  with 
very  great  emotion  the  colonel  replied  : — 
44  That  scene  brings  to  my  recollection 
the  happiest  day  of  my  life.” 

For  a  few  seconds  the  party  were  totally 
silent ;  for  the  clergyman  and  the  foreigner 
were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  at 
the  altered  looks  of  the  old  gentleman, 
and  were  surprised  to  see  him  crushing 
the  picture  in  both  hands.  He  then,  as 
if  with  an  effort  of  great  resolution,  ex¬ 
claimed  : — 44  And  it  brings  to  my  recol¬ 
lection  the  most  miserable  day  of  my 
life.” 

*  *  *  * 

The  agitation  of  the  old  gentleman 
abated,  and  he  replied  :  44 1  thank  you 

for  your  kindness,  sir,  but  my  sorrow 
arises  from  self-reproach.  I  have  inflicted 
injuries  which  can  never  be  redressed.” 

He  hesitated,  as  if  wishing,  but  dread¬ 
ing  to  say  more.  Then  changing  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  as  if  he  were  about  to  speak 
on  some  totally  different  subject,  he  con¬ 
tinued  addressing  himself  to  Colonel  Ki- 
volta  : — 44  I  presume,  sir,  you  are  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Genoa,  or  you  are  very  familiar 
with  that  city.”  44  1  was  born,”  replied 
the  foreigner,  44  at  Naples  ;  but  very 
early  in  life  I  was  removed  to  Genoa, 
that  I  might  be  engaged  in  merchandize ; 
for  my  patrimony  was  very  small,  and 
my  relations  would  have  despised  me, 
had  I  endeavoured  by  any  occupation  to 
gain  a  livelihood  in  my  native  city.” 
44  Then  you  were  not  originally  destined 
for  the  army  ?”  44  I  was  not ;  but  after 

I  had  been  some  few  years  in  Genoa,  I 
began  to  grow  weary  of  the  pursuits  of 
merchandize,  and  indeed  to  feel  some  of 
that  pride  of  which  1  had  accused  my  re¬ 
lations,  and  I  thought  that  I  should  be 


satisfied  with  very  little  if  I  might  be  free 
from  the  occupation  of  the  merchant ;  and 
while  I  was  so  thinking,  I  met  by  chance 
an  old  acquaintance  who  persuaded  me  to 
undertake  the  profession  of  arms,  to  which 
I  was  indeed  not  reluctant.  And  so  I 
left  my  merchandise,  and  did  not  see  Ge¬ 
noa  again  for  nearly  two  years.  It  was 
then  that  I  was  so  much  interested  in  that 
scene  which  the  picture  portrays  ;  for  in 
a  very  small  house  which  is  in  the  same 
street,  directly  opposite  to  that  palace, 
there  lived  an  old  woman,  whose  name 
was - 

The  attention  of  the  old  gentleman 
had  been  powerfully  arrested  by  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Italian’s  narrative  ;  and 
he  listened  very  calmly  till  the  narrator 
arrived  at  the  point  when  he  was  about 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  old  woman 
who  lived  opposite  to  the  palace  in  ques¬ 
tion  :  then  was  Mr.  Martindale  again  ex¬ 
cited,  and  without  waiting  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  sentence,  interrupted  it  by 
exclaiming  :  44  Ah  !  what  !  do  you  know 
that  old  woman  ?  Is  she  living  ?  Where 
is  she  ? — Stop — no — let  me  see — impos¬ 
sible  ! — Why  I  must  be  nearly  seventy 
— yes — are  you  sure  ?  Is  not  her  name 
Bianchi ?” 

To  this  hurried  and  contused  mass  of  in¬ 
terrogation,  the  colonel  replied  that  her 
name  was  Bianchi;  but  that  she  had  died 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  at  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  being  at  the  time  of  her  death 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  Hearing  this, 
the  old  gentleman  assumed  a  great  calm¬ 
ness  and  composure  of  manner,  though 
he  trembled  as  if  in  an  ague  ;  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  astonished  clergyman,  who  was 
pleasing  himself  with  the  anticipation  of 
some  catastrophe  or  anecdote  which  might 
form  a  fine  subject  for  town-talk,  he  very 
deliberately  said  : — 44  Mr.  Denver,  I  beg 
I  may  not  intrude  any  longer  on  your 
valuable  time.  This  gentleman,  I  find, 
can  give  me  some  account  of  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  mine.  The  inquiries  may 
not  be  interesting  to  you.  Make  my  best 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Denver.” 

When  this  good  man  was  withdrawn, 
Mr.  Martindale  requested  the  stranger  to 
be  seated ;  and  unmindful  of  the  guests 
whom  he  had  left  to  amuse  themselves 
and  each  other,  he  commenced  very  deli¬ 
berately  to  examine  the  foreigner  con¬ 
cerning  those  matters  which  had  so 
strongly  excited  his  feelings. 

44  You  tell  me,”  said  Mr.  Martindale, 
44  that  the  old  woman,  Bianchi,  has  been 
dead  nearly  twenty  years.  Now,  my  good 
friend,  can  you  inform  me  how  long  you 
were  acquainted  with  this  old  woman  be¬ 
fore  her  death.”  44  1  knew  her,”  replied 
the  colonel,  44  only  for  about  four  years 
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before  she  died.”  “  And  had  you  much 
intimacy  with  her,  so  as  to  hear  her  talk 
about  former  days.”  “  Very  often  in¬ 
deed,”  replied  the  foreigner,  “  did  she 
talk  about  the  past ;  for  as  her  age  was 
very  great,  and  her  memory  was  very 
good,  it  was  great  interest  to  hear  her  tell 
of  ancient  things  ;  and  she  was  a  woman 
of  most  excellent  understanding,  and 
very  benevolent  in  her  disposition.  In¬ 
deed,  I  can  say  that  I  loved  the  old  wo¬ 
man  much,  very  much  indeed.  I  was 
sorry  at  her  death.”  “  But  tell  me,” 
said  Mr.  Martindale,  impatiently,  u  did 
you  ever  hear  her  say  any  thing  of  an 
infant — an  orphan  that  was  committed  to 
iter  care  nearly  forty  years  ago  ?”  At  this 
question,  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  bright¬ 
ened,  and  his  face  was  overspread  with  a 
smile  of  delight,  when  he  replied  :  “  Oh 
yes,  much  indeed,  much  indeed  !  that 
orphan  is  my  wife.  ” 

This  rapidity  of  explanation  was  almost 
too  much  for  the  old  gentleman’s  feelings. 
His  limbs  had  been  trembling  with  the 
agitation  arising  from  thus  reverting  to 
days  and  events  long  passed ;  and  he  had 
entertained  some  hope  from  the  language 
of  the  foreigner,  that  he  might  gain  some 
intelligence  concerning  one  that  had  been 
forgotten,  but  whose  image  was  again  re¬ 
vived  in  his  memory.  He  had  thought 
but  lightly  in  the  days  of  his  youth  of 
that  which  he  then  called  folly,  but  more 
seriously  in  the  days  of  his  age  of  that 
same  conduct  which  then  he  called  vice. 
It  would  have  been  happiness  to  his  soul, 
could  an  opportunity  have  been  afforded 
him  of  making  something  like  amends  to 
the  representatives  of  the  injured,  even 
though  the  injured  had  been  long  asleep 
in  the  grave.  When  all  at  once,  therefore, 
the  intelligence  burst  upon  him,  that  one 
was  living  in  whom  he  possessed  an  in¬ 
terest,  and  over  whose  destiny  he  should 
have  watched,  but  whom  he  had  neglected 
and  forgotten,  he  felt  his  soul  melt  within 
him  ;  and  well  it  was  for  him  that  he 
found  relief  in  tears.  Surprised  beyond 
measure  was  Colonel  Rivolta,  when  he 
observed  the  effect  produced  on  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tindale,  and  heard  the  old  gentleman  say 
with  trembling  voice  And  that  or¬ 
phan,  sir,  is  my  daughter.”  He  paused 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  his  companion 
was  too  much  astonished  and  interested 
to  interrupt  him  :  recovering  himself,  ‘he 
continued  :  For  many  years  after  that 
child  was  born,  I  had  not  the  means  of 
making  any  other  provision  for  it  than 
placing  it  under  the  care  of  the  old  wo¬ 
man  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking.  I 
gave  her  such  compensation  as  my  cir¬ 
cumstances  then  allowed  ;  and  as  the 
mother  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 


infant,  I  thought  myself  freed  from  all 
farther  responsibility  when  I  had  made 
provision  for  the  infant.  I  endeavoured, 
indeed,  to  forget  the  event  altogether  ; 
and  as  I  wished  to  form  a  respectable 
connexion  in  marriage,  I  took  especial 
care  to  conceal  this  transgression.  How¬ 
ever,  various  circumstances  prevented  me 
from  time  to  time  from  entering  into  the 
married  state ;  and  having  within  the 
last  twelve  years  come  into  the  possession 
of  larger  property  than  I  had  ever  antici¬ 
pated,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  should 
be  living  at  Genoa  a  child  of  mine,  then 
indeed  long  past  childhood.  I  wrote  to 
Genoa,  and  had  no  answer  ;  I  went  to 
Genoa,  and  could  find  no  trace  either  of 
my  child  or  of  the  old  woman  to  whose 
care  I  had  entrusted  her ;  and  I  was 
grieved  not  so  much  for  the  loss  of  my 
child,  as  for  the  lack  of  an  opportunity 
of  making  some  amends  for  my  crime.  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  that  she  lives.  To¬ 
morrow  I  will  see  her.” 

Upon  this  interesting  disclosure  hinge 
the  principal  incidents.  In  the  course  of 
these  are  some  admirable  pleasantries ; 
especially  a  horse-race,  and  the  decrip- 
tion  of  Trimmerstone,  in  vol.  i. ;  and  the 
clerical  prig,  and  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
dangle  Tippetson,  in  vol.  ii. 

The  Earl  of  Trimmerstone’s  portrait, 
after  old  Martindale’s  death  is  well 
drawn  : 

The  Earl  of  Trimmerstone  was  de¬ 
pressed  in  spirits ;  it  is  indeed  very  natu¬ 
ral  that  he  should  be.  The  life  which  he 
had  led,  the  companions  with  whom  he 
had  associated,  the  disappointments  which 
he  had  experienced,  his  foolish  marriage, 
the  disgraceful  conduct  of  his  silly  coun¬ 
tess,  the  taunts  and  reproaches  of  his 
opulent  relative,  the  weariness  and  dis¬ 
gust  that  he  felt  in  having  nothing  to  do, 
and  the  annoyance  of  an  empty  title, 
which  merely  mocked  him  with  the  epi¬ 
thet  of  right  honourable,  all  these  things 
combined  to  render  him  almost  disgusted 
with,  and  weary  of  life.  His  solitude 
was  soon  invaded  by  a  visit  from  the 
Rev.  Marmaduke  Sprout,  rector  of  Trim¬ 
merstone,  who  wa3  rather  fanatical  in  his 
theology,  and  finical  in  attire  and  address. 
He  could  presently  render  himself  agree¬ 
able  to  any  person  of  exalted  rank  by  his 
very  courteous  and  conciliating  demea¬ 
nour  ;  and  he  possessed  a  peculiar  soft¬ 
ness  and  gentleness  of  manner,  with  which 
indeed  the  Earl  of  Trimmerstone  would, 
in  his  past  days  of  cock-fighting,  horse¬ 
racing,  and  boxing,  have  been  thoroughly 
disgusted.  But  his  lordship  was  quite 
an  altered  man.  Formerly,  the  lowest 
pursuits  under  the  name  of  sport  or  fancy 
had  been  agreeable  to  his  lordship ;  and 
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every  specie3  of  religious  sentiment  he 
had  regarded  with  the  profoundest  con¬ 
tempt  and  the  most  unmingled  abhor¬ 
rence.  But  now  he  was  sick,  and  weary 
of  all  these  things  !  and  because  one  ex¬ 
treme  was  purely  offensive  and  weari¬ 
some,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  op¬ 
posite  must  be  truly  delightful  and  highly 
consistent,  and  so  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr,  Sprout,  he  changed  and  reversed  all 
his  habits,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
From  staking  thousands  at  a  horse-race, 
he  turned  up  his  eyes  at  the  grievous 
abomination  of  half-crown  whist;  and, 
indeed,  had  he  been  disposed  to  card¬ 
playing,  he  could  not  have  indulged  him¬ 
self  at  Trimmerstone,  for  Mr.  Sprout 
had  banished  almost  all  card-playing 
from  the  place,  so  that  there  was  not  a 
pack  of  cards  in  the  parish,  except  two 
or  three  mutilated  well-thumbed  packs  of 
quadrille-cards,  which  were  still  used  by 
a  knot  of  antiquated  spinsters  worthy  of 
the  good  old  days  of  Sacheverel  and  High 
Church.  Quadrille-cards  will  not  do  for 
whist,  for  all  the  eights,  nines,  and  tens 
are  thrown  out.  Formerly,  Lord  Trim¬ 
merstone  used  to  be  proud  of  giving  some 
of  his  acquaintance  a  sumptuous  dinner  ; 
but  now  he  had  changed  all  that,  and  he 
only  kept  one  female  cook,  who  could 
just  manage  to  make  a  comfortable  and 
snug  little  dish  or  two  for  his  lordship’s 
own  self,  occasionally  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sprout.  Formerly,  his  lord- 
ship  had  been  disposed  to  be  lively,  and 
oftentimes  facetious ;  but  now  he  was 
prodigiously  grave,  and  almost  sulky. 
Formerly,  his  lordship  never  went  to 
church ;  now  he  went  twice  every  Sun¬ 
day,  and  said  Amen  as  loud  as  the  clerk, 
and  with  much  more  solemnity,  for  the 
clerk  did  not  turn  up  his  eyes  for  fear  of 
losing  the  place.  Formerly,  his  lordship 
had  been  very  candid ;  now  he  had  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  censorious,  and  he 
seemed  to  measure  his  religion  by  the 
severity  with  which  he  reproved  trans¬ 
gressors.  His  lordship  several  times  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Trimmerstone  go  to  church  twice  every 
Sunday,  except  his  own  cook.  But  in 
this  his  lordship  could  not  succeed,  and 
indeed  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  could 
not ;  for  if  he  had,  the  church  would 
have  been  so  crowded  that  he  could  not 
have  enjoyed  a  great,  large,  lined,  stuff¬ 
ed,  padded,  carpeted  pew  for  himself. 

In  another  portion  of  the  Mirror  we 
have  quoted  half  a  dozen  of  the  author’s 
amenities  just  to  show  the  reader  that  in 
depicting  the  follies  of  fashionable  life, 
there  is  less  fiddle-faddle — less  rank  than 
talent — and  more  sense  than  in  many 
other  chronicles  of  the  ton. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

33ut>Iic  ^journals. 

MAXIMS  OP  JOHN  BULLISM. 
When  you  travel  in  a  stage-coach,  make 
all  the  passengers,  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side,  fully  acquainted  with  your  name, 
business,  and  objects  in  travelling,  before 
five  minutes  have  elapsed.  Among  the 
rest,  be  sure  you  give  them  to  think  you 
are  a  man  of  property,  and  the  personal 
friend  of  at  least  half-a-dozen  nobles  or 
members  of  parliament.  If  in  trade,  in¬ 
form  them  you  have  something  very  hand¬ 
some  in  the  three  per  cents.,  and  live  on 
terms  of  perfect  familiarity  with  the  great 
Jew. 

Honesty  is  the  best  and  most  profitable 
policy  in  the  long  run,  but  there  are  a 
thousand  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice. 

Do  no  charity  oy  stealth ;  it  is  never 
repaid  in  this  world  to  any  advantage  ; 
do  it  openly,  and  there  are  chances  of  its 
returning  cent  per  cent 

¥ou  may  keep  a  running  horse,  or  two, 
though  you  are  a  magistrate  sworn  to  put 
down  gambling  :  you  need  not  bet  upon 
the  race-course  yourself.  You  may  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Fishmongers’  Hall,  and  go  there 
without  throwing  the  dice.  You  may 
share  the  profits  of  a  roulette  table,  with¬ 
out  venturing  your  luck.  It  is  strange 
that  vulgar  understandings  cannot  discri¬ 
minate  in  these  matters  ! 

When  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
finally  to  do  any  thing,  ask  the  advice  of 
your  friend  about  it.  The  act  of  con¬ 
sultation  will  please  him,  and  you  will 
be  none  the  worse. 

Human  happiness  is  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete  in  a  ratio  with  successful  pecuniary 
accumulation. 

If  you  enter  a  drawing-room  before 
dinner  a  little  time  too  early,  and  find 
yourself  vis-a-vis  with  an  unlucky  visiter 
as  forlorn  as  yourself,  do  not  utter  a  word. 
The  chances  are,  nine  out  of  ten,  he  will 
not  speak  first,  that  is,  if  he  be  a  true 
Briton.  Stare  at  him  as  hard  as  you  can. 

If  you  meet  a  lady  in  society,  old  or 
young,  married  or  single,  who  equals  you 
in  argument,  or  rises  superior  to  the 
thousand  and  one  automatons  disgorged 
monthly  from  fashionable  boarding- 
schools,  report  her  a  has  bleu  to  your  male 
acquaintances,  and  warn  her  own  sex  to 
shun  her. 

When  you  meet  an  inferior  in  a  public 
street,  it  is  your  duty  to  cut  him,  if  any 
one  who  knows  you  is  in  sight.  If  you 
cannot  escape  a  recognition,  do  it  with  as 
little  parade  as  possible — a  movement  of 
the  lips  is  sufficient — and  walk  on  at  a 
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quick  rate.  Who  knows  but  the  Lord 
Mayor,  or  Mr.  Alderman  Blow  bladder, 
may  observe  you  ? 

A  grain  of  impudence  will  fetch  more 
in  the  market  than  twelve  bushels  of 
modesty. 

In  the  scale  of  dignities  two  Cheapside 
chaises  make  one  Stanhope  ;  two  Stan¬ 
hopes  a  cab ;  two  cabs  a  landaulet  and 
pair ;  and  so  on  up  to  the  state-coach  ; 
and  as  their  numerical  relation,  so  is  the 
degree  of  respect  they  may  justly  exact. 

If  you  visit  foreign  parts,  and  meet  a 
countryman  who  may  be  useful  to  you, 
do  not  hesitate  to  avail  yourself  of  his 
services;  but  be  sure  never  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  should  you  meet  in  your  na¬ 
tive  land,  unless  he  receive  some  other 
introduction  to  you,  and  you  have  it  on 
creditable  evidence  that  he  is  a  man  of 
good  property. 

Never  allow  reason  weight  in  any  thing 
you  have  resolved  to  be  right  that  is  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  Reason  may  be  useful  in 
mathematics,  to  men  of  genius,  and  to 
scholars ;  but  it  has  little  to  do  with 
every-day  existence,  with  the  Three  per 
Cents,  the  national  revenue,  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  the  India  House. 

Never  get  acquainted  with  your  next- 
door  neighbour,  unless  you  find  he  is  in 
good  pecuniary  circumstances.  If  you 
meet  on  the  highway,  or  touch  elbows  at 
your  respective  fore-doors,  look  at  each 
other  like  two  strange  tom-cats,  and  pur¬ 
sue  your  way. 

Commiserate  the  fate  of  a  Thurtell, 
a  Probert,  or  a  Corder,  sent  (ripened  for 
heaven  in  a  forty-eight  hours’  probation 
by  a  Newgate  chaplain)  out  of  the  world 
their  hellish  acts  have  so  sullied  ;  but 
sympathise  not  with  a  Riego  or  a  Canaris. 
Heroic  vice  was  always  spiriting  ;  heroic 
virtue  is  phlegmatic.  John  Bull’s  con¬ 
stitution  is  only  acted  upon  by  strong 
excitement. 

When  you  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor, 
or  any  of  the  Aldermen  of  Brobdignag, 
and  they  attempt  to  exhibit  their  skill  at 
repartee,  be  sure  decide  the  wealthiest  to 
be  the  wittiest.  It  will  insure  you  a  good 
dinner  another  time,  perhaps  something 
more. 

In  choosing  a  wite,  prefer  even  Bristol 
ugliness  to  beauty,  especially  if  there  be 
a  fortune.  Beauty  will  change,  intellect 
may  be  too  much  for  you,  but  ugliness 
will  be  true  to  you  as  to  itself ;  besides 
its  advantage  of  preserving  you  from  the 
effects  of  conjugal  frailty. 

A  judge’s  wig  is  a  Delphic  mystery, 
whether  brains  be  in  it  or  not.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  sublunary  wisdom — an  um¬ 
brella  over  an  oracle. 

When  you  dine  at  a  public  dinner, 


always  take  your  seat  opposite  a  favour¬ 
ite  dish.  Curve  it  yourself,  and  select 
the  choicest  bits,  then  leave  it  to  your 
right-hand  neighbour  to  help  the  rest  of 
the  company. 

Always  stick  your  napkin  in  your  but¬ 
ton-hole  at  the  dinner  table,  if  you  admit 
such  French  superfluities  at  all.  Eat 
with  the  sharp  edge  of  your  knife  to¬ 
wards  your  mouth  ;  forks  won’t  take  up 
gravy.  Never  wipe  your  lips  when  you 
take  wine  with  a  lady,  and  till  both  her 
glass  and  your  own  until  daylight  is  not 
visible  through  the  crystal. 

When  Mrs.  Bull  is  obstreperous,  go 
to  the  coffee-house  and  call  for  your  glass. 
It  is  an  excellent  cure  for  her  complaint, 
and  you  will  get  the  latest  news  retailed 
in  the  most  engaging  manner,  with  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  she  is  biting  her 
lips  at  home  in  vexation. 

Never  hold  any  intercourse  with  people 
of  whom  the  world  speaks  ill.  ’Tis 
true  they  may  be,  and  generally  are, 
among  the  very  best  of  mankind,  but  as 
they  are  not  repute'd  to  be  so,  what  is 
that  to  you  ? 

Some  persons  cant  about  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  times  :  believe  them  not ;  this 
is  the  most  saintly  of  ages,  the  most 
pure  of  generations,  considering  its  temp¬ 
tations. 

Vice  at  the  east  and  west  end  of  town, 
is  different  only  in  form  ;  in  substance 
it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  and  in  quality 
is  equal  to  a  grain. 

Never  leave  a  dispute  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration  ;  if  you  are  rich,  always  ap¬ 
peal  to  law,  especially  if  your  opponent 
be  poor.  The  lawyers  will  manage  for 
you  long  before  the  case  gets  up  to  the 
Lords,  and  perhaps  secure  your  rival  in 
banco  reyis  for  expenses.  In  an  arbitra¬ 
tion,  the  case  may  be  decided  against 
you  in  a  twinkling.  It  is  a  capital  thing 
that  justice  and  a  long  purse  are  sworn 
brothers ;  besides,  moneyed  men  should 
have  some  advantage  in  society. 

So  little  is  the  value  of  an  oath  under¬ 
stood  by  any  but  the  Bull  family,  that 
none  but  the  postboys  and  the  vulgar  use 
oaths  in  foreign  nations,  America  ex¬ 
cepted  ;  but  that  country  being  a  chip  of 
the  old  block,  already  rivals  honest  John ; 
outdo  him  she  must  not. 

Lard  your  butter,  wet  your  tobacco, 
pipe- clay  your  flour,  sand  your  sugar, 
sloe-leaf  your  tea,  coal-ash  your  pepper, 
deteriorate  your  drugs,  water  your  li- 
quois,  alloy  your  gold  and  silver,  plun¬ 
der  your  lodgers,  and,  while  none  know 
it,  who  is  the  worse  !  Then  to  church, 
and  thank  God  you  are  not  as  other  men. 

Live  and  talk  as  if  you  were  to  live 
for  ever.  If  you  have  accumulated  tens 
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of  thousands,  try  and  make  them  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands.  Why  should  you 
retire  and  make  way  for  the  industry  of 
others,  while  you  are  able  to  treasure  up 
more. 

Give  credit,  take  credit,  live  upon  cre¬ 
dit  ;  if  you  aie  wealthy,  your  own  mo¬ 
ney  will  be  gathering  interest  at  the  same 
time.  If  you  are  poor,  you  have  no 
other  means  to  live  by. 

In  matters  of  business,  let  there  be  no 
favour.  If  you  are  dealing  with  your 
own  father,  give  nothing  to  him.  Screw 
the  uttermost  farthing,  and,  if  need, 
sell  him. 

Give  only  to  receive 

Men  of  genius  are  fools  ;  the  truly 
great  men  know  how  to  make  money, 
and  money  is  power— the  power  of  mak¬ 
ing  more  money.  Your  men  of  genius 
are  at  best  but  harlequins  with  empty 
pockets. — New  Monthly  Magazine. 


©atftem. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 

THE  OTERA. 

Swift,  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Opera  says,  44  In  half  an  hour 
I  was  tired  of  their  fine  staff.” 

Faustina  and  Cuzzont,  two  celebra. 
ted  opera  singers,  were  such  bitter  rivals, 
that  neither  of  them  would  sing  in  the 
same  room  with  the  other. 


CATS. 

Four  learned  cats  are  now  exhibiting  in 
Regent-street ;  but  as  we  have  not  yet 
left  our  card  with  their  feline  excellencies, 
we  cannot  wink  at  their  perfections. 


SHERWOOD  AND  ROBIN  HOOD. 
The  officers  of  Sherwood  Forest,  famous 
for  having  been  the  head-quarters  of  Robin 
Hood  in  the  16th  century,  were  a  warden, 
nis  lieutenant  and  steward,  a  bow-bearer, 
and  a  ranger,  four  verderers,  twelve  re¬ 
garded,  four  agisters,  and  twelve  keepers 
or  foresters,  all  under  a  chief  forester  ; 
besides  these  there  were  several  woodwards 
for  every  township  within  the  forest,  and 
one  for  every  principal  wood. 

Halbert  H. 


The  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  passing  down 
Piccadilly  with  Sheridan,  as  a  gigantic 
wooden  Highlander  was  just  then  fixing 
at  the  door  of  a  tobacconist,  asked,  what 
was  the  reason  of  this  usual  location. 
“  Ay,  ay,  I  see  it  now,”  said  the  duke, 
<4  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  bargains  here, 


a  man  may  get  the  most  for  his  farthing.” 
44  No,'’  said  Sheridan,  44  it  seems  quite 
the  contrary,  for  if  the  Scotchman  could 
have  driven  any  thing  in  the  way  of  bar¬ 
gain,  he  would  have  gone  in. 

A  Mrs.  Tomlinson  is  mentioned  in 
the  papers  as  having,  lately  died,  worth 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  chiefly  amassed 
by  habits  of  extreme  penury.  She  had, 
before  this  accumulation,  separated  from 
her  husband,  to  whom  she  handsomely 
allowed  five  shillings  a-week.  This  was 
observed  to  realize  the  often -repeated 
saying  of  Solomon — 44  A  virtuous  woman 
is  a  crown  to  her  husband.” 


SUGAR  MADE  FROM  RAGS. 

The  compiler  of  a  Catechism  of  Chemis¬ 
try  up  to  the  latest  date,  says,  44  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  a  pound  of  rags  may 
be  converted  into  more  than  a  pound  of 
sugar,  merely  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid.  When  shreds  of  linen  are  triturated 
(stirred)  in  a  glass  mortar  with  sulphuric 
acid,  they  yield  a  gummy  matter  on  eva¬ 
poration  ;  and  if  this  matter  be  boiled  for 
some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  we 
obtain  a  crystallizable  sugar.” — Now  is 
the  time  to  look  up  all  your  old  rags,  &c. 

A  choral  society,  consisting  of  160  mem¬ 
bers,  has  just  been  established  at  Breslau, 
for  the  cultivation  of  ancient  music. 


JOHN  OF  GAUNT 

There  is  a  curious  tradition  respecting 
the  estate  of  Sutton  Park,  (the  seat  of  Sir 
J.  Burgoyne,)  near  Biggleswade,  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  which  states  it  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  who  gave  it  to  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  proprietor,  named  Roger  Bur¬ 
goyne,  by  the  following  laconic  giant 
I,  John  of  Gaunt, 

Do  give  and  do  grant 
To  Roger  Burgoyne, 

And  the  heirs  of  his  loin, 

Both  Sutton  and  Potton, 

Until  the  world’s  rotten. 

There  is  also  a  moated  site  in  the  park, 
called  44  John  of  Gaunt’s  Castle.” 

J.  H. 

A  neighbouring  village. 


LASTING  BEAUTY. 

Lord  Ailesbury  and  Lady  Strafford 
preserved  their  beauty  so  long,  that  Ho¬ 
race  Walpole  called  them  Huckaback 
beauties ,  that  never  wear  out. 
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See  ihe  Engravings . 

A  delightful  volume,  of  title  almost 
synonymous  with  this  division  of  the 
Mirror,  has  just  been  published.  It 
is  entitled  The  Journal  oj  a  Naturalist  * 
with  the  very  appropriate  motto  of 

• - Plants,  trees,  and  stones,  we  note, 

Birds,  insects,  beasts,  and  many  rural  tilings. 

The  author  in  his  preface,  says, 
“  Many  years  have  now  passed  away 
since  we  were  presented  with  that  very 
interesting  and  amusing  book,  the  u  Na¬ 
tural  History  of  Selborne ;  nor  do  I 
recollect  any  publication  at  all  resembling 
it  having  since  appeared.”-|-  He  then  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  impression  which  this 
book  left  on  his  mind  ;  and  its  having 
given  rise  to  the  present  work,  to  which, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  it  is  a  worthy 
companion. 

Our  “  Naturalist”  resides  in  a  village 
upon  a  very  ancient  road,  connecting 
Bristol  and  Gloucester,  in  a  limestone 
district,  numbering  among  its  picturesque 
beauties,  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Se¬ 
vern,  the  mountains  of  Glamorgan,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  Brecon,  and  their  peaceful 
vales  and  cheerful  cottages  ;  Thornbury, 
with  its  fine  cathedral-like  church  and 
castle,  the  red  cliffs  of  the  Severn,  and 
numberless  antiquities  of  our  ancestors — 
as  roads,  encampments,  aggera,  watch- 
hills,  coins,  lances,  and  other  relics  of 
those  warlike  times.  Labour  and  health¬ 
ful  enjoyment  reign  in  this  district :  for 
it  is  neither  torn  up  for  its  mineral 
wealth,  nor  are  its  natural  beauties  anni¬ 
hilated,  or  the  habits  of  its  population 
corrupted  by  speculation  or  avarice.  A 
portrait  of  “  a  worthy  peasant,”  intro¬ 
duced  by  our  author,  reminds  us  of 

*  We  are  pleased  therefore  to  commence  our 
Supplementary  Sheet  with  such  a  volume  as  the 
present,  which  we  have  reserved  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  feelings  which  it  must  engender  in 
the  reader  will  be  ’ouhly  grateful  in  these  trou¬ 
blous  times  of  strong  political  excitement :  they 
enjoiu  “  peace  on  earth,  and  goodwill  towards 
men,’’  the  Divine  antidote  to  the  storms  of  cori- 
flictins:  interests  and  passions,  and  the  halm 
which  heals  the  thorny  wounds  of  the  world,  that 
cross  every  path  and  tear  the  finest  sympathies 
of  our  nature.  It  adds  moreover,  a  pleasant 
variety  to  the  contents  of  our  sheet,  and  alter¬ 
nates  with  the  vicissitudes  of  enterprise,  in  the 
progress  of  infant  liberty  in  the  New  World,  as 
in  t  lie  Memoirs  of  the  patriot  Miller ; — the  dur¬ 
ing  and  recklessness  of  crime,  as  in  the  vivid 
sketch  of  First  and  Last the  picturesque 
country  and  ceremonies  of  Arabia  and  its  reli¬ 
gious  people,  as  drawn  by  Burckhardt and 
the  architectural  embellishment  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  as  shown  in  Britton's  Picture  of  London. 

f  In  the  Mirhor,  dated  March  1,  1828,  we 
noticed  “  Gilbert  White’s  Natural  History  of 
Selborne,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  house¬ 
hold  books  in  our  language,  and  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  rarity  of  such  works.”  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  early  in 
March,  1S29,  is  “  a  coincidence.” 


- A  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride, 

When  once  destroyed  ,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  passage  quoted  by  the  late  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  in  one  of  bis  finest  speeches  ;  and 
we  often  contrast  this  vigorous  outline  of 
the  people  of  “  merry  England”  with  her 
artificial  state  of  after  times.  Next  are 
a  page  or  two  of  agricultural  chemistry 
{analysis  of  soils )  unfettered  with  tech¬ 
nicals  ;  double  the  space  of  what  may 
strictly  be  called  rural  economy,  ( grass 
lands )  succeed  ;  next  the  culture  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  potato,  and  some  new  obser¬ 
vations  on  “  the  Teazle .” 

Several  pages  on  trees  possess  great 
interest,  as  do  those  on  flowers. 

We  regret  we  have  room  but  !or  a  few 
heads — the  maple — the  Naiuralisi' s  Au¬ 
tumnal  Walk—  the  Economy  of  Animals, 
especially  of  Birds :  we  must  pass  them 
over  to  elucidate  our  engraving  of 

THE  GLOWWORM. 

That  pretty  sparkler  of  our  summer 
evenings,  so  often  made  the  ploughboy’s 
prize,  the  only  brilliant  that  glitters  in 
the  rustic’s  hat,  the  glowworm,  {lampyris 
noctiluca ,)  is  not  found  in  such  numbers 
with  us,  as  in  many  other  places,  where 
these  signal  tapers  glimmer  upon  every 
grassy  bank  ;  yet,  in  some  seasons,  we 
have  a  reasonable  sprinkling  of  them. 
Every  body  probably  knows,  that  the 
male  glowworm  is  a  winged,  erratic  ani¬ 
mal,  yet  may  not  have  seen  him.  He 
has  ever  been  a  scarce  creature  to  me, 
meeting  perhaps  with  one  or  two  in  a 
year  ;  and,  when  found,  always  a  subject 
of  admiration.  Most  creatures  have  their 
eyes  so  placed,  as  to  be  enabled  to  see 
about  them  ;  or,  as  Hook  says  of  the 
liouse-fly,  to  be  “circumspect  animals;” 
but  this  male  glowworm  has  a  contriv¬ 
ance,  by  which  any  upward  or  side  vision 
is  prevented.  Viewed  when  at  rest,  no 
portion  of  his  eyes  is  visible,  but  the  head 
is  margined  with  a  horny  band,  or  plate, 
being  a  character  of  one  of  the  genera  of 
the  order  coleoptera ,  under  which  the 
eyes  are  situate.  This  prevents  all  up¬ 
ward  vision  ;  and  blinds,  or  winkers,  are 
so  fixed  at  the  sides  of  his  eyes,  as  greatly 
to  impede  the  view  of  all  lateral  Objects. 
See  Figures.  The  chief  end  of  this  crea¬ 
ture  in  his  nightly  peregrinations  is  to 
seek  his  mate,  always  beneath  him  on  the 
earth  ;  and  hence  this  apparatus  appears 
designed  to  facilitate  his  search,  confining 
his  view  entirely  to  what  is  before  or  be¬ 
low  him.  The  first  serves  to  direct  his 
flight,  the  other  presents  the  object  of  his 
pursuit :  and  as  we  commonly,  and  with 
advantage,  place  our  hand  over  the  brow, 
to  obstruct  the  rays  of  light  falling  from 
above,  which  enables  us  to  see  clearer  an 
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object  on  the  ground,  so  must  the  pro¬ 
jecting  hood  of  this  creature  converge  the 
visual  rays  to  a  point  beneath. 

Glowworms  emit  light  only  for  a  short 
period  in  the  year;  and  I  have  but  par¬ 
tially  observed  it  after  the  middle  of  July. 

I  have  collected  many  of  these  pretty 
creatures  on  a  bank  before  my  house,  into 
which  they  retire  during  the  winter,  to 
shine  out  again  when  revived  by  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  warmth;  but  in  this  latter  season 
I  have  frequently  missed  certain  of  my 
little  proteges,  and  have  reason  to  appre¬ 
hend,  that  they  formed  the  banquet  of  a 
toad,  that  frequented  the  same  situation. 

Observing  above,  that  the  glowworm 
does  not  emit  light  after  the  14th  of  July, 

I  mean  thereby  that  clear,  steady  light, 
■which  has  rendered  this  creature  so  re¬ 
markable  to  all  persons  ;  for  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  noticed,  deep  in  the  herbage,  a 
faint  evanescent  light  proceeding  from 
these  creatures,  even  as  late  as  August 
and  September.  This  was  particularly 
manifested  September  the  28th,  1820. 
The  evening  was  warm  and  dewy,  and  we 
observed  on  the  house-bank  multitudes  of 
these  small  evanescent  sparks  in  the  grass. 
The  light  displayed  was  very  different 
from  that  which  they  exhibit  in  warm 
summer  months.  Instead  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  green  glow,  that  illumines  all  the 
blades  of  the  surrounding  herbage,  it  was 
a  pale  transient  spot,  visible  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  so  speedily  hidden,  that 
we  were  obliged,  in  order  to  capture  the 
creature,  to  employ  the  light  of  a  candle. 
The  number  of  them,  and  their  actions, 
creeping  away  from  our  sight,  contrary  to 
that  half  lifeless  dulness  observed  in 
summer,  suggested  the  idea,  that  the 
whole  body  had  availed  themselves  of  this 
warm,  moist  evening,  to  migrate  to  their 
winter  station.  A  single  spark  or  so  was 
to  be  seen  some  evenings  after  this,  but 
no  such  large  moving  parties  were  disco¬ 
vered  again.  If  we  conclude,  that  the 
summer  light  of  the  glowworm  is  dis¬ 
played  as  a  signal  taper,  the  appearance 
of  this  autumnal  light  can  have  no  such 
object  in  view,  nor  can  we  rationally  as¬ 
sign  any  use  of  it  to  the  creature  itself, 
unless,  indeed,  it  serves  as  a  point  of 
union  in  these  supposed  migrations,  like 
the  leading  call  in  the  flight  of  night- 
moving  birds.  The  activity  and  numbers 
of  these  insects,  in  the  above-mentioned 
evening,  enabled  me  to  observe  the  fre¬ 
quent  presence  and  disappearance  of  the 
light  of  an  individual,  which  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  will,  but  produced  by 
situation.  During  the  time  the  insect 
crawled  along  the  ground,  or  upon  the 
fine  grass,  the  glow  was  hidden  ;  but  on 
its  mounting  any  little  blade,  or  sprig  of 
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moss,  it  turned  round  and  presented  the 
luminous  caudal  spot,  which,  on  its  fall¬ 
ing  or  regaining  its  level,  was  hidden 
again. 

A  summary  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
year  1825,  very  appropriately  concludes 
the  volume,  from  which  we  may  be 
tempted  to  make  future  extracts. 

THE  TALIPOT  TREE, 

The  first  of  our  Engravings  is  a  species 
of  palm,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  is  oRe  of 
the  most  magnificent  wonders  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  kingdom.  The  leaf  is  circular, 
terminating  in  the  most  beautiful  rays, 
and  folding  up  into  plaits  like  a  fan, 
which,  in  figure,  it  nearly  resembles. 

This  leaf  is  used  in  the  maritime  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Ceylon  as  a  mark  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  each  person  being  allowed  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  these  leaves,  folded  up 
as  fans,  carried  with  him  by  his  servants  ; 
and  also  in  the  Kandian  country,  in  the 
shape  of  a  round,  flat  umbrella  on  a  long 
stick.  The  talipot  leaves  are  likewise  used 
by  the  common  people  to  shelter  them¬ 
selves  from  the  rain,  one  leaf  affording 
sufficient  shelter  for  seven  or  eight  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  also  used  in  making  tents. 
In  1818,  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  gave  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
a  tent  made  of  their  leaves,  large  enough 
to  hold  a  party  of  ten  persons  at  table. 

All  the  books  of  importance  in  Pali 
and  Cingalese,  relative  to  the  religion  of 
Buddhoo,  in  Ceylon,  are  written  on  la¬ 
mina  of  these  leaves,  with  either  a  brass 
or  an  iron  style.  There  are  some  of  these 
books  in  Sir  A.  Johnston’s  collections, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  from  50U  to  600 
years  old,  and  which  are  still  very  perfect. 
In  the  museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
there  is  a  complete  copy  of  the  Pali  book, 
called  the  Pansy apanas  Iatakah ,  writ¬ 
ten  on  1,172  laminm  of  the  finest  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  sort  of  palm  leaf.  Large  as 
the  dimensions  of  the  talipot  leaf  may 
appear,  it  is  exceeded  in  size  by  the  troo- 
lie  of  Surinam,  which  extends  on  the 
ground,  and  has  frequently  been  known 
to  attain  the  width  of  three  feet,  and  the 
length  of  thirty. 

Our  Engraving  is  copied  from  the  Gar¬ 
dener's  Magazine ,  where  it  is  reduced 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  So¬ 
ciety. 

THE  DEATHWATCH  MAGNIFIED. 

Although  the  present  may  be  a  late 
hour  to  dissipate  the  faith  placed  in  signs 
and  tokens,  we  are  persuaded  that  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  insect  will  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers.* 

*  Philosophers  and  wits  have  written  on  this 
subject.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  who  wrote  a  book. 
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The  name  death  watch  was  evidently 
derived  from  the  importance  attached  to 
the  beatings  of  the  insect,  which,  by  su¬ 
perstitious  people,  were  formerly  supposed 
to  prognosticate  death  to  some  one  of  the 
family  in  whose  house  it  was  heard.  The 
natural  size  of  the  insect  is  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  spotted,  with  transparent  wings 
under  the  vagina ,  or  sheath,  a  large  cap 
or  helmet  on  the  head,  and  two  antenna , 
or  feelers,  from  beneath  the  eyes. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  advanced  period  of 
spring  that  these  insects  commence  their 
noise ;  and  which  is  the  call  or  signal  by 
which  they  are  mutually  attracted  to  each 
other,  and  may  be  considered  as  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  call  of  birds.  This  noise  does 
not  arise  from  their  voice,  but  from  the 
insect  beating  on  hard  substances,  with 
the  shield  or  fore  part  of  its  head.  The 
general  number  of  successive  distinct 
strokes  is  from  7  to  9  or  H*  These  are 
given  in  pretty  quick  succession,  and  are 
repeated  at  uncertain  intervals  ;  and  in 
old  houses,  where  the  insects  are  numer¬ 
ous,  they  may  be  heard,  if  the  weather 
be  warm,  almost  every  hour  in  the  day. 
The  noise  exactly  resembles  that  made  by 
beating  moderately  hard  with  the  finger 
on  a  table.  Mr.  Stackhouse  carefully  ob¬ 
served  its  manner  of  beating.  Pie  says, 
the  insect  raises  itself  upon  its  hinder  legs, 
and  with  the  body  somewhat  inclined, 
beats  its  head  with  great  force  and  agility 
against  the  place  on  which  it  stands. 

This  insect,  which  is  the  real  death- 
watch  of  the  vulgar,  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  another  minuter  insect, 
which  makes  a  ticking  noise  like  a  watch ; 
but  instead  of  beating  at  intervals,  it  con¬ 
tinues  its  noise  for  a  considerable  time 
without  intermission.  This  latter  belongs 
to  a  very  different  tribe.  It  is  usually 
found  in  old  wood,  decayed  furniture, 
neglected  books,  &c. ;  and  both  the  male 
and  the  female  have  the  power  of  making 

of  Vulgar  Errors,  remarks  with  great  serious¬ 
ness,  that  the  man  who  could  eradicate  this 
error  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  might  pre¬ 
vent  the  fearful  passions  of  the  heart,  and  many 
cold  sweats  taking  place  in  grandmothers  and 
nurses ’’—Swift  lets  fly  the  shafts  of  satire  in 
these  lines  ; — 

4  woodworm 

That  lies  in  old  wood,  like  a  hare  in  her  form  ; 
With  teeth,  or  with  claws,  it  will  bite,  or  will 
scratch ; 

And  chambermaids  christen  this  worm  a  death- 
watch  ; 

Because,  like  a  watch,  it  always  cries  click ; 
Then  woe  be  to  those  in  the  house  who  are  sick; 
For  sure  as  a  gun  they  will  give  up  the  ghost 
If  the  maggot  cries  ciick  when  it  scratches  the 
post.  t 

Gay,  too,  in  a  pastoral  dirge,  says, 

The  wether’s  bell, 

Before  the  drooping  flock,  toll’d  forth  her  knell ; 
The  solemn  deathwatch  click’d  the  hour  she 
died. 


this  ticking  noise,  in  order  to  attract 
each  other.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Derham  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  naturalist  who  ex¬ 
amined  and  described  this  species  ;  and 
he  says  that  during  the  month  of  July, 
in  one  particular  summer,  they  scarcely 
ever  ceased  to  beat  either  in  day  or  night. 
rIhe  eggs  are  generally  hatched  about 
the  beginning  of  March:  many  of  them 
live  through  the  winter ;  but  during  that 
time,  to  avoid  the  frost,  they  bury  them¬ 
selves  deep  in  dust. 

Mr.  T.  Carpenter  (of  whose  paper  in 
Gilds  Repository  we  have  already  availed 
ourselves)  tells  us  that  these  insects  are 
excellent  anatomists  :  in  order  to  render 
them  useful  in  making  some  delicate  dis¬ 
sections  for  his  microscope,  Mr.  Carpenter 
placed  a  few  of  the  insects  within  a  pill¬ 
box,  with  the  heads  of  three  dead  flies. 
He  found  some  time  afterwards,  that  they 
had  cleared  the  interior  of  some  of  the 
eyes  completely  from  all  the  blood-vessels, 
leaving  the  lenses  in  the  cornea  ^beauti- 
fuliy  transparent. 


birds’  nests. 

The  structure  of  the  nests  of  birds  af¬ 
fords,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able  lessons  in  Natural  History. 

Among  the  most  curious  nests  of  our 
English  birds  may  be  named  that  of  the 
Wren ,  the  long-tailed  Titmouse,  the 
Thrush ,  the  Goldfinch ,  the  Chajfincli , 
the  Magpie ,  and  the  House  Spar¬ 
row  ;  to  these  may  also  be  added  the 
Swallow's,  the  Martin's,  the  Wood 
Pigeon's,  and  the  Wood-Pecker's.  Of 
the  nests  of  Rooks,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  they  are  often  found  to 
the  number  of  six,  or  even  more  in  a 
cluster.  Crows'  nests  are  always  soli¬ 
tary  ;  they  are  similar  in  structure  to 
those  of  the  rook. 

Among  the  nests  of  Foreign  birds, 
that  of  the  Taylor  Bird  deserves  especial 
mention  ;  the  bird  itself  is  a  diminutive 
one,  being  little  more  than  three  inches 
long;  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  India.  The 
nest  is  sometimes  constructed  of  two 
leaves,  one  of  them  dead  ;  the  latter  is 
fixed  to  the  living  one  as  it  hangs  upon 
the  tree,  by  sewing  both  together  in  the 
manner  of  a  pouch  or  purse ;  it  is  open 
at  the  top,  and  the  cavity  is  filled  with 
fine  down  ;  and,  being  suspended  from 
the  branch,  the  birds  are  secure  from  the 
depredations  of  snakes  and  monkeys,  to 
which  they  might  otherwise  fall  a  prey. 

In  Dr.  Latham’s  collection  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  taylor  bird’s  nest,  composed 
of  a  single  large  leaf,  of  a  fibrous  rough 
texture,  about  six  inches  long  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  stalk,  five  inches  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  and  ending  in  a  point.  The 
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sides  of  this  leaf  are  drawn  together  so 
as  to  meet  within  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  ;  within  is  the  nest,  about  four 
inches  deep  and  two  broad,  opening  at 
the  top  ;  the  bottom  of  the  leaf  is  drawn 
upwards,  to  assist  in  the  support  of  it. 
The  interior  nest  is  composed  of  white 
down,  with  here  and  there  a  feather  and 
a  small  portion  of  white  down  inter¬ 
mixed. 

Another  nest  of  this  bird  has  also  been 
described  as  composed  of  several  leaves, 
like  those  of  some  kind  of  hazel  sewed 
together  ;  the  inner  nest  formed  of  dry 
bents,  fibres,  and  hairs,  suspended  from 
a  tree.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
this  bird,  as  well  as  some  others,  varies 
the  structure  of  its  nest  as  occasion  aad 
the  materials  may  require.  These  sin¬ 
gular  works  are  performed  by  the  bird’s 
using  his  bill  instead  of  a  needle,  and 
vegetable  fibres  for  thread. 

The  Rufous  Bee-eater,  or  Merops 
RuJ'us ,  constructs  also  a  very  singular 
nest.  This  bird  is  a  native  of  Buenos 
Ayres  ;  the  nest  is  built  generally  on  the 
naked  great  branch  of  a  tree,  sometimes 
on  the  windows  of  houses,  a  fence,  or 
a  projecting  beam  of  a  high  house  or 
other  building  ;  it  is  composed  of  earth, 
in  the  form  of  a  baker’s  oven,  and  is 
often  built  in  the  short  space  of  two  days, 
both  birds  being  engaged  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
one  thick  ;  a  division  is  within,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  entrance,  and  carried  circu¬ 
larly,  so  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  in 
the  inner  chamber,  on  a  bed  of  grass. 
The  swallow  and  other  birds  often  at¬ 
tempt  to  obtain  possession  of  this  nest, 
but  are  generally  repulsed  by  the  owners. 

Many  of  the  Orioles ’  nests  are  also 
deserving  notice.  The  black  and  yellow 
Oriole ,  inhabiting  South  America,  has  a 
pendent  nest,  shaped  like  an  alembic  ;  it 
is  affixed  to  the  extreme  branches  of  trees; 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  so  many  as  four 
hundred  nests  are  found  hanging  on  the 
same  tree. 

The  Philippine  and  Pensile  Grosbeak 
make  also  very  curious  nests. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  nests 
of  birds,  1  may  notice  here  the  nest  of 
the  Hirundo  esculenta ,  or  Esculent 
Swallow ,  an  inhabitant  of  China  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  nest 
consists  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  in 
shape  resembling  an  apple  cut  down  the 
middle.  The  nests  are  found  in  great 
numbers  together,  and  are  by  the  luxu¬ 
rious  Asiatics  made  into  broths,  and 
otherwise  cooked,  and  are  esteemed  one 
of  the  greatest  dainties  of  the  table ; 
they  are  also  occasionally  used  for  glue. 
— Jennings's  Ornithologia. 
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METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Abridged  from  the  u  Introduction  ”  to 

Britton's  Picture  of  London ,  2 6th  edi¬ 
tion ,  just  published. 

THE  year  1825  will  ever  be  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  metropolis  ;  for  more 
novel  improvements,  changes,  and  events 
occurred  in  that  one  year  than  during  any 
other  corresponding  period.  Schemes  for 
the  formation  of  new  Companies — the 
vast  speculations  arising  out  of  them, 
tending  to  the  aggrandizement  of  a  few 
persons,  and  to  the  ruin  of  others,  with 
the  utilities  of  some,  and  the  futilities 
and  impositions  of  many,— -may  also  be 
said  to  belong  to  this  year. 

Let  us,  however,  take  a  brief  review  of 
the  real  improvements  and  useful  novel¬ 
ties  that  have  been  progressing,  or  have 
commenced  in  London  since  that  singu¬ 
lar  and  eventful  era.  Commencing  at 
the  court,  or  west  end,  we  will  take  an 
imaginary  tour  to  the  east,  adverting  to 
such  new  buildings  as  are  calculated  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  stranger  in  our 
progress.  Without  remarking  on  the  ge¬ 
neral  improvements  of  the  age,  we  shall 
find  enough  to  engross  our  attention  in 
the  particular  objects  before  us.  The 
most  noted,  or  conspicuous  of  these  are  : 

• — 1.  The  New  Palace,  with  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  Park  and  Gardens.  2.  A  Terrace, 
Street,  and  Public  Buildings  on  the  site 
of  Carlton  House.  3.  Belgrave  Square, 
and  the  adjoining  Squares  and  Streets. 
4.  The  Entrance  Lodges  and  Bridge  in 
Hyde  Park,  with  the  improvements  in 
the  Roads  and  Walks  of  the  same.  5. 
The  Regent’s  Park,  with  its  Terraces, 
Villas,  Public  Buildings,  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  Colosseum.  6.  The  London 
University.  7-  The  British  Museum. 
8.  The  Post  Office.  9.  London  Bridge* 
and  its  Vicinity.  10.  St.  Katherine’s 
Docks.  11.  The  New  Buildings  and 
Alterations  connected  with  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  Ministerial  Offices,  and 
others,  at  Charing  Cross.  All  these  rank 
among  the  novelties  and  embellished  fea¬ 
tures  of  London  ;  and  whilst  the  design 
and  execution  of  so  many  public  works 
manifest  the  increasing  taste,  or  luxury  of 
the  age,  they  employ  and  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  numerous  artists,  artisans,  and 
tradesmen. 

Of  the  Royal  Palace ,  suffice  it  to  re¬ 
mark,  in  this  place,  that  it  is  a  large  pile 
of  building, — has  been  carried  on  with 
great  rapidity  of  execution, — its  whole 
exterior  is  stone,  many  parts  of  which  are 


adorned  with  sculptured  statues,  basso- 
relievo,  and  other  ornaments, — that  a 
highly-decorated  triumphal  arch,  com¬ 
posed  of  fine  white  marble,  is  to  be  rais¬ 
ed,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  principal  front — and  that,  the  interior 
is  to  be  splendidly  adorned  with  marble, 
scagliola,  and  other  rich  materials;  whilst 
the  galleries,  armoury,  chapel,  state¬ 
rooms,  &c.  are  to  display  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  ornaments  of  the  cabinet-maker, 
upholsterer,  decorative  painter,  and  other 
artisans. 

The  Park ,  in  front  of  this  palace, 
which  had  continued  for  nearly  a  century 
in  one  state  of  formal,  tasteless  insipi¬ 
dity,  has  been  laid  out  as  a  large  plea¬ 
sure-garden,  interspersed  with  lawn,  clus¬ 
ters  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  winding  walks, 
varied  surface,  and  a  lake,  whose  margin 
is  made  to  wind  with  every  inequality  of 
surface,  spreading  occasionally  intq  a 
broad  expanse,  and  then  contracting  to  a 
narrow  arm.  In  the  midst  of  the  larger 
spaces  are  islands,  covered  with  aquatic 
trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Gardens ,  or  Pleasure  Grounds , 
belonging  to  the  Palace,  partake  of  the 
same  character ;  but  are  adorned  with 
shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers  of  a  more 
choice  description.  A  large  piece  of 
water  is  likewise  formed  in  the  midst  of 
these  Gardens. 

Belgrave  Square ,  and  Vicinity .  Im¬ 
mediately  to  the  west  of  the  boundary- 
wall  of  the  royal  gardens  is  a  tract  of 
ground,  which,  in  1824,  was  open  fields, 
intersected  by  mud-banks,  and  partly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  few  sheds,  and  inhabited  by 
the  lowest  characters  of  society.  In  1829, 
the  same  land,  consisting  of  about  140 
acres,  is  nearly  covered  with  houses  of  the 
largest  size,  surrounding  spacious  squares, 
or  skirting  wide  and  handsome  streets. 
Of  all  the  extraordinary  works  carried 
into  effect  by  London  gentlemen  and 
tradesmen,  we  may  fairly  adduce  this  as 
a  pre-eminent  example.  In  the  space  of 
about  four  years,  the  houses  surrounding 
one  large  square,  called  Belgrave,  have 
been  erected,  some  of  them  finished  and 
occupied,  and  several  others,  of  nearly 
equal  dimensions  and  value,  completed. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  is  Belgrave  Square ,  which  includes 
within  the  front  walls  of  the  houses  an 
area  of  about  ten  acres,  the  centre  of 
which,  enclosed  by  lofty  and  handsome 
railing,  is  laid  out  as  a  pleasure  garden. 
The  whole  of  the  houses  are  large,  lofty, 
and  spacious,  with  stuccoed  fronts, 
porches, balustraded  balconies;  and  those 
in  the  centre  of  each  side  are  decorated 
with  columns,  or  three-quarter  columns, 
vases  on  the  parapet,  &c. 


Of  Eaton  Square ,  one  portion  only  is 
built  at  present :  as  laid  out,  planted,  and 
railed  in,  it  is  intended  to  occupy  an  area 
of  about  fourteen  acres,  and  will  be  bound¬ 
ed  by  four  rows  of  houses  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  like  number  on  the  south 
side,  having  the  king’s  private  road  ex¬ 
tending  east  and  west  through  the  centre. 
It  measures  600  yards  long  by  120  yards 
wide,  between  the  houses.  At  the  eastern 
extremity  is  a  new  church,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Henry  Hakewill,  Esq. 

To  the  north  of  this  district,  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  is  a  large  new  edifice  ap¬ 
propriated  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  It 
is  a  commodious  and  handsome  building, 
from  the  designs  of  B.  Smirke,  Esq.  Near 
it,  and  forming  an  entrance  lodge  to  the 
Palace  Gardens,  is  a  bold,  large,  and 
higluy-decorated  archway,  built  trom  the 
designs  of  Decimus  Burton,  Esq.  Oppo¬ 
site  is  a  screen  of  columns,  with  three  en¬ 
trance  archways,  a  lodge,  &c.  constitut¬ 
ing  an  architectural  entrance  to  Hyde 
Park.  Three  other  lodges,  with  gates, 
by  Mr.  Burton,  form  so  many  other  en¬ 
trances  to  the  Park  from  the  east  and 
north. — Apsley  House ,  the  town  mansion 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  south¬ 
east  angle  of  Hyde  Park,  is  rebuilding 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  B.  and  C. 
Wyatt,  and  will  form  a  handsome  object 
at  this  entrance  to  the  metropolis. 

The  Earl  of  Grosvenor  has  set  a  most 
laudable  example  to  our  opulent  nobility, 
in  the  new  wing  to  his  mansion  in  Gros¬ 
venor  Street,  as  a  gallery  for  his  valuable 
pictures.  It  is  a  handsome  and  imposing 
design,  and  does  honour  to  the  architect, 
Mr.  Cundy. 

The  new  Club  Houses  in  St.  James’s 
Street,  especially  that  near  the  southern 
end,  present  imposing  fronts  ;  and  it  may 
be  added,  that  most  of  the  other  Club 
Houses  have  contributed  very  much  to 
adorn  their  respective  situations,  and  to 
impart  a  strictly  architectural  character 
to  out  street  buildings. 

The  site  of  Carlton  House,  and  its  gar¬ 
dens.,  is  occupied  by  a  wide  street,  by  a 
lofty  terrace  overlooking  the  Park,  by 
club  houses,  &c.  Two  of  the  latter  ter¬ 
minate  Waterloo  Place,  and  are  appro¬ 
priated  to  “  the  United  Service ,”  and 
“  the  Athenceum ;”  the  first  built  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Nash,  and  the  latter 
from  those  of  Mr.  D.  Burton. 

From  Charing  Cross  to  Exeter ’Change 
an  amazing  improvement  has  commenc¬ 
ed.  All  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Strand  are  taking  down,  and  others 
raising,  farther  back,  by  which  the  street 
will  be  much  widened,  and  the  new  build¬ 
ings  will  assume  better  faces,  if  not  bet¬ 
ter  accommodation,  for  the  tradesmen 
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who  occupy  them.  That  museum  of 
sheds,  stalls,  and  filth,  Covent  Garden , 
is  also  to  be  cleared  and  cleansed,  and  re¬ 
spectable  ranges  of  shops  and  warerooms 
are  to  be  erected. 

It  is  now  confidently  said,  that  u  the 
King's  College  of  London  ’’  is  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  eastern  side  of  Somerset 
House;  and  that  Mr.  Smiike  is  commis¬ 
sioned  to  make  a  design  for  the  building. 

In  the  Regeyit's  Park  a  new  Terrace 
and  other  buildings,  are  in  progress  ;  the 
great  Colosseum  is  nearly  finished,  and 
the  Zoological  Gardens  have  excited  un¬ 
usual  popularity.  Mo  less  than  130,000 
visiters  have  been  admitted  to  view  the 
gardens  and  the  vivarium  within  the 
year  1828. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Park  is  a  mass 
of  buildings  appropriated  to  St.  Kathe¬ 
rine's  Hospital ,  consisting  of  a  chapel  in 
the  centre,  with  a  group  of  dwellings  on 
each  side,  and  a  detached  mansion  for  the 
master.  South  of  this  is  a  series  of  build¬ 
ings,  called  Cumberland  Terrace ,  raised 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Nash,  which  is 
abundantly  adorned  with  columns,  arches, 
statues,  and  basso-relievo. 

The  Colosseum ,  in  the  same  Park,  is  a 
building  of  great  dimensions,  and  nov%l 
appropriation,  and  therefore  calculated  to 
excite  very  popular  attention.  Near  this 
is  the  Diorama ,  an  edifice  of  singular 
construction,  destined  for  the  public  dis¬ 
play  of  two  pictures.  A  new  line  of 
communication  from  this  Park  to  Pall 
Mall  has  been  completed  within  the  last 
few  years,  by  a  wide  and  handsome  road 
called  Regent  Street. 

London  University — The  situation  of 
the  first  University  founded  in  this  im¬ 
mense  city  is  most  peculiarly  favourable, 
being  equally  removed  from  the  busy  and 
confined  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  from 
the  fashionable  and  idle  ;  whilst  it  is  not 
inconveniently  remote  from  either  extre¬ 
mity.  The  building  was  commenced  on 
die  30th  of  April,  1827,  when  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  laid  the  first  stone,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  large  concourse  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.  The  design  is  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Wilkins,  Esq.,  R.  A.,  who  has 
evinced  in  the  principal  elevation  and 
general  character  of  the  edifice  consider¬ 
able  taste  and  science.  When  completed, 
it  is  intended  to  consist  of  a  central  part, 
and  two  wings  projecting  at  right  angles 
from  the  extremities  of  the  former.  The 
first  portion  only  of  this  is  at  present 
finished.  It  extends  from  north  to  south 
430  feet,  with  a  depth,  from  east  to  west, 
including  the  two  semicircular  theatres, 
of  about  200  feet.  The  elevation  is  at 
once  classical  and  chaste,  having  a  bold 
and  rich  portico  in  the  centre,  elevated  on 
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a  plinth,  to  the  height  of  the  first  story 
(19  feet,)  and  is  approached  by  numerous 
steps,  which  are  arranged  to  produce  a 
fine  effect.  Twelve  Corinthian  columns 
support  a  flattened  pediment,  in  the  tym¬ 
panum  of  which  is  to  be  a  composition  in 
basso-relievo,  analogous  to  science  and 
literature.  Behind  this  pediment  is  a 
cupola,  finished  by  a  lantern  light,  in 
imitation  of  a  peripteral  temple,  crowning 
and  ornamenting  a  grand  octagonal  vesti¬ 
bule,  or  saloon.  North  of  this  is  the  mu¬ 
seum  of  natural  history,  118  feet  by  50, 
and  23  feet  in  height,  opening  to  the  mu¬ 
seum  of  anatomy,  which  latter  communi¬ 
cates  with  two  rooms  for  professors,  and 
to  one  of  the  large  theatres,  or  lecture- 
rooms.  East  of  the  vestibule  is  a  large 
hall,  and  to  the  south  is  the  great  libiary, 
corresponding  in  size,  &c.  with  the  mu¬ 
seum  of  natural  history  ;  the  small  li¬ 
brary  ;  rooms  for  the  librarian,  for  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  also  another  large  theatre.  The 
ground-floor  consists  of  rooms  for  lec¬ 
tures,  the  Professor’s  offices,  laboratory, 
museum,  a  spacious  cloister  213  feet  by 
24  ;  rooms  for  the  anatomical  school,  &c. 
In  the  basement  are  other  apartments  for 
the  anatomical  schools,  for  the  chemical 
laboratory,  the  students’  common  room, 
kitchen,  stewards’  room,  refreshment 
rooms,  housekeeper’s  room,  vaults,  &c. 

At  the  British  Museum  a  new  room, 
to  contain  the  late  king's  library,  has 
been  built  and  fitted  up  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  R.  Smirke.  It  is  the  largest 
apartment  in  this  country,  its  measure¬ 
ment  being  300  feet  in  length,  by  30  feet 
in  width,  and  30  feet  high. 

The  St.  Katherine' s  Docks,  recently 
formed  near  the  Tower,  will  increase  this 
species  of  accommodation,  and  be  a  great 
improvement  to  a  district  where  reform 
and  alteration  are  much  required.  By  a 
statement  published  by  the  Committee  in 
October,  1828,  it  appears  that  “  the  first 
stone  was  laid  3rd  of  May,  1827,  and  that 
a  grand  ceremony  was  exhibited  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1828,  of  opening  the 
Docks.  On  that  occasion,  nine  vessels, 
of  from  516  to  343  tons  burden,  entered 
the  docks  to  load  and  discharge  their 
freights.  Above  1,200  houses,  were- 
houses,  &c.  were  purchased  and  taken 
down,  to  make  room  for  the  new  works. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  the  stow¬ 
age  of  210,000  tons  of  merchandize;  and, 
from  the  improved  construction  of  the 
warehouses,  these  goods  will  be  always 
housed  under  cover.  The  fixed  capital 
for  completing  this  great  commercial 
undertaking  is  1,352,752/. 

A  Collier  Dock ,  on  a  large  scale,  has 
been  projected  to  be  excavated  and  form¬ 
ed  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  near  Blackwall 
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for  which  Mr.  George  Rennie  has  made 
plans  and  estimates. 

The  New  London  Bridge ,  now  nearly 
completed,  is  a  work  of  great  magnitude, 
science,  and  novelty.  Its  erection,  in  our 
times,  and  following  the  recent  finishing 
of  the  bridges  of  Waterloo  and  South¬ 
wark,  is  a  memorable  event  in  the  annals 
of  London. 

The  projected  Tunnel  under  the 
Thames  is  not  only  a  novel  object  in 
this  part  of  London,  but,  should  it  ever 
be  accomplished,  it  will  be  a  wonderful 
triumph  of  human  talents  over  seeming 
impossibilities. 

Although  so  many  useful  and  even  im¬ 
portant  improvements  have  been  recently 
effected  in  the  metropolis,  there  are  yet 
many  things  left  undone  that  ought  to  be 
done,  and  others  proceeding  in  a  manner 
that  will  neither  be  creditable  nor  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  widening  and  opening  of 
New  Streets  from  Pall  Mall  to  the 
British  Museum  ;  from  that  national  re¬ 
pository  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  skirting  the 
two  theatres ; — from  the  Strand  to  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  thence  to  Holborn; 
and  again  to  Covent  Garden ; — from 
Charing  Cross  to  Somerset  House ; — - 
from  Oxford  Road  to  Bloomsbury  Square 
and  Holborn  ; — from  Blackfriars’  Bridge 
to  Clerkenwell,  removing  and  clearing 
away  that  nuisance  in  a  public  thorough¬ 
fare,  Fleet  Market ; — from  Moorfields  to 
the  Bank,  and  thence  obliquely  to  South¬ 
wark  Bridge  ; — widening  and  opening  the 
area  around  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, — are 
all  calculated  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
public.  Other  essential  alterations  are 
still  required  ;  and  the  legislature,  as  well 
as  all  public-spirited  individuals,  should 
co-operate  to  promote  them.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  open,  respectable  quays,  ter¬ 
races,  and  streets,  on  the  banks  of  our 
fine  river,  is  an  event  greatly  to  be  de¬ 
sired. 

The  vastly-increasing  population  of 
London,  has  occasioned  a  great  augmen¬ 
tation  of  Churches  and  Chapels ,  both 
for  congregations  of  the  establishment, 
and  for  dissenters.  In  consequence  of 
urgent,  and  argumentative  appeals  by 
some  truly  pious  and  benevolent  Chris¬ 
tians,  the„  legislature  has  granted  a  large 
sum  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  parochial 
committees,  to  build  new  churches  or  en¬ 
large  their  old  ones. 

The  New  Post  Office ,  in  St.  Martin’s- 
le-Grand,  is  fast  approaching  conclusion, 
and  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
posing  public  buildings  of  the  city.  Pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  re- erection  of  the  whole  of 
the  Blue  Coat  School ,  or  Christ's  Hos¬ 
pital,  in  Newgate  Street,  a  spacious  and 


handsome  Hall  has  been  erected,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Shaw. 

A  new  Chapel ,  of  novel  design,  being 
of  an  amphitheatrical  form,  has  been  re¬ 
cently  completed,  from  the  designs  of 
W.  Brooks ,  architect.  It  is  seated  near 
the  Catholic  Chapel,  in  Finsbury  Circus. 
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THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  CRIME. 

[Blackwood's  Magazine  for  the  current 
month  contains  a  sketchy  article  under 
this  title,  which  displays  much  of  the 
breadth  and  vigour  of  one  of  Maga’s  con¬ 
tributors.  Oui  extract  is  in  the  form  of 
the  confession  of  a  reckless,  daring  spirit, 
who  being  imprisoned  for  murder,  com¬ 
mits  suicide.  The  early  developement  of 
his  bad  passions  is  admirably  drawn,  and 
altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
fully  written  papers  that  we  have  lately 
met  with.] 

I  was  the  youngest  child  of  three ;  but 
before  1  had  attained  my  tenth  year,  I 
was  an  only  one.  I  had  always  been  the 
favourite  of  both  my  parents,  and  now  I 
was  their  idol.  They  hung  upon  my  ex¬ 
istence,  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner  clings 
to  the  last  floating  fragment  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  bark  that  bore  him  ;  they  lived,  but 
while  they  held  by  me,  in  the  rough  toss¬ 
ings  of  the  ocean  of  life.  I  was  not  slow 
to  discover  my  value  in  their  estimation, 
or  to  exercise,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the 
capricious  tyranny  of  conscious  power. 
Almost  the  earliest  impression  which  my 
ripening  mind  received,  was  a  regal  im¬ 
munity  from  error — I  could  do  no  wrong » 

My  education  was  not  neglected.  Alas ! 
the  only  use  I  have  ever  made  of  what  I 
acquired,  has  been  to  gild  my  vices  when 
acted,  or  refine  upon  the  manner  of  act¬ 
ing  them  while  in  contemplation.  I  look 
back,  at  this  moment,  to  the  period  of 
my  life  I  am  describing,  as  prosperous 
men  recall  the  day-spring  of  their  for¬ 
tunes.  They ,  from  the  proud  eminence 
on  which  they  stand,  trace,  step  by  step, 
in  retrospective  view,  the  paths  by  which 
they  ascended ;  and  /,  looking  through 
the  dark  vista  of  my  by-gone  years,  be¬ 
hold  the  fatal  series  of  crimes  and  follies 
that  stained  their  progress,  stretching  to 
my  boyhood.  The  gay  and  frolic  irre¬ 
gularities.  as  they  were  gently  termed,  of 
that  untamed  age,  were  the  turbid  source 
of  the  waters  of  misery  in  which  I  am 
now  engulphed.  I  was  a  lawless  planet, 
running  at  will ;  and  the  orbit  I  describ¬ 
ed  laid  waste  more  than  one  fair  region 
of  peace  and  happiness. 

My  father  had  a  brother,  his  elder  by 
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many  years  ;  a  man  of  stern  and  rigid 
character,  as  I  then  considered  him;  but, 
as  I  would  now  call  him,  of  upright, 
firm,  and  honourable  principle.  He  loved 
my  father,  but  did  not  love  his  weak¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  display  of  it,  in  his  indul¬ 
gence  towards  me,  was  the  cause  of  many 
a  serious,  if  not  sometimes  angry,  debate 
between  them.  Well  do  I  remember  (for 
it  rankled  like  poison  in  my  swelling 
heart)  a  declaration  he  once  made  in  my 
presence.  It  was  a  fine  autumnal  even¬ 
ing,  and  he  was  seated  with  my  father 
and  mother  in  a  balcony,  which  opened 
from  the  library-window  upon  a  spacious 
lawn.  I  entered  the  room,  and  advanced 
towards  them,  unconscious,  of  course, 
that  their  conversation  had  been  about 
me  ;  but  my  uncle  looking  at  me  with  a 
severe  expression  of  countenance,  and  at 
the  same  time  addressing  his  brother,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Well,  James,  neither  you  nor 
I  may  live  to  see  it;  but  if  the  grace  of 
God,  or  his  own  better  reflection,  as  he 
grows  older,  do  not  work  a  change  in  this 
young  squire,  a  duel,  Jack  Ketch,  or  a 
razor,  will  work  his  exit  some  day  or 
other.” 

My  father  smiled— I  saw  my  mother 
wipe  away  a  tear — at  that  moment  I  could 
have  struck  my  uncle  dead.  I  muttered 
a  few  words — I  knew  not  what,  and  left 
the  room.  Boy  as  I  was,  (for  I  had 
barely  completed  my  seventeenth  year,)  I 
felt  all  the  vindictive  passions  of  man¬ 
hood  kindling  within  me.  It  seemed  as 
if  a  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  me, 
the  more  terrible,  because  a  secret  voice 
whispered  to  me,  it  was  prophetic !  That 
impression  never  forsook  me! 

1  questioned  my  father  haughtily,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  as  to  the  reasons  of 
his  brother  for  thus  speaking  of  me ; 
and  I  even  dared  to  insinuate,  that,  had 
he  felt  what  a  father  should,  he  would 
have  resented  the  indignity.  He  an¬ 
swered  me  (I  write  it  with  shame  and 
contrition)  most  mildly,  most  affection¬ 
ately.  The  gentle  being — l  see  him  now, 
as  he  tenderly  took  my  hand — apologized 
to  me — to  me  !  who  ought  to  have  stood 
trembling  in  his  presence  !  I  followed  up 
my  blow.  With  cold,  but  subtle  malig¬ 
nity.  I  played  off  my  revenge  towards 
my  uncle,  through  the  idolatry  of  my 
father’s  love  towards  myself.  I  barbar¬ 
ously  gave  him  a  choice  of  misery  ;  for  I 
disdainfully  replied,  that  he  must  hence¬ 
forth  determine,  whether  he  would  lose  a 
brother  or  a  son,  as  I  had  determined  to 
remain  no  longer  under  his  roof,  unless  I 
had  the  assurance  that  I  should  never 
again  see  my  uncle  there.  He  looked  at 
me.  My  God  !  what  a  look  it  was  !  so 
full  of  meek  sorrow  and  appalling  obedi¬ 


ence  !  Without  uttering  a  word,  he  sat 
down  to  his  writing-table.  The  tears 
fell  upon  his  paper  ;  but  they  did  not 
blot  out  a  few  bitter  words  addressed  to 
his  brother,  which  severed  for  ever  in  this 
world  two  noble  hearts  ;  cast,  indeed,  in 
different  moulds,  but  which  kindred  blood 
had  cemented,  in  the  close  bonds  of  fra¬ 
ternal  love,  for  more  than  forty  years. 

This  was  my  first  revenge.  But  was  I 
satisfied  ?  No  ! 

It  was  only  a  few  months  afterwards, 
that  chance  threw  in  my  way  a  daughter 
of  my  uncle’s.  I  met  her  at  the  house  of 
a  common  friend,  who  knew  and  deplor¬ 
ed  the  unhappy  schism  which  prevailed 
between  the  two  brothers.  He  was 
equally  attached  to  both,  and  I  believe 
pleased  himself  witn  the  idea,  that  an  oc¬ 
casional  intercourse  between  the  younger 
branches  of  the  families,  might,  some 
day  or  other,  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  heads.  My  cousin  Harriet 
was  a  year  older  than  myself.  She  was 
in  her  nineteenth,  I  in  my  eighteenth 
year.  I  loved  her.  Y es  ;  the  first  feel¬ 
ing  that  glowed  within  my  bosom  was 
that  of  love.  She  was  beautiful — fasci¬ 
nating — accomplished — amiable — and  I 
loved  her.  It  was  not  long  before  I  was 
satisfied  I  had  kindled  a  reciprocal  pas¬ 
sion  in  her  breast.  The  mute  eloquence 
of  her  look  and  manner  was  only  the  har¬ 
binger  of  that  same  thrilling  eloquence, 
which  fell  from  her  tongue  when  I  won 
the  declaration  of  her  affection. 

Her  father  knew  we  met  at  this  friend’s 
house  ;  but  whether  he  was  told,  or  whe¬ 
ther  he  penetrated,  the  secret  of  our  at¬ 
tachment,  I  never  learned.  I  only  know, 
that,  at  the  very  moment  when  separation 
was  madness,  his  mandate  went  forth, 
prohibiting  all  farther  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  us,  and  that  it  was  obeyed.  Not 
by  me  ;  for  I  was  incapable  of  submis¬ 
sion  :  but  by  my  gentle  Harriet,  who 
thought  herself  incapable  of  disobeying. 
We  met  no  more  where  we  had  been 
wont  to  meet;  and  my  young  heart’s 
spring  of  happiness  seemed  for  ever 
withered. 

But  here  again,  I  began  to  reflect,  my 
path  was  crossed — my  hopes  were  blight¬ 
ed — by  my  uncle.  I  heard,  too,  that 
his  tongue  had  been  free  with  my  name  ; 
that  the  blistering  censure  of  his  austere 
virtue  had  fallen  upon  my  actions.  I 
writhed  under  the  contumely.  My 
wounded  spirit  was  insatiate  for  ven¬ 
geance.  I  meditated,  deeply,  how  I  could 
inflict  it,  so  as  to  strike  the  blow  where 
he  was  most  vulnerable.  I  did  not  brood 
long  over  my  dark  purpose.  The  love  I 
still  bore  his  daughter,  was  now  mingled 
with  the  hatred  I  bore  towards  himself ; 
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and  I  exulted  in  the  thought,  that  I 
should  perhaps  be  able  to  gratify,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  two  of  the  fiercest 
passions  of  my  nature — lust  and  revenge  ! 

I  SUCCEEDED  ! 

In  these  two  words  let  me  shroud  a 
tale  of  horror.  Harriet  was  my  victim  ! 
Ask  not  how.  I  triumphed  !  She  fell ! 
An  angel  might  have  fallen  as  she  did, 
and  lost  no  purity.  But  her  stainless 
heart  was  too  proud  in  virtue  to  palter 
and  equivocate  with  circumstances.  She 
never  rose  from  what  she  deemed  her 
bridal  bed.  And  ere  twenty  summers 
had  fanned  her  cheek,  the  grave- worm 
banqueted  upon  its  loveliness. 

This  was  my  first  crime.  The  recol¬ 
lection  of  it  is  engraven  upon  my  memory 
by  an  awful  catastrophe.  The  night 
wind  that  sung  her  funeral  dirge,  howled 
with  dismal  fury  through  the  burning 
ruins  of  my  paternal  mansion.  Yes ! 
that  very  night,  as  if  it  were  in  mercy  to 
them,  my  father  and  my  mother  both 
perished  in  the  flames  which  reduced  the 
house  itself  to  cinders.  They  were  seen 
at  the  windows  of  their  bedchamber, 
shrieking  for  aid ;  but  before  any  could 
be  procured,  the  flooring  gave  way,  and 
they  sunk  at  once  into  the  yawning  fur¬ 
nace  that  roared  beneath.  Their  re¬ 
mains,  when  afterwards  dug  out,  were  a 
few  shovelsfull  of  blackened  ashes  ;  ex¬ 
cept  my  father’s  right  hand,  which  was 
found  clasped  in  that  of  my  mother,  and 
both  unconsumed.  I  followed  these  sad 
relics  to  the  sepulchre.  But  with  the 
tears  I  shed,  there  was  blended  a  feeble 
consolation  at  the  thought  they  had  died 
before  they  knew  the  fate  of  Harriet ; 
and  a  frightful  joy,  that  another  pang  was 
added  to  the  wretchedness  of  my  uncle. 

I  can  well  remember  what  a  feeling  of 
loneliness  and  desolation  now  took  pos¬ 
session  of  me.  Time,  however,  rolled 
on;  and  I  grew  callous,  if  not  reconciled. 
I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  that  the 
more  select  circles  of  society  were  closed 
against  me ;  or,  if  I  found  my  way  into 
them,  some  blushing  whisper  was  quickly 
circulated,  which  created  a  solitude  around 
me. 

It  was  during  this  period,  and  while  I 
was  squandering  thousands  to  achieve  the 
conquest  ot  shadows,  that  I  succeeded  in 
fixing  an  intimacy  with  a  family  equal  to 
my  own  in  station,  and  superior  to  it  in 
fortune.  The  eldest  daughter  was  an 
heiress  of  large  expectations,  and  my  pro¬ 
posals  of  marriage  were  favourably  re¬ 
ceived.  I  might  almost  say  that  Ma¬ 
tilda  was  mine  ;  when  one  day  I  received 
a  letter  from  her  father,  peremptorily  for¬ 
bidding  my  visits.  I  was  thunderstruck. 
I  hastened  to  the  house,  and  demanded 


an  explanation.  It  was  given  in  few 
words.  I  was  referred  to  my  uncle  for 
any  information  I  required. 

This  blow  struck  me  down.  I  had 
run  through  mv  patrimonial  estate ;  but 
hoped,  by  my  marriage  with  Matilda,  to 
repair  my  shattered  fortune.  Three 
weeks  after  it  was  known  that  the  match 
was  broken  off]  I  was  a  prisoner  for  debt 
in  the  King’s  Bench  !  I  breathed  no 
curses  upon  the  cause  of  this  sudden  re¬ 
verse  of  fortune,  but  —I  swore  revenge, 
in  silence ;  and  I  kept  my  oath.  I  lan¬ 
guished  away  six  months,  a  captive 
debtor  ;  and  then,  taking  the  benefit  of 
the  act,  I  walked  forth  a  beggar,  to  prey 
upon  the  world  at  large  !  1  had  studied, 
during  that  time,  in  an  admirable  school, 
where  I  found  professors  in  every  art  by 
which  fools  are  gulled,  and  knaves  foiled 
with  their  own  weapons.  I  was  an  apt 
scholar,  and  returned  to  the  bosom  of  so¬ 
ciety,  an  adept  in  the  science  of  polished 
depredation.  Translate  this  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  I  became  a 
swindler  by  profession.  Like  the  eagle, 
however,  I  was  a  bird  of  prey  that  soared 
into  the  highest  regions,  and  rarely  stoop¬ 
ed  to  strike  the  meaner  tribes  of  my  spe¬ 
cies.  I  had  not  lost,  with  the  trappings 
of  my  birth,  the  manners  and  address  of 
the  sphere  in  which  I  had  moved  ;  and 
these  were  now  my  stock  in  trade  for  car¬ 
rying  on  my  new  vocation. 

Among  the  children  of  misfortune  with 
whom  I  associated  in  prison,  was  Charles 
Fitzroy  ;  a  bankrupt  in  every  thing  but 
exhaustless  invention,  and  unconquerable 
perseverance.  Give  him  the  free  use  of 
his  limbs,  and  with  matchless  dexterity 
he  would  make  the  contributions  of  the 
morning  furnish  out  the  riotous  expenses 
of  the  evening.  It  was  his  boast,  that 
he  would  breakfast  with  an  empty  pocket, 
and  dine  with  a  purse  that  should  defray 
the  carouse  of  a  dozen  friends.  And  I 
have  known  him  fulfil  his  boast,  with  a 
heart  as  light,  too,  as  became  a  man  who 
thus  made  the  credulous  fools  of  the 
world  his  bankers. 

I  was  needy,  desperate,  and  an  outcast; 
and  I  linked  my  destiny  with  Fitzroy’s. 
He  had  my  confidence  ;  such  confidence 
as  confederates  in  knavery  can  bestow. 
When  he  obtained  his  liberty,  which  he 
did  shortly  after  my  own  was  accom¬ 
plished,  he  introduced  me  to  his  compa¬ 
nions  ;  men  who,  like  himself,  lived  by 
plundering  the  unwary,  and  who  looked 
up  to  him  as  their  Magnus  Apollo.  I 
was  soon  initiated  in  all  their  mysteries  ; 
dnd  played  my  part  to  admiration  at  the 
gaming-table,  on  the  race  course,  and  in 
the  ring. 

Fitzroy  was  master  of  the  secret  that 
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festered  near  my  heart ;  the  increased 
and  increasing  hatred  towards  my  uncle. 
I  regarded  him  as  my  evil  genius  ;  for 
not  only  had  he  thwarted  me  in  two  of 
the  dearest  objects  of  my  life;  but  his 
prediction  of  my  boyhood  had  clung  to 
me  like  a  poisoned  garment.  1  could  not 
shake  it  off;  and  now,  more  than  ever,  it 
seemed  accomplishing  itself  with  rapid 
strides.  It  made  me  mad  when  I  reflect¬ 
ed  upon  the  polluted  channels  through 
which  my  precarious  means  flowed,  and 
thought  of  tne  luxurious  enjoyments 
which  his  opulence  commanded.  It  was 
true,  I  had  dashed  his  cup  with  bitter¬ 
ness;  but  it  was  no  less  true,  that  it  still 
flowed  with  sweets,  while  mine  was  brim¬ 
ming  with  gall.  Fitzroy  would  often 
talk  to  me  upon  this  subject,  and  devise 
schemes  for  a  successful  inroad  upon  his 
purse.  At  length  a  plan  was  matured 
between  us,  in  which  I  could  not  appear, 
but  which  Fitzroy,  and  a  picked  few  of 
our  associates,  undertook  to  execute. 

My  uncle  had  always  been  passionately 
fond  of  the  course,  and  prided  himself 
upon  his  stud  of  racers.  He  betted 
largely,  and  was  generally  fortunate,  pro¬ 
bably  because  he  selected  his  men  with 
a  wary  eye.  The  race  couise,  then,  was 
the  arena  chosen  for  the  enterprise  ;  but 
admirable  as  were  the  projected  plans, 
and  skilfully  as  they  were  executed,  such 
was  his  luck,  or  so  profound  were  his 
calculations,  that  they  failed  Jive  succes¬ 
sive  seasons.  Fitzroy,  however,  was  one 
of  those  men  who,  when  satisfied  that 
what  they  engage  in  ought  to  succeed, 
according  to  the  means  employed,  only 
derive  fresh  vigour  from  every  fresh  de¬ 
feat.  He  played  his  game  a  sixth  time, 
and  won.  The  same  day  that  saw  my 
uncle  rise  with  thousands,  saw  him  seek 
his  pillow  at  night,  a  frantic  beggar  !  He 
was  too  proud  a  man,  too  honourable,  I 
will  add,  not  to  throw  down  his  last  gui¬ 
nea,  in  satisfaction  of  such  demands.  He 
never  suspected  villany  in  the  business. 
He  paid  his  losses,  therefore;  and  in  less 
than  a  week  afterwards,  an  inquest  sat 
upon  his  body,  which  was  found  at  the 
bottom  of  his  own  fish  pond.  • 

I  had  my  share  of  this  infernal  plun¬ 
der  ;  but  so  ravenous  had  been  my  ap¬ 
petite  for  revenge,  that  not  one  pang  of 
remorse  disturbed  the  riotous  enjoyments 
in  which  it  was  lavished.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  very  consciousness  that  it  was 
my  uncle’s  money  I  squandered,  gave  a 
zest  to  every  excess,  and  seemed  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  gnawing  passions  which  had  so 
long  tormented  me.  In  two  or  three 
years,  however,  boundless  extravagance, 
and  the  gaming-table,  stripped  me  of  my 
last  shilling.  It  was  in  one  of  the  fren¬ 
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zied  moments  of  this  profligate  reverse  of 
fortune,  that  I  committed  the  crime  for 
which,  if  to-morrow  dawned  upon  me,  I 
should  be  publicly  arraigned. 

Fitzroy  had  been  fortunate  the  whole 
night.  I  had  thrown  with  constant  bad 
luck.  He  had  pocketed  some  hundreds  ; 
I  had  lost  more  than  1  could  pay.  I 
asked  him  for  a  temporary  loan  of  fifty 
pounds,  to  make  good  what  I  owed,  and 
stake  the  small  remaining  sum  for  the 
chance  of  retrieving  all.  lie  refused  me. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  done  so. 
But  he  not  only  refused  me,  he  taunted 
me  with  sarcastic  reproofs  for  my  lolly, 
and  muttered  something  about  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  assisting  a  man  who,  if  he 
had  thousands,  would  scatter  them  like 
dust.  He  should  have  chosen  a  fitter 
moment  to  exhort  me,  than  when  I  was 
galled  by  my  losses,  and  by  his  denial  of 
my  request.  I  was  heated  with  wine 
too;  and  half  mad  with  despair,  half 
mad  with  drink,  I  sprang  upon  him,  tore 
him  to  the  earth,  and  before  the  by¬ 
standers  could  interfere  to  separate  us,  I 
had  buried  a  knife,  which  I  snatched 
from  a  table  near  me,  up  to  the  handle  in 
his  heart !  He  screamed — convulsively 
grappled  me  by  the  throat — and  expir¬ 
ed  !  His  death-gripe  was  so  fierce  and 
powerful,  that  l  believe  had  we  been 
alone,  his  murderer  would  have  been 
found  strangled  by  his  side.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  horror-struck  witnesses 
of  this  bloody  scene  could  force  open  his 
clenched  hands  time  enough  to  let  me 
breathe. 

1  have  done  !  I  remember,  as  if  it  were 
but  yesterday,  the  silent  response  which 
my  heart  made,  when  my  uncle  pro¬ 
nounced  that  withering  sentence  on  me. 
u  No  !”  was  my  indignant  exclamation  ; 
“  1  may  deserve  a  hundred  public 
deaths ;  bu*t  if  I  know  myself,  1  would 
never  undergo  one! — Nor  will  I. 
When  that  which  I  have  written  shall  be 
read — other  hopes  and  fears — other  pun¬ 
ishments,  perchance,  than  man  can 
awaken  or  inflict — will  await  me.  My 
first  crime — my  first  revenge,  and  my 
Last ,  I  have  recorded  ;  my  last  crime 
others  must  tell,  when  they  speak  of  the 
murderer  and  suicide, 

James  Morley. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  scarcely  a 
moment  intervened  between  his  writing 
his  name,  and  placing  the  pistol  to  his 
heart ;  for  when  he  was  discovered,  the 
pen  was  lying  on  the  paper,  as  if  it  had 
been  laid  down  only  for  an  instant. 
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lUtro^pecttfceSIcamngs. 


REGAL  TABLET. 


( Concluded  from  page  166.) 


CHARLES  II. 


restored  29th  May,  1660,  ended  6th 
Feb.  1685. 


Popes. 

Alexander  VII., 
1655. 

Clement  IX.  1667* 
Clement  X.,  1670. 
Innocent  XI.  1676. 
Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Leopold  I.,  1658. 
France. 

Louis  XIV.,  1643. 


Spain. 

Philip  IV.,  1620. 
Charles  II.,  1665. 

Portugal. 
Alonzo  VI.,  1656. 
Pedro  II.,  1683. 

Denmark. 
Frederic  III.  1648. 
Christian  V.,  1670. 
Sweden. 

Charles  XL,  1660. 


JAMES  II. 

began  his  reign  6th  Feb.  1685,  abdicated 
13th  Feb.  1689. 

Contemporaries  all  as  in  the  last  reign. 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY 

began  their  reign  13th  Feb.  1689,  ended 
8th  March,  1702. 


JPoj)€S  • 

Innocent  XI.  1676. 
Alexander  VIII., 
1689. 

Innocent  X II.  1 691 . 
Clement  XL,  1700. 
Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Leopold  I.,  1658. 

France. 

Louis  XIV.,  1643. 

Spain. 

Charles  II.,  1665. 
Philip  V.,  1700. 


Portugal. 
Pedro  II.,  1683. 


Denmark. 
Christian  V.,  1670. 
Frederic  IV.,  1699. 

Sweden. 

Charles  XL,  1660. 
Charles  XII.  1697* 


Prussia. 

Frederic  I.,  1 701. 


ANNE 

began  her  reign  8th  March,  1702,  ended 
1st  Aug.  1714. 


Popes. 

Clement  XL,  1700. 
Emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Leopold  I.,  1658. 
Joseph  I.,  1705. 
Charles  VI.,  1711- 

France. 

Louis  XIV.,  1643. 
Spain. 

Philip  V.,  1700. 


Portugal. 
Pedro  II.,  1683. 
John  V.,  1706. 

Denmark. 
Frederic  IV.,  1699. 
Sweden. 

Charles  XII.  1697- 
Prussia. 

Frederic  I.,  1701. 
Frederic  William 
I.,  1713. 


The  Illustrious  House  of  Brunswick. 

GEORGE  I. 

began  his  reign  1st  Aug.  1714,  ended 
1 1th  June,  1727* 


Popes. 

Clement  XI.,  1700. 
Innocent  XIII., 
1721. 

Benedict  XIII., 
1723. 

Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Charles  VI.,  1711. 

Russia. 

Peter  I.,  1724. 
Catherine  I.,  1725. 
Peter  II.,  1727* 
France. 

Louis  XIV.,  1643. 
Louis  XV.,  1715. 


Spain. 

Philip  V.,  1700. 

Portugal. 
John  V.,  1706. 

Denmark. 
Frederic  IV.,  1699. 

Sweden. 

Charles  XII.  1697. 
Ulrica,  1718. 
Frederic,  1720. 
Prussia. 

Frederic  William 
I.,  1713, 


GEORGE  II. 

began  his  reign  11th  June,  1727,  ended 
25th  Oct.  1760. 


Popes. 

Benedict  XIII., 
1723. 

Clement  XII.  1730. 
Benedict  XIV.  1740 
Clement  XI 1 1. 1 758 
Emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Charles  V 1.,  1711. 
Charles  VII.  1740. 
Francis  I.,  1745. 
Russia. 

Peter  IL,  1727. 
Anne.  1730. 

John  V.,  1740. 
Elizabeth,  1741. 
France. 

Louis  XV.,  1715. 


Spain. 

Philip  V.,  1700. 
Ferdinand,  1746. 
Charles  III ,  1759. 

Portugal. 

John  V.,  1706. 
Joseph,  1750. 

Denmark. 
Frederic  IV.,  1699. 
Christian  VI.  1730. 
Frederic  V.,  1746. 

Sweden. 
Frederic,  1720. 
Adolphus,  1751. 
Prussia. 

Frederic  William, 

1  ,  1713. 

Frederic  II.,  1740. 


GEORGE  III. 

began  his  reign  25th  Oct.  1760,  ended 
29th  Jan.  1820. 


Popes* 

Clement  XI  11.1758 
Clement  XIV.  17  69 
Pius  VI.,  1775. 
Pius  VII.,  1800. 
Emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Francis  I.,  1745. 
Joseph  II.,  1765. 
*Francis  II.,  1792. 

Austria. 

Francis  I.,  1806. 

Turkey. 
Mustapha  III., 

1757. 

Achmed,  1774. 
Selim  III.,  1789. 

1  Mahamud  VI., 
1808. 


Portugal. 
Joseph,  1750. 

31  ary  and  Peter  III. 

1777. 

3Iary  (alone)  1786. 
John,  1816. 

Russia. 

Elizabeth,  1741. 
Peter  III.,  1762. 
Catharine  II.  1762 
Paul  I.,  1796. 
Alexander,  1801. 

Prussia. 

Frederic  the  Great, 
1740. 

Frederic  William 
IL,  1786. 


*  Franris  It.  of  Germany  abdicated  1806,  an  d 
took  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria. 
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France. 

Louis  XV.,  1715. 
Louis  XVI.,  1774. 
Louis  XVII.  1793. 
Bonaparte,  1709. 
LouisXVl  11.1814. 
Spain. 

Charles  III.,  1759. 
Charles  IV.,  17 88. 
Ferdinand  VII., 
1808. 

Denmark. 
Frederic  V.,  1748. 
ChristianVII.  1786 
Matilda,  1772* 
Frederic  VI.  1808. 
Sweden. 

Adolphus  Frederic, 
1751. 

Gustavus  III.  1771 
Gustarvus  IV.  1792. 
Charles  XI 1 1.  1809 
Charles  XIV.  (Ber- 
nadotte),  1818. 
Holland. 

William  V.  (Stadt- 
holder),  1757* 
William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  1815. 


Prussia. 

Frederic  William 
III.,  1797. 

Poland. 

Stanislaus  II.  1764 

Naples  and  Sicily. 

Frederic  IV.  1759. 

Joseph  Napoleon, 
1806. 

Joachim  Napoleon, 
1809. 

King  of  Naples  le- 
stored,  1815. 

Etruria. 

Francis,  1736. 

Leopold,  1765. 

Ferdinand  III., 
1700. 

Louis  I.,  1801. 

Louis  II.  1802. 

Sardinia . 

Charles  Emanuel 
III.  1730. 

Victor  Amadeus, 
1773, 

Emanuel  V.,  1802, 


GEORGE  IV. 

ascended  29th  Jan.  1820,  whom  God 
preserve. 

Contemporaries  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  the  same  as  at  the  death  of 
his  late  majesty.  Jacobus. 


^elector, 

AND 

LITERARY  notices  of 
NEW  WORKS. 


MOUNT  ARAFAT,  AND  THE  PIL¬ 
GRIMAGE  TO  MEKKA. 

Every  traditionary  and  topographical 
particular  of  this  hallowed  spot,  and  the 
picturesque  ceremonies  by  which  it  is 
consecrated,  must  be  acceptable  to  the 
Christian  reader  ;  and  this  conviction  has 
induced  us  to  abridge  the  following  from 
that  portion  of  RurckhardC s  Travels  which 
describes  the  // adj,  or  pilgrimage  toMekka. 

At  sun-iise  on  the  9th  of  Zul  Hadj, 
every  pilgrim  issued  from  his  tent,  to 
walk  over  the  plains,  and  take  a  view  of 
the  busy  crowds  assembled  there.  Long 
streets  of  tents,  fitted  up  as  bazars,  fur¬ 
nished  all  kinds  of  provisions.  The  Sy¬ 
rian  and  Egyptian  cavalry  were  exercised 
by  their  chiefs  early  in  the  morning,  while 
thousands  of  camels  were  seen  feeding 
upon  the  dry  shrubs  of  the  plain  all  round 
the  camp.  I  walked  to  Mount  Arafat, 


to  enjoy  from  its  summit  a  more  distinct 
view  of  the  whole.  This  granite  hill, 
which  is  also  called  Djebel  er ’  Rahme ,  or 
the  Mountain  of  Mercy,  rises  on  the  north¬ 
east  side  of  the  plain,  close  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  which  encompass  it,  but  separated 
from  them  by  a  rocky  valley  ;  it  is  about 
a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit ; 
its  sides  are  sloping,  and  its  summit  is 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain.  On  the  eastern  side  broad 
stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  top,  and  a 
broad  unpaved  path,  on  the  western,  over 
rude  masses  of  granite,  with  which  its 
declivity  is  covered.  After  mounting 
about  forty  steps,  we  find  a  spot  a  little 
on  the  left,  called  Modaa  Seydna  Adam, 
or  the  place  of  prayer  of  our  Lord  Adam, 
where,  it  is  related,  that  the  father  of 
mankind  used  to  stand  while  praying  ; 
for  here  it  was.  according  to  Mohamme¬ 
dan  tradition,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  first 
instructed  Adam  how  to  adore  his  Creator. 
A  marble  slab,  bearing  an  inscription  in 
modern  characters,  is  fixed  in  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  On  reaching  about  the 
sixtieth  step,  we  come  to  a  small  paved 
platform  to  our  right,  on  a  level  spot  of 
the  hill,  where  the  preacher  stands  who 
admonishes  the  pilgrims  on  the  afternoon 
of  this  day,  as  I  shall  hereafter  mention. 
Thus  high,  the  steps  are  so  broad  and 
easy  that  a  horse  or  camel  may  ascend ; 
but  higher  up  they  become  more  steep 
and  uneven.  On  the  summit,  the  place 
is  shown  where  Mohammed  used  to  take 
his  station  during  the  Hadj  ;  a  small 
ehapel  formerly  stood  over  it ;  but  this 
was  destroyed  by  the  Wahabys  :  here  the 
pilgrims  usually  pray  two  rikats,  in  salu¬ 
tation  of  Arafat.  The  steps  and  the 
summit  are  covered  with  handkerchiefs  to 
receive  their  pious  gifts,  and  each  family 
of  the  Mekkawys  or  Bedouins  of  the  tribe 
of  Koreysh,  in  whose  territory  Arafat  lies, 
has  its  particular  spot  assigned  to  it  for 
this  purpose.  The  summit  commands  a 
very  extensive  and  singular  prospect.  I 
brought  my  compass  to  take  a  circle  of 
bearings  ;  but  the  crowd  was  so  great  that 
I  could  not  use  it.  Towards  the  western 
extremity  of  the  plain  are  seen  Bir  Bazan 
and  the  Aalameyn ;  somewhat  nearer, 
southwards,  the  mosque  called  Djama 
Nimre,  or  Djama  Seydna  Ibrahim  ;  and 
on  the  south-east,  a  small  house  where 
the  Sherif  used  to  lodge  during  the  pil¬ 
grimage.  From  thence  an  elevated  rocky 
ground  in  the  plain  extends  towards  Ara¬ 
fat.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  close  to  its  foot,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  mosque,  built  on  rocky  ground, 
called  Djama  el  Szakhrat,  where  Moham¬ 
med  was  accustomed  to  pray,  and  where 
the  pilgrims  make  four  prostrations  in 
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memory  of  the  prophet.  Several  large 
reservoirs  lined  with  stone  are  dispersed 
over  the  plain  ;  two  or  three  are  close  to 
the  foot  of  Arafat,  and  there  are  some 
near  the  house  of  the  Sherifs :  they  are 
filled  from  the  same  fine  aqueduct  which 
supplies  Mekka,  and  the  head  of  which 
is  about  one  hour  and  a  half  distant,  in 
the  eastern  mountains.  The  canal  is  left 
open  heie  for  the  convenience  of  pilgrims, 
and  is  conducted  round  the  three  sides  of 
the  mountains,  passing  by  Modaa  Seydna 
Adam.* 

From  the  summit  of  Arafat,  I  counted 
about  three  thousand  tents  dispersed  over 
the  plain,  of  which  two-thirds  belonged 
to  the  two  Hadj  caravans,  and  to  the  suite 
and  soldiers  of  Mohammed  Aly  ;  the  rest 
to  the  Arabs  of  the  Sherif,  the  Bedouin 
hadjys,  and  the  people  of  Mekka  and 
Djidda.  These  assembled  multitudes 
were  for  the  greater  number,  like  myself, 
without  tents.  The  two  caravans  'were 
encamped  without  much  order,  each  party 
of  pilgrims  or  soldiers  having  pitched  its 
tents  in  large  circles  or  dowars ,  in  the 
midst  of  which  many  of  their  camels 
were  reposing.  The  plain  contained,  dis¬ 
persed  in  different  parts,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  camels,  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  of  which  belonged  to  the  Syrian 
Hadj,  and  from  five  to  six  thousand  to 
the  Egyptian  ;  besides  about  three  thou¬ 
sand,  purchased  by  Mohammed  Aly  from 
the  Bedouins  in  the  Syrian  Deserts,  and 
brought  to  Mekka  with  the  Hadj,  to  con¬ 
vey  the  pilgrims  to  this  place,  previously 
to  being  used  tor  the  transport  of  army- 
provisions  to  Tayf. 

The  Syrian  Hadj  was  encamped  on  the 
south  and  south-west  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  the  Egyptian  on  the  south-east. 
Around  the  house  of  the  Sherif,  Yahya 
himself  was  encamped  with  his  Bedouin 
troops,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  were  all 
the  Hedjaz  people.  Here  it  was  that  the 
two  Yemen  caravans  used  formerly  to 
take  their  station.  Mohammed  Aly,  and 
Soleyman  Pasha  of  Damascus,  as  well  as 
several  of  their  officers,  had  very  hand¬ 
some  tents  ;  but  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  was  that  of  the  wife  of  Mohammed 
Aly,  the  mother  of  Tousoun  Pasha  and 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  had  lately  arrived 
from  Cairo  for  the  Hadj,  with  a  truly 
royal  equipage,  five  hundred  camels  being 
necessary  to  transport  her  baggage  from 
Djidda  to  Mekka.  Her  tent  was  in  fact 
an  encampment  consisting  of  a  dozen  tents 
of  different  sizes,  inhabited  by  her  women ; 
the  whole  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  linen  cloth, 
eight  hundred  paces  in  circuit,  the  single 

*  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ac¬ 
cording  to  KotobeddyD,  the  whole  plain  of  Ara¬ 
fat  was  cultivated. 


entrance  to  which  was  guarded  by  eunuchs 
in  splendid  dresses.  Around  this  enclo¬ 
sure  were  pitched  the  tents  of  the  men 
who  formed  her  numerous  suite.  The 
beautiful  embroidery  on  the  exterior  of 
this  linen  palace,  with  the  various  colours 
displayed  in  every  part  of  it,  constituted 
an  object  which  reminded  me  of  some  de¬ 
scriptions  in  the  Arabian  Tales  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.  Among  the 
rich  equipages  of  the  other  hadjys,  or  of 
the  Mekka  people,  none  were  so  conspi¬ 
cuous  as  that  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Djeylany,  the  merchant,  whose  tents, 
pitched  in  a  semicircle,  rivalled  in  beauty 
those  of  the  two  pashas,  and  far  exceeded 
those  of  Sherif  Yahya.  In  other  parts  of 
the  East,  a  merchant  would  as  soon  think 
of  buying  a  rope  for  his  own  neck,  as  of 
displaying  his  wealth  in  the  presence  of  a 
pasha;  but  Djeylany  has  not  yet  laid 
aside  the  customs  which  the  Mekkawys 
learned  under  their  old  government,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  Sherif  Ghaleb,  who  sel¬ 
dom  exercised  extortion  upon  single  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  and  they  now  rely  on  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  Mohammed  Aly,  that  he  will 
respect  their  property. 

During  the  whole  morning,  there  were 
repeated  discharges  of  the  artillery  which 
both  pashas  had  brought  with  them.  A 
few  pilgrims  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
on  Djebel  Arafat  itself,  where  some  small 
cavern,  or  impending  block  of  granite, 
afforded  them  shelter  from  the  sun.  It 
is  a  belief  generally  entertained  in  the 
East,  and  strengthened  by  many  boasting 
hadjys  on  their  return  home,  that  all  the 
pilgrims,  on  this  day,  encamp  upon 
Mount  Arafat ;  and  that  the  mountain 
possesses  the  miraculous  property  of  ex¬ 
pansion,  so  as  to  admit  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  the  faithful  upon  its  summit.  The 
law  ordains  that  the  wakfe ,  or  position  of 
the  Hadj,  should  be  on  Djebel  Arafat ; 
but  it  wisely  provides  against  any  im¬ 
possibility,  by  declaring  that  the  plain 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
mountain  may  be  regarded  as  comprised 
under  the  term  “  mountain,”  or  Djebel 
Arafat . 

I  estimated  the  number  of  persons  as¬ 
sembled  here  at  about  seventy  thousand. 
The  camp  was  from  three  to  four  miles 
long,  and  between  one  and  two  in  breadth. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  spot  on  earth  where, 
in  so  small  a  place,  such  a  diversity  of 
languages  are  heard  ;  I  reckoned  about 
forty,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were 
many  more.  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  I 
were  here  placed  in  a  holy  temple  of  tra¬ 
vellers  only  ;  and  never  did  I  at  any  time 
feel  a  more  ardent  wish  to  be  able  to  pe¬ 
netrate  once  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
The  countries  of  many  of  those  persons 
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whom  I  now  saw  before  me,  fondly  ima¬ 
gining  that  I  might  have  no  more  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reaching  their  homes,  than  what 
they  had  experienced  in  their  journey  to 
this  spot. 

*  »  *  * 

The  time  of  Aszer  (or  about  three 
o’clock,  p.  m.)  approached,  when  that 
ceremony  of  the  iiadj  takes  place,  for 
which  the  whole  assembly  had  come 
hither.  The  pilgrims  now  pressed  for¬ 
ward  towards  the  mountain  of  Arafat,  and 
covered  its  sides  from  top  to  bottom.  At 
the  precise  time  of  Aszer,  the  preacher 
took  his  stand  upon  the  platform  on  the 
mountain,  and  began  to  address  the  mul¬ 
titude.  This  sermon,  which  lasts  till 
sun-set,  constitutes  the  holy  ceremony  of 
the  Hadj  called  Khotbet  el  Wakfe ;  and 
no  pilgrim,  although  he  may  have  visited 
all  the  holy  places  of  Mekka,  is  entitled 
to  the  name  of  hadjy,  unless  he  has  been 
present  on  this  occasion.  As  Aszer  ap¬ 
proached,  therefore,  all  the  tents  were 
struck,  every  thing  was  packed  up,  the 
caravans  began  to  load,  and  the  pilgrims 
belonging  to  them  mounted  their  camels, 
and  crowded  round  the  mountain,  to  be 
within  sight  of  the  preacher,  which  insuf¬ 
ficient,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  is  necessarily  too  distant  to  hear 
him.  The  two  pashas,  with  their  whole 
cavalry  drawn  up  in  two  squadrons  behind 
them,  took  their  post  in  the  rear  of  the 
deep  lines  of  camels  of  the  hadjys,  to 
which  those  of  the  people  of  the  Hedjaz 
were  also  joined;  and  here  they  waited 
in  solemn  and  respectful  silence  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  sermon.  Further  removed 
from  the  preacher,  was  theSherif  Yahya, 
with  his  small  body  of  soldiers,  distin¬ 
guished  by  several  green  standards  carried 
before  him.  The  two  Mahmals,  or  holy 
cam.els,  which  carry  on  their  back  the 
high  structure  that  serves  as  the  banner 
of  their  respective  caravans,  made  way 
with  difficulty  through  the  ranks  of  ca¬ 
mels  that  encircled  the  southern  and 
eastern  sides  of  the  hill,  opposite  to  the 
preacher,  and  took  their  station,  surround¬ 
ed  by  their  guards,  directly  under  the 
platform  in  front  of  him.* 

*  The  Mahmal  (an  exact  representation  of 
which  is  given  by  D’Ohsson)  is  a  high,  hollow, 
wooden  frame,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  py¬ 
ramidal  top,  covered  with  a  fine  silk  brocade 
adorned  with  ostrich  feathers,  and  havins  a  small 
hook  of  prayers  and  charms  placed  in  the  midst 
of  it,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  silk.  (My  de¬ 
scription  is  taken  from  the  Egyptian  Mahmal.) 
When  on  the  road,  it  serves  as  a  holy  banner  to 
the  caravan  ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  Egyptian 
caravan,  the  book  of  prayers  is  exposed  in  the 
mosque  El  Hassaneyn,  at  Cairo,  where  men  and 
women  of  the  lower  classes  go  to  kiss  it  and  ob¬ 
tain  a  blessing  by  rubbing  their  foreheads  upon 
it.  No  copy  of  the  Koran,  nor  any  thing  but 
the  book  of  prayers,  is  placed  in  the  Cairo  Mah¬ 
mal.  I  believe  the  custom  to  have  arisen  in  the 
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The  preacher,  or  Khatyb,  who  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  Kadhy  of  Mekka,  was  mounted 
upon  a  finely. caparisoned  camel,  which 
had  been  led  up  the  steps ;  it  being  tra¬ 
ditionally  said  that  Mohammed  was  al¬ 
ways  seated  when  he  here  addressed  his 
followers,  a  practice  in  which  he  was 
imitated  by  all  the  Khalifes  who  came  to 
the  Iladj,  and  who  from  hence  addressed 
their  subjects  in  person.  The  Turkish 
gentleman  of  Constantinople,  however, 
unused  to  camel-riding,  could  not  keep 
his  seat  so  well  as  the  hardy  Bedouin 
prophet ;  and  the  camel  becoming  un¬ 
ruly,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  alight  from 
it.  He  read  his  sermon  from  a  book  in 
Arabic,  which  he  held  in  his  hands.  At 
intervals  of  every  four  or  five  minutes  he 
paused,  and  stretched  forth  his  arms  to 
implore  blessings  from  above  ;  while  the 
assembled  multitudes  around  and  before 
him  waved  the  skirts  of  their  ihiams  over 
their  heads,  and  rent  the  air  with  shouts 
of  u  Lebeyk,  Allahuma  Lebeyk,  (i.  e. 
Here  we  are,  at  thy  commands,  O  God  !) 
During  the  wavings  of  the  ihrams,  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  thickly  crowded  as 
it  was  by  the  people  in  their  white  gar¬ 
ments,  had  the  appearance  of  a  cataract 
of  water  ;  while  the  green  umbrellas,  with 
which  several  thousand  hadjys,  sitting  on 
their  camels  below,  were  provided,  bore 
some  resemblance  to  a  verdant  plain. — 
During  his  sermon,  which  lasted  almost 
three  hours,  the  Kadhy  was  seen  con¬ 
stantly  to  wipe  his  eyes  with  a  handker¬ 
chief ;  for  the  law  enjoins  the  Khatyb  or 
preacher  to  be  moved  with  feeling  and 
compunction  ;  and  adds  that,  whenever 
tears  appear  on  his  face,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  Almighty  enlightens  him,  and  is 
ready  to  listen  to  his  prayers. 

At  length  the  sun  began  to  descend  be¬ 
hind  the  western  mountains  ;  upon  which 
the  Kadhy,  having  shut  his  book,  received 
a  last  greeting  of  Lebeyk  and  the 
crowds  rushed  down  the  mountain,  in 
order  to  quit  Arafat.  It  is  thought  me¬ 
ritorious  to  accelerate  the  pace  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  many  persons  make  it  a 
complete  race,  called  by  the  Arabs,  Ad' 
dafa  min  AraJ'at.  In  former  times,  when 
the  strength  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
caravans  happened  to  be  nearly  balanced, 
bloody  affrays  took  place  here  almost 
every  year  between  them,  each  party  en¬ 
deavouring  to  outrun  and  to  carry  its 
mahmal  in  advance  of  the  other.  The 
same  happened  when  the  mahmals  ap¬ 
proached  the  platform  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  tile  sermon  ;  and  two  hundred 

battle- banner  of  the  Bedouins,  called  Merkeb 
and  Otfe,  which  1  have  mentioned  in  my  remarks 
on  the  Bedouins,  and  which  resemble  the  Mah¬ 
mal,  inasmuch  as  tnev  are  high  wooden  frames 
placed  upon  camels. 
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lives  have  on  some  occasions  been  lost  in 
supporting  what  was  thought  the  honour 
of  the  respective  caravans.  At  present 
the  power  of  Mohammed  Aly  prepon¬ 
derates,  and  the  Syrian  hadjys  display 
great  humility.  The  united  caravans  and 
the  whole  mass  of  pilgrims  now  mbved 
forward  over  the  plain  ;  every  tent  had 
been  previously  packed  up,  to  be  ready 
for  the  occasion.  The  pilgrims  pressed 
through  the  Aalameyn,  which  they  must 
repass  on  their  return ;  and  night  came 
on  before  they  reached  the  defile  called 
El  Mazoumeyn.  Innumerable  torches 
were  now  lighted,  twenty-four  being  car¬ 
ried  before  each  pasha  ;  ana  the  sparks 
of  fire  from  them  flew  far  over  the  plain. 
There  were  continual  discharges  of  artil¬ 
lery  ;  the  soldiers  fired  their  muskets  ; 
the  martial  bands  of  both  the  pashas 
played ;  sky-rockets  were  thrown  as  well 
by  the  pashas’  officers,  as  by  many  pri¬ 
vate  pilgrims  ;  while  the  Hadj  passed  at 
a  quick  pace  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
amidst  a  deafening  clamour,  through  the 
pass  of  Mazoumeyn,  leading  towards 
Mezdelfe,  where  all  alighted,  after  a  two 
hours’  march.  No  order  was  observed 
here  in  encamping  ;  and  every  one  lay 
down  on  the  spot  that  first  presented 
itself,  no  tents  being  pitched  except  those 
of  the  pashas  and  their  suites ;  before 
which  was  an  illumination  of  lamps  in 
the  form  of  high  arches,  which  continued 
to  blaze  the  whole  night,  while  the  firing 
®f  the  artillery  was  kept  up  without  in¬ 
termission. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  MANNERS. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  General  Miller , 
Second  Edition. 

In  the  Pampas,  where  a  scarcity  of 
food  is  unknown  to  the  poorest,  that  cal¬ 
culating  avarice  which,  in  its  fears  for 
to-morrow,  would  look  with  apathy  on 
the  wants  of  the  stranger,  can  have  but  a 
limited  sway.  Kind  offices  are,  there¬ 
fore,  more  freely  and  disinterestedly  con¬ 
ferred  than  in  less  abundant  regions.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  dearth  of  society  in 
a  thinly-sprinkled  population  renders  the 
presence  of  a  traveller  on  their  isolated 
haciendas  a  source  of  gratification.  If 
his  appearance  afford  no  ground  for  mis¬ 
trust,  and  if  his  manners  are  not  disa¬ 
greeable,  his  being  a  stranger  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  passport  to  a  kind  and  hearty 
welcome.  Whether  he  be  rich  or  poor  is 
not  a  subject  of  inquiry,  and  makes  no 
difference  in  the  reception. 

The  South  Americans  are  gay,  and 
fond  of  dancing,  music,  and  singing. 
There  are  few,  whether  wealthy  or  other¬ 
wise,  who  are  not  proficients  in  one  or 
other  of  these  accomplishments.  In  the 


warmer  latitudes,  people  carry  on  not 
only  their  usual  occupations,  but  their 
amusements,  chiefly  in  the  open  air ; 
and  as  singing  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  latter,  the  con¬ 
tinued  exercise  of  the  voice  harmonizes 
and  strengthens  it.  Perhaps  no  opera, 
in  Europe,  could  afford,  to  a  natural  and 
unsophisticated  ear,  so  rich  a  treat  as 
that  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  Cuzco, 
Arequipa,  and  other  cities,  where  the 
ancient  Peruvian  airs  are  sung  in  the 
rich  and  melodious  tones  of  the  natives. 

The  South  Americans  possess  great 
intellectual  quickness,  and  a  retentive 
memory.  The  following  may  be  cited 
as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  latter 
faculty.  An  old  man,  a  native  of  La 
Pax,  in  Upper  Peru,  and  of  unmixed 
Indian  blood,  who  kept  an  inn  at  Curi- 
cavi,  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago, 
could  repeat  nearly  the  whole  of  Robert¬ 
son’s  u  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth,” 
and  was  better  acquainted  with  the  His¬ 
tory  of  England  than  most  Englishmen. 
He  spoke  of  Queen  Boadicea,  and  was 
as  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  civil 
wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  as  if  they  had  occurred  in  his 
country,  and  in  his  own  times.  He  had 
been  brought  up  by  the  jesuits.  He  had 
made  two  voyages  to  Canton,  and  was 
known  by  the  name  of  “  the  emperor  of 
China,”  in  consequence  frequently  of 
amusing  his  guests  with  long  stories 
about  the  celestial  empire. 

The  Peruvians  have  great  natural  ta¬ 
lents  for  painting  and  sculpture.  They 
generally  produce  striking  likenesses,  but 
being  uninstructed  in  the  principles  of 
these  arts,  their  pictures  have  no  other 
merit.  There  is,  however,  a  female 
figure,  done  in  1711,  by  a  native  of 
Quito,  which  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
finest  paintings  in  a  very  good  collection 
belonging  to  Mynheer  Vandermarlin,  of 
Brussels. 


ORATORIOS. 

The  first  oratorio  performed  in  London, 
was  at  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre, 
in  1/32.  On  June  10,  in  the  same  year, 
the  serenata  of  Acis  and  Galatea  was 
performed  at  the  Italian  Opera  House,  in 
English,  by  Italian  performers,  with  sce¬ 
nery  representing  a  rural  prospect,  with 
rocks,  groves,  fountains,  and  grottoes; 
amongst  which  were  disposed  a  chorus  of 
nymphs  and  shepherds,  with  dresses  and 
“  every  other  decoration  suited  to  the 
subject.” — Companion  to  the  Theatres. 
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CHESTER  TERRACE, 
regent’s  park. 

On  the  annexed  page  is  a  spirited  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  splendid  range  of  palatial 
residences,  which  present  as  noble  an  ap¬ 
pearance  as  any  similar  structure  in  the 
Park. 

To  familiarize  the  topography  of  Ches¬ 
ter  Terrace,  we  should  say  it  stands  be¬ 
tween  the  Colosseum  and  St.  Katherine’s 
Church,  these  being  the  most  conspicuous 
buildings  in  the  circle  ;  and  the  majestic 
cupola  of  the  former  building  is  shown  in 
the  distance  of  our  engraving. 

This  terrace  is  named  from  the  royal 
earldom  of  Chester.  It  is  from  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Mr.  Nash,  the  architect  of  York 
Terrace,  engraved  in  our  No.  358.  Like 
the  majority  of  that  gentleman’s  works, 
Chester  Terrace  evinces  great  genius,  with 
many  of  its  irregularities.  It  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  charac¬ 
terized  by  its  richness  ;  but  the  present 
specimen  is  weak  in  its  details,  and  the 
form  and  proportions  ©f  its  balustrade  are 
starved  and  lanky.  The  capitals  of  the 
columns  want  the  gracefulness  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian,  and  the  volutes  are  but  puny 
illustrations  of  that  beautiful  order. 

Leaving  these  defects  to  be  further 
scrutinized  by  the  more  critical  spectator, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  this 
grand  and  commanding  terrace;  the  com¬ 
position  exhibits  great  genius  and  power¬ 
ful  conception ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
would  be  extremely  beautiful,  were  it  not 
for  the  defective  details. 

At  each  end  of  the  terrace  is  a  Corin¬ 
thian  arch,  the  idea  of  which  is  altogether 
novel.  These  arches  connect  with  pavi¬ 
lion  temple-like  mansions,  and  their  effect 
is  very  rich  and  picturesque.  They  re¬ 
mind  one  of  some  of  the  trophied  glo¬ 
ries  of  old  Rome—  the  arches  beneath 
which  her  laurelled  heroes  passed  in  tri¬ 
umphal  state.  Chester  Terrace  may, 
therefore,  be  said  to  associate  otium  cum 
dignitate ,  since  these  arches  give  a  splen¬ 
did  finish  to  the  range  of  handsome  resi¬ 
dences.  The  mementos  of  Roman  triumph 
still  remain  ;  but  a  century  hence,  where 
will  be  the  lath -and-pl aster  glories  of  the 
Regent’s  Park  ? 

MAYER. 

( For  the  Mirror 

44  Haver”  is  a  common  word  in  the 
northern  counties  for  oats  ;  as  44  haver 
bread,”  for  oaten  bread ;  perhaps  properly 
44  aven,”  from  44  arena”  Latin  for  oats., 

Query. — Is  not  44  haversack,”  or,  Gal- 
lice,  44  havre-sac ,”  a  bag  to  carry  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  bread  and  provisions,  derived  from 
the  same  word  ?  W.  T.  II. 


ANCIENT  POWER  OF  THE 
HAliO ,  OR  HAROL. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

Clamour  de  ha.ro  is  a  cry  or  formula  of 
invoking  the  assistance  of  justice  against 
the  violence  of  some  offender,, who,  upon 
hearing  of  the  word  haro ,  is  obliged  to 
desist,  on  pain  of  being  severely  punished 
for  his  outrage,  and  to  go  with  the  party 
before  the  judge.  The  word  is  commonly 
derived  of  ha  and  row/,  as  being  supposed 
an  invocation  of  the  sovereign  power,  to 
assist  the  weak  against  the  strong,  on  oc¬ 
casion  of  Raoul,  first  duke  of  Normandy, 
about  the  year  1)12,  who  rendered  himself 
venerable  to  his  subjects,  by  the  severity 
of  his  justice;  so  that  they  called  on  him, 
even  after  his  death,  when  they  suffered 
any  oppression.  Some  derive  it  from 
Harola ,  king  of  Denmark,  who,  in  the 
year  826,  was  made  grand  conservator  of 
justice  at  Mentz.  Others  from  the  Danish 
a  a  rau ,  help  me,  a  cry  raised  by  the 
Normans  in  flying  from  a  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  named  Roux,  who  made  himself 
duke  of  Normandy.  The  haro  had  an¬ 
ciently  such  vast  power,  that  a  poor  man 
of  the  city  of  Caen,  named  Asselin,  in 
virtue  thereof,  arrested  the  corpse  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  in  the  middle  of  the 
funeral  procession,  till  such  time  as  his  son 
Henry  had  paid  the  value  of  the  land  in 
question,  which  was  that  whereon  the  cha¬ 
pel  was  built  wherein  he  was  interred. 

P.  T.  W. 


THE  GREAT  TUN  OF 
KONIGSTEIN. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dresden  is  the  Great 
Tun,  erected  at  Fort  Konigstein  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Kyaw,  the  height  of  which  is  17 
Dresden  ells,  and  its  diameter  at  the  bung 
12  ells.  This  vast  vessel,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  replenished  with  excellent  wine,  is 
capable  of  containing  3,709  hogsheads  ; 
and  on  its  head  is  a  plate  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  to  the  following  purport : — 

44  Welcome,  traveller,  and  admire  this 
monument,  dedicated  to  festivity,  in  order 
to  exhilarate  the  mind  with  a  glass,  in 
the  year  1725,  by  Frederick  Augustus, 
king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
father  of  his  country,  the  Titus  of  the 
age,  the  delight  of  mankind.  Therefore, 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  sovereign,  the 
country,  the  electoral  family,  and  Baron 
Kyaw,  governor  of  Konigstein  ;  and  if 
thou  art  able,  according  to  the  dignity  of 
this  cask,  the  most  capacious  of  all  casks, 
drink  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse — and  so  farewell.”  Ina. 
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THE  COOK  AND  THE  CRANES. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Don  John  de  Ayala,— a  chap 
Whose  worst  mishap 
Was  to  be  curs’d  with  a  purloining  cook. 

(A  fellow,  who  ’twas  plain 
Play'd  “  cut  and  come  again, * 

And  scarcely  reck’d,  if  all  was  seen  he  took.) 
Don  John  de  Ayala,  went  forth  to  look 
For  birds,  and  shot  a  crane ; 

Which,  forthwith  giving  the  aforesaid  knave 
To  cook,  according  to  the  Spanish  taste  ; 

He,  to  his  dainty-loving  sposa  gave 

A  leg  at  once,  well  deeming,  that  to  waste 
So  fair  an  opportunity  for  sin 
Would  be  (as  he  should  say  a  burning  shame  ; 
But,  when  the  bird,  at  dinner-time  went  in, 
Cried  Juan,  •*  Where’s  the  left  leg  of  my 
game  ?” 

“  Soul  of  my  body,  sir 1  ”  roar’d  cook, — no  fire 
In  his  own  kitchen,  showing  phiz  more  red. 
Yet  whether  thus,  from  guilt  he  blazed,  or  ire. 
Or  shame  perdie,  hath  ne'er  been  sung  or  said, 
“  Soul  of  my  body  ! — other  leg  ? — Well  done  ! — 
No  crane  that  e’er  I  saw,  had  more  than  one.” 

Juan,  thus  silenc’d,  but  not  satisfied. 

In  his  own  mind  revolv’d 
The  neatest  way 

Of  telling  master  Brazenface,  he  lied; 

And  so  resolv’d 

To  take  him  out  crane-shooting  the  uex*  day. 
They  went:— “  Well,  cook,”  quoth  Ayala,  “  for 
fun 

I’ve  brought  thee  here. 

Where  quickly  ’twill  appear 
That  if  cranes  have  not  two  legs,— why,  they’ve 
none  ” 

“  Say  you  so,  Senor  ?—  look !— yon  long-neck’d 
flock, 

Each  bird  of  it  on  one  foot,  euds  the  matter ; 

Ay — there  they  stand, — as  firm  as  any  rock, 

I  swear  by  ev’ry  dish  I  ever  broke,  or  platter.” 
Straight  to  the  flock,  flight,  covey,  (we’ve  no 
name 

In  Albion,  to  designate  such  game.) 

Rush’d  Ayala,  whose  hearty  psho  !  psho!  psho  ! 
Took  the  cranes  off  one  leg, — discovering  two, 
As  up  they  rose,  on  rustling,  sullen  wing: 

“  Well  cook?”  “  Wrhy,  body  of  my  soul,  sir, 
there’s  the  thing. 

Had  you  said  psho  !  psho  l  to  your  roasted 
crane, 

Belike  you’d  seen  its  hidden  leg  again  !» 

M.  L.  B. 


SPOONS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Spoons  are  objects  of  great  antiquity, 
and  our  forefathers  bestowed  great  pains 
in  enriching  them  with  masterly  work- 
manship.  So  much  did  taste  and  fashion 
rule  the  time  then,  that  spoons  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  it  were  by  so  many  devices. 
It  was,  and  is  still  with  some  persons,  a 
custom  to  present  spoons  at  christenings, 
or  on  visiting  “  the  lady  in  the  straw 
and  in  both  cases  they  were  adorned  with 
O  2 


suitable  imagery.  A  gentleman  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  who  “  keeps 
a  cabinet  of  curiosities,”  lately  showed 
me  two  very  curious  silver  spoons,  which 
he  informed  me  had  remained  in  his  fa¬ 
mily  many  years  ;  but  how  they  became 
possessed  of  them,  he  could  only  say  that 
he  attributed  it  to  the  custom  of  present¬ 
ing  spoons  on  certain  occasions.  One 
was  beautifully  wrought ;  the  bowl  was 
very  large,  and  its  edges  carved  with  ex¬ 
quisite  workmanship.  In  the  middle  of 
the  bowl  was  a  representation  of  “  the 
nativity,”  carved  in  so  masterly  a  man¬ 
ner,  that,  although  it  was  considerably 
defaced,  it  must  have  required  the  ablest 
artists  to  accomplish.  The  handle,  which 
was  likewise  superbly  carved,  ended  in  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  our  Sa¬ 
viour  in  her  lap.  The  other  spoon  was 
so  much  injured,  that  we  could  trace  out 
nothing  decisive  ;  although  here  and  there 
we  could  perceive  it  had  been  richly  or¬ 
namented. 

The  same  gentleman  also  showed  me  a 
set  of  Apostle-spoons,  which,  although 
objects  of  curiosity,  had,  in  conformity 
with  the  prevailing  fashion,  undergone 
the  alteration  of  the  silversmith.  There 
were  twelve  of  them,  each  of  which  repre¬ 
sented  an  Apostle,  boldly  carved  on  the 
handle  ;  a  large  round  hat  is  placed  on 
each  of  their  heads,  which  was  probably 
to  save  the  features  from  being  injured. 
They  are  standing  on  the  stem  of  the 
spoon,  which  is  carved  somewhat  like  a 
Doric  pillar.  The  bowls  are  very  large 
and  deep,  and  are  rather  awkwardly 
turned  in  at  the  sides.  A  complete  set, 
in  good  condition,  is  very  rare  and  valu¬ 
able  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
many  of  these  relics  have  fallen  into  the 
silversmith’s  furnace,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  their  silver. 

Apostle-spoons  were  presented  by  spon¬ 
sors  or  visiters  at  christenings  and  at 
marriages ;  and  those  who  could  not 
afford  a  complete  set,  gave  one  or  two,  as 
their  circumstances  might  permit.  Some 
presented  a  spoon  with  the  figure  of  the 
saint  after  whom  the  child  was  baptized, 
or  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  In  his 
u  Bartholomew  Fair,”  Ben  Jonson  has 
a  character  to  say,  “  And  all  this  for  a 
couple  of  apostle-spoons  and  a  cup  to  eat 
caudle  in.”  Likewise  in  the  “  Noble 
Gentleman,”  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

“  I’ll  be  a  gossip,  Bewford — 

I  have  au  odd  apostle-spoon.” 

In  u  The  Gossips,”  a  poem,  by  Ship- 
man,  in  1660,  there  is  the  following  men¬ 
tion  of  the  custom  of  presenting  apostle- 
spoons  at  christenings,  which  it  appears 
was  then  on  the  decline : — 
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“  Formerly,  when  they  used  to  trout 
Gilt  bowls  of  suck,  they  gave  the  bowl 
Two  spoons  at  least— an  use  ill  kept ; 

’Tis  well  if  now  our  own  be  left.” 

On  St.  Paul’s,  or  any  other  apostle’s 
day,  it  was  usual  for  persons  of  quality 
to  send  round  a  present  of  a  spoon  with 
the  figure  of  such  apostle  to  their  friends. 
In  some  Catholic  families  these  and  the 
before-mentioned  customs  are  still  re¬ 
tained,  though  I  question  whether  the 
spoons  are  enriched  with  such  superb 
workmanship.  W.  H.  H. 

f  fie  topographer. 


HORSHAM,  SUSSEX. 

The  town  of  Horsham  is  pleasantly  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  river  Arun,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  about  36  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  a  borough,  and  contains  the 
county  gaol.  The  spring  assizes  are  like¬ 
wise  held  here.  Horsham  is  of  consider¬ 
able  antiquity.  It  was  founded  by  Horsa, 
the  Saxon,  about  the  year  a.d.  450,  to 
employ  his  soldiers  while  he  was  enslaved 
by  the  captivating  chains  of  a  lovely 
country  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  woodman 
in  the  forest.  The  town  was  named  after 
himself,  Horsa,  and  the  Saxon  word  Ham, 
signifying  a  home.  Horsa  was  killed  in 
Kent,  in  a  battle  fought  between  the  Bri¬ 
tons  and  the  Saxons,  and  was  buried  at 
Horsted,  named  also  after  him,  Horsa, 
and  Sted,  signifying  a  place.  The  found¬ 
ation  of  the  church  is  uncertain  ;  but  it 
can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  a.d.  1100.  The  oldest  tomb¬ 
stone  in  the  church  is  to  the  memory  of 
Robert  Hurst,  of  Hurst  Hill,  in  this 
county,  who  died  1483.*  The  church  is 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  at 
the  foot  of  Denne,  or  Dane  Hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  an  artificial  mound, 
raised  by  the  Danes  after  the  death  of 
Guthrum,  their  chief,  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  from  Alfred  the  Great.  The  top 
of  this  mound  commands  an  extensive 
view,  a  most  prominent  feature  of  which 
is  a  part  of  the  forest  of  St.  Leonard, 
called  Mike  Mills’  Race,  a  beautiful 
avenue,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  con¬ 
taining  about  15,000  full-grown  trees. 
There  is  a  legend  connected  with  this 
44  race,”  viz.  that  this  part  of  Horsham 
Forest  was  the  haunt  of  Mike  Mills,  a 
noted  smuggler,  whom  his  Satanic  Ma¬ 
jesty  had  often  endeavoured  to  carry  off 
in  vain.  He  therefore  determined  on  at¬ 
tacking  him  in  his  strong  hold;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  met  Mike  one  night  accompa¬ 
nied  by  other  more  congenial  spirits,  when 

*  The  steeple  of  the  church,  which  is  150  feet 
high,  is  shingled,  which  is  the  prevailing  mode 
of  tiie  village  churches  in  Sussex,  it  has  also 
one  of  the  finest  windows  in  Sussex. 


old  Nick  challenged  Mike  as  his  pro¬ 
perty.  Mike,  nothing  daunted,  set  down 
his  tubs,  took  advantage  of  Nick’s  old 
age,  and  challenged  him  to  a  race.  44  If 
you  can  catch  me,  Nick,  before  I  get  to 
the  end  of  the  avenue,  you  shall  have  me  ; 
if  not,  you’ll  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  me.” — 44  Agreed,”  says  Nick.  Away 
ran  Mike — away  ran  Nick.  Nick  being 
of  too  hot  a  temperament  was  soon  knocked 
up,  and  Mike  won  the  race  by  half  a  mile; 
from  which  circumstance  the  place  was 
named,  and  Mike  Mills  rendered  im¬ 
mortal.  W.  Berger. 


®fie  geiettov, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 

NEW  WORKS 

DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  CLAPPERTON 
AT  SOCCATOO. 

Agreeably  to  our  promise  at  the  close 
of  the  Memoir  of  Captain  Clapperton , 
prefixed  to  Vol.  XI.  of  the  Mirror, 
we  subjoin  the  following  very  interesting 
narrative  of  the  death  of  this  enterprizing 
traveller,  as  narrated  by  Richard  Lander, 
his  servant.  It  forms,  perhaps,  the  most 
attractive  portion  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Second  Expedition ,  just  published  ;  and 
to  the  readers  of  the  foregoing  memoir, 
will  afford  still  further  illustration  of  all 
that  we  have  there  said  of  the  high  charac¬ 
ter  of  Clapperton,  and  his  faithful  atten¬ 
dant,  Lander. 

On  the  12th  of  March  1827^  I  was  greatly 
alarmed  on  finding  my  dear  master  at¬ 
tacked  with  dysentery.  He  had  been 
complaining  a  day  or  two  previously  of  a 
burning  heat  in  his  stomach,  unaccom¬ 
panied,  however,  by  any  other  kind  of 
pain.  From  the  moment  he  was  taken 
ill  he  perspired  freely,  and  big  drops  of 
sweat  were  continually  rolling  over  every 
part  of  his  body,  which  weakened  him 
exceedingly.  It  being  the  fast  of  Rhama- 
dan,  I  could  get  no  one,  not  even  our  own 
servants,  to  render  me  the  least  assistance. 
I  washed  the  clothes,  which  was  an  ar¬ 
duous  employment,  and  obliged  to  be  done 
eight  or  nine  times  each  day,  lit  and  kept 
in  the  fire,  and  prepared  the  victuals  my¬ 
self  ;  and  in  the  intermediate  time  was 
occupied  in  fanning  my  poor  master, 
which  was  also  a  tedious  employment. 
Finding  myself  unable  to  pay  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  his  wants  in  these  various  avo¬ 
cations,  I  sent  to  Mallam  Mudey,  on  the 
13th,  entreating  him  to  send  me  a  female 
slave  to  perform  the  operation  of  fanning. 
On  her  arrival  I  gave  her  a  few  beads, 
and  she  immediately  began  her  work  with 
spirit ;  but  she  soon  relaxed  in  her  exer- 
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tions,  and  becoming' tired,  ran  away,  on 
pretence  of  going  out  for  a  minute,  and 
never  returned.  Alla  Sellakee,  a  young 
man  my  master  had  purchased  on  the 
road  from  Kano  to  take  care  of  the  camels, 
and  whom  he  had  invariably  treated  with 
his  usual  kindness,  and  given  him  his 
freedom,  no  sooner  was  made  acquainted 
with  his  master’s  illness  than  he  became 
careless  and  idle,  and  instead  of  leading 
the  camels  to  tne  rich  pasturage  in  the 
vicinity  ofSoccatoo,  let  them  stray  where- 
ever  they  pleased,  whilst  he  himself  either 
loitered  about  the  city,  or  mixed  with 
the  most  degraded  people  in  it :  by  this 
means  the  camels  became  quite  lean  ;  and 
being  informed  of  the  reason,  I  told  my 
master,  who  instantly  discharged  him  from 
Lis  service. 

My  master  grew  weaker  daily,  and  the 
weather  was  insufferably  hot,  the  thermo¬ 
meter  being,  in  the  coolest  place,  K>7  at 
twelve  in  the  morning,  and  109  at  three 
in  the  afternoon.  At  his  own  suggestion 
I  made  a  couch  for  him  outside  the  hut, 
in  the  shade,  and  placed  a  mat  for  myself 
by  its  side.  For  five  successive  days  I 
took  him  in  my  arms  from  his  bed  in  the 
hut  to  the  coucfi  outside,  and  back  again 
at  sunset,  after  which  time  he  was  too 
much  debilitated  to  be  lifted  from  the 
bed  on  which  he  lay.  He  attempted  to 
write  once,  and  but  once,  during  his  ill¬ 
ness  ;  but  before  paper  and  ink  could  be 
brought  him,  he  had  sunk  back  on  his 
pillow,  completely  exhausted  by  his  in¬ 
effectual  attempt  to  sit  up  in  his  bed. 
Fancying  by  various  symptoms  he  had 
been  poisoned,  1  asked  him  one  day 
whether  he  thought  that,  in  any  of  his 
visits  the  Arabs  or  Tuaricks,  any  poison¬ 
ous  ingredients  had  been  put  into  the 
camel’s  milk  they  had  given  him,  of 
which  he  was  particularly  fond.  He  re¬ 
plied,  u  No,  my  dear  boy  ;  no  such 
thing  has  been  done,  l  assure  you.  I)o 
you  remember,”  he  continued,  “  that 
when  on  a  shooting  excursion  at  Maga- 
ria,  in  the  early  part  of  February,  after 
walking  the  whole  of  the  day,  exposed  to 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  I  was 
fatigued,  and  lay  down  under  the  branches 
of  a  tree  for  some  time  ?  The  earth  was 
soft  and  wet,  and  from  that  hour  to  the 
present  I  have  not  been  free  from  cold  : 
this  has  brought  on  my  present  disorder, 
from  which,  1  believe,  I  shall  never  re¬ 
cover.” 

For  twenty  days  my  poor  master  re¬ 
mained  in  a  low  and  distressed  state.  He 
told  me  he  felt  no  pain  ;  but  this  was 
spoken  only  to  comfort  me,  for  he  saw  I 
was  dispirited.  His  sufferings  must  have 
been  acute.  During  this  time  he  was 
gradually,  but  perceptibly,  declining  ; 


his  body,  from  being  robust  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  became  weak  and  emaciated,  a*nd 
indeed  was  little  better  than  a  skeleton. 
1  was  the  only  person,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  he  saw  in  his  sickness.  Abderach- 
man,  an  Arab  from  Fezzan,  came  to  him 
one  day,  and  wished  to  pray  with  him, 
after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen,  but 
was  desired  to  leave  the  apartment  in¬ 
stantly.  II is  sleep  was  uniformly  short 
and  disturbed,  and  troubled  with  fright¬ 
ful  dreams.  In  them  he  frequently  re¬ 
proached  the  Arabs  aloud  with  much 
bitterness  ;  but  being  an  utter  stranger  to 
the  language,  I  did  not  understand  the 
tenor  of  his  remarks.  I  read  to  him  daily 
some  portions  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  95th  Psalm,  which  he  was  never 
weary  of  listening  to,  and  on  Sundays 
added  the  church  service,  to  which  he  in¬ 
variably  paid  the  profoundest  attention. 
The  constant  agitation  of  mind  and  ex¬ 
ertions  of  body  I  had  myself  undergone 
for  so  long  a  time,  never  having  in  a 
single  instance  slept  out  of  my  clothes, 
weakened  me  exceedingly,  and  a  fever 
came  on  not  long  before  my  master’s 
death,  which  hung  upon  me  for  fifteen 
days,  and  ultimately  brought  me  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  grave.  Finding  myself 
unequal  to  pay  that  attention  to  my  mas¬ 
ter's  wants  which  his  situation  so  parti¬ 
cularly  required,  I  solicited  and  obtained 
his  consent  to  have  old  Pascoe  once  more 
to  assist  me.  On  entering  the  hut,  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  to  be  for¬ 
given,  promising  to  be  faithful  t©  my 
master’s  service.  Master  immediately 
pardoned  him,  and  said  he  would  forget 
all  that  had  passed,  if  he  conducted  him¬ 
self  well  :  by  this  means  the  washing 
and  all  the  drudgery  was  taken  from  my 
shoulders,  and  I  was  enabled  to  devote 
all  my  time  and  attention  to  my  master’s 
person.  I  fanned  him  for  hours  together, 
and  this  seemed  to  cool  the  burning  heat 
of  his  body,  of  which  he  repeatedly  com¬ 
plained.  Almost  the  whole  of  his  con¬ 
versation  turned  upon  his  country  and 
friends,  but  I  never  heard  him  regret  his 
leaving  them  ;  indeed  he  was  patient  and 
resigned  to  the  last,  and  a  murmur  of  dis¬ 
appointment  never  escaped  his  lips. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  he  became  consi¬ 
derably  worse,  and  though  evidently  in 
want  of  repose,  his  sleep  became  more  and 
more  disturbed.  He  swallowed  eight 
drops  of  laudanum,  four  times  a  day,  for 
three  days  ;  but  finding  it  did  him  not 
the  least  benefit,  he  discontinued  taking 
it  altogether  :  this,  with  the  exception  of 
two  papers  of  Seidlitz  powders  and  four 
ounces  of  Epsom  salts,  was  the  only  me¬ 
dicine  he  had  during  his  illness.  On  the 
9th,  Maddie,  a  native  of  Bornou,  whom 
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master  had  retained  in  his  service,  brought 
him  about  twelve  ounces  of  green  bark 
from  the  butter  tree,  and  said  it  would  do 
him  much  good.  Notwithstanding  all 
my  remonstrances,  master  immediately 
ordered  a  decoction  of  it  to  be  prepared, 
observing,  44  No  man  will  injure  me.” 
Accordingly  Maddie  himself  boiled  two 
basins-full,  the  whole  of  which  he  drank 
in  less  than  an  hour.  Next  morning  he  was 
much  altered  for  the  worse,  and  regretted 
his  not  having  followed  my  advice.  About 
twelve  o’clock  of  the  same  day,  he  said, 
44  Richard,  I  shall  shortly  be  no  more ;  I 
feel  myself  dying.”  Almost  choked  with 
grief,  I  replied,  44  God  forbid,  my  dear 
master :  you  will  live  many  years  yet.” 
44  Don’t  be  so  much  affected,  my  dear 
boy,  I  entreat  you,”  said  he  :  44  it  is  the 
will  of  the  Almighty  ;  it  cannot  be  helped. 
Take  care  of  my  journal  and  papers  after 
my  death ;  and  when  you  arrive  in  Lon¬ 
don,  go  immediately  to  my  agents,  send 
for  my  uncle,  who  will  accompany  you  to 
the  colonial  office,  and  let  him  see  you 
deposit  them  safely  into  the  hands  of  the 
secretary.  After  I  am  buried,  apply  to 
Bello,  and  borrow  money  to  purchase 
camels  and  provisions  for  your  journey 
over  the  desert,  and  go  in  the  train  of  the 
Arab  merchants  to  Fezzan.  On  your  ar¬ 
rival  there,  should  your  money  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  send  a  messenger  to  Mr.  War¬ 
rington,  our  consul  at  Tripoli,  and  wait 
till  he  returns  with  a  remittance.  On 
reaching  Tripoli,  that  gentleman  will  ad¬ 
vance  what  money  )mu  may  require,  and 
send  you  to  England  the  first  opportunity. 
Do  not  lumber  yourself  with  my  books  ; 
leave  them  behind,  as  well  as  the  baro¬ 
meter,  boxes,  and  sticks,  and  indeed  every 
heavy  article  you  can  conveniently  part 
with  ;  give  them  to  Malam  Mudey,  who 
will  take  care  of  them.  The  wages  I 
agreed  to  give  you  my  agents  will  pay, 
as  well  as  the  sum  government  allowed 
me  for  a  servant  ;  you  will  of  course  re¬ 
ceive  it,  as  Columbus  has  never  served 
me.  Remark  what  towns  or  villages  you 
pass  through ;  pay  attention  to  whatever 
the  chiefs  may  say  to  you,  and  put  it  on 
paper.  The  little  money  I  have,  and  all  my 
clothes,  I  leave  you  :  sell  the  latter,  and 
put  what  you  may  receive  for  them  into 
your  pocket ;  and  if,  on  your  journey,  you 
should  be  obliged  to  expend  it,  govern¬ 
ment  will  repay  you  on  your  return,”  I 
said,  as  well  as  my  agitation  would  per¬ 
mit  me,  4k  If  it  be  the  will  of  God  to 
take  you,  you  may  rely  on  my  faithfully 
performing,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  all  that 
you  have  desired;  but  I  trust  the  Al¬ 
mighty  will  spare  you,  and  you  will  yet 
live  to  see  your  country.”  44  I  thought 
I  should  at  one  time,  Richard,”  conti- 
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nued  he  ;  44  but  all  is  now  over ;  I  shall 
not  be  long  for  this  world ;  but  God’s 
will  be  done.”  He  then  took  my  hand 
betwixt  his,  and  looking  me  full  in  the 
face,  while  a  tear  stood  glistening  in  his 
eye,  said,  in  a  low  but  deeply  affecting 
tone,  44  My  dear  Richard,  if  you  had  not 
been  with  me,  I  should  have  died  long 
ago ;  I  can  only  thank  you,  with  my 
latest  breath,  for  your  kindness  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  me,  and  if  I  could  have  lived 
to  return  with  you,  you  should  have  been 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  want;  but 
God  will  reward  you.”  This  conversa¬ 
tion  occupied  nearly  two  hours,  in  the 
course  of  which  my  master  fainted  seve¬ 
ral  times,  and  was  distressed  beyond  mea¬ 
sure.  The  same  evening  he  fell  into  a 
slumber,  from  which  he  awoke  in  much 
perturbation,  and  said  he  had  heard  with 
much  distinctness  the  tolling  of  an  En¬ 
glish  funeral  bell :  I  entreated  him  to  be 
composed,  and  observed  that  sick  people 
frequently  fancy  they  hear  and  see  things 
which  can  possibly  have  no  existence. 
He  made  no  reply. 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  on  asking  how  he  did,  my  master 
answered  he  was  much  better,  and  re¬ 
quested  me  to  shave  him.  He  had  not 
sufficient  strength  to  lift  his  head  from 
the  pillow  ;  and.  after  finishing  one  side 
of  the  face,  I  was  obliged  to  turn  his 
head,  in  order  to  shave  the  other.  As  soon 
as  it  was  done,  he  desired  me  to  fetch 
him  a  looking-glass  which  hung  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hut.  On  seeing  himself 
in  it,  he  observed  that  he  looked  quite  as 
ill  at  JBornou,  on  his  former  journey  ;  and 
as  he  had  borne  his  disorder  so  long  a 
time,  he  might  yet  recover.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  he  still  fancied  himself  getting 
better.  I  began  to  flatter  myself,  also, 
that  he  was  considerably  improved.  „  He 
eat  a  bit  of  hashed  guinea-fowl  in  the 
day,  which  he  had  not  done  before  since 
his  illness,  deriving  his  sole  sustenance 
from  a  little  fowl-soup  and  milk  and 
water.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
however,  being  awake,  I  was  much  alarm¬ 
ed  by  a  peculiar  rattling  noise,  proceeding 
from  my  master’s  throat,  and  his  breath¬ 
ing  was  loud  and  difficult ;  at  the  same 
instant  he  called  out,  44  Richard  !”  in  a 
low  and  hurried  tone.  I  was  immediately 
at  his  side,  and  was  astonished  at  seeing 
him  sitting  upright  in  his  bed,  and  star¬ 
ing  wildly  around.  I  held  him  in  my 
arms,  and  placing  his  head  gently  on  my 
left  shoulder,  gazed  a  moment  on  his  pale 
and  altered  features  ;  some  indistinct  ex¬ 
pressions  quivered  on  his  lips  ;  he  strove, 
but  ineffectually,  to  give  them  utterance, 
and  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh. 
When  I  found  my  poor  master  so  very 
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ill,  I  called  out  with  all  my  strength,  u  O 
God,  my  master  is  dying  !”  which  brought 
Pascoe  and  Mudey  into  the  apartment. 
Shortly  after  the  breath  had  left  his  body, 

I  desired  Pasco  to  fetch  some  water,  with 
which  I  washed  the  corpse.  I  then  got 
Pascoe  and  Mudey  to  assist  me  in  taking 
it  outside  of  the  hut,  laid  it  on  a  clean 
mat,  and  wrapped  it  in  a  sheet  and  blan¬ 
ket.  Leaving  it  in  this  state  two  hours, 

I  put  a  large  clean  mat  over  the  whole, 
and  sent  a  messenger  to  Sultan  Bello,  to 
acquaint  him  of  the  mournful  event,  and 
ask  his  permission  to  bury  the  body  after 
the  manner  of  my  own  country,  and  also 
to  know  in  what  particular  place  his  re¬ 
mains  were  to  be  interred.  The  messen¬ 
ger  soon  returned  with  the  sultan’s  con¬ 
sent  to  the  former  part  of  my  request ; 
and  about  twelve  o’clock  at  noon  of  the 
same  day  a  person  came  into  my  hut,  ac¬ 
companied  by  four  slaves,  sent  by  Bello 
to  dig  the  grave.  I  was  desired  to  follow 
them  with  the  corpse.  Accordingly,  I 
saddled  my  camel,  and  putting  the  body 
on  its  back,  and  throwing  a  union-jack 
over  it,  I  bade  them  proceed.  Travelling 
at  a  slow  pace,  we  halted  at  Jungavie,  a 
small  village,  built  on  a  rising  ground, 
about  five  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Soccatoo.  The  body  was  then  taken 
from  the  camel’s  back,  and  placed  in  a 
shed,  whilst  the  slaves  were  digging  the 
grave  ;  which  being  quickly  done,  it  was 
conveyed  close  to  it.  I  then  opened  a 
prayer-book,  and,  amid  showers  of  tears, 
read  the  funeral  service  over  the  remains 
of  my  valued  master.  Not  a  single  per¬ 
son  listened  to  this  peculiarly  distressing 
ceremony,  the  slaves  being  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  quarrelling  and  making  a  most  in¬ 
decent  noise  the  whole  of  the  time  it 
lasted.  This  being  done,  the  union-jack 
was  taken  off,  and  the  body  was  slowly 
lowered  into  the  earth,  and  I  wept  bitterly 
as  I  gazed  for  the  last  time  upon  all  that 
remained  of  my  generous  and  intrepid 
master.  The  pit  was  speedily  filled,  and 
I  returned  to  the  village,  about  thirty 
yards  to  the  east  of  the  grave,  and  giving 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  both 
male  and  female,  a  few  trifling  presents, 
entreated  them  to  let  no  one  disturb  its 
sacred  contents.  I  also  gave  them  2,000 
cowries  to  build  a  house,  four  feet  high, 
over  the  spot,  which  they  promised  to  do. 
I  then  returned,  disconsolate  and  oppress¬ 
ed,  to  my  solitary  habitation,  and  leaning 
my  head  on  my  hand,  could  not  help 
being  deeply  affected  with  my  lonesome 
and  dangerous  situation  ;  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  days’  journey  from  the  sea-coast, 
surrounded  by  a  selfish  and  cruel  race  of 
strangers,  my  only  friend  and  protector 
mouldering  in  his  grave,  and  myself  suf¬ 
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fering  dreadfully  from  fever.  I  felt, 
indeed,  as  if  I  stood  alone  in  the  world, 
and  earnestly  wished  I  had  been  laid  by 
the  side  of  my  dear  master  :  all  the  try¬ 
ing  evils  I  had  endured  never  affected  me 
half  so  much  as  the  bitter  reflections  of 
that  distressing  period.  After  a  sleepless 
night,  I  went  alone  to  the  grave,  and 
found  that  nothing  had  been  done,  nor 
did  there  seem  the  least  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  to 
perform  their  agreement.  Knowing  it 
would  be  useless  to  remonstrate  with  them, 

I  hired  two  slaves  at  Soccatoo  the  next 
day,  who  went  immediately  to  work,  and 
the  house  over  the  grave  was  finished  on 
the  15th. 

One  instance,  out  of  many  of  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  affection  with  which  my  depart¬ 
ed  master  uniformly  treated  me,  occurred 
at  Jenna,  on  our  journey  into  the  interior. 

I  was  dangerously  ill  with  fever  in  that 
place,  when  he  generously  gave  up  his 
own  bed  to  me,  and  slept  himself  on  my 
mat,  watched  over  me  with  parental  assi¬ 
duity  and  tenderness,  and  ministered  to 
all  my  wants.  No  one  can  express  the 
joy  he  felt  on  my  recovery  ;  and  who, 
possessing  a  spark  of  gratitude,  could 
help  returning  it  but  by  the  most  inviola¬ 
ble  attachment  and  devoted  zeal  ?  It  was 
his  sympathy  for  me  in  all  my  sufferings 
that  had  so  powerful  a  claim  on  my  feel¬ 
ings  and  affections,  and  taught  me  to  be 
grateful  to  him  in  hours  of  darkness  and 
distress,  when  pecuniary  recompense  was 
entirely  out  of  the  question. 

The  great  sufferings,  both  mental  and 
bodily,  I  had  undergone  at  the  death  and 
burial  of  my  master,  and  the  constant 
agitation  in  whicli  I  was  kept,  occasioned 
a  rapid  increase  in  my  disorder  ;  and  on 
the  16th  I  could  with  difficulty  crawl 
round  my  hut,  and  was  obliged  to  lay 
myself  on  my  mat,  from  which  I  had 
not  strength  to  arise  till  the  27th;  old 
Pascoe,  during  that  period,  being  very 
kind  and  attentive  to  me. 

In  the  course  of  this  day  (27th)  the 
Gadado,  Malem  Moodie,  and  Sidi  Sheik, 
came  with  a  commission  from  the  sultan 
to  search  my  boxes,  as  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed  they  were  filled  with  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  ;  but,  to  their  great  amazement,  found 
I  had  not  sufficient  money  to  defray  my 
expenses  to  the  sea-coast.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  took  an  inventory  of  all  my  articles, 
and  carried  it  to  Bello.  The  gold  watch 
intended  for  him,  and  the  private  watches 
of  Captains  Clapperton  and  Pearce,  I 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  conceal  about 
my  person.  In  a  short  time  the  Gadado 
and  his  companions  returned  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  sultan,  commanding  me  to 
deliver  to  them  the  following  articles, 
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viz.  a  rifle-gun,  double-barrelled  ditto, 
two  bags  of  ball,  a  canister  of  powder,  a 
bag  of  flints,  a  ream  and  a  half  of  pa¬ 
per,  and  six  gilt  chains,  for  which  he 
promised  to  give  me  whatever  I  might 
ask.  I  consequently  charged  him  245,000 
cowries,  which  I  was  to  receive  from 
Hadji  Hat  Sallah,  at  Kano  ;  and  an 
order  was  given  me  to  receive  this  sum, 
and,  what  more  I  might  require  in  my 
journey  over  the  Great  Desert.  A  letter 
was  also  sent  by  me  to  Hadji  Hat  Sallah. 


SONG. 

My  Mary  of  the  cur'iughair, 

The  laughing  teeth,  and  bashful  air. 

Our  bridal  mom  is  dawning  fair, 

With  blushes  in  the  skies. 

Shule  !  Shule  .'  Shule,  agra ! 

Shule  asucur,  agus  shule,  aroon  !* 

My  love  !  my  pearl ! 

My  own  dear  girl ! 

My  mountain  maid  arise  ! 

Wake,  linnet  of  the  osier  grove  ! 

Wake,  trembling,  stainless,  virgin  dove  l 
Wake,  nestling  of  a  parent's  love  ! 

Let  Moran  see  thine  eyes. 

Shule,  Shule,  §c. 

I  am  no  stranger,  proud  and  gay, 

To  win  thee  from  thy  home  away, 

And  find  thee,  for  a  distant  day, 

A  theme  for  wasting  signs. 

Shule,  Shule,  tyc. 

But  we  were  known  from  infancy. 

Thy  father’s  hearth  was  home  to  me, 

No  selfish  love  was  mine  for  thee, 

Unholy  and  unwise. 

SMile,  Shule,  fyc. 

And  yet,  (to  see  what  love  can  do  !) 

Though  calm  my  hope  has  burned,  and  true, 
My  cheek  is  pale  and  worn,  for  you. 

And  sunken  are  mine  eyes  ! 

Shule,  Shule,  tyc. 

But  soon  my  love  shall  he  my  bride 
And  happy  by  our  own  fire-side, 

My  veins  shall  feel  the  rosy  tide. 

That  lingering  Hope  denies. 

Shule,  Shule,  fyc. 

My  Mary  of  the  curling  hair, 

The  laughing  teeth  and  bashful  air. 

Our  bridal  morn  is  dawning  faij. 

With  blushes  in  the  skies. 

Shule!  Shule  I  Shule ,  agra! 

Shule,  asucur,  agus  shule,  aroon  ! 

My  love:  my  pearl ! 

My  own  dear  gill ! 

My  mountain  maid,  arise  ! — Tne  Collegians 

*  Come  !  come  !  Come,  my  darling — 

Come,  softly, — and  come,  my  iove  1 
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Pyrothonide. 

A  French  physician  has  lately  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Materia  Medica ,  a  sub¬ 
stance  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
linen,  hemp,  or  cotton  doth,  in  the  open 
air.  He  considers  it  useful  in  various 
inflammatory  affections,  especially  in 
opthalmia,  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
chilblains.  To  prepare  pyrothonide,  take 
a  handful  of  cloth,  old  or  new,  place  it 


in  a  shallow  basin,  set  fire  to  it,  moving 
it  about,  so  that  the  basin  do  not  become 
too  hot ;  after  the  combustion  is  finished, 
throw  out  the  ashes ;  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  will  be  found  a  semi-aqueous, 
semi-oleaginous  product,  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  and  possessing  a  pungent 
odour.  Pour  upon  this  5  oz.  of  cold 
water,  which  will  dissolve  it  entirely, 
forming  the  solution  of  pyrothonide, 
which  is  used  in  a  more  or  less  diluted 
state,  as  may  be  requisite,  for  collyria, 
fomentations,  &c, — Medical  Journal. 

French  Carpet. 

At  the  exhibition  in  the  Louvre  for 
1827,  was  a  carpet  which  occupied  two 
years  in  making,  and  contains  3  or  4,000 
ostrich  feathers. 

French  Pigs. 

Whoever  has  travelled  from  Calais  to 
Paris  must  have  noticed  the  lank,  grey¬ 
hound-like  forms  of  the  French  pigs  ; 
but  it  is  not  perhaps  generally  known 
that  the  Chinese  and  English  breeds  are 
getting  into  use  for  crossing.  The  fact 
that  there  are  four  millions  of  pigs  yearly 
killed  in  France,  shows  of  how  great  im¬ 
portance  they  are  to  agriculturists. 

Indian  Plaster. 

All  the  fine  plaster  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  houses  are  covered  in  India, 
and  which  is  so  much  admired  by  stran¬ 
gers,  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  fine 
lime  and  soapstone,  rubbed  down  with 
water :  when  the  plaster  is  nearly  dry,  it 
is  rubbed  over  with  a  dry  piece  of  soap¬ 
stone,  which  gives  it  a  polish  very  much 
resembling  that  of  well-polished  marble. 

Method  of  preserving  Currants  fresh  till 
January  or  February. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  choose  those 
bushes  enjoying  a  southern  aspect,  and 
which  are  most  convenient  in  their  shape, 
and  most  loaded  with  fruit,  and  surround 
them  with  thick  straw  mats,  so  that  they 
shall  be  completely  sheltered  from  at¬ 
mospheric  cold  and  other  changes.  By 
this  simple  method  it  will  be  found  that 
the  fruit  may  be  preserved  quite  fresh  till 
after  Christmas.  H.  B.  A. 

Chromate  of  Iron 

Is  used  in  painting,  dyeing,  and  calico- 
printing  ;  and  its  value  is  so  great,  the 
proprietor  of  a  serpentine  tract  in  Shet¬ 
land,  where  chromate  of  iron  was  found 
by  Professor  Jameson,  cleared,  in  a  few 
years,  8,000/. — Dr.  Murray. 

Temperature  of  Springs. 

In  those  situations  where  the  cold  is 
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not  sufficient  to  hinder  the  circulation  of 
water,  the  temperature  of  perennial  springs 
is  almost  identical  with  the  atmosphere. 
Thus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  the 
temperature  of  the  perennial  springs 
agrees  with  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
the  whole  of  Atlantic  Europe,  and  also  to 
a  great  extent  in  Southern  Europe.  The 
temperature  of  springs  in  northern  re¬ 
gions,  when  the  surface  water  is  frozen, 
is  higher  than  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  superincumbent  atmosphere  ;  and  in 
the  countries  from  the  south  of  Europe  to 
the  Tropic,  the  temperature  of  springs  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  medium  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  atmosphere. 

Humboldt's  Journey  to  Siberia. 

Humboldt,  although  now  past  his  00th 
year,  will  leave  Germany  in  the  spring, 
accompanied  by  Professor  G.  Rose,  for 
Siberia.  He  will  probably  extend  his 
researches  to  the  high  land  which  sepa¬ 
rates  India  from  the  Russian  empire. 

Egyptian  Manuscript  relative  to  the 
History  oj  Sesostris. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Aix  Academy,  on 
the  3rd  of  August,  M  Sallier  read  a  re¬ 
port  of  some  very  important  discoveries  in 
Egyptian  history,  made  at  his  house,  and 
amongst  his  Egyptian  papyri,  by  M. 
Champollion,  jeune.  The  latter  gentle¬ 
man  was  on  his  way  to  Egypt  with  M. 
Rosellini,  and  stopped  two  days  with  M. 
Sallier  previous  to  proceeding  to  Toulon 
for  the  purpose  of  embarking.  During 
this  short  period  he  examined  ten  or 
twelve  Egyptian  papyri,  which  had  been 
purchased  some  years  ago,  with  other  an¬ 
tiquities,  from  an  Egyptian  sailor.  They 
were  principally  prayers  or  rituals  which 
had  been  deposited  with  mummies  ;  but 
there  was  also  the  contract  of  the  sale  of 
a  house  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies  ;  and  finally  three  rolls  united  toge¬ 
ther  and  written  over  with  fine  demotic 
characters,  reserved,  as  is  well  known,  for 
civil  purposes. 

The  first  of  these  rolls  was  of  consider¬ 
able  size,  and  to  M.  Champollion’s  asto¬ 
nishment  contained  a  History  of  the  Cam¬ 
paigns  of  Sesostris  Rhamses ,  called  also 
Sethos ,  or  Sethosis ,  and  Sesoosis ,  giving 
accounts  the  most  circumstantial  of  his 
conquests,  the  countries  which  he  tra¬ 
versed,  his  forces,  and  details  of  his  army. 
The  manuscript  is  finished  with  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  historian,  v/ho,  after  stating 
his  names  and  titles,  says  he  wrote  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Sesostris  ltham- 
ses,  king  of  kings,  a  lion  in  combats.  &c. 

M.  Champollion  has  promised,  that,  on 
his  return  from  Egypt,  he  will  fix  the 


manuscript  on  clofh  for  its  future  preser¬ 
vation,  and  give  a  complete  translation. 
The  period  of  the  history  is  close  to  the 
time  of  Moses;  and  apparently  the  great 
Sesostris  was  the  son  of  the  king  who  pur¬ 
sued  the  Israelites  to  the  borders  of  the 
Red  Sea;  so  that  a  most  important  pe¬ 
riod  in  ancient  history  will  be  elucidated. 

On  the  same  MS.  commences  another 
composition,  called  Praises  of  the  great 
King  Amemnengon.  There  are  only  a 
few  leaves  of  it,  and  they  form  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  history  contained  in  the  second 
roll.  This  Amemnengon  is  supposed  to 
have  reigned  before  Sesostris,  because  the 
author  wrote  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  latter.  M.  Champollion  had  not 
time  to  enter  into  a  particular  examination 
of  these  rolls. 

The  third  roll  relates  to  astronomy  or 
astrology,  or  more  likely  to  both  these 
subjects.  It  has  not  been  far  opened  ; 
but  will  probably  prove  of  the  utmost  in¬ 
terest,  if,  as  it  is  expected,  it  contains  any 
account  of  the  system  of  the  heavens  as 
known  to  or  acknowledged  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Chaldeans,  the  authors  of  astro¬ 
nomical  science. 

A  small  basaltic  figure  was  purchased 
with  the  MSS.,  and  it  is  supposed  found 
with  them.  On  the  shoulders  of  the 
figure  is  written  in  hieroglyphic  charac¬ 
ters  the  name,  with  the  addition  of  clerk 
and  friend  of  Sesostris.  It  did  not  occur 
to  ascertain,  until  M.  Champollion  was 
gone,  whether  the  name  on  the  figure  was 
the  same  with  any  of  those  mentioned  in 
the  rolls  as  belonging  to  the  historian,  or 
to  others. — From  the  French. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  Souvnals. 


THE  VICAR. 

A  SECOND  EVERY -DAY  CHARACTER. 

Some  years  ago,  ere  time  aud  laste 
Had  turn’d  our  parish  topsy-turvy, 

When  Darnel  Park  was  Darnel  Waste. 

And  roads  as  little  known  as  scurvy. 

The  man  who  lost  his  way  between 
St.  Mary’s  Hill  and  bandy  Thicket, 

Was  always  shown  across  the  Green, 

And  guided  to  the  parson’s  wicket. 

Eack  flew  the  bolt  of  lissom  la  th  ; 

Fair  Margaret,  in  her  tidy  kirtle. 

Led  the  lorn  traveller  up  the  path. 

Through  clean  dipt  rows  or  box  and  myrtle. 
And  Don  and  Sancho,  Tramp  and  Tray, 

Upon  the  parlour  steps  collected, 

WagK’d  all  their  tails,  and  seem’d  to  say, 

‘  Our  master  knows  you ;  you’re  expected.” 

Uprose  the  Reverend  Dr.  Brown, 

Uprose  the  doctor’s  “  winsome  marrow;” 
The  lady  laid  her  knitting  down, 

Her  husband  clasp’d  his  pond’rous  Barrow: 
What’er  the  stranger’s  cast  or  creed. 

Pundit  or  Papist,  saint  or  sinner. 

He  found  a  stable  for  his  steed, 

And  welcome  for  himself,  aud  dinner. 
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If,  when  lie  reach’d  his  journey’s  end. 

And  warm’d  himself  in  court  or  college, 

He  had  not  gain’d  an  honest  friend, 

And  twenty  curious  scraps  of  knowledge ; — 
If  he  departed  as  he  came, 

With  no  new  light  on  love  or  liquor, — 

Good  sooth,  the  traveller  was  to  blame, 

And  not  the  vicarage,  nor  the  vicar. 

His  talk  was  like  a  stream  which  runs 
With  rapid  change  from  rocks  to  roses : 

Jt  slipp’d  from  politics  to  puns ; 

It  pass’d  from  Mahomet  to  Moses : 

Beginning  with  the  laws  which  keep 
The  planets  in  their  radiant  courses, 

And  ending  with  some  precept  deep 
For  dressing  eels,  or  shoeing  horses. 

He  was  a  shrewd  and  sound  divine, 

Of  loud  dissent  the  mortal  terror; 

And  when,  by  dint  of  page  and  line, 

He  ’stablish'd  truth,  or  startled  error, 

The  Baptist  found  him  far  too  deep, 

The  JOeist  sigh’d  with  saving  sorrow; 

And  the  lean  Levite  went  to  sleep, 

And  dream’d  of  tasting  pork  to-morrow. 

Hjs  sermon  never  said  or  show’d 
That  earth  is  foul,  that  heaven  is  gracious, 
Without  refreshment  on  the  road 
From  Jerome,  or  from  Athanasius: 

And  sure  a  righteous  zeal  inspired 
The  hand  and  head  that  penn’d  and  planu’d 
them ; 

For  all  who  understood  admired. 

And  some  who  did  not  understand  them. 

He  wrote  too,  in  a  quiet  way. 

Small  treatises,  and  smaller  verses ; 

And  sage  remarks  oil  chalk  and  clay. 

And  hints  to  noble  lords  and  nurses : 

True  histories  of  last  year’s  ghost, 

Lines  to  a  ringlet,  or  a  turban ; 

And  trifles  for  the  Morning  Posf, 

And  nothings  for  Sylvanus  Urban. 

He  did  not  think  all  mischief  fair, 

Although  he  had  a  knack  of  joking; 

He  did  not  make  himself  a  hear. 

Although  he  had  a  taste  for  smoking : 

And  when  religious  sects  ran  mad. 

He  held,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning. 

That  if  a  man’s  belief  is  had, 
it  will  not  be  improved  by  burning. 

And  he  was  kind,  and  loved  to  sit 
In  the  low  hut  or  garnish’d  cottage. 

And  praise  the  farmer’s  homely  wit. 

And  share  the  widow’s  homelier  pottage  : 

At  his  approach  complaint  grew  mild; 

And  when  his  hand  unbarr’d  the  shutter, 

The  clammy  lips  of  fever  smiled 
The  welcome,  which  they  could  not  utter. 

He  always  had  a  tale  for  me 
Of  Julius  Caesar,  or  of  Venus ; 

From  him  I  learn ’d  the  rule  of  three. 

Cat’s  cradle,  leap  frog,  and  Quae  genus ; 

I  used  to  singe  his  powder’d  wig. 

To  steal  the  staff  he  put  such  trust  in; 

And  make  the  puppy  dance  a  jig, 

When  he  began  to  quote  Augustin. 

Alack  the  change  !  in  vain  I  look 
For  haunts  in  which  my  boyhood  trifled ; 

The  level  lawn,  the  trickling  brook, 

The  trees  I  climb’d,  the  beds  I  rifled  : 

The  church  is  larger  than  before; 

You  reach  it  by  a  carriage  entry  ; 

If  holds  three  hundred  people  more, 

And  pews  are  fitted  up  for  gentry. 

Sit  in  the  Vicar’s  seat :  you'll  hear 
The  doctrine  of  a  gentle  Johnian, 

Whose  hand  is  white,  whose  tone  is  clear. 
Whose  phrase  is  very  Ciceronian, 


Where  is  the  old  man  laid?— look  down, 

And  construe  on  the  slab  before  you. 

Hie  jacet 

GULIELMUS  BROWN, 

Mir  multi  non  donandus  lauru. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


TAILORS. 

There  is  nothing  upon  earth  that  is  of 
so  much  utility  to  men  in  general  as  fine 
clothes.  A  splendid  equipage,  a  magni¬ 
ficent  house,  may  draw  the  gaze  of  idle 
passers,  and  excite  an  occasional  inquiry. 
But  who,  that  has  entered  taverns  and 
coffeehouses,  has  not  perceived  that  the 
ratio  of  civility  and  attention  from  the 
waiter  is  regulated  by  the  dress  of  his  va¬ 
rious  customers  ?  Any  stranger,  elegantly 
and  fashionably  attired,  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  deference,  polite¬ 
ness,  and  even  credit,  in  every  shop  he 
enters  ;  whereas  the  stranger,  in  more 
homely,  or  less  modish  garb,  is  really  no¬ 
body.  In  truth,  the  gentleman  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  crowd  only  by  the  cut 
of  his  trousers,  and  he  carries  his  patent 
of  nobility  in  his  coat-lap.  And  to  whom 
does  he  owe  this  index  of  his  identity, 
but  to  his  despised  and  much  calumniated 
tailor  ? 

There  is  not  a  metamorphosis  in  all  the 
pages  of  Ovid  so  wonderful  as  that  which 
the  great  magician  of  the  shears  and 
thimble  is  capable  of  effecting.  If  there 
be  the  most  unpleasant  disproportions  in 
the  turn  of  your  limbs — any  awkward¬ 
ness  or  deformity  in  your  figure,  the  en¬ 
chantment  of  this  mighty  wizard  instantly 
communicates  symmetry  and  elegance. 
The  incongruous  and  unseemly  furrows 
of  your  shape  become  smooth  and  harmo¬ 
nized  ;  and  the  total  want  of  all  shape  is 
immediately  supplied  by  the  beautiful 
undulations  of  the  coat,  and  the  graceful 
fall  of  the  pantaloons.  And  all  this  is 
by  the  potency  of  your  tailor.  His  ne¬ 
cromantic  skill,  unlike  that  of  too  many 
practisers  of  supernatural  arts,  is  exer¬ 
cised  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  : 
and  whilst  Circe  transformed  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Ulysses  into  brute  beasts,  the 
benevolent  enchanter  of  our  day  transforms 
brute  beasts  into  handsome  and  attractive 
men.  Nay,  had  Olympus  been  furnished 
with  a  tailor,  Brotheus  would  have  had 
no  necessity  to  burn  himself  to  death  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  ridicule  from  the 
gods  on  account  of  his  deformity. 

But  he  who  is  most  indebted  to  this 
manufacturer  of  elegant  forms,  is  the 
lover  ;  and  the  base  ingratitude  of  this 
sort  of  person  is  dreadfully  enormous. 
After  he  has  riveted  the  gaze  of  his  mis¬ 
tress  upon  his  charming  figure,  drawn 
forth  sighs  of  admiration  for  his  remarka¬ 
ble  elegance,  excited  the  most  tender  per- 
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turbations  by  the  grace  of  his  movements, 
and  finally  acquired  a  complete  surrender 
of  her  heart  by  the  striking  interest  of  his 
attitude  when  kneeling  at  her  feet,  he  ig¬ 
norantly  and  presumptuously  ascribes  this 
to  his  own  intrinsic  qualities,  without 
ever  remembering  that  the  abilities  of  his 
tailor  are  the  sole  source  of  all  his  suc¬ 
cess.  The  very  being,  who  has  endowed 
such  a  man  with  all  his  attractions,  rests 
contented  with  the  payment  of  his  bills, 
(if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  that;) 
whilst  the  other,  by  the  power  of  fascina¬ 
tions  so  procured,  obtains  a  lovely  wife 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Sic  vos 
non  vobis ,  See. 

Such  is  the  skill  of  that  wonderful  being, 
the  tailor,  that  his  transformations  are  not 
more  extraordinary  than  sudden.  The 
time  which  is  occupied  in  thus  new-mould¬ 
ing  the  human  frame  is  really  trivial  com¬ 
pared  with  the  stupendous  change  which 
is  literally  wrought.  It  is  true,  the  soul 
may  remain  the  same,  but  a  new  body  is 
actually  given  to  it  by  the  interposition  of 
vestiary  talent :  and  this  is  what  we  have 
always  believed  to  be  the  genuine  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  metempsychosis  of  Pythagoras. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  the  most 
cogent  reasons  that  we  assert  our  opinion, 
that  the  distich  of  Pope,  “  Worth  makes 
the  man,”  or  the  title  appended  by  Col¬ 
ley  Cibber  to  one  of  his  dramas,  u  Love 
makes  the  man,”  ought  henceforth  to 
yield,  in  point  of  truth,  to  the  irrefraga¬ 
ble  principle  which  we  here  solemnly  ad¬ 
vance,  “  that  it  is  the  tailor  makes  the 
man.” — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


THE  ACTOR. 

Perhaps  Fortune  does  not  buffet  any 
set  of  beings  with  more  industry,  and 
withal  less  effect,  than  Actors.  There 
may  be  something  in  the  habitual  muta¬ 
bility  of  their  feelings  that  evades  the 
blow  ;  they  live,  in  a  great  measure,  out 
of  this  dull  sphere,  Ck  which  men  call 
earth  ;”  they  assume  the  dress,  the  tone, 
the  gait  of  emperors,  kings,  nobles  ;  the 
world  slides,  and  they  mark  it  not.  The 
Actor  leaves  his  home,  and  forgets  every 
domestic  exigence  in  the  temporary  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  state,  or  overthrow  of  a  ty¬ 
rant  ;  he  is  completely  out  of  the  real 
world  until  the  dropping  of  the  curtain. 
The  time  likewise  not  spent  on  the  stage 
is  passed  in  preparation  for  the  night ; 
and  thus  the  shafts  of  fate  glance  from 
our  Actor  like  swan-shot  from  an  elephant. 
If  struck  at  all,  the  barb  must  pierce  the 
bones,  and  quiver  in  the  marrow. 

Our  Actor — mind,  we  are  speaking  of 
players  in  the  mass — is  the  most  joyous, 
careless,  superficial  fiutterer  in  existence. 


lie  knows  every  thing,  yet  has  learned 
nothing  ;  he  has  played  at  ducks  and  drakes 
over  every  rivulet  of  information,  yet  never 
plunged  inch-deep  into  any  thing  beyond 
a  play-book,  or  Joe  Miller’s  jests.  If  he 
venture  a  scrap  of  Latin,  be  sure  there  is 
among  his  luggage  a  dictionary  of  quota¬ 
tions  ;  if  he  speak  of  history, — why  he 
has  played  in  Richard  and  Coriolanus. 
The  stage  is  with  him  the  fixed  orb  around 
which  the  whole  world  revolves  ;  there  is 
nothing  worthy  of  a  moment’s  devotion 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  green-room. 
It  is  amusing  to  perceive  how  blind,  how 
dead,  is  our  real  Actor  to  the  stir  and 
turmoil  of  politics  ;  he  will  turn  from  a 
Salamanca  to  admire  a  Sir  John  Brute's 
wig ;  Waterloo  sinks  into  insignificance 
before  the  amber-headed  cane  of  a  Sir  Peter 
Teazle.  What  is  St.  Stephen’s  to  him 
— what  the  memory  of  Burke  and  Chat¬ 
ham  ?  To  be  sure,  Sheridan  is  well  re¬ 
membered  ;  but  then  Sheridan  wrote  the 
Critic. 

A  mackerel  lives  longer  out  of  water 
than  does  an  Actor  out  of  his  element : 
he  cannot,  for  a  minute,  “  look  abroad 
into  universality.”  Keep  him  to  the  last 
edition  of  a  new  or  old  play,  the  burning 
of  the  two  theatres,  or  an  anecdote  of  John 
Kemble,  and  our  Actor  sparkles  amaz¬ 
ingly.  Put  to  him  an  unprofessional 
question,  and  you  strike  him  dumb  ;  an 
abstract  truth  locks  his  jaws.  On  the 
contrary,  listen  to  the  stock-joke  ;  lend 
an  attentive  ear  to  the  witticism  clubbed 
by  the  whole  green-room — for  there  is 
rarely  more  than  one  at  a  time  in  circula¬ 
tion — and  no  man  talks  faster — none  with 
a  deeper  delight  to  himself — none  more 
profound,  more  knowing.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  of  our  Actor  is  a  fine  u  piece  of  mo¬ 
saic.”  Here  Shakspeare  is  laid  under 
contribution — here  Farquhar — here  Ot¬ 
way.  We  have  an  undigested  mass  of 
quotations,  dropping  without  order  from 
him.  in  words  he  is  absolutely  impo- 
verishable.  What  a  lion  he  stalks  in  a 
country  town !  How  he  stilts  himself 
upon  his  jokes  over  the  sleek,  unsuspect¬ 
ing  heads  of  his  astonished  hearers  !  He 
tells  a  story  ;  and,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  night,  sits  embosomed  in  the  ineffable 
lustre  of  his  humour — Monthly  Mag. 


iio&eltst. 


THE  BROKEN  HEART. 

A  mutual  affection  had  existed  from 
their  very  childhood  between  Henri  Mer- 
ville  and  Louise  Courtin  ;  their  respec¬ 
tive  parents  were  near  neighbours,  and  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  one  another ; 
they,  therefore,  watched  the  infantile  at- 
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tachment  of  their  children  with  great 
pleasure,  and  with  still  more  self-congra¬ 
tulation  did  they  perceive  that,  growing 
with  their  growth,  and  strengthening 
with  their  strength,  it  had  ripened  into  an 
ardent  and  deep-rooted  passion.  When 
Henri,  however,  had  attained  his  twenti¬ 
eth  year,  Louise  being  also  only  seven¬ 
teen,  it  became  necessary  that  he  should 
leave  the  humble  village  of  Veiny,  and 
perfect  himself  in  his  trade  as  a  cabinet¬ 
maker,  by  visiting  and  working  in  some 
large  and  opulent  towns.  The  lovers, 
amid  their  increasing  happiness,  had 
never  thought  of  this  long  separation  ;  so 
that  when  Henri  was  told  by  his  father 
that  he  must  leave  home,  and  be  away 
three  years,  and  Louise  informed  by  her 
mother  of  the  same  circumstance,  the  in¬ 
telligence  came  upon  them  like  an  earth¬ 
quake,  Woman’s  feelings  are  more  easily 
excited,  and  Louise  felt  as  if  Verny  would 
be  a  desert  without  her  dear  Henri  ;  he 
too  was  sad  enough,  although  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  his  journey  occupied  the  great¬ 
est  portion  of  his  time,  and  prevented  his 
so  continually  thinking  of  the  separation 
as  she  did.  Grief  and  regret  were  use¬ 
less  ;  the  parting  hour  arrived,  and  the 
now  miserable  pair  were  left  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  mutually  made  vows  of 
eternal  constancy  and  fidelity ;  as  is  the 
custom  in  the  provinces,  they  exchanged 
rings ,  and  became  rather  more  resigned 
to  their  unavoidable  separation. 

Henri  at  last  departed,  and  was  ten 
miles  from  Verny  before  he  could  com¬ 
prehend  how  he  had  summoned  up  reso¬ 
lution  enough  to  leave  it.  Louise,  shut 
up  in  her  little  room,  was  weeping  bit¬ 
terly,  and  felt  no  inclination  to  go  out, 
since  she  could  no  longer  meet  Henri; 
but,  in  a  short  time,  both  of  them,  with¬ 
out  feeling  less  regret,  bethought  them¬ 
selves  of  making  the  wearisome  interval 
useful  to  their  future  prospects. 

During  the  first  eighteen  months,  he 
travelled  about  from  town  to  town  ;  but 
at  last,  in  Lyons,  made  an  engagement 
with  a  person  who  had  a  very  extensive 
business,  of  the  name  of  Gerval,  for  the 
remaining  period.  His  master  preferred 
cards  and  the  bottle  to  work,  and  finding 
Henri  honest  and  attentive,  was  anxious 
to  retain  him  in  his  situation.  He  had  a 
daughter,  named  Annette,  a  quick,  lively, 
and  fascinating  girl,  who  seemed  rather 
disposed  to  coquet  with  Henri,  and  was 
somewhat  frequently  in  the  workshop 
with  him.  Gerval  observed,  and  by  no 
means  discouraged,  this,  thinking  that, 
even  after  all,  his  assistant  would  become 
neither  a  bad  partner  for  Annette  nor 
himself ;  and  that  their  intercourse,  at  all 
events,  would  keep  away  Louis,  a  former 


workman,  who  had  affected  a  great,  regard 
for  his  daughter,  but  possessed  very  little 
inclination  to  use  the  saw  or  the  plane. 
All  this  attention  was  very  delightful  to 
Henri,  particularly  as  it  proceeded  from 
so  interesting  a  creature  as  his  present 
companion.  Are,  then,  Verny  and  the 
sorrowful  Louise  quite  forgotten  ?  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  they  almost 
escaped  his  memory,  when  thus  employ¬ 
ed  with  Annette  ;  but,  to  do  him  justice, 
in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber  he  expe¬ 
rienced  feelings  almost  akin  to  remorse ; 
often  in  his  dreams  did  he  behold  Louise, 
ever  tender,  ever  affectionate,  as  in  their 
infancy ;  this  vision  was  recalled  when 
he  awoke,  and  he  arose,  vowing  that  she 
should  never  have  a  rival  in  his  heart: 
but  Henri  was  young,  Louise  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  off,  and  Annette  only  two 
steps. 

Gerval,  to  keep  a -way  all  aspirants,  gave 
it  out  that  they  were  betrothed,  and  espe¬ 
cially  informed  Louis,  the  dismissed 
swain,  of  this  agreement,  who,  in  conse¬ 
quence  thereof,  immediately  left  Lyons. 
Henri’s  time,  meanwhile,  was  passing 
away ;  he  had  received  some  very  tender 
letters  from  Louise,  and  had  wiitten  to 
her,  but  less  frequently  than  he  would 
have  done  if  Annette  had  not  occupied  his 
leisure  hours.  Having,  however,  receiv¬ 
ed  no  intelligence  from  Verny  for  more 
than  three  months,  he  began  to  be  dis¬ 
quieted,  and  determined  to  leave  Gerval, 
notwithstanding  all  Annette’s  attractions. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  found  her  very  pretty 
and  agreeable — he  had  romped  and  flirt¬ 
ed  with  her — but  had  never,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  thought  of  marrying  her,  and  had, 
strictly  speaking,  been  faithful  to  Louise. 
Judge  then  of  his  surprise,  when,  one 
night,  Gerval  returned  home  half-drunk, 
and  asked  them,  if  they  were  not  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  of  the  wedding.  Annette 
threw  herself  into  her  father’s  arms ; 
Henri,  pale  as  death,  hid  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  knew  not  how  to  articu¬ 
late  a  refusal ;  and  Gerval,  at  the  sight 
of  this  confusion,  burst  out  into  an  un¬ 
controllable  fit  of  laughter;  u  You  put 
me  in  mind,”  said  he,  at  last,  “  of  one  of 
those  ninnies  of  lovers  on  the  stage,  who 
throw  themselves  on  their  knees  before 
their  mistresses,  as  if  they  were  idols. 
Come,  my  lad,  embrace  your  betrothed — 
exchange  rings — and  long  live  joy,  for  it 
costs  nothing.”  The  words  “  exchange 
rings ,”  restored  Henri  to  his  senses,  for 
he  thought  he  beheld  his  beloved  Louise, 
amid  her  tears,  softly  exclaim,  u  Dear 
Henri,  what  will  become  of  me  without 
you  ?”  And  this  ring,  too,  which  was 
asked  from  him,  was  the  self-same  one 
that  he  had  received  from  her ! — He  im- 
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mediately  addressed  Gerval  in  a  firm,  yet 
touching,  tone  of  voice,  and,  having 
thanked  him,  told  him  that  he  should 
never  forget  his  friendship  and  his  kind 
intentions,  that  he  should  always  love 
Annette  as  a  sister,  but  that  he  could  not 
marry  her,  because  he  was  already  engag¬ 
ed  in  his  own  native  place.  He  requested 
him  to  ask  his  daughter  if  he  had  ever 
said  a  single  word  about  marriage  to  her  ; 
he  might,  indeed,  have  added,  that  he 
had  often  spoken  to  her  of  Louise,  and 
showed  her  the  ring,  about  which  she  had 
teased  him  ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  draw 
the  old  man’s  reproaches  on  her.  These 
reproaches  all  fell  on  him  ;  he  bore  them, 
however,  with  so  much  gentleness,  that 
Gerval,  who  was  “  a  good  sort  of  fel¬ 
low”  was,  in  the  end,  affected  by  it. 
“  Go,  then,  and  marry  your  betrothed,” 
said  he,  in  a  half-friendly,  half-vexed, 
tone ;  “  since  it  is  not  Annette,  the 
sooner  you  set  off  the  better.  1  must  say, 
I  shall  regret  you  ;  and  you  may,  per¬ 
haps,  sometime  or  other,  regret  old  Ger¬ 
val  and  his  daughter.” 

Ilenri  took  his  departure  on  the  next 
day,  quite  overpowered  at  the  idea  of 
having  bidden  Annette  adieu  for  ever. 
During  the  four  or  five  first  days,  the 
young  traveller  was  pensive  enough  : 
Annette’s  smiling  countenance  occupied 
his  thoughts,  but  he  could  no  longer  dis¬ 
semble  from  himself,  that  he  had  acted 
unkindly  towards  Louise — “Annette  will 
console  herself;  but  will  the  gentle  Louise 
forgive  me  ?  Oh,  yes  ! — she  is  so  good  ; 
I  will  tell  her  every  thing,  and  she  will 
admire  my  fidelity,  when  she  knows  how 
fascinating  Annette  was,  and  in  what  a 
situation  I  was  placed.”  Full  of  this 
fond  hope,  he  pursued  his  journey  more 
gaily,  and  the  nearer  he  approached  his 
own  dear  province,  the  more  was  Annette 
effaced  from  his  thoughts  ;  for  every  thing 
around  him  inspired  him  with  the  sweet¬ 
est  reminiscences.  It  was  just  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May :  each  lover,  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  that  month,  planted  a  young 
fir,  or  birch-tree,  adorned  with  flowers, 
before  his  fair  one’s  door.  Henri  thought 
how  many  he  had  fixed  before  the  win¬ 
dow  of  his  dear  Louise,  and  how  happy 
he  had  been  on  hearing  it  said,  the  next 
day.  that  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  village 
had  had  the  finest  May-offering.  Oh  ! 
could  he  but  arrive  soon  enough  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  return  in  that  way  !  He  tried 
to  do  so,  but  his  efforts  were  fruitless : 
the  first  Sunday  arrived,  and  he  was  still 
two  days’ journey  from  Verny.  In  the 
evening  he  found  himself  in  a  large  town, 
called  Nuneville,  fatigued  with  his  now 
useless  endeavours,  and  resolved  to  pro¬ 
ceed  no  further  that  day.  Every  thing 


seemed  prepared  for  the  festival — the 
street  was  neat  and  clean — the  founta  ins 
adorned  with  branches,  and  decora  ted 
with  large  nosegays,  tied  together  w  ith 
beautiful  ribands — fir-trees  marked  the 
dwellings  of  the  young  females — all  had 
flowers  around  them,  but  he  remarked, 
that  one  had  only  white  ones  on  it,  fast¬ 
ened  with  a  crape  riband — the  street  was 
deserted.  Before  he  could  reach  the  inn, 
which  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
he  had  to  pass  by  the  church  and  the 
burial-ground  ;  the  former  seemed  full  of 
women,  and  in  the  latter  there  was  an 
open  grave.  This  melancholy  sight  ren¬ 
dered  it  evident,  that  some  one  was  dead; 
that  her  loss  had  suspended  the  public 
joy ;  and  the  bouquet,  encircled  with 
crape,  had  been  planted  before  the  “house 
of  mourning.”  He  entered  the  church¬ 
yard — groups  of  females  were  walking 
there.  They  were  conversing  in  a  low 
tone,  and  Henri  discovered  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  young  and  beautiful ;  and 
that  she  had  been  the  victim  of  a  mis¬ 
placed  affection ;  he  could  not  restrain 
his  tears,  for  he  thought  how  near,  per¬ 
haps,  he  had  been  occasioning  the  death 
ot  his  Louise.  “  But,”  said  one  of  the 
females,  “  why  did  she  not  imitate  her 
fickle  lover  ?  Why  did  she  not  receive 
the  addresses  of  your  brother  Guillaume?” 
— “  She  always  told  me,”  replied  Isa¬ 
belle,  (the  person  addressed,  and  who  was 
in  deeper  mourning  than  the  others,) 
“  that  she  could  only  love  once,  and  that 
she  had  no  longer  a  heart  to  give.” — 
“  Well,  then,”  said  another,  “  was  she 
sure  that  her  lover  was  faithless  ?” — 
“  Quite  sure.  She  had  long  feared  that 
he  was;  she  saw  it  in  his  letters,  for 
when  a  woman  like  Marie  loves,  the  heart 
divines  every  thing ;  still,  however,  she 
flattered  herself  with  the  fond  hope  that 
he  would  return,  and  that  her  forgiveness 
of  his  neglect  would  revive  in  him  all  his 
former  affection.  Three  months  ago  this 
hope  was  destroyed,  she  heard  that  he  was 
— married.  Since  that  time  she  has  only 
languished ;  she  wished  to  live  for  the 
sake  of  her  parents,  but  her  grief  has 
proved  the  most  powerful.  He  quitted 
me  in  the  month  of  May,”  said  she  to 
me;  “  in  the  month  of  May  I  shall  quit 
life.”  That  time  is  come,  and  Marie  is 
no  more.” — “  Tell  us  her  whole  history,” 
exclaimed  two  or  three  of  the  listeners,  at 
once.  Isabelle  consented;  they  were 
crowding  round  her,  and  Henri  was  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer,  and  redoubling  his  at¬ 
tention,  when  the  funeral  bell  tolled 
drearily  and  solemnly.  He  started,  and 
Isabelle  said,  with  a  sigh,  “  I  must  tell 
you  my  dear  friend’s  story  another  time  ; 
we  must  now  accompany  her  remains  to 
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their  last  sad  home,  and  place  these 
flowers  upon  her  coffin.” 

They  walked  on  mournfully,  two  and 
two,  and  Henri  followed  them  with  an  in¬ 
terest  that  he  could  not  account  for,  or 
define.  The  coffin  advanced,  preceded 
by  the  priests,  bearing  torches  that  were 
obscured  by  the  silvery  light  of  the  moon ; 
it  was  carried  by  six  men,  and  among 
them  it  was  easy  to  recognise  Guillaume, 
by  his  profound  sorrow ;  for,  to  Henri’s 
great  surprise,  he  alone  wept.  The  more 
aged  men  who  followed  the  corpse,  tine 
one  even  next  it,  and  who,  of  course,  was 
the  father,  or  nearest  relative  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  had,  like  the  rest,  merely  a  com¬ 
posed  and  serious  countenance,  undisfi¬ 
gured  by  any  great  affliction.  The  body 
was  lowered  into  the  grave  ;  the  officiat¬ 
ing  minister  made  a  brief,  and  somewhat 
cold,  discourse  on  the  frailty  of  life  ;  the 
young  females  afterwards  came  forward, 
and  each  threw  her  wreath  of  flowers  on 
the  coffin ;  and  then  chanted  some 
rhymes. 

The  grave  was  then  about  to  be  filled 
up  ;  the  noise  of  the  earth,  in  falling,  re¬ 
sounded  on  the  coffin,  and  Henri  shud¬ 
dered.  The  crowd  gradually  dispersed  ; 
Guillaume  and  Isabelle  alone  remained 
beside  the  tomb ;  Henri  approached  it, 
and  Isabelle  observing  him,  with  a  forced 
smile,  said,  “  Did  you  know  her  ?  I 
have  seen  you  follow  the  funeral  train 
with  apparent  interest,  and  now  I  behold 
you  in  tears ;  are  you  a  relation,  friend, 
or  only  even  a  native  of  the  same  place  ?” 
Henri  listened  to  these  questions  with 
great  surprise  ;  “  I  scarcely  understand 
you,”  he  at  length  replied ;  “  I  am 
merely  a  traveller  ;  but  the  deceased  was, 
doubtless,  your  friend  ?”  —  “  Yes,  my 
best,  my  dearest  friend  ;  yet  our  friend¬ 
ship  was  doomed  to  be  of  very  short  con¬ 
tinuance.  I  was  not  at  all  acquainted 
with  her  until,  about  three  months  ago, 
she  came  to  reside  with  my  father,  who 
is  a  physician,  and  to  whose  care  her  re¬ 
lations,  when  aware  of  her  forlorn  state, 
confided  her.”  u  Her  relations,”  re¬ 
marked  Henri,  “  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  affected;  they  appeared,  indeed, 
quite  resigned  to  their  loss.”  “  Her  re¬ 
lations  !”  replied  Isabelle,  “  she  had 
none  here  ;  she  was  a  stranger,  and  my 
father  attended  as  chief  mourner ;  he  la¬ 
mented  her  loss,  but  Marie  was  not  his 
daughter,  although  I  myself  loved  her  as 
a  sister.”  “Marie!”  she  was  called 
Marie  !  but  what  was  her  family-name  ? 
Often  shall  I  think  of  her  unhappy  des¬ 
tiny,”  “  Marie  was  only  a  name  that 
she  adopted,  and  we  called  her,  because 
she  could  never  bear  to  hear  her  own. 
“  Isabelle,”  said  she  to  me,  almost  at  our 


first  meeting,  “  never  name  me  as  he 
who  has  destroyed  me  named  me  ;  never, 

I  entreat  you,  call  me  dear  Louise .” 
“  Louise !”  exclaimed  Henri,  growing 
pale  as  death ;  u  Louise !”  “  Yes, 

Louise  Courtin,  of  Verny  !”  No  sooner 
had  Isabelle  uttered  these  words,  than 
she  beheld  the  young  traveller  fall  sense¬ 
less  beside  the  grave,  feebly  repeating  the 
name  of  Louise.  Isabelle,  in  alarm,  call¬ 
ed  her  brother  to  her  assistance  ;  they 
raised  up  the  stranger,  who  opened  his 
eyes  for  a  moment,  and  again  muttered 
the  same  words.  “  Gracious  Providence  i” 
exclaimed  the  affrighted  girl,  u  it  is — it 
must  be — Henri !”  The  youth  made  an 
effort,  and  cried  out,  in  a  frantic  manner: 
“  Yes  !  Henri,  the  murderer  of  his  be¬ 
loved  ;  the  assassin  of  Louise!”  He  then 
again  fell  down  exhausted,  and  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  dead.  Guillaume  had  him  con¬ 
veyed  to  his  father’s,  where  every  assist¬ 
ance  that  skill  could  devise,  was  tendered 
him  ;  but  he  only  recovered  his  recollec¬ 
tion  sufficiently  to  learn  from  Isabelle, 
that  a  person  named  Louis  had  brought 
positive  intelligence  to  Verny,  that  Henri 
had  espoused  his  master’s  daughter  at 
Lyons  ;  that  her  father  himself  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
and  that  he  had  seen  the  newly  married 
couple  in  all  the  raptures  of  connubial 
happiness.  It  was  impossible  to  discre¬ 
dit  this  news,  which  was  a  death-blow  to 
the  sensitive  Louise. 

After  having  listened  to  this  melan¬ 
choly  narrative,  Henri,  when  he  had 
regained  sufficient  composure,  entrusted 
Isabelle  with  his  vindication,  for  Louise's 
parents  and  his  own,  and  expired  without 
a  groan  the  next  day.  The  same  moon 
which  had  illuminated  his  betrothed’s 
funeral  shone  upon  his,  and  they  repose 
beside  each  other  in  the  picturesque  bu¬ 
rial-ground  of  Nuneville,  not  quite  forgot¬ 
ten  or  unlamented  by  its  inhabitants. — 
Abridged  from  a  collection  of  interesting 
Tales  and  Sketches.,  entitled  “  A  Cantab's 
Leisure .” 


anecdote  ©alters- 


BEARS  OX  THE  ICE. 

From  the  Tales  of  a  Voyager. 
With  two  boats,  we  assailed  six  of 
these  animals,  who  had  collected  round 
the  “  crang,”  or  carcass  of  a  whale. 
After  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for 
some  time,  the  body  of  the  whale  rises 
to  the  surface,  probably  buoyed  up  by 
gas  generated  by  putrefaction  in  its  en¬ 
trails.  This  circumstance  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  especially  late  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  when  time  has  been  allowed  for  fer- 
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mentation  ;  but  it  seems  to  point  out  that 
the  depths  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  contain 
few  or  no  animals  to  prey  upon  the  nu¬ 
merous  carcasses  which  are  let  sink  after 
flinching,  since,  otherwise,  the  mass 
would  become  pierced  and  unable  to  float, 
if  not  wholly  devoured.  We  slew  five  of 
the  six  bears,  and  brought  a  half-grown 
cub  on  board  alive.  This  poor  harmless 
beast  was  wounded  in  two  or  three  places 
superficially  with  a  boat  hook,  but  its 
disposition  seemed  scarcely  to  have  war¬ 
ranted  these  trifling  blows.  I  was  moved 
to  compassion  as  it  sat  upon  the  jaw-bone 
of  a  whale.,  which  projected  beneath  the 
tafrail,  at  one  moment  devouring  pieces 
of  its  mother  and  sister  with  avidity,  and 
at  the  next  stretching  its  throat  and  blar¬ 
ing  out  mournfully,  when  a  fragment  of 
ice  met  its  view,  passing  astern  as  we 
sailed  on  our  course.  It  was  about  the 
size  of  a  sheep,  and  after  their  tea  the 
sailors  got  it  down  below,  and  turned  it 
loose  betwixt  decks,  from  whence  it  sent 
up  all  hands  with  precipitation,  some  of 
then)  quitting  their  berths  half-naked,  as 
if  a  fall  had  been  called.  After  a  suffi¬ 
cient  allowance  of  frolic  had  gratified  the 
crew,  a  daring  Shetlander  collared  the 
bear  as  if  it  had  been  a  dog,  and  fastened 
a  fresh  rope  round  its  neck,  and  having 
forced  it  to  leap  overboard,  the  rope’s- 
end  was  thrown  to  the  boat’s  crew  of  a 
visiter,  at  that  moment  about  to  leave  us, 
and  it  was  towed  or  rather  led  away.  The 
following  day  I  saw  its  skin  stretched  on 
the  shrouds  of  the  vessel,  to  whose  cap¬ 
tain  it  had  been  presented.  The  other 
bear  chace  was  after  a  monstrous  male, 
who  resolutely  faced  us,  and  would  have 
boarded  our  boat  had  it  not  shot  past 
him.  He  was  flanked  by  the  ship,  which 
had  run  down  upon  him  as  belay  exactly 
in  her  course,  and  by  the  boat,  which 
had  got  between  him  and  the  ice,  and 
seeing  no  other  resource,  he  turned  upon 
the  boat.  When  discovered,  he  was  so 
near  the  floe  that,  wishing  to  intercept 
him,  we  leaped  into  the  boat,  and  lower¬ 
ed  away  without  waiting  for  a  gun  ;  we 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  meet  him  at 
close  quarters.  But  while  we  stood  pre¬ 
pared,  Shipley  with  a  lance,  and  myself 
with  the  boat’s  hatchet,  to  receive  his 
onset,  the  skiff'  was  allowed  to  keep  on 
her  headway,  and  we  passed  beyond  our 
foe,  who  took  advantage  of  the  error, 
and  dashed  forward  to  the  ice,  which  he 
gained  just  as  our  boat  in  pursuit  of  him 
ran  her  nose  up  against  the  floe,  and  al¬ 
most  tripped  his  heels. 

It  was  said  by  the  harpooner,  who  first 
caught  sight  of  this  bear,  that  he  was 
floating  on  his  back  in  the  water ;  and 
Greenlanders  maintain,  how  truly  or 


wrongly  l  know  not,  that  bears  some¬ 
times  throw  themselves  into  this  position 
to  avoid  being  seen.  Another  reason  for 
this  attitude  they  affirm  to  be,  a  power 
possessed  by  bears  of  flinging  themselves 
suddenly  forward,  by  a  violent  jerk, 
whilst  extended  on  their  backs,  so  as  to 
bring  themselves  at  once  into  a  boat ;  but 
this  is  a  feat  of  which  I  do  not  believe 
them  capable.  Whilst  speaking  of  bears, 
I  may  mention  here,  that  the  mate  of  the 
Dundee  nearly  lost  his  life  this  summer, 
from  the  fury  of  a  she  brownie,  who  at¬ 
tacked  him  on  the  ice.  After  killing  her 
cub,  he  had  fired  at  her,  and  struck  her 
on  the  jaw,  which  remained  gasping,  as 
if  dislocated,  and  believing  her  hors  de 
combat ,  he  got  upon  the  floe,  to  take 
possession  of  her  slain  offspring.  The 
she  bear,  however,  though  she  had  fled, 
now  returned,  and  rushing  towards  her 
enemy,  threw  him  down,  but  was  unable 
to  mangle  him ;  for  though  her  mouth 
was  wide  open,  she  had  lost  the  ability 
to  close  it.  Nevertheless,  she  mounted 
upon  his  prostrate  body,  and  trampled  it 
severely,  before  the  crew  of  his  boat 
could  come  to  his  rescue.  When  they 
did  arrive,  a  sailor  who  brought  the  gun 
lost  his  presence  of  mind  at  the  sight  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  stood  staring  at  the  scene 
inactive  ;  others,  more  bold,  thrust  the 
bear  aside  with  lances  ;  and  the  mate  be¬ 
ing  freed  from  its  weight,  arose,  took  the 
gun  from  its  bearer,  and  shot  away  the 
unlucky  lower  jaw  of  the  beast  com¬ 
pletely.  She  then  fell  a  victim  to  the 
weapons  of  his  men.  When  I  received  this 
account  from  him,  he  was  nearly  recovered 
from  the  violence  he  had  suffered  from  the 
enraged  brute,  but  not  till  after  having 
been  for  some  time  confined  to  his  ham¬ 
mock. 


®ije  ©atflmr. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeabe. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  THEATRES. 

It  appears,  that  our  ancient  theatres  were 
little  better  than  barns ,  while  those  of  the 
present  day  may  vie  with  palaces  in  ex¬ 
tent,  splendour,  and  decoration  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  can  more  strongly  exhibit  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  present  age  and  that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  than  the  difference  in 
the  expense  of  a  London  theatre.  The 
Rose  playhouse,  which  was  erected  about 
the  year  151)2,  cost  only  103^.  2s.  7^-, — a 
sum  which  would  scarcely  pay  half  the 
expenses  of  a  modern  patent  theatre  for  a 
single  night.  Only  let  the  reader  think 
of  the  rush  roof  of  the  Globe ,  and  the  gilt- 
work  ceilings  of  our  present  theatres;  the 
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open  area, — and  the  cloth- covered  seats  of 
the  pit ;  and  the  magnificence  of  our  sa¬ 
loons,  halls,  staircases,  and  corridors, —all 
in  the  noblest  style. of  architectural  deco¬ 
ration _ Companion  to  the  Theatres. 

Covent  Garden  was  once  the  empo¬ 
rium  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  chief  nobility  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Barton  Booth  lived  at  No.  4, 
Charles-street ;  Colley  Cibber  lived  at 
No.  3  ;  and  Kasty’s  Hotel,  Southampton- 
street,  was  Mr.  Garrick’s  ;  Mrs.  Oldfield 
lived  in  the  same  street ;  Wilkes  built  the 
house  in  Bow-street,  next  door  but  one 
to  the  theatre — Garrick  and  Macklin 
lodged  in  it. — Ibid. 

At  Kirlees,  Yorkshire,  about  three  miles 
from  Hutherfield,  is,  or  was  lately,  a 
funeral  monument  of  the  famous  outlaw, 
Robin  Hood,  with  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — 

Here,  undernead  dis  laid  stean, 

Lais  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingtun  ; 

Nea  arter  az  hie  sa  geud, 

An  pipl  kauld  him  Robin  Heud. 

Sick  outlawz  hi  an  iz  men 
Yil  England  niven  si  agen. 

Obiit  24  kal  Decern  brio,  1247. 

Halbert  H. 


REGENT-STREET. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests  in  forming  this 
splendid  street,  is  stated  to  have  been 
1,533,582/.  16s.  1(M. ;  and  the  probable 
revenue  is  36,330/. 


STEALING  PICTURES, 

The  celebrated  Raphael  of  the  Louvre 
— Christ  and  his  Disciples — is  said  to 
have  been,  at  some  unknown  time,  ab¬ 
stracted  from  its  frame,  and  a  modern 
copy  substituted.  The  picture  has  been 
valued  at  £20,000.  and  it  is  surmised 
that  it  has  found  a  hiding-place  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Harlowe’s  Kemble  Fami'y  is  also 
missing  at  the  present  moment. 

Literary  Gazette. 


Ramsay's  account  of  himself,  in 

A  POEM  ADDRESSED  TO  MR.  JAMES 
ARBUCKLE. 

Imprimis,  then,  for  tallness,  I 
Am  five  feet  four  indies  high  ; 

A  black-a-vic’d,  snod,  dapper  fallow, 
Nor  lean,  nor  overlaid  wi’  tallow  ; 

Wi’  phiz  of  a  Morocco  cut, 

Resembling  a  late  man  of  wit, 

Auld  gabbet  Spec,  wha  was  sae  cunning, 
To  be  a  dummie  ten  years  running. 

Then  for  the  fabric  of  my  mind, 

’Tis  mair  to  mirth  than  grief  inclin’d  : 


I  rather  choose  to  laugh  at  folly, 

Than  shew  dislike  by  melancholy ; 

Weel  judging  a  sour  heavy  face 
Is  not  the  truest  mark  of  grace. 

I  Rate  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton. 

Yet  I’m  nae  fae  to  wine  and  mutton : 
Great  tables  ne’er  engaged  my  wishes 
When  crowded  with  o’er  mony  dishes  ; 

A  healthfu’  stomach  sharply  set 
Prefers  a  back-sey  pipin  het. 

I  never  could  imagine ’t  vicious 
Of  a  fair  fame  to  be  ambitious  : 

Proud  to  be  thought  a  comic  poet,  1 
And  let  a  judge  of  numbers  know  it,  > 
I  court  occasion  thus  to  show  it.  j 

Second  of  thirdly - pray  take  heed, 

Ye’s  get  a  short  swatch  of  my  creed. 

To  follow  method  negatively, 

Ye  ken  takes  place  of  positively  : 

Weel  then,  I'm  neither  Whig  nor  Tory, 
Nor  credit  give  to  purgatory. 

Frae  twenty-four  to  five-and-forty, 

My  muse  was  neither  sweer  nor  dorty, 
My  Pegasus  would  break  his  tether, 

E’en  at  the  shagging  of  a  feather. 

And  through  ideas  scour  like  drift, 
Streaking  his  wings  up  to  the  lift ; 

Then,  then  my  soul  was  in  a  low, 

That  gart  my  members  safely  row  ; 

But  eild  and  judgment  ’gin  to  say, 

Let  be  your  sangs.  and  learn  to  pray. 

I.  S.  W. 


ESPRIT  DE  CORPS. 

Old  Captain  Humdrum, 

Being  sent  home  in  rum, 

The  tars  as  they  brought  him  on  shore, 
Got  drunk  with  the  pickle  : 

44  ’Tis  natural,”  says  Jekyll, 

44  They  should  all  feel  the  Esprit  de 
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“  A  home  of  pleasure,  a  place  meet  for  the 
Muses.” — Leland. 

Warwick — what  olden  glories  and  tales 
of  other  times  are  associated  with  this 
county.  How  many  of  its  sites  are  con. 
nected  with  high-minded  men  and  great 
and  glorious  actions.  To  the  antiquary, 
the  poet,  and  the  philosopher,  every  foot 
is  hallowed  ground  ;  and  even  the  cold 
calculations  of  the  commercial  speculator 
treat  with  regard  a  county  whose  manu¬ 
factures  add  to  the  stock  of  national 
wealth  and  importance.  How  many  sto¬ 
ries  of  love,  war,  and  chivalry  are  told  of 
its  halls,  castles,  and  monasteries,  their 
lords  and  ladies  and  maidens  of  high 
birth.  Kenilworth  and  Stratford — 
Leicester,  Shakspeare,  and  Warwick — 
like  long  trails  of  light,  all  flit  before  us 
in  this  retrospective  dream  of  the  days  of 
“  merry  England.” 

Guy’s  Ci.iff  is  situated  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  north-east  of  Warwick. 
Here  the  river  Avon  winds  through  fer¬ 
tile  meadows ;  and  on  its  western  bank, 
a  combination  of  rock  and  wood,  singu¬ 
larly  picturesque,  invited  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  the  reveries  of  superstitious  seclusion 
and  poetical  fancy.  It  is  supposed  that 

VOL.  XIII.  P 


here  was  an  oratory,  and  a  cell  for  the 
hermit,  in  Saxon  times ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  hermit  dwelt  in  this  lovely 
recess  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  IV.  This  is  the  spot  to  which 
the  renowned  Guy ,  Earl  of  Warwick,  is 
said  to  have  retired  after  his  duel  with  the 
Danish  Colbrond;*  and  here  his  neglected 
countess,  the  fair  Felicia,  is  reported  to 
have  interred  his  remains.  It  appears 
that  Henry  V.  visited  Guy’s  Cliff,  and 
was  so  charmed  with  its  natural  beauties, 
and,  probably,  so  much  interested  by  the 
wild  legend  connected  with  the  place,  that 
he  determined  to  found  a  chantry  for  two 
priests  here.  But  war  and  an  early  death 
prevented  the  performance  of  this,  among 
many  other  pious  and  benevolent  inten¬ 
tions  ascribed  to  the  heroic  Henry.  Such 
a  chantry  was,  however,  founded  in  the 
first  year  of  Henry  VI.  by  Richard  Beau¬ 
champ,  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  but  the  chapel 
and  some  contiguous  buildings  were  not 
completed  till  after  the  earl’s  decease.  In 
this  delightful  retreat  lived  John  Rous, 
the  antiquary,  as  a  chantry  priest. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  this  estate  passed  to  a  private 
*  See  Mirror,  vol.  xiii.  p.  114. 
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gentleman,  who  built  a  handsome  man¬ 
sion  here.  But  the  chief  attractions  are 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  grounds — as 
the  rock,  on  which  the  house  and  chapel 
are  built.  Here  is  shown  a  cave,  devoutly 
believed  by  neighbouring  peasants  to  be 
that  which  Guy  “  hewed  with  his  own 
hands,”  and  in  which  he  lived 
Like  a  Palmer  poore. 

The  chapel  founded  by  Richard  Beau¬ 
champ  was  a  plain,  substantial  edifice. 
The  founder  caused  to  be  carved  from 
the  solid  rock  on  which  this  chapel  abuts, 
a  rude  statue  of  the  famous  Earl  Guy, 
about  eight  feet  in  height.  It  would 
appear,  from  a  print  in  Dugdale’s  War¬ 
wickshire,  that  this  figure  was  well  pre¬ 
served  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


ANCIENT  CROSSES  in  ENGLAND. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

“  She  doth  stray  about 

By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours.”  Shakspeare. 

In  former  times,  an  idea  of  peculiar 
sanctity  was  annexed  to  crosses.  They  not 
only  marked  civil  and  ecclesiastical  li¬ 
mits,  but  probably  served  for  stations, 
when  the  bounds  were  visited  in  proces¬ 
sions.  It  was  a  common  practice  for 
mendicants  to  place  themselves  near  some 
of  these  crosses,  and  ask  alms ;  whence 
the  ancient  proverb,  “  He  begs  like  a 
cripple  at  a  cross.”  Cornwall  abounds 
with  stone  crosses.  In  churchyards,  by 
the  side  of  roads,  and  on  the  open  downs, 
they  remain  solitary  and  neglected.  In 
almost  every  town  that  had  an  abbey,  or 
any  other  religious  foundation,  there  was 
one  of  these  structures.  The  monks  fre¬ 
quently  harangued  the  populace  from 
these  crosses.  Many  of  them  still  remain, 
exhibiting  beautiful  specimens  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  sculpture.  The  most  memo¬ 
rable  and  interesting  objects  of  this  kind 
were  those  which  King  Edward  I.  erected 
at  the  different  stages  where  the  corpse  of 
Queen  Eleanor  rested,  in  its  progress 
from  Nottinghamshire  to  London.  Mr. 
Gough  tells  us,  that  there  were  originally 
fifteen  of  these  elegant  structures ;  but 
only  three  are  now  remaining,  which,  by 
their  peculiar  beauty,  as  specimens  of 
architecture  and  productions  of  art,  serve 
to  excite  regret  at  the  destruction  of  the 
others.  The  first  of  the  three  above- 
mentioned,  is  the  cross  at  Geddington, 
about  three  miles  from  Kettering,  in 
Northamptonshire.  The  second  is  the 
Queen’s  Cross,  near  Northampton.  The  , 
third  is  the  cross  at  Waltham,  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire.  For  a  further  account  of  these 
crosses,  see  Mr.  Britton’s  “  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain.” — P.T.W. 


TO  R  II.,  ON  HER  DEPART  ORE  FOR 
LONDON. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

“  Alas  for  me!  false  hearts  I’ve  found,  where  I 
had  deem’d  them  true. 

And  stricken  hopes  lie  all  around  where’er  I 
turn  my  view  ; 

Yet  it  may  be,  when  far  remov’d,  the  voice  of 
memory 

May  yet  remind  thee  how  we  lov’d,  with  its  re 
proving  sigh.”  Anonymous. 

Farewell  !  farewell !  a  sad  farewell ! 

’Tis  fate’s  decree  that  we  should  part  ; 
Forebodings  strange  my  bosom  tell, 

That  others  now  will  gain  thy  heart ; 

If  so,  calm  as  the  waveless  deep, 

Whereby  the  passing  gust  has  blown, 
Unmark’d,  the  eye  will  turn  to  weep 
O’er  days  that  have  so  swiftly  flown. 
Remember  me— remember  me, 

My  latest  thought  will  be  for  thee. 

The  tale  which  to  thee  I’ve  contest 
Another  ne’er  shall  hear  again ; 

Nor  love,  that  link’d  me  with  the  blest. 

Be  darken’d  with  an  earthly  chain. 

No,  as  the  scroll  above  the  dead. 

The  dreams  of  parted  joys  w  ill  last ; 

There  is  a  bliss  now  love  has  fled, 

To  trace  this  record  of  the  past. 

Then,  oh  !  mid  all  remember  me— 

My  latest  thought  will  be  for  thee. 

Life  hath  been  as  a  cloudy  day, 

Yet  still  it  hath  not  all  been  gloom. 

For  many  a  wild  and  broken  ray 
Hath  cheer’d  awtdlemy  spirit’s  doom; 

As  flow'rets  on  a  river’s  rim, 

Whose  shadows  deck  each  passing  wave. 
Thought  lingers  on,  perturb’d  and  dim. 

Or  sunbeam  resting  on  a  grave. 

Remember  me — remember  me — 

My  latest  thought  will  be  for  thee. 

Where’er  my  feet  may  wander  now. 

No  more  aw’akes  the  slightest  care  ; 

It  matters  not — for  still  wilt  thou 
Be  present  ’mid  my  heart’s  despair. 

So  springs  and  blooms,  in  lonely  state, 

Some  flow’ret  on  a  roofless  cot. 

And  decks  with  smiles,  though  desolate. 

The  gloomy  stillness  of  the  spot. 

Remember  me — remember  me — 

My  latest  thought  will  be  for  thee. 

Though  calm  the  eye,  and  still  the  tongue. 

It  needs  not  that  the  cheek  be  pale 
To  prove  the  heart  by  feelings  wrung, 

And  brooding  o’er  a  hopeless  tale; 

For  calm  is  oft  the  ocean’s  breast, 

Though  ’neath  its  deep  blue  waters  lie 
A  thousand  wrecks — so  sorrows  rest 
In  still  and  silent  misery. 

Remember  me— -remember  me — 

My  latest  thought  will  be  for  thee. 

H.P. 


THE  COURSE  OF  LOVE. 
(For  the  Mirror.) 

Go,  trace  the  forest  maze. 

Or  Cretan  lab’rinth  solve, 

On  Nature’s  myst’ries  gaze, 

Or  Gordian  knot  resolve. 
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Tell  whence  the  magnet’s  force, 

The  central  motive  scan, 

Lay  bare  Nile’s  hidden  source, 

Earth’s  vast  circumference  span. 

Results  from  such  detail 
Skill  superhuman  prove : 

Yet  powers  like  these  w  ould  fail 
To  tell  the  course  of  love. 

Direct  the  impulse  fierce 
Of  ocean  's  w atery  sway ; 

W  hen  wint’ry  tempests  pierce. 

Bind  Boreas  to  obey. 

Go,  mould  the  fleeting  cloud, 

The  lucid  dew-drop  mix. 

The  solar  radiance  shroud. 

The  trembling  moonbeam  fix. 

Then  bid  the  wand’rinsr  star 
Within  the  zodiac  move  ; 

’Twerp  task  more  hard  by  far 
To  guide  the  course  of  love. 

Stop  the  meridian  flight 
Of  Jove’s  proud  plumy  race; 

Arrest  the  fiercest  fight 
When  foe-men  battle  face 

Forbid  the  earth  to  turn. 

Forbid  the  tides  to  flow. 

Forbid  the  sun  to  burn, 

Forbid  the  winds  to  blow. 

Bid  the  fix’d  orb  of  day. 

Beyond  his  sphere  to  move, 

Or  cease  th’  attempt,  l  pray, 

To  stop  the  course  of  love.  T.  F. 


I’LL  BE  AT  YOUR  BALL. 
fFor  the  Mirror.) 

Ah  !  ce  n’est  pas  moiqui  rompraitla  premiere 
l’uniou  sacr^e  de  nos  coeurs ;  vous  le  savez  bien 
que  ce  n’est  pas  moi,  et  je  rougirais  presque, 
d’assurer  ce  qui  n’est  que  trop  certain. —  Corinne, 
par  Madame  de  Stael. 

I’ll  be  at  your  ball — dear  Eliza, 

Could  you  doubt  of  my  wish  to  be  there, 

When  ask’d  by  the  maiden  I  prize  a- 
Bove  all  maidens,  though  e’er  so  fair? 

Busy  fancy  brings  back  in  my  dreams 
The  walks,  still  enchanting,  we  took. 

When  the  zephyrs  scarce  ruffled  the  streams, 

No  sound  heard,  save  the  murm’ring  brook  ; 
The  stars  we  together  have  watched — 

What  pleasure  these  thoughts  do  recall! 
Believe  that  your  truly  attached, 

Dear  Eliza,  ■will  be  at  your  ball. 

Can  study  those  feelings  estrange. 

Of  affection  so  ardent  and  true  ? 

Or  absence  or  time  ever  change 
A  heart  so  devoted  to  yon  ? 

My  voice  may  have  altered  its  tone, 

My  brow  may  be  furrow’d  by  care, 

But,  oh,  dearest  girl,  there  are  none 
Possess  of  my  heart  the  least  share. 

You  say  that  my  hair  is  neglected, 

That  my  dress  don’t  become  me  at  all; 

Can  you  feel  surprised  I'm  dejected, 

Since  1  parted  from  you  at  vour  ball  ? 

P  2 


I  listlessly  turn  o’er  the  pages, 

So  fraught  with  amusement  before — 

Tasso,  Daute,  and  even  the  sages, 

Once  pleasing,  are  pleasing  no  more. 

When  I  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Mole, 

Or  recline  ’neath  our  favourite  tree, 

As  the  needle  is  true  to  the  pole, 

So  my  thoughts  still  concentre  in  thee. 

Old  Time  moves  so  slow,  he  appears, 

"  With  age  quite  decrepit,”  to  crawl ; 

And  days  seem  now  lengthen’d  to  years. 
Before  we  shall  meet — at  your  ball. 

Daft  Jamie. 


lUtvospcctibc  ©leanings. 


(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Having  occasionally  (during  my  lucu¬ 
brations)  marked  out  sundry  choice  ex¬ 
cerpts,  quips,  and  quiddities,  from  a 
variety  of  authors,  I  shall,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  submit  to  the  reader  an  occa¬ 
sional  chapter,  with  a  few  original  re¬ 
marks,  &c.,  which  I  hope  will  prove 
agreeable.  Jacobus. 

POSTURE  MASTERS. 

It  is  now  a-days  extremely  common  to 
style  the  tumble-down-dick  exploits  of 
posture  masters,  balancers,  conjurers,  & c. 
an  art.  To  ridicule  such  an  abuse  of  the 
term  by  applying  it  to  mere  adroitness, 
skill  in  trifles,  and  labour-in-vain  per¬ 
formances,  Quinctilian  gives  us  this 
merry  instance — “  Qualis  illius  fuit,  qui 
grana  ciceris  ex  spatio  distante  missa,  in 
acum  continue,  et  sine  frustratione  insere- 
bat  ;  quem  cum  spectasset  Alexander, 
donasse  eum  dicitur  leguminis  modio — 
quod  quidem  prasmium  fuit  illo  opere 
dignissimum.”  Translation  —  Of  this 
kind  of  art,  was  his,  who,  standing  at  a 
certain  distance,  could  continually,  with¬ 
out  missing,  stick  a  small  pea  upon  the 
point  of  a  needle  ;  which  when  Alexander 
had  witnessed,  he  ordered  him  a  bushel 
of  that  grain  for  his  trouble,  a  reward 
quite  adequate  to  such  an  exploit.  We 
have  a  similar  story  related,  1  think,  of 
Charles  II. :  a  posture  master  climbed 
up  Grantham  steeple,  and  then  stood  on 
his  head  upon  the  weathercock.  The 
facetious  monarch,  after  witnessing  his 
ascent,  told  him  he  might  forthwith  have 
a  patent  that  none  should  do  the  like  but 
himself. 


TO  MAKE  BUBBLE  AND  SQUEAK.  ~ 

Published  by  request  of  the  gentlemen  of 
both  Universities. 

First — Take  of  beef,  or  mutton,  or 
lamb,  or  veal,  or  any  other  meat,  two 
pounds  and  a  half,  or  any  other  quantity ; 
be  sure  to  keep  it  in  salt  till  the  saline 
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particles  have  locked  up  all  the  animal 
juices,  and  rendered  the  fibres  hard  of 
digestion ;  then  boil  it  over  a  turf  or  peat 
fire,  in  a  brass  kettle,  covered  with  a  cop¬ 
per  lid,  until  it  is  over  much  done. 

Second — Take  a  large  turned  cabbage, 
and  boil  it  in  a  bell  metal  pot  until  it 
is  done  enough,  or  (if  you  think  proper) 
too  much. 

Thirdly — Slice  the  meat,  and  souse 
that  and  the  cabbage  both  in  a  frying  pan 
together,  and  let  them  bubble  and  squeak 
over  a  charcoal  fire  for  half  an  hour,  three 
minutes,  and  two  seconds. 

Lastly — Devour  the  whole,  which  will 
not  weigh  more  than  four  pounds,  for  a 
quantum  sufficit ;  drink  six  pints  of  good, 
fat  ale  ;  sit,  smoke,  sleep,  snore,  and  for¬ 
get  your  book. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tn  defence  of  the  two  Universities. 
We  can  assure  the  public  that  the  mali¬ 
cious  report  of  the  Greek  language  being 
expelled  from  the  abovenamed  seats  of 
Minerva,  is  entirely  without  foundation  ; 
there  being,  at  this  moment,  many  thou¬ 
sand  volumes  written  in  that  tongue,  ac¬ 
tually  extant,  and  quite  unmolested  in 
the  several  libraries. 


HONEST  PREJUDICES, 

Or  bona  fide  extracts  from  celebrated 
authors. 

Before  the  conquest  of  this  country  by 
the  Normans,  the  land  in  Norfolk  was  so 
light  and  fine,  that  the  farmers  usually 
plowed  with  two  rabbits  and  a  case 
knife  !  —  Jones's  Wonderful  Changes ,  p. 
8fi — Weep  at  this  ye  who  are  now  rack¬ 
ing  your  inventive  powers  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  agricultural  implements.  See 
what  your  forefathers  could  accomplish 

by  means  the  simplest - Risum  tene- 

atis  ? 


There  are  many  stories  told  of  the  craft 
of  the  fox  to  compass  his  prey,  of  which 
Ol.  Magnus  hath  many  :  such  as  feign¬ 
ing  the  bark  of  a  dog  to  catch  prey  near 
the  houses ;  feigning  himself  dead  to 
catch  such  animals  as  come  to  feed  upon 
him  ;  laying  his  tail  upon  a  wasp’s  nest 
and  then  rubbing  it  hard  against  a  tree, 
thus  catching  the  wasps  so  Rilled;  rid¬ 
ding  himself  of  fleas  by  gradually  going 
into  the  water  with  a  lock  of  wool  in  his 
mouth,  and  so  driving  the  fleas  up  into  it 
and  hen  leaving  it  in  the  water ;  by 
catching  crab  fish  with  his  tail,  which  he 

saith  he  himself  was  a  witness  of. _ 

Derham’s  Physico- Theology,  book  iv. 
chap.  11.,  and  Ol.  Mag.  Hist .  lib.  xviii. 


cap.  39,  40. — Peruse  this  ye  incredulous 
lectors  of  Baron  Munch-Hausen,  and  Co¬ 
lonel  Nimrod.  Talk  no  more  of  the  fer« 
tile  genius  of  our  Yankee  brethren,  but 
candidly  admit  ye  are  blameworthy  for 
withholding  credence  to  matters  which 
rather  border  on  the  marvellous. 


Had  man  been  a  dwarf  he  could  not 
have  been  a  rational  creature ;  for  he 
must  then  have  had  a  jolt  head,  so  there 
would  not  have  been  body  and  blood 
enough  to  supply  his  brain  with  spirits, 
or  he  must  have  had  a  small  head  an¬ 
swerable  to  his  body,  and  so  there  would 
not  have  been  brain  enough  for  his  busi¬ 
ness.  —  Grew's  Cosmol.  Sacr.  book  i. 
chap.  v. 

Had  the  calf  of  the  leg  been  providen¬ 
tially  and  prominently  placed  before ,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  preposterously  and  pre¬ 
judicially  placed  behind ,  it  had  been 
evidently  better  ;  forasmuch  as  the  human 
shin-bone  could  not  then  have  been  so 
easily  broken,  —  Dr.  Moreton's  Beauty 
of  the  Human  Structure ,  page  62. — - 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  these  two  learned 
and  self-sufficient  authors,  were  not  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  formation  of  their  own  per¬ 
sons  :  doubtless  they  could  have  suggest¬ 
ed  many  improvements,  and  would  have 

felt  all  the  advantages  with  due  effect _ 

probably  they  might  have  liked  their 
heads  to  screw  on  and  off'  like  Saint  De¬ 
nis,  of  France,  who  frequently  carried 
his  under  his  arm. 


The  City  of  London  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  world,  and  the  people  of  Lon¬ 
don  the  wisest — Wilson’s  Candid  Tra¬ 
veller ,  page  42 — Mark  this,  ye  who  are 
levelling  your  leaden  wit  at  the  worthy 
aldermen  and  cits  of  this  “large”  and 
“  wise  ”  metropolis. 

At  the  famous  battle  of  Crescy,  gained 
by  Edward  III.,  notwithstanding  a  vast 
carnage  of  the  French,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  prisoners,  the  English  lost 
only  one  ’squire,  three  knights,  and  a 
few  of  inferior  rank.  —  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  Goldsmith. 

At  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  gained  by 
Henry  V.  the  French  lost  ten  thousand 
men,  and  fourteen  thousand  prisoners ; 
the  English  (although  enfeebled  by  dis¬ 
ease,  destitute  of  provisions,  and  haras¬ 
sed  by  fatigue)  lost  only  forty  men  in  ail. 
— Ibid. — Hear  these  facts  of  ancient 
prowess,  ye  heroes  of  modern  times ; 
who  among  ye  ever  gained  such  signal 

advantages  with  losses  so  insignificant  ? _ 

In  good  truth,  I  must  admit,  that  even 
I  was  once  inclined  to  cry  out  with 
Mr.  Burchell,  “  fudge but  the  follow- 
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ing  morccaux  have  explained  to  me  the 
(otherwise)  mysterious  relation  : — 

One  Englishman  can  beat  Jive  French¬ 
men.  —  Williamson' s  Serious  Proposi¬ 
tions,  page  78.  —  One  English  man- 
of-war,  will  beat  a  Dutch  fleet  — 
Nebolt's  Naval  Expeditions ,  chap.  iv. 
section  9. —  Indeed  !  what  a  scandalous 
shame  it  is  then  tQ  call  Admiral  Blake  a 
naval  hero ;  surely  he  could  have  been 
but  a  mere  botch  to  make  such  a  tough 
job  of  cutting  up  Van  Tromp,  the  Dutch 
commander. 


Though  I  have  examined  what  all 
other  authors  have  written  on  this  affair 
with  great  impartiality,  yet  I  cannot 
conceive  that  any  of  them  have  the  least 
merit ;  nor  do  I  find  one  man  that  has 
treated  this  subject  sensibly,  besides  my¬ 
self. —  Smithson's  Amiableness  of  Can¬ 
dour  and  Diffidence,  page  8.  —  What 
modesty  !  what  candour  !  amiable  critic  ! 
doubtless  your  ingenuous  style  has  ob¬ 
tained  you  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the 
literati ;  and  like  Ovid  and  Horace  you 
have  secured  as  well  as  assigned  yourself 
an  immortality. 


Jacket  13iographg. 


MEMOIR  OF  BOLIVAR. 

The  conspicuous  part  which  Bolivar  has 
acted  throughout  the  revolution  in  Co¬ 
lombia,  and  at  the  close  of  that  in  Peru, 
renders  it  imperative  on  us  to  give  some 
account  of  a  character,  identified  with  so 
many  great  and  extraordinary  events. 

Simon  Bolivar  was  born  at  Caracas  on 
the  25th  of  July,  1783.  He  lost  his  pa¬ 
rents  at  an  early  age  ;  and,  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  was  sent  to  Europe  to  finish  his 
education.  He  made  the  tour  of  France 
and  Italy.  Having  married  at  Madrid, 
he  embarked  for  Venezuela,  where  his  wife 
died  a  few  months  after  her  arrival.  Bo¬ 
livar  went  a  second  time  to  Europe,  and 
was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon. 
He  returned  to  Caracas  in  company  with 
Emparan,  appointed  captain-general  of 
Venezuela  by  the  central  junta  at  Seville. 
Soon  after  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
independence  (l!)th  April,  1810)  in  that 
country,  he  was  sent  to  solicit  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  then 
secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  government  offered  its  mediation  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  her  colonies,  but  the 
offer  was  rejected  by  the  court  of  Madrid. 
Bolivar  returned  to  his  own  country,  ac¬ 
companied  by  General  Miranda,  who  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Venezuelan 
troops.  But  the  revolutionary  govern¬ 


ment  was  too  feebly  organized  to  give 
efficiency  to  the  military  force  Divisions 
arose,  and  the  cause  of  independence  was 
on  the  retrograde,  when  the  dreadful 
earthquake  of  18i2,  and  the  subsequent 
invasion  by  the  Spanish  force  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Monteverde,  for  the  time,  precluded 
all  possibility  of  success. 

Bolivar,  alleging  that  Miranda  had 
betrayed  his  country  by  capitulating  to 
Monteverde,  arrested  him  at  La  Guayra. 
Bolivar  then  demanded  his  passport,  and 
when  taken  before  Monteverde,  the  Spa¬ 
nish  general  said  that  Colonel  Bolivar’s 
request  should  be  complied  with,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  having  served  the  king  of 
Spain  by  delivering  up  Miranda.  Boli¬ 
var  answered  that  he  arrested  him  to 
punish  a  traitor*  to  his  country,  and  not 
to  serve  the  king.  This  answer  had  nearly 
included  him  in  the  general  proscription; 
but  the  good  offices  of  Don  Francisco 
Iturbe,  secretarj'  to  Monteverde,  procured 
the  passport,  and  Bolivar  was  allowed  to 
sail  for  Cura^oa.  From  that  island  he 
went  to  Carthagena,  where  he  obtained 
the  command  of  a  small  force,  with  which 
he  proceeded  up  the  Magdalena,  and  hav¬ 
ing  beaten  parties  of  the  royalist  troops 
at  various  points  on  that  river,  he  conti¬ 
nued  his  march  from  Ocana  to  Cucuta, 
and  solicited  assistance  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Cundinamarca.  Five  hundred 
men  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  with 
these,  added  to  his  own  small  party,  Bo¬ 
livar  undertook  to  effect  the  liberation  of 
his  country.  Four  thousand  Spaniards, 
under  General  Correa,  were  then  on  that 
part  of  the  Venezuelan  frontier.  A  divi¬ 
sion  of  these  was  beaten  by  Bolivar,  who 
pursued  his  march  to  Truxillo,  defeating 
on  the  way  several  royalist  detachments. 

The  Spaniards  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  had  put  to  death  all 
persons  whom  they  found  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  The  South  Americans,  on 
the  contrary,  gave  quarter  to  those  royal¬ 
ists  who  fell  into  their  power.  The  na¬ 
tives  consequently  preferred  entering  the 
royalist  ranks,  feeling  secure  that,  in  case 
of  being  made  prisoners,  their  lives  would 
be  spared.  Bolivar,  perceiving  the  great 
disadvantage  under  which  he  laboured, 

*  Rolivar  seems  to  have  been  hurried  into  a 
dreadful  error  by  the  warmth  of  his  feelings. 
Not  only  is  the  expediency  of  the  capitulation 
admitted  by  eye  witnesses  of  the  first  respect¬ 
ability.  but  also  that  Miranda  had  no  other  alter¬ 
native.  The  rich  and  influential  inhabitants 
withheld  their  support,  not  that  their  political 
sentiments  liau  undergone  a  change  but  because 
they  saw  the  uselessness  of  sacrificing  property 
and  life  in  a  wild  attempt  to  stem  the  stream  of 
public  opinion;  the  bulk  of  the  people  having 
become  decidedly  royalist  in  principle  ever  since 
the  earthquake,  which  had  been  represented  by 
the  priesthood  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven  upon 
the  insurgent  cause. 
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and  as  a  retaliation  for  the  horrid  butcheries 
committed  by  the  Spaniards,  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  at  Truxillo,  declaring,  that 
from  that  time  forward  he  should  wage  a 
war  of  extermination.  This  declaration 
of  guerra  d  muerte  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
dependents  made  the  danger,  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  equal  on  both  sides. 

Bolivar,  having  separated  his  small 
corps  into  two  divisions,  entrusted  the 
command  of  the  second  to  the  active 
General  Rivas.  Bolivar  himself  pene¬ 
trated  the  Llanos,  after  having  beaten  the 
Spaniards  at  Niquitao,  Carache,  Varinas, 
Tahuana,  and  Torcones.  He  then  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Vitoria,  within  twenty  leagues 
of  Caracas,  where  he  was  met  by  Spanish 
commissioners,  who  sued  for,  and  ob¬ 
tained,  a  capitulation.  The  conqueror 
entered  his  native  city  in  triumph.  But 
this  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The 
Spaniards  were  faithless  in  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  capitulation,  and  Monteverde, 
from  within  the  walls  of  Puerto  Cabello, 
fomented  the  discord  which  prevailed  in 
the  interior  provinces.  About  this  time 
a  strong  reinforcement  arrived  from  Spain. 
Bolivar  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Caracas ; 
but  the  royalists  were  beaten  at  Vigui- 
rima,  Barbula,  and  Las  Trincheras.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Spanish  general  Cevallos  had 
time  to  raise  four  thousand  recruits  in  the 
province  of  Coro,  which  had  always  shown 
itself  inimical  to  the  cause  of  independ¬ 
ence.  Bolivar  next  gained  the  important 
battle  of  Araure,  and  repossessed  himself 
of  Caracas.  On  the  2nd  of  January, 
1814,  he  assembled  the  public  authorities 
of  the  city,  and  resigned  to  them  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  he  had  exercised,  and 
with  which  his  triumphs  had  invested 
him.  They,  however,  refused  to  admit 
his  resignation ;  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  Liberator  of  Venezuela; 
and  named  him  dictator. 

About  this  period  a  Spaniard,  Don 
Jose  Tomas  Boves,  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  counter-revolution  in  the 
Llanos,  an  immense  tract  of  level  country, 
which  traverses  the  centre  of  Venezuela, 
and  extends  to  the  confines  of  New  Gra¬ 
nada.  Boves  organized  a  force,  which 
consisted  of  men  mostly  chosen  for  their 
desperate  character,  whom  he  led  on  by 
promises  of  indiscriminate  plunder,  and 
by  lavishing  the  greatest  rewards  upon 
the  perpetrators  of  the  most  revolting 
atrocities.  The  track  of  these  ruffians,  to 
Calabozo,  was  every  where  marked  with 
the  blood  of  the  aged  and  the  defenceless. 
Bolivar,  who  had  detached  a  part  of  his 
force  in  pursuit  of  Cevallos,  had  not  above 
two  thousand  men  left  to  make  head 
against  Boves,  who,  with  nearly  five  times 
that  number,  had  possessed  himself  of 


the  fertile  valleys  of  Aragua,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  some  patriot  divisions  sent  to 
check  his  progress.  Bolivar  took  up  a 
position  at  San  Mateo,  in  order  to  cover 
Caracas.  A  scries  of  attacks,  in  the  space 
of  forty  days,  reduced  the  number  of  Bo¬ 
livar's  force  to  four  hundred.  Cevallos 
had  repaired  the  effects  of  his  defeat  at 
Araure,  and,  reinforced  by  General  Cagi- 
gal,  had  penetrated  to  Valencia.  The 
patriot  division  of  the  east  having  de¬ 
feated  Boves  at  Bocachica,  and  compelled 
him  to  retire  to  the  Llanos,  and  having 
subsequently  united  with  the  remains  of 
Bolivar’s  force,  marched  against  Cagigal 
and  Cevallos,  whose  well-organized  troops 
amounted  to  six  thousand.  These  were 
attacked  and  defeated  by  Bolivar,  who 
then  detached  the  greater  part  of  his  force 
to  reduce  the  province  of  Coro  to  sub¬ 
mission,  and  himself  marched  against 
Boves.  Bolivar  was  overwhelmed  by 
numbers  at  La  Puerta.  His  division 
dispersed,  and  fled  to  Cundinamarca.  He 
was  then  obliged  to  abandon  Caracas. 
The  same  day  witnessed  the  affecting 
spectacle  of  several  thousand  inhabitants 
leaving  their  homes  and  property  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ruthless  spoiler,  while  they 
themselves  set  out  to  face  want,  disease, 
and  death,  in  distant  provinces. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  Bolivar  lost  the 
battle  of  Aragua.  The  subsequent  af¬ 
fairs  of  Maturin,  Curaana,  Carupano, 
Guiria,  Urica,  and  El  Caris,  were  fought, 
with  varying  success.  Ail  being  lost  in 
the  east,  Bolivar  next  proceeded  to  Car¬ 
thagena,  and  offered  his  services  to  New 
Granada,  then  agitated  by  discordant  par¬ 
ties  of  provincialists,  centralists,  metro- 
polists,  federalists,  royalists,  and  inde¬ 
pendents.  A  congress  assembled  at  Tunja 
conferred  upon  Bolivar  the  command  of 
the  forces  of  New  Granada.  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota  submitted,  the  provinces  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  congress,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  establish  a  constitutional  form 
of  government. 

Bolivar  having  proposed  to  take  the 
town  of  Santa  Marta,  still  held  by  the 
Spaniards,  he  was  authorized  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Santa  Fe  to  procure  guns, 
&c.,  from  the  arsenals  of  Carthagena. 
The  governor  of  that  fortress  refused  to 
furnish  the  necessary  supplies.  In  order 
to  enforce  compliance,  Bolivar  invested 
Carthagena,  before  which  he  remained  a 
considerable  time,  when  he  heard  of  the 
arrival  at  Margarita  of  General  Morillo, 
with  ten  thousand  Spanish  troops.  Upon 
this,  Bolivar  placed  his  own  investing 
force  at  the  disposal  of  his  rival,  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Carthagena ;  and,  unwilling 
that  the  cause  of  his  country  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  suffer  from  the  dissention  which 
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had  arisen  between  himself  and  the  go¬ 
vernor,  withdrew  to  Jamaica.  Morillo, 
soon  afterwards,  laid  siege  to  Carthagena, 
which,  unfortunately,  in  consequence  of 
the  long  investment  it  had  already  sus¬ 
tained,  was  nearly  destitute  of  provisions, 
Bolivar  sent  from  Jamaica  some  supplies 
for  the  besieged  garrison  ;  but  before  they 
could  arrive,  that  important  fortress  was 
in  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  This 
enabled  them  to  reconquer  New  Granada, 
and  the  blood  of  its  citizens  was  made  to 
stream  from  the  scaffold. 

At  Kingston,  Bolivar  narrowly  escaped 
assassination.  The  casual  circumstance 
of  exchanging  apartments  with  another 
person,  caused  the  murderer’s  dagger  to 
be  planted  in  the  heart  of  a  faithful  fol¬ 
lower,  instead  of  in  that  of  Bolivar.  The 
author  of  these  memoirs  happened  to  live, 
for  a  few  days,  in  the  same  boarding¬ 
house.  Some  officers  of  a  British  line- 
of-battle  ship,  not  speaking  Spanish,  re¬ 
quested  him  to  invite  Bolivar,  in  their 
name,  to  dine  with  them.  This  was  only 
a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  intended  as¬ 
sassination  of  Bolivar. 

From  Jamaica,  Bolivar  went  to  Hayti, 
and  was  received  at  Port-au-Prince  by 
Petion  with  kind  hospitality,  and  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  him  as  far  as  his  means  would 
allow. 

In  April,  1818,  he  sailed  with  three 
hundred  men  to  Margarita,  which  island 
had  lately  again  shaken  off  the  Spanish 
yoke.  He  strived  at  Juan  Griego,  where 
he  was  proclaimed  supreme  chief  of  the 
republic.  On  the  1st  of  June  he  sailed, 
and  on  the  3rd  landed  at  Campano,  where 
he  beat  nine  hundred  Spaniards.  He 
then  opened  a  communication  with  patriot 
chieftains,  who  had  maintained  them¬ 
selves  in  isolated  parties  dispersed  over 
the  llanos  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  the 
Apure.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  iso¬ 
lation  of  several  of  these  parties  was  so 
complete,  that,  for  many  months,  they 
did  not  know  of  any  other  than  themselves 
being  in  arms  for  the  delivery  of  their 
country.  It  was  only  by  their  coming 
into  accidental  contact  that  they  disco¬ 
vered  that  there  was  more  than  one  pa¬ 
triot  guerilla  in  existence.*  Bolivar  sup¬ 
plied  some  of  them  with  arms,  and  at  the 
same  time  augmented  his  own  force  to  a 
thousand  men.  The  Spaniards  assem¬ 
bled  in  superior  numbers  to  destroy  them ; 
but  Bolivar  embarked,  and  relanded  at 
Ocumare,  with  an  intention  of  taking 
Caracas  :  great  part,  however,  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  army  having  by  this  time  returned 
from  New  Granada  to  Venezuela,  Bolivar 
was  obliged  to  re-embark  for  Margarita. 

*  For  the  honour  of  the  llaneros,  this  circum¬ 
stance  ought  to  be  more  distiuctly  detailed 


In  181 7,  he  landed  near  Barcelona, 
where  he  collected  seven  hundred  recruits, 
and  marched  towards  Caracas  ;  but,  being 
worsted  in  an  affair  at  Clarines,  he  fell 
back  again  upon  Barcelona,  where  he  shut 
himself  up  with  four  hundred  men,  and 
made  a  successful  resistance  against  a  su¬ 
perior  force. 

Bolivar  received  some  reinforcements 
from  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Cu¬ 
mana,  upon  which  he  decided  upon  mak¬ 
ing  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  the  theatre 
of  his  future  efforts.  Having  further 
augmented  his  force,  and  taken  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  keep  alive  the  war  in  the 
districts  on  the  coast,  he  marched  to  the 
interior,  beating  several  small  royalist  par¬ 
ties  which  he  encountered  on  his  route. 

Of  the  Spanish  army  which  had  re¬ 
turned  from  New  Granada,  a  division, 
under  the  brave  General  La  Torre,  was 
destined  to  act  against  the  patriots  in 
Guayana.  A  division  of  the  latter,  under 
General  Piar,  having  obtained  a  decisive 
victory,  Bolivar  was  enabled  to  invest 
Angostura,  and  the  town  of  old  Guyana, 
which  were  successively  taken  on  the  3rd 
and  18th  of  July. 

In  Angostura,  Piar  was  found  guilty, 
by  a  court-martial,  of  an  attempt  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  war  of  colour.  Piar  (a  man  of  co¬ 
lour  himself)  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  adored  by  his  followers ;  but  his  ex¬ 
ecution  stifled  anarchy  in  the  bud. 

The  rest  of  the  year  1817  was  actively 
spent  in  organzing  a  force  to  act  against 
Morillo,  who  had  lately  been  reinforced 
by  two  thousand  fresh  troops  from  the 
Peninsula,  under  General  Canterac,  then 
on  his  way  from  Spain  to  Peru.  An 
abundant  supply  of  arms,  received  from 
England,  was  sent  to  the  patriot  corps  on 
the  banks  of  the  Apure. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


LEDYARD  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 

(  For  the  Mirror.  ) 

Dost  wish  to  roam  in'foreign  climes 
Forget  thy  home  and  long  past  times  ? 
Dost  wish  to  be  a  wand’rer’s  bride. 

And  all  thy  thoughts  in  him  confide  ? 
Thou  canst  not  traverse  mountain  seas. 
Nor  bear  cold  Lapland’s  freezing  breeze  ; 
Thou  canst  not  bear  the  torrid  heats. 

Nor  brave  the  toils  a  wand’rer  meets; 
Thou  wouldst  faint,  dearest,  with  fatigue 
Trav’ling  the  desert’s  sandy  league. 

Pale  hunger  with  her  sickly  pains 
Will  silence  thy  heroic  strains ; 

Thy  heart — now  warmly  beats — will  chill 
And  stop  thy  lover’s  wonted  skill. 

He  could  not  see  thee  pine  and  weep 
Nor  could  he  ease  thy  troubled  sleep — 
’Twoukl  quite  unman  his  firm  resolve, 

And  with  grief  thy  love  involve. 

Teruenus. 
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Ionian  SUtav. 


Translation. 

To  the  great  mothers,  (goddesses,)  An¬ 
thony  Orberthol  willingly  and  merito¬ 
riously  has  performed  his  vows  or  promises. 

Interpretation  of  Mr.  Tetlow. 

Lunse,  Latonas,  Lucinae,  Matribus  mag. 
nis  Antonius  Orbis  Romani  Imperator 
Bonis  Oeis  Altare.  vota.  solvit,  lubens 
merito. 

Translation. 

To  Buna,  Latona,  Lucina,  the  great 
good  mothers,  goddesses,  Anthony,  the 
emperor  of  the  Roman  empire,  hath  erect¬ 
ed,  or  dedicated,  this  altar.  Freely  and 
fully  he  has  discharged  his  vows  and 
promises. 

It  is,  reasonably  enough,  conjectured 
from  several  corroborative  circumstances, 
that  the  altar  above  described  is  no  less 
than  1,645  years  old.  One  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  its  being  similar  in  some 
respects  to  two  other  Roman  altars  which 
were  found  in  England  some  years  back, 
one  of  which  is  related  to  have  been  made 
in  the  year  of  Christ  101. 

Near  Sheffield.  J.  M.  C — D. 

and  succeeded  Antoninus  Pius,  according  to  Dr. 
Littleton. 


(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  drawing  of  a 
Roman  votive  altar,  which  was  found  in 
digging  a  cellar  about  six  feet  deep,  in 
St.  Sepulchre’s  Gate,  Doncaster,  in  the 
year  1781.  It  is  the  oldest  relic  of  anti¬ 
quity  which  Doncaster  has  yet  produced, 
and  is  of  exquisite  engraving  and  worko 
manship.  Upon  the  capital,  or  top  of 
the  storte,  a  small  space  above  the  sculp¬ 
ture  of  the  altar  itself,  is  a  crater  or 
flowing  bowl,*  sacred  to  Bacchus,  the  god 
of  wine  ;  on  the  dexter,  or  right  side  of 
the  altar,  is  a  flower-pot,  or  cornucopias, 
with  five  branches  in  it,  loaded  with 
leaves  and  fruit,  sacred  to  Ceres,  or  Terra- 
Mater,  the  goddess  of  plants  ;  and  on  the 
sinister,  or  left  side  thereof,  is  a  large  jug 
or  pitcher  with  a  large  handle,  also  sa~ 
cred  to  Bacchus.  It  is  about  2  feet  6| 
inches  in  height,  and  1  foot  in  breadth  at 
the  base.  The  corporation  employed  a 
Mr.  Richard  John  Tetlow,  of  Ferry¬ 
bridge,  a  celebrated  antiquary,  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  inscription,  and  give  them  his 
opinion  on  its  age.  They  also  sent  it  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society  in  London  for 
inspection. 

Interpretation  of  the  Society. 

Matribus  magnis,+  Nantonius^:  Or¬ 
berthol,  vota  solvit  lubens  merito. 

*  If  not  a  flowing  bowl,  then  it  is  the  shield  of 
Diana. 

f  Juno  and  Diana. 

j  For  Antoninus,  in  the  year  of  Christ  Jfil. 
Antoninus  Philosophus  was  the  Roman  emperor. 


Jlotes  of  a  fleatjcr. 


SUM  SET. 

Da T  sets  in  glory,  and  the  glowing  air 

Seems  dreaming  in  delight  <  peace  reign* 
around. 

Save  where  some  beetle  starteth  Imre  and  there 
From  the  shut  flowers  that  kiss  the  dewy 
ground — 

A  burning  ocean,  stretching  vast  and  far 
The  parting  banners  of  the  king  of  light. 
Gleam  round  the  temples  of  each  living  star 
That  comes  forth  in  beauty  with  the  night: 
The  wrest  seems  now  like  some  illumined  hall, 
Where  beam  a  thousand  torches  iu  their  pride. 
As  if  to  light  the  joyous  carnival 
Held  by  the  bright  sun  and  his  uark  robed  bride. 
Whose  cloudy  arms  are  round  his  bosom  press’d, 
As  with  her  thousand  eyes  she  woos  him  to  his 
rest.  The  African,  a  Tale. 


BEES. 

Alternations  of  torpor  and  anima¬ 
tion  cause  greater  exhaustion  and  loss  of 
physical  powers,  than  would  be  occasioned 
by  a  continuance  of  uniform  torpor.  This 
we  infer  from  the  fact,  that  in  Russia, 
where  the  winters  are  uniformly  cold, 
bees  do  not  perish  ;  and  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  where  there  is  perpetual  verdure,  they 
are  never  exhausted. 


Major  Rennell — clarum  et  venera - 
bile  nomen — now  in  his  87th  year,  pos¬ 
sesses  in  full  vigour,  for  the  happiness  of 
himself  and  friends,  all  those  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties  which  have  so  eminently 
distinguished  his  long  and  useful  life; 
who,  suffering  little  short  of  martyrdom, 
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from  the  frequent  attacks  of  gout,  still 
devotes  hours  and  days  to  his  favourite 
pursuit ;  uniting  with  his  studies  all  the 

playfulness  and  vivacity  of  youth _ 

Quarterly  Review. 

WAR. 

V  ar  !  what  miseries  are  heaped  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  sound  ! — What  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  curses  is  breathed  in  that  one 
word.  To  us,  happy  in  our  insular  po¬ 
sition,  we  have,  within  existing  memory, 
known  chiefly  of  war,  its  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  alone ;  the  gay  parade,  the 
glancing  arms,  the  bright  colours,  the 
inspiring  music — these  are  what  we  see 
of  war  in  its  outset ; — glory,  and  praise, 
and  badges  of  honour,  these  are  what 
appear  to  us  as  its  result.  The  favourite 
son,  the  beloved  brother,  he  who,  per¬ 
haps,  is  dearer  still,  returns  to  the  home 
of  his  youth  or  of  his  heart,  having  sown 
danger  and  reaped  renown.  Thus  do  we 
look  on  war.  But  ask  the  inhabitant  of 
a  country  which  has  been  the  seat  of  wary 
what  is  his  opinion  of  it.  He  will  tell 
you  that  he  has  seen  his  country  ravaged, 

his  home  violated,  his  family  -  But 

no  !  the  tongue  recoils  from  speaking  the 
horrors  and  atrocities  of  war  thus  brought 
into  the  bosom  of  a  peaceful  home.  All 
the  amenities  and  charities  of  domestic 
life  are  outraged,  are  annihilated.  All 
that  is  dearest  to  man  ;  all  that  tends  to 
refine,  to  soften  him — to  make  him  a 
noble  and  a  better  being — all  these  are 
trampled  under  foot  by  a  brutal  soldiery 
— all  these  are  torn  from  his  heart  for 
ever  !  He  will  tell  you  that  he  detests 
war  so  much  that  he  almost  despises  its 
glories  ;  and  that  he  detests  it  because  he 
has  known  its  evils,  and  felt  how  poorly 
and  miserably  they  are  compensated  by 
the  fame  which  is  given  to  the  slaughterer 
and  the  destroyer,  because  he  is  such  !— . 
T ales  of  Passion. 


THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

These  square  pieces  of  paper  are  the 
Agoras  of  modern  life.  The  same  skil¬ 
ful  division  of  labour  which  brings  the 
fowl  ready  trussed  to  our  doors  from  the 
market,  brings  also  an  abstract  of  the 

Votum,  timor,  ira,  volnptas, 
Gaudia,  discursus, 

which  agitate  the  great  metropolis,  and 
even  opinions,  ready  prepared,  to  the 
breakfast  tables  of  our  remotest  farms, 
ere  the  controversial  warmth  has  had 
time  to  cool.  In  the  centre  of  this  square, 
where  you  observe  the  larger  character,  a 
public  orator,  “  vias  et  verba  locans,” 
takes  his  daily  stand.  One  makes  his 
speech  in  the  morning,  and  another  re¬ 
serves  his  for  the  evening  ;  a  third  elass, 


either  disposed  to  take  less  trouble,  or, 
finding  it  convenient  to  construct  their 
speeches  from  fragments  of  the  daily 
orations,  harangue  once  in  two  or  three 
days  ;  while  a  fourth  waylay  the  people 
in  their  road  to  visit  the  temples  on  our 
hebdomadal  festivals.  But  cast  your 
eyes  to  another  part  of  these  our  artificial 
forums,  and  observe  the  number  of  small 
divisions  which  fill  up  the  space.  There 
are  stalls  of  merchandize.  The  ancient 
venders  must  have  been  noisy,  and  a 
frequent  cause  of  annoyance  to  politi¬ 
cal  speakers  ;  but  here  the  hawkers  of 
wet  and  dry  goods,  the  hawkers  of  medi¬ 
cine,  the  hawkers  of  personal  services, 
the  hawkers  of  husbands  and  wives,  (for 
among  us  these  articles  are  often  cried 
up  for  sale,)  and  lastly,  the  hawkers  of 
religions,  moral,  and  political  wisdom, 
all  cry  out  at  once,  without  tumult  or 
confusion,  yet  so  as  to  be  heard  in  these 
days  through  the  remotest  corners  of 
these  islands.  *  *  *  If  a  pecu¬ 

liarly  bloody  murder  has  been  tried,  or  if 
some  domestic  intrigue  has  produced  a 
complicated  love  story,  however  offensive 
in  its  details,  you  will  find  our  reading 
crowd  stationary  in  that  quarter,  to  enjoy 
the  tragic  stimulants  of  terror  and  pity. 
We  have  also  a  modest  corner  of  the  square 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  our  posts ; 
but  like  Polydorus’s  ghost,  they  generally 
utter  doleful  soliloquies,  which  no  one 
will  stop  to  hear. — London  Review. 


BEAUTY. 

It  is  vain  to  dispute  about  the  matter; 
moralists  may  moralize,  preachers  may 
sermonize  about  it  as  much  as  they 
please  ;  still  beauty  is  a  most  delightful 
thing, — and  a  really  lovely  woman  a  most 
enchanting  object  to  gaze  on.  I  am  aware 
of  all  that  can  be  said  about  roses  fading, 
and  cheeks  withering,  and  lips  growing 
thin  and  pale.  No  one,  indeed,  need  be 
ignorant  of  every  change  which  can  be 
rung  upon  this  peal  of  bells,  for  every  one 
must  have  heard  them  in  every  possible, 
and  impossible,  variety  of  combination. 
Give  time,  and  complexion  will  decay, 
and  lips  and  cheeks  will  shrink  and  grow 
wrinkled,  sure  enough.  But  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  anticipate  the  work  of  years,  or  to 
give  credit  to  old  Time  for  his  conquests 
before  he  has  won  them.  The  edge  of 
his  scythe  does  more  execution  than  that 
of  the  conqueror's  sword  ;  we  need  not 
add  the  work  of  fancy  to  his , — it  is  more 
than  sufficiently  sure  and  rapid  already. 

Tales  of  Passion. 


PRE-AUX-CLERCS. 

In  1559,  the  most  frequented  promenade 
in  Paris  was  the  Pre-aux-Clercs ,  situated 
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where  a  part  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
is  at  present.  The  students  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  were  generally  in  favour  of  the 
reformed  religion,  and  not  only  made  a 
profession  of  it,  but  publicly  defended  its 
principles.  They  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  at  this  place  for  several  years, 
and  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  St.  Victor 
having  refused  to  let  them  assemble  in 
the  Pre-aux-Clercs,  a  serious  affair  sprung 
out  of  the  refusal,  and  several  rencounters 
took  place,  in  which  blood  was  shed  ;  the 
students,  being  the  most  numerous,  car¬ 
ried  their  point,  the  monks  resigned  the 
field  to  them,  and  the  Pre-aux-Clercs  was 
more  than  ever  frequented.  It  became 
the  grand  rendezvous  of  all  the  Protest¬ 
ants,  who  would  sing  Marot’s  psalms 
during  the  summer  evenings  ;  and  such 
numbers  giving  confidence,  many  persons 
declared  themselves  Protestants,  whose 
rank  had  hitherto  deterred  them  from  such 
a  step.  Among  such,  the  most  eminent 
was  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  first  prince  of 
the  blood,  and,  in  right  of  his  wife,  king 
of  Navarre. — Browning's  History  of  the 
Hugonots. 


LOVE. 

When  she  learned  the  vocabulary,  she 
did  not  find  that  admiration  meant  love  ; 
she  did  not  find  that  gratitude  meant  love; 
she  did  not  find  that  habit  meant  love  ; 
she  did  not  find  that  approbation  meant 
love  ;  but  in  process  of  time  she  began  to 
suspect  that  all  these  put  together  pro¬ 
duced  a  feeling  very  much  like  love. — 
Hank  and  Talent . 


HUGONOTS. 

Various  definitions  of  this  epithet  exist. 
Pasquier  says  it  arose  from  their  assem¬ 
bling  at  Hugon’s  Tower,  at  Tours  ;  he 
also  mentions,  that  in  1540  he  heard  them 
called  Tourangeaux .  Some  have  attri¬ 
buted  the  term  to  the  commencement  of 
their  petitions,  “  Hue  nos  venimus .”  A 
more  probable  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
name  of  a  party  at  Geneva,  called  Eignots , 
a  term  derived  from  the  German,  and  sig¬ 
nifying  a  sworn  confederate.  Voltaire 
and  the  Jesuit  Maimbourg  are  both  of 
this  opinion. — Browning's  History  of  the 
Hugonots. 


A  ROUT. 

A  great,  large,  noisy,  tumultuous,  pro¬ 
miscuous,  crowding,  crushing,  perfumed, 
feathered,  flowered,  painted,  gabbling, 
sneering,  idle,  gossiping,  rest-breaking, 
horse-killing,  panel-breaking,  supper¬ 
scrambling  evening-party  is  much  better 
imagined  than  described,  for  the  descrip¬ 
tion  is  not  worth  the  time  of  writing  or 
reading  it. — Rank  and  Talent. 


PLEASURE. 

We  are  mad  gamesters  in  this  world  below, 

All  hopes  on  one  uncertain  die  to  throw  ; 

How  vain  is  man’s  pursuit,  with  passion  blind, 
To  follow  that  which  leaves  us  still  behind  ! 

Go !  clasp  the  shadow,  matte  it  all  thine  own, 
Place  on  the  flying  breeze  thine  airy  throne  ; 
Weave  the  thin  sunbeams  of  the  morning  sky  : 
Catch  the  light  April  clouds  before  they  fly  ; 
Chase  the  bright  sun  unto  the  fading  west, 

And  wake  linn  early  from  his  golden  rest ; 
Seeking  th’  impossible,  let  life  be  past, 

But  never  dream  of  pleasure  that  shall  last. 

The  Ruined  City. 


GERMAN  LIFE. 

One  day  (says  a  late  adventurer,)  that  I 
was  quartered  in  a  farm-house,  along  with 
some  of  our  German  dragoons,  the  owner 
came  to  complain  to  me  that  the  soldiers 
had  been  killing  his  fowls,  and  pointed 
out  one  man  in  particular  as  the  principal 
offender.  The  fact  being  brought  home 
to  the  dragoon,  he  excused  himself  by 
saying,  u  One  shiken  come  frighten  my 
horse,  and  1  give  him  one  kick,  and  he 
die.”  u  Oh,  but,”  said  I,  u  the  patron 
contends  that  you  killed  more  than  one 
fowl.”  “  Oh  yes, ;  that  shiken  moder 
see  me  kick  that  shiken,  so  she  come  fly 
in  my  face,  and  I  give  her  one  kick,  and 
she  die.”  Of  course  I  reported  the  cul¬ 
prit  to  his  officer,  by  whom  he  was  punish¬ 
ed  as  a  notorious  offender. — Twelve  Years' 
Military  Adventures. 


THE  HEIR. 

Persons  who  are  very  rich,  and  have 
no  legal  heirs,  may  entertain  themselves 
very  much  at  the  expense  of  hungry  ex¬ 
pectants  and  lean  legacy-hunters.  Who 
has  not  seen  a  poor  dog  standing  on  his 
hind  legs,  and  bobbing  up  and  down  after 
a  bone  scarcely  worth  picking,  with  which 
some  mischief-loving  varlet  has  tantalized 
the  poor  animal  till  all  its  limbs  have 
ached  ?  That  poor  dog  shadows  out  the 
legacy-hunter  or  possible  heir. — Rank 
and  Talent. 


The  author  of  u  The  Journal  of  a  Na¬ 
turalist  ,”  just  published,  relates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  incident  that  occurred  a  few  years 
past  at  a  lime-kiln,  (on  the  old  Bristol 
Road)  because  it  manifests  how  perfectly 
insensible  the  human  frame  may  be  to 
pains  and  afflictions  in  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  that  which  would  be  torture 
if  endured  in  general,  may  be  experienc¬ 
ed  at  other  times  without  any  sense  of 
suffering.  A  travelling  man  one  winter’s 
evening  laid  himself  down  upon  the  plat¬ 
form  of  a  lime-kiln,  placing  his  feet,  pro¬ 
bably  numbed  with  cold,  upon  the  heap 
of  stones  newly  put  on  to  burn  through 
the  night.  Sleep  overcame  him  in  this 
situation  ;  the  fire  gradually  rising  and 
increasing  until  it  ignited  the  stones  upon 
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which  his  feet  were  placed.  Lulled  by 
the  warmth,  he  still  slept;  and  though 
the  lire  increased  until  it  burned  one  foot 
(which  probably  was  extended  over  a  vent 
hole)  and  part  of  the  leg,  above  the  an¬ 
kle,  entirely  off,  consuming  that  part  so 
effectually,  that  no  fragment  of  it  was 
ever  discovered;  the  wretched  being  slept 
on  !  and  in  this  state  was  found  by  the 
kiln-man  in  the  morning,  Insensible  to 
any  pain,  and  ignorant  of  his  misfortune, 
he  attempted  to  rise  and  pursue  his  jour¬ 
ney,  but  missing  his  shoe,  requested  to 
have  it  found  ;  and  when  he  was  raised, 
putting  his  burnt  limb  to  the  ground  to 
support  his  body,  the  extremity  of  his 
leg-bone,  the  tibia,  crumbled  into  frag¬ 
ments,  having  been  calcined  into  lime. 
Still  he  expressed  no  sense  of  pain,  and 
probably  experienced  none,  from  the  gra¬ 
dual  operation  of  the  fire  and  his  own  tor¬ 
pidity  during  the  hours  his  foot  was  con¬ 
suming.  This  poor  drover  survived  his 
misfortunes  in  the  hospital  about  a  fort¬ 
night ;  but  the  fire  having  extended  to 
other  parts  of  his  body,  recovery  was 
hopeless. 


GAMING. 

Gambling,  the  besetting  sin  of  the  in¬ 
dolent  in  many  countries,  is  ruinously 
general  throughout  South  America.  In 
England,  and  other  European  states,  it  is 
pretty  much  limited  to  the  unemployed 
of  the  upper  classes,  who  furnish  a  never- 
ending  supply  of  dupe3  to  knavery.  In 
South  America  the  passion  taints  all  ages, 
both  sexes,  and  every  rank.  The  dregs 
of  society  yield  to  the  fascination  as 
blindly  as  the  high-born  and  wealthyof  the 
old  or  of  the  new  world.  It  speaks  much  in 
favour  of  the  revolution,  that  this  vice  is 
sensibly  diminishing  in  Peru,  and  to  the 
unfortunate  Monteagudo  belongs  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  having  been  the  first  to  attempt 
its  eradication.  A  noted  gambler  was 
once  as  much  an  object  of  admiration  in 
South  America  as  a  six-bottle  man  was 
in  England  fifty  years  ago.  The  houses 
of  the  great  were  converted  into  nightly 
hells,  where  the  priesthood  were  amongst 
the  most  regular  and  adventurous  atten¬ 
dants.  Those  places  are  now  more  in¬ 
nocently  enlivened  by  music  and  dancing. 
Euena  Vista,  a  seat  of  the  late  Marquess 
of  Montemira,  six  leagues  from  Lima, 
was  the  Sunday  rendezvous  of  every  fash¬ 
ionable  of  the  capital  who  had  a  few 
doubloons  to  risk  on  the  turn  of  a  card. 
On  one  occasion,  a  fortunate  player,  the 
celebrated  Baquijano,  was  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  sending  for  a  bullock  car  to 
convey  his  winnings,  amounting  to  above 
thirty  thousand  dollars :  a  mule  thus 
laden  with  specie  was  a  common  occur¬ 


rence.  Chorillos,  a  fishing  town,  three 
leagues  south  of  Lima,  is  a  fashionable 
watering  place  for  a  limited  season.  Here 
immense  sums  are  won  and  lost ;  but  po¬ 
litical  and  literary  coteries,  formerly  un¬ 
known,  daily  lessen  the  numbers  of  the 
votaries  of  fortune. 

So  strong  was  this  ruling  passion,  that 
when  the  patriot  army  has  been  closely 
pursued  by  the  royalists,  and  pay  has 
been  issued  to  lighten  the  military  chest, 
the  officers,  upon  halting,  would  spread 
their  ponchos  on  the  ground,  and  play  un¬ 
til  it  was  time  to  resume  the  march  ;  and 
this  was  frequently  done  even  on  the  eve 
of  a  battle.  Soldiers  on  piquet  often 
gambled  within  sight  of  an  enemy’s  ad¬ 
vanced  post — Memoirs  of  Gen.  Miller. 

sBamraltst 


VOLCANIC  ISLAND  OF  ST.  CHRIS¬ 
TOPHER. 

This  island  is  entirely  composed  of  vol¬ 
canic  matter,  in  some  places  alternating 
with  submarine  productions.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  mountain  is  situated  at  the  western 
end  of  the  island ;  it  is  an  exhausted  vol¬ 
cano,  called  in  books  of  navigation,  charts, 
&c.,  Mount  Misery.  The  summit  of 
this  mountain  is  3,711  feet  above  the  sea; 
it  appears  to  consist  of  large  masses  of 
volcanic  rocks,  roasted  stones,  cinders, 
pumice,  and  iron-clay.  The  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  land,  to  the  sea-shore  on  either 
side,  may  be  considered  as  the  base  of 
this  mountain,  as  it  rises  with  a  pretty 
steep  ascent  towards  it;  but  from  the  part 
which  is  generally  considered  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  it  takes  a  sudden  rise  of  an 
average  angle  of  about  50  degrees.  To 
the  east,  another  chain  of  mountains  runs, 
of  a  similar  formation,  though  of  inferior 
height.  On  the  summits  of  these  there 
are  no  remains  that  indicate  their  having 
ever  possessed  a  crater  j  so  that  whether 
any  of  them  have  originally  been  volca¬ 
noes.  or  whether  they  have  been  formed 
by  an  accumulation  of  matter  thrown  out 
of  Mount  Misery,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
That  the  low  lands  have  been  thrown 
from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  is  evident, 
from  the  regular  strata  of  volcanic  sub¬ 
stances  of  which  they  consist ;  these  too 
are  interspersed  with  masses  of  volcanic 
rock,  and  other  stones,  some  of  the  lesser 
ones  entirely  roasted  through,  and  some 
of  the  larger  ones  to  certain  depths  from 
their  surfaces.  Masses,  also,  of  iron-clay, 
enclosing  various  pebbles,  which  have 
been  burnt  into  a  kind  of  red  brick,  are 
abundantly  found  in  many  places.  There 
is  scarcely  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a 
path,  or  even  a  track,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
crater  of  Mount  Misery  ;  indeed,  there 
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are  but  few  whose  curiosity  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  induce  them  to  undertake  this 
expedition.  The  common  course  for  those 
who  do,  is  to  take  a  negro  man  as  a  guide, 
with  a  cutlass,  or  large  knife,  to  clear 
away  the  underwood,  and  form  a  kind  of 
path  as  he  goes  on.  The  ascent  is  very 
irregular,  in  some  places  being  gentle,  in 
others  almost  perpendicular ;  in  which 
case  the  hands  are  obliged  to  assist  the 
operations  of  the  feet.  In  wet  weather, 
the  ascent  of  this  mountain  is  extremely 
laborious,  as  a  great  part  of  it  consists  of 
clay,  which  then  becomes  so  slippery  as  to 
render  the  getting  up  almost  impractica¬ 
ble.  About  half-way  up  on  the  south 
side,  and  in  a  very  pretty,  romantic  situ¬ 
ation,  there  is  a  natural  spring  of  remark¬ 
ably  cool  water.  On  the  north  side,  at 
about  the  same  height,  there  is  a  water¬ 
fall,  which,  though  small  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  itself,  has  a  pleasing  appearance, 
as  it  rushes  over  the  rocks,  and  through 
the  trees  and  shrubs.  This  mountain  is 
thickly  clothed  with  wood,  which  in  many 
places  not  only  excludes  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  but  produces  a  sombre,  gloomy  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  this,  with  the  occasional  plain¬ 
tive  coo  of  the  mountain  dove,  (the  only 
sound  heard  at  this  height,)  creates  in  the 
mind  sensations  of  pleasing  melancholy. 
In  some  parts  an  open  space  suddenly 
appears,  from  whence  the  whole  country 
below  bursts  unexpectedly  upon  the  view, 
which  has,  as  may  be  supposed,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  effect.  The  thermometer, 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  when  the 
writer  visited  it,  stood  at  65,  being  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  15  degrees  from  the  low  lands, 
where  it  stood  at  80  degrees.  The  de¬ 
scent  into  the  crater  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  is  perfectly  perpendicular ;  on  the 
south  and  west  sides,  it  slopes  at  an  ave¬ 
rage  angle  of  not  more  than  18  or  20 
degrees  fr-om  the  perpendicular  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  persons  descending  are  often 
obliged  to  let  themselves  down  by  cling¬ 
ing  to  projecting  corners  of  rocks,  or  the 
branches  and  roots  of  shrubs,  which  grow 
all  the  way  down ;  nor  is  this  mode  of 
travelling  particularly  safe,  for  should  any 
of  these  give  way,  the  consequence  would 
probably  be  highly  dangerous.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  crater,  which,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  estimated,  is  about*  2,500  feet  below 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  contains 
about  forty-five  or  fifty  acres,  may  be  said 
to  be  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  lowest 
side  (to  the  south)  consists  of  a  large  pond 
or  lake,  formed  entirely  by  the  rain-water 
collected  from  the  sides  of  the  crater — 
accordingly  its  extent  is  greater  or  less,  as 
the  season  is  wet  or  dry ;  the  centre  part 
is  covered  with  small  ferns,  palms,  and 
shrubs,  and  some  curious  species  of  moss ; 


the  upper  part,  to  the  north,  is  that  which 
is  called  the  Soufriere.  The  ground  here 
consists  of  large  beds  of  pipe-clay,  in 
some  places  perfectly  white,  in  others  of 
a  bluish  or  black  colour,  from  the  presence 
of  iron  pyrites.  These  are  intermixed 
with  masses  and  irregular  beds  of  gray 
cinders  and  scoriae,  pumice,  various  kinds 
of  lava,  lithomarg^,  and  fuller’s  earth. 
Amidst  these  beds  of  clay  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  hot  springs,  small,  but  boiling  with 
much  violence,  and  emitting  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  steam.  A  rumbling  noise  is 
heard  under  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
crater.  The  hot  springs  are  not  stationary, 
but  suddenly  disappear,  and  burst  up  in 
another  place.  The  ground  in  many 
parts  is  too  hot  to  be  walked  upon  :  a 
great  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  is  likewise  emitted,  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  disagreeable  to  the  smell ;  and  oc¬ 
casionally  such  a  volume  of  it  arises,  as 
is  almost  suffocating,  and  resembles  much 
the  smell  of  rotten  eggs.  The  watches 
of  the  writer  and  his  companion  during 
his  visit,  and  every  article  of  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  about  their  persons,  were  in  a  few 
moments  turned  perfectly  black,  from  the 
effect  of  this  gas .—  Brande's  Journal. 

iftfl  aimers  &  Customs  of  all  1ST attons. 

ROYAL  LIFE  IY  PERSIA. 

The  religious  duties  of  the  king  of  Per¬ 
sia  require  him  to  rise  early.  As  he 
sleeps  in  the  interior  apartments,  which 
no  male  is  allowed  to  approach,  his  at¬ 
tendants  are  either  females  or  eunuchs. 
After  he  his  dressed  with  their  aid,  he 
sits  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  hall  of  the 
haram,  where  his  levees  are  conducted 
with  the  same  ceremony  as  in  his  outer 
apartments.  Female  officers  arrange  the 
crowd  of  his  wives  and  slaves  with  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  order  of  prece- 
deney.  After  hearing  the  reports  of  the 
persons  intrusted  with  the  internal  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  haram,  and  consulting 
with  his  principal  wives,  who  are  gene¬ 
rally  seated,  the  monarch  leaves  the  inte¬ 
rior  apartments.  The  moment  he  comes 
out,  he  is  met  by  officers  in  waiting,  and 
proceeds  to  one  of  his  private  halls,  where 
he  is  immediately  joined  by  some  of  his 
principal  favourites,  and  enters  into  fa¬ 
miliar  conversation  with  them  :  all  the 
young  princes  of  the  blood  attend  this 
morning  levee,  to  pay  their  respects. 
After  this  is  over,  he  calls  for  breakfast. 
The  preparing  his  meals  is  superintended 
by  the  nauzir,  or  chief  steward  of  the 
household.  The  viands  are  put  into 
dishes  of  fine  china,  with  silver  covers, 
and  placed  in  a  close  tray,  which  is  lock¬ 
ed  and  sealed  by  the  steward.  This  tray 
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is  covered  with  a  tich  shawl,  and  carried 
to  the  king,  when  the  steward  breaks  the 
seal,  and  places  the  dishes  before  him. 
Some  of  the  infant  princes  are  generally 
present,  and  partake  in  this  repast.  The 
chief  physician  is  invariably  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  every  meal.  His  presence  is 
deemed  necessary,  the  courtiers  say,  that 
he  may  prescribe  an  instant  remedy,  if 
any  thing  should  disagree  with  the  mo¬ 
narch  ;  but  this  precaution,  no  doubt, 
owes  its  origin  to  that  suspicion  which  is 
continually  haunting  the  minds  of  such  as 
exercise  despotic  power.  When  his  pub¬ 
lic  duties  are  performed,  he  usually  re¬ 
tires  to  the  haram,  where  he  sometimes 
indulges  in  a  short  repose.  Some  time 
before  sunset  he  always  makes  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  outer  apartments,  and 
either  again  attends  to  public  business  or 
takes  a  ride.  His  dinner  is  brought  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine,  with  the  same  pre¬ 
cautions  and  ceremonies  as  at  breakfast. 
He  eats,  like  his  subjects,  seated  upon  a 
carpet,  and  the  dishes  are  placed  on  a 
rich  embroidered  cloth,  spread  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Some  of  the  former  kings  used 
to  indulge  openly  in  drinking  wine  ;  but 
none  of  the  reigning  family  have  yet  out¬ 
raged  the  religious  feelings  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  by  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  Mahomed.  Bowls  filled  with  sherbet, 
made  of  every  species  of  fruit,  furnish 
the  beverage  of  the  royal  meals  ;  and 
there  are  few  countries  where  more  pains 
are  bestowed  to  gratify  the  palate  with 
the  most  delicate  viands.  After  dinner, 
the  king  retires  to  the  interior  apart¬ 
ments,  where  it  is  said  that  he  is  often 
amused  till  a  late  hour  by  the  singers  and 
dancers  of  his  haram.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  speak  of  his  occupations  after 
he  passes  the  threshold  of  his  inner  pa¬ 
lace.  He  is  there  surrounded  by  a  scene 
calculated,  beyond  all  others,  to  debase 
and  degrade  the  human  character. 

The  harams  are  governed  by  the  strict¬ 
est  discipline;  and  this  must  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  a  commu¬ 
nity,  where  the  arrogance  of  power,  the 
pride  of  birth,  the  ties  of  kindred,  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  art,  and  the  pretensions  of 
beauty,  are  in  constant  collision.  The 
usual  routine  of  the  king’s  life  is  often 
interrupted  by  urgent  public  affairs,  and 
sometimes  by  amusement.  The  reigning 
family  has  hitherto  disdained  those  ener¬ 
vating  and  luxurious  habits  which  led  the 
last  Seffavean  monarchs  to  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  their  harams.  They  not  only 
attend  personally  to  public  business,  but 
are  continually  practising  manly  exercises, 
and  engage  in  field-sports  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  race  who  cherish  the  habits  of 
their  Tartar  ancestors.  The  present  king 
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is  an  expert  marksman  and  an  excellent 
horseman  ;  few  weeks  pass  without  his 
partaking  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
The  king  has  always  a  historiographer 
and  a  chief  poet.  The  one  writes  the 
annals  of  his  reign  ;  the  other,  who  has 
a  high  rank  at  court,  composes  odes  in  his 
praise,  and,  with  grateful  ardour,  cele-  * 
brates  the  munificence  of  his  patron.  A 
giant  and  a  dwarf  were  at  one  period  of 
the  present  reign  part  of  the  royal  esta¬ 
blishment;  and  it  is  never  without  a 
jester,  who  enjoys  an  extraordinary  lati¬ 
tude  of  speech,  and,  both  in  his  dress  and 
manner,  assumes  the  habit  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  folly.  It  is  usual  to  laugh  at  the 
witticisms  of  these  jesters,  even  when  they 
are  the  most  severe  ;  and  the  sovereign 
himself  respects  their  privilege.  The 
tribe  to  which  Kerreem  Khan  belonged, 
speak  a  language  which,  from  its  rude¬ 
ness,  is  denominated  44  the  barbarous  dia¬ 
lect.”  As  this  prince  was  one  day  sitting 
in  public,  he  commanded  his  jester  to  go 
and  bring  him  word  what  a  dog,  that  was 
barking  very  loud,  wanted.  The  courtiers 
smiled  at  this  sally  of  their  monarch.  The 
jester  went,  and,  after  appearing  to  listen 
for  some  time  with  profound  attention, 
returned,  and  said,  with  a  grave  air, 

“  Your  majesty  must  send  one  of  the 
chief  officers  of  your  own  family  to  report 
wdiat  that  gentleman  says  :  he  speaks  no 
language  except  44  the  barbarous  dialect,” 
with  which  they  are  familiar,  but  of 
which  I  do  not  understand  one  word.” 
The  good-humoured  monarch  laughed 
heartily  at  this  jest,  and  gave  the  wit  a 
present.  This  anecdote,  to  which  many 
similar  might  be  added,  shows  that  there 
is  little  difference  between  the  office  of 
jester  at  the  modern  court  of  Persia,  and 
that  which  some  centuries  ago  existed  at 
every  court  in  Europe.  A  resemblance 
even  in  trifling  forms  merits  attention,  as 
it  may  lead  to  conclusions  on  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  the  condition  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  from  the  character  of  their 
amusements,  we  may  perhaps  judge  as 
correctly  as  from  their  more  serious  occu¬ 
pations,  of  the  degree  of  civilization  which 
a  people  has  attained.  In  the  court  there 
is  always  a  person  who  bears  the  name  of 
44  story-teller  to  his  majesty  ;”  and  the 
duties  of  his  office  require  a  man  of  no 
mean  acquirements.  Though  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  public  exhibitions,  the  Per¬ 
sians  have  none  that  deserve  the  name  of 
theatrical  entertainments ;  but  though 
strangers  to  the  regular  drama,  their 
stories  are  often  dramatic ;  and  those 
whose  occupation  is  to  tell  them,  some¬ 
times  display  so  extraordinary  a  skill, 
and  such  varied  powers,  that  we  can 
hardly  believe,  while  we  look  on  their 
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altered  countenances  and  listen  to  their 
changed  tones,  that  it  is  the  same  person, 
who  at  one  moment  tells  a  plain  narra¬ 
tive  in  his  natural  voice,  then  speaks  in 
the  hoarse  and  angry  tone  of  offended  au¬ 
thority,  and  next  subdues  the  passions  he 
has  excited  by  the  softest  sounds  of  femi¬ 
nine  tenderness.  The  art  of  relating 
stories  is  attended  both  with  profit  and 
reputation.  Great  numbers  attempt  it, 
but  few  succeed. 

The  person  whose  office  it  is  to  amuse 
his  majesty  with  these  stories  is  always 
in  attendance.  It  is  equally  his  duty  to 
beguile  the  fatigue  of  a  long  march,  and 
to  soothe  the  mind  when  disturbed  by  the 
toils  of  public  affairs  ;  and  his  tales  are 
artfully  made  to  suit  the  disposition  and 
momentary  humour  of  the  monarch. 
Sometimes  he  recites  a  story  of  the  genii ; 
at  others  he  speaks  of  the  warlike  deeds 
of  former  sovereigns,  or  of  the  love  of 
some  wandering  prince.  Often  the  story 
is  of  coarser  materials,  and  the  king  is  en¬ 
tertained  with  low  and  obscene  adven¬ 
tures.  In  no  court  is  more  rigid  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  ceremony.  Looks,  words, 
the  motions  of  the  body,  are  all  regulated 
by  the  strictest  forms.  When  the  king  is 
seated  in  public,  his  sons,  ministers,  and 
courtiers,  stand  erect,  with  their  hands 
crossed,  and  in  the  exact  place  belonging 
to  their  rank.  They  watch  his  looks, 
and  a  glance  is  a  command.  If  he  speaks 
to  them,  you  hear  a  voice  reply,  and  See 
the  lips  move,  but  not  a  motion  or  ges¬ 
ture  betrays  that  there  is  animation  in 
any  other  part  of  the  frame.  The  mo¬ 
narch  often  speaks  in  the  third  person  : 
44  The  king  is  pleased,”  44  The  king 
commands.”  His  ministers  usually  style 
him  44  The  object  of  the  world’s  regard.” 
They  are  as  particular  in  forms  of  speech 
as  in  other  ceremonies ;  and  superiority 
and  inferiority  of  rank,  in  all  their  grada¬ 
tions,  are  implied  by  the  terms  used  in 
the  commonest  conversations. 

Sir  J.  Malcolm' s  History  of  Persia. 


Cosmopolite. 

We  love  an  occasional  stroll  into  the 
environs  of  London — on  foot — and  alone. 
On  foot,  because  we  hate  the  machinery 
of  a  coach — and  alone,  because  we  have 
only  our  own  leisure  to  consult,  and  there 
is  no  time  lost  in  44  making  up  minds.” 
On  such  occasions  we  have  no  set  object 
in  view,  but  we  determine  to  make  44  good 
in  every  thing.”  A  book,  great  or  small, 
is  then  to  us  a  great  evil ;  and  putting  a 
map  into  one's  pocket  is  about  as  absurd 
as  Peter  Fin’s  taking  Cook’s  Voyages  on 
his  journey  to  Brighton.  We  read  the 


other  day  of  a  reviewer  who  started  from 
Charing  Cross  with  a  blue  bag  filled  with 
books  for  his  criticship  :  he  read  at  Cam¬ 
berwell,  and  he  read  at  Dulwich  —  he 
wrote  in  the  sanded  and  smoke-dried  par¬ 
lour  of  the  Lion,  the  Lamb,  or  the  Fox 
—  and  he  wrote  whilst  his  steak  was  gril¬ 
ling  at  the  auberge  at  Dulwich— -and  he 
went  home  in  a  hackney-coach  :  44  Lord 
how  he  went  out— Lord  how  he  came 
in.”  Another  brother  talks  of  rambling 
in  a  secluded  village  field  with  Gilbert 
White’s  44  Natural  History  of  Selborne,” 
or  the  44  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,”  in  his 
hand.  All  this  is  very  pleasant  and 
mighty  pretty ;  but  it  is  not  true  ;  and 
we  stake  our  critical  character  that 
neither  Gilbert  White  nor  our  44  Na¬ 
turalist”  did  such  things,  or  if  they  did, 
that  they  were  not  essential  to  their  writ¬ 
ings.  Making  notes  and  comparing 
them  with  others,  after  a  long  walk,  is 
another  matter  :  but  to  walk  out  into  the 
country  to  read  a  book  on  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  is  not  indicative  of  a  susceptible 
mind.  For  our  own  part,  we  want  no 
book  but  the  broad  volume  of  Nature — 
but  to  derive  profit  as  well  as  pleasure, 
we  must  go  out  with  some  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Nature  in  our  hearts — for  walk¬ 
ing  is  like  travelling,  (which  is  only  a 
long  walk,) — 44  a  man  must  carry  know¬ 
ledge  with  him,  if  he  would  bring  home 
knowledge.”  We  think  Mr.  Hazlitt  talks 
of  lying  a  whole  day  on  Salisbury  Plain 
as  one  of  his  greatest  enjoyments,  and  he 
is  doubtless  sincere.  When  we  set  out 
on  such  a  walk  as  we  are  about  to  take, 
with  the  reader’s  consent,  we  quote  Thom¬ 
son  for  our  exordium : — 

To  me  be  Nature’s  volume  broad  display’d ; 

And  to  peruse  its  all  instructive  page, 

*  *  *  "  * 

My  sole  delight ;  as  through  the  falling  glooms 
Pensive  I  stray,  or  with  the  rising  dawn 
On  Fancy’s  eagle  wing  excursive  soar; 

—and  starting  from  our  metropolis,  we 
love  to  watch  the  ebbing  of  population, 
the  dwindling  from  groves  of  chimneys 
and  worlds  of  bricks  and  mortar  to  tricksy- 
cottages  marshalled  with  the  plumb-line, 
or  sprinkled  over  44  farmy  fields”  facing 
Macadamized  roads,  and  collecting  more 
dust  in  one  month  than  would  have  ran¬ 
somed  all  the  captive  kings  of  history, 
sacred  or  profane.  There  we  love  to  trace 
the  ramifications  of  art  from  the  steam 
and  gas  chimneys  of  the  metropolis  to  the 
quiet  dell,  in  whose  seclusion  you  might 
imagine  yourself  a  hundred  miles  from 
town,  were  it  not  for  the  hum  of  the  great 
tun  that  is  fretting  and  working  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  On  the  road  you  enjoy  scenes  that 
are  to  be  found  in  no  printed  book.  Nay, 
every  sign-board  is  a  study.  Those  near 
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the  town  would  do  honour  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  pencil ;  as  you  advance,  they  re¬ 
trograde — and  as  Art  declines,  Nature 
smiles  still  sweeter  and  softer  in  never- 
ending  successions  of  woods  and  groves, 
hills  and  dales,  glassy  lakes  and  pebbly 
streams,  with  all  the  variegated  charms 
of  rustic  life. 

But  we  are  getting  too  rural ;  for  our 
“  Suburban  Stroll”  extended  but  to  Dul¬ 
wich  and  back,  about  four  miles  south  of 
London.  Twenty  years  since,  we  remem¬ 
ber,  the  parish  of  Camberwell  (which  in¬ 
cludes  Peckham  and  Dulwich)  was  a 
pleasant  village,  with  several  mansions 
inhabited  by  citizens  of  property,  who  re¬ 
tired  hither  for  air  and  recreation  ;  now  the 
whole  district  is  crowded  with  lath  and 
plaster  cottages,  and  sugar- bakers’  boxes, 
which  appear  well  adapted  for  twelfth- 
cake  kings  and  queens.*  Twenty  years 
ago,  we  enjoyed  the  embowered  walk  of 
Camberwell  Grove,  and  above  all,  Grove 
Hill ,  the  retreat  of  Dr.  John  Coakley 
Lettsom,  till  his  benevolence  overmuch 
obliged  him  to  part  with  this  delightful 
residence.  Well  do  we  remember  the 
picturesque  effect  of  Grove  Hill,  the  un¬ 
ostentatious,  casino-like  villa,  ornamented 
with  classic  figures  of  Liberality,  Plenty, 
and  Flora — and  the  sheet  of  water  whose 
surface  was  broken  by  a  stream  from  a 
dank  and  moss-crusted  fountain  in  its 
centre.  Then,  the  high,  overarching 
grove,  and  its  summit,  traditionally  said 
to  be  the  spot  where  George  Barnwell 
murdered  his  uncle,  the  incident  that  gave 
rise  to  Lillo’s  pathetic  tragedy.  But  the 
march  of  improvement  has  extended  hither 
— the  walk  can  scarcely  be  traced  :  still 
there  is  abundance  of  timber,  for  the 
grove  has  disappeared,  and  scores  of  new 
houses  have  sprung  up  with  almost  ma¬ 
gical  effect — and  the  whole  scene  reminds 
us  of  one  of  the  change-scenes  of  a  panto¬ 
mime.  The  builder’s  share  has  turned 
over  nearly  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and 
fresh  gravel  and  loose  loam  remind  the 
philosophical  pedestrian  that  all  is  change 
beneath  as  well  as  on  the  surface.  Of 
the  mock  villas  that  have  been  put  up” 
in  this  quarter,  we  must  speak  with  for¬ 
bearance.  Their  little  bits  of  Gothic  plas¬ 
tered  here  and  there ;  their  puny  machi¬ 
colations,  square  and  pointed  arches,  and 
stained  glass  “  cut  out  into  little  stars  ” 
— are  but  sorry  specimens  of  taste,  and 
but  poor  indications  of  comfort.  They 
seem  to  totter  like  card-houses,  and  all 
their  spick-and-span  finery  vanishes  be¬ 
side  a  wing  of  the  picturesque — a  cottage 
in  true  rustic  taste,  with  rudely-arched 

*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dulwich,  we  re¬ 
member  the  mansion  of  a  retired  confectioner, 
which  wags  styled  Lollipop  Hall. 


virandahs,  formed  of  limbs  and  trunks  of 
trees,  intermixed  with  evergreens,  and 
reminding  us  of  the  “  gnarled  oaks  and 
soft  myrtles”  of  the  poet’s  fancy ;  and 
with  trimmed  arches  of  thatch  over  little 
casements,  with  flowers 

“  Blinding  the  lower  panes.” 

Now  is  the  little  hatch-gate  slammed  with 
the  wind,  contrasting  its  rude  sound  with 
the  rusty  creak  of  the  u  invisible  ”  iron 
fence  just  set  up,  but  already 

So  loose  that  it  but  wants  another  push 

To  leap  from  off  its  hinges; 

— the  milk-white  window-sill,  or  painted 
flower-pots  ranged  on  bars  of  cast-iron, 
like  so  many  toys  of  Nature.  Such  was 
the  contrast  when  we  last  visited  the 
u  Grove ;”  the  picturesque  cottage  v/as 
then  as  we  have  described  it,  and  its  new¬ 
born  neighbours  were  rising  fast  on  every 
side,  and  we  would  not  insure  its  exist¬ 
ence  for  a  week  longer  ;  for  the  slicing, 
cutting,  and  carving  of  this  once  beautiful 
spot,  exceeds  all  credibility.  With  all 
these  changes,  however,  the  fine  panora¬ 
mic  view  of  two  hundred  miles  may  still 
be  enjoyed  from  this  spot,  and  overlook¬ 
ing  the  meaner  glories  of  the  Great 
City  at  your  feet,  the  eye  rests  on  the 
u  sister  hills,”  Harrow  spire,  and  where 

Majestic  Windsor  lifts  his  princely  brow; 

Shooter’s  Hill  and  Greenwich,  with  tower, 
dome,  and  turret ;  Sydenham  and  Nor¬ 
wood  on  the  south  ;  and  Chelsea  and  the 
unbridged  winding  Thames  on  the  west. 
Art  has  not  yet  thrown  up  her  screens,  so 
as  to  fence  in  this  world  of  beauties  from 
our  enjoyment.  Here  we  sit  down  and 
rest  our  recreant  limbs,  leaving  the  reader 
to  enjoy  the  innumerable  reflections  which 
our  poor  mention  has  called  up.  Another 
fine  day,  and  we  may  proceed  in  our  stroll. 

Philo. 


Ei)t  (Battjerev. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 


EPIGRAM. 

The  Division  of  Justice. 

John  Hobbs,  partridge-snaring,  was 
dragged  to  the  ’Squire, 

The  Magistrate  flamed,  but  the  statute 
hung  fire. 

u  Burns  states,”  says  the  Clerk,  u  that 
tread-mill  will  do, 

For  two  months,  if  the  culprit’s  convicted 
by  two.” 

“  Two  months  and  two  magistrates  :  I 
sit  alone. 

Well,  Clerk,  we  must  halve  it — commit 
him  for  oneP 
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HUDSON  AND  HIS  PIGS. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  recent 
American  (private)  letter  : — 

Hudson,  who  is  a  general  dealer,  pur¬ 
chased  a  cottage,  to  which  pertained 
amongst  other  furniture  a  sty.  As  this 
was  of  course  uninhabited,  his  first  care 
was  to  supply  it  with  inmates,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  purchased  a  couple  of  fine  pigs,  lie 
set  off  homewards  with  his  bargains  com¬ 
fortably  lodged  in  his  cart.  Upon  ar¬ 
riving  at  Buenos  Ayres,  a  part  of  the 
harness  broke,  down  went  the  cart,  and 
out  shot  Hudson  and  his  bristly  compa¬ 
nions  backwards  ;  but  unfortunately  fall¬ 
ing  upon  one  of  the  poor  animals,  he 
crushed  him  to  death.  This  was  bad, 
Hudson  looked  blank,  as  who  does  not 
upon  perceiving  Dame  Fortune  playing 
him  foul  ?  and  woeful  was  it  indeed  to 
witness  death  amongst  his  live  stock ;  in 
this  dilemma  however,  his  wits  did  not 
utterly  forsake  him,  and  concluding  that 
if  he  could  make  the  animal  bleed,  it 
would  probably  be  marketable  and  not 
prove  a  dead  loss,  he  proceeded  to  act  on 
this  prudent  supposition,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  cut  its  throat ;  which  sanguinary 
act  so  alarmed  the  companion  pig,  that 
taking  to  his  heels,  he  instantly  made  off 
(like  his  swinish  brethren  of  old)  towards 
the  sea.  Poor  Hudson,  between  the  dead 
and  the  living  pig,  was  dreadfully  dis¬ 
tressed,  being  apprehensive  of  losing 
both  ;  however  being  fortunate  enough 
to  engage  a  man  to  pursue  the  absconded 
delinquent,  he  proceeded  home  with  the 
defunct,  and  by  dint  of  ablutions,  and 
scrapings,  &c.  really  made  of  it  “  a  very 
pretty  pig.”  This  done,  it  was  hung  up 
in  the  dairy  or  beer-cellar,  I  know  not 
which,  ready  for  market,  and  if  Hudson 
plumed  himself  upon  cheating  fortune  at 
least  in  one  instance,  he  was  not  to 
blame;  but,  lo  !  in  the  morning,  poor 
pig,  presented  a  hideous  and  horrible 
spectacle,  and  poor  Hudson  stood  aghast 
to  behold  it !  The  cats  had  made  during 
the  night  so  plentiful  a  repast  upon  his 
new  purchase,  so  that  instead  of  a  hand¬ 
some  corpse  there  remained  only  a  man¬ 
gled  assemblage  of  bloody  bones,  and 
fragments  of  flesh  !  Poor  Hudson  !  but 
after  all,  these  misfortunes  were  mainly 
attributable  to  his  own  carelessness,  and 
as  to  whether  he  ever  recovered  his  truant 
pig,  I  cannot  say  ;  perhaps  the  man  may 
be  in  pursuit  of  him  still.  S.  L. 


ON  A  PERSON  SAYING  HE  SPENT  TOO  1 
MUCH  TIME  ON  MUSIC. 

On  music  that  you  spend  your  time. 

You  surely  can’t  mean  what  you  say, 
For  all  who  know  you  must  allow 
You  keep  time  whilst  you  sing  or  play. 


OLD  PARR. 

Thomas  Parr  lived  to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  age  of  152  years.  He  was  of 
the  county  of  Salop,  born  anno  1483. 
He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten  princes, 
viz.  Edward  IV.,  King  Edward  V.,  King 
Richard  III.,  King  Henry  VII.,  King 
Henry  VIII.,  King  Edward  VI.,  Queen 
Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James, 
and  King  Charles,  was  buried  at  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  November  15,  1635. 

C.  K.  W. 


THE  MARCH  OF  INTELLECT. 

Colonel  Despreaux,  in  a  late  pam¬ 
phlet  on  the  Police  of  Paris,  remarks, 
that  there  seem  to  be  different  periods  for 
different  crimes.  He  had  always  observed 
the  summer  months  to  be  comparatively 
months  of  low  riot.  November  began 
the  burglaries,  January  and  February  the 
stealing  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  and 
snuff-boxes,  probably  from  the  conflux 
to  the  theatres  at  that  time.  But,  that 
swindling  transactions,  and  all  other 
frauds  that  require  peculiar  dexterity, 
were  prevalent  about  March. 


LONDON  LEVELS. 

The  most  lofty  site  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  London  is  the  tavern  called 
Jack  Straw’s  Castle,  on  the  brow  of 
Hampstead  Heath,  which  is  443  feet 
above  the  Thames.  The  top  of  the  cross 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  407  feet, 
whilst  its  base,  or  ground-line,  is  52  feet. 
The  base  of  the  lowest  building  is  that  of 
the  Bricklayer’s  Arms,  Kent  Road,  the 
sill  of  the  south  door  of  which  is  only  six 
inches  above  the. high-water  mark.  The 
sill  of  the  north  entrance-door  of  West¬ 
minster  Hall  is  only  11  inches. 
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tFomli  of  ©otucr,  ibe  $joct. 


Dr.  Johnson  has  dignified  Gower  with 
the  character  of  “  the  father  of 
English  poetry  ;  so  that  no  apology 
is  required  for  the  introduction  of  the 
above  memorial  in  our  pages.  It  stands 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Ovrie,  or  St.  Saviour,  Southwark; 
and  is  one  of  the  richest  monuments 
within  those  hallowed  walls.  The  tomb 
consists  of  three  Gothic  arches,  the  roof 
of  which  springs  into  several  angles. 
The  arches  are  richly  ornamented  with 
cinquefoil  tracery,  roses,  and  carved  work 
of  exquisite  character.  Behind  these 
arches  are  two  rows  of  trefoil  niches  ; 
and  between  them  also  rises  a  square  co¬ 
lumn,  of  the  Doric  order,  surmounted 
by  carved  pinnacles.  On  the  extremity 
of  the  arches  is  placed  richly  carved 
Vol.  xiii.  Q 


foliage,  of  a  similar  character  to  that 
which  ornaments  the  edges  of  the  arches  ; 
and  in  the  centre  are  circles  enclosing 
quatrefoils.  From  the  bases  of  the  two 
middle  square  columns  descend  roses, 
and  other  foliage  ;  and  from  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  interior  arches  descend 
cherubim.  Within  three  painted  niches, 
are  the  figures  of  Charity,  Mercy,  and 
Pity,  round  whom  are  entwined  golden 
scrolls  bearing  the  following  inscriptions: 

“  Poor  ta  Pitie  Jesu  regarde. 

Et  tiens  cest  Ami  en  saufve  Garde." 

Jesu!  for  thy  compassion  s  sake  look  down, 

And  guard  this  soul  as  if  it  were  thine  own. 

On  the  second  scroll  is  written  : 

“  Oh,  bon  Jesu!  faite  Mercy, 

AL'  Ante  dont.  le  Corps  gist  icy." 

Oh  !  good  Jesu  !  M^rcy  shew 
To  him  whose  body  lies  below. 
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On  the  third  scroll  is  written  : 

“  En  toy  qui  es  Fitz  de  Dieu  le  Pere, 
Saufve  soil  qui  gist  sours  cest  Pierre 

May  he  who  lies  beneath  this  stone, 

Be  sav'd  in  thee,  God’s  only  son  !* 

Between  each  of  these  figures  arc  paint¬ 
ed  blank  trefoil  niches  ;  and  below  the 
whole,  on  a  plain  tablet,  the  following 
inscription : 

“  Armiger  scutum  nihil  a  modo  fut  tibi  tulum, 
Reddidit  immolutum,  morti  generali  tributum, 
Spiritus  exutum  se  gaudeat  esse  solutum, 

Est  ubi  vistutum,  Regnum  sive  labe  statutum.” 

On  the  left  side  : 

“  Hoc  viri 

Inter  inclytos  memorandi 
Monumentum  sepulchrali, 

Restaurari  propriis  impensis 
Parochia  hujus  meolaa 
Curaverunt 
A.  D.  MDCCXCVIII. 

On  the  right  side : 

f  GULIELMO  DAY 
Capellaris  & 

Igultelmo  winckwork. 

f  GULIELMO  SWAINE 
Custodibus  4  & 

l  D4VIDE  DURIE. 

Aotante  bumiblimo  Pas  tore  DA  VIDE  GILSON. 

And  below  the  effigy  runs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

“  Hie  jacei  JOIJANNIS  GOWER , 
Armiger ,  Anglorum  Poeta  celeberrimus , 
ac  huic  sacro  Edificio  Benefactor ,  insignis 
temporibus  Edw.  III.  et  Rich.  //.” 

Here  lieth  John  Gower,  esq.,  a  cele¬ 
brated  English  poet,  also  a  benefactor  to 
this  sacred  edifice,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  and  Richard  II. 

The  base  of  the  monument  has  seven 
trefoil  niches,  within  as  many  plain- 
pointed  ones. 

The  effigy  of  the  poet  is  placed  above, 
in  a  recumbent  posture,  beneath  the  ca¬ 
nopy  just  described.  He  is  dressed  in  a 
gown,  originally  purple,  covering  his  feet, 
which  rest  on  the  neck  of  a  lion.  A  co¬ 
ronet  of  roses  adorns  his  head,  which  is 
raised  by  three  folio  volumes,  labelled  on 
their  respective  ends,  “  Vox  Clamantis,” 
“  Speculum  Meditantis,”  and  “  Confessio 
Amantis.”  Round  the  neck  hangs  a  col¬ 
lar  of  SSS.  Over  the  lion,  on  the  side  of 
the  monument,  are  the  arms  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  hanging,  by  the  dexter  corner, 
from  an  ancient  French  chappeau,  bearing 
his  crest.  The  dress  of  this  effigy  has, 
probably,  given  rise  to  the  conjectures 
concerning  the  rank  in  life  which  Gower 
maintained  ;  but  that  is  too  precarious  a 
ground  on  which  to  form  a  decided  opi¬ 
nion  on  such  a  point. 

Gower’s  arms  are,  Argent  on  a  cheve- 
ron,  azure,  three  leopard’s  heads,  Or. 
Crest.  On  a  chappeau  turned  up  with  er¬ 
mine,  a  talbot,  serjant,  proper. 

*  These  translations  are  somewhat  freely 
made. 


A  little  eastward  of  Gower’s  monu¬ 
ment  is  part  of  a  pillar,  descending  from 
the  roof,  with  a  conical  base.  It  is  said 
to  be  hollow,  and  has,  indeed,  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  narrow  chimney  flue. 

A  biographical  outline  of  Gower  may 
not  be  unacceptable.  He  is  said  by  Le- 
land  to  have  descended  from  a  family 
settled  at  Sittenham,  in  Yorkshire.  He 
was  liberally  educated,  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Inner  Temple  ;  and  some  have 
asserted  that  he  became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  ;  but  the  most  gene¬ 
ral  opinion  is  that  the  judge  was  another 
person  of  the  same  name.  It  is  certain 
that  Gower  was  a  person  of  considerable 
weight  in  his  time ;  even  had  he  not 
given  such  ample  proofs  of  his  wealth 
and  munificence  in  rebuilding  the  con¬ 
ventual  church  of  St.  Mary  Ouvrie.  If 
he  did  not  actually  rebuild  the  church,  as 
has  been,  asserted,  it  is  well  known  that 
he  contributed  very  largely  to  that  under¬ 
taking.  Perhaps  the  only  fact  in  detail 
which  it  is  now  possible  to  ascertain  with 
certainty  is,  that  he  founded  a  chantry  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  John,  now  the  vestry, 

Gower  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
before  Chaucer,  who  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
is  believed  to  have  contracted  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Gower  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Middle  Temple.  Chaucer 
himself,  after  his  travels  on  the  continent, 
became  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
The  contiguity  of  these  inns  of  court, 
the  similarity  of  their  studies  and  pur¬ 
suits,  and  particularly,  as  they  both  pos¬ 
sessed  the  same  political  bias ;  Chaucer 
attaching  himself  to  John  of  Ghent, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  by  whom,  as  well  as 
by  the  Duchess  Blanche,  he  was  greatly 
esteemed  ;  and  Gower  giving  his  influence 
to  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  both  uncles 
to  King  Richard  II.. — would  naturally  pro¬ 
duce  a  considerable  degree  of  friendship 
and  esteem  between  the  two  poets. 

Gower  did  not  long  survive  his  friend 
Chaucer.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  he  appears  to  have  lost  his 
sight ;  but  whether  from  accident  or  from 
old  age  (for  he  was  then  greatly  advanced 
in  years)  is  not  known.  This  misfortune 
happened  but  a  short  period  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1402, 
about  nine  years  after  he  had  completed 
the  “  Confessio  Amantis,”  a  work  from 
whence  he  derived  the  honour  of  being 
ranked  among  the  English  poets. 

The  “  Confessio”  of  Gower  is  said  to 
have  owed  its  origin  to  a  request  made  to 
the  poet  by  King  Richard  II.  ;  who,  ac¬ 
cidentally  meeting  Gower  on  the  Thames, 
called  him  into  the  royal  barge,  and  en¬ 
joined  him  “to  books  some  new  thing.” 
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This,  therefore,  was  not  the  first  of  his 
poetical  productions,  though  it  is  uni- 
versally  admitted  to  have  been  his  chief, 
and  that  on  which  his  principal  reputation 
depends  ;  and  into  which  44  it  seems  to 
have  been  his  ambition  to  crowd  all  his 
erudition."  It  is,  however,  the  last  of 
the  volumes,  the  titles  which  are  painted 
on  his  monument  in  this  church,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  at 
least  of  any  important  extent. 

The  poetical  histories  of  Gower  and 
Chaucer  are  intimately  connected  ;  yet 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  of  opinion 
and  pursuit  in  their  respective  writings. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  to  Chaucer,  and 
not  to  Gower,  should  be  applied  the  flat¬ 
tering  appellation  of  44  the  father  of  our 
poetry;”  though,  as  Johnson  says,  he  was 
the  first  of  our  authors  who  can  be  stfid 
to  have  written  English.  To  Chaucer, 
however,  are  we  indebted  for  the  first 
effort  to  emancipate  the  British  muse 
from  the  ridiculous  trammels  of  French 
diction,  with  which,  till  his  time,  it  had 
been  the  fashion  to  interlard  and  obscure 
the  English  language.  Gower,  on  the 
contrary,  from  a  close  intimacy  with  the 
French  and  Latin  poets,  found  it  easier  to 
follow  the  beaten  track.  His  first  work 
was,  therefore,  written  in  French  measure, 
and  is  entitled  44  Speculum  Meditantis.” 
There  are  two  copies  of  this  book  now  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  It  con¬ 
tains  ten  books,  and  consists  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  precepts  and  examples,  compiled 
from  various  authors,  recommending  the 
chastity  of  the  marriage  bed. 

Gower’s  next  work  was  a  Latin  produc¬ 
tion,  entitled, 44  Vox  Clamantis,”  of  which 
there  are  many  copies  still  extant.  The 
unfortunate  reign  of  the  poet’s  royal  pa¬ 
tron,  and  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler, 
furnished  Gowei*  with  ample  materials 
for  this  publication. — The  44  Confessio 
Amantis”  was  first  printed  in  the  year 
1493,  by  Caxton. 

There  is  a  MS.  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  consisting  of  several  small 
poems  by  Gower  ;  but  they  are  nearly 
destitute  of  merit.  The  French  sonnets, 
however,  of  which  there  is  a  volume  in 
the  Marquess  of  Stafford’s  library,  are 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Warton,  who  has  given 
a  long  account  of  them,  with  specimens, 
as  possessing  more  merit. 

The  44  Boke  of  Philip  Sparrow,”  by 
the  witty,  but  obscene  Skelton,  who  wrote 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
says  that  44  Gower’s  Englishe  is  old 
but  the  learned  Dean  Collet,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  succeeding  century,  studied 
not  only  Gower,  but  Chaucer,  and  even 
Lydgate,  in  order  to  improve  and  correct 
his  own  style.  By  the  close  of  that  cen- 
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tury,  however,  the  language  of  these  wri¬ 
ters  was  become  entirely  obsolete. 

The  44  Confessio  Amantis”  was  printed, 
a  second  time,  by  Barthelet,  in  the  year 
1532;  a  third  time  in  1544;  a  fourth  in 
1554  ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  very  correct  and 
worthy  manner,  in  the  year  1810,  under 
the  judicious  inspection  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

It  were  ungrateful  to  withhold  from 
Gower  some  acknowledgment  of  the  share 
he  had  in  producing  a  beneficial  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  English  language  ;  as  it  would 
be  absurd  and  untrue  to  attribute  to  him 
any  great  degree  of  praise,  as  an  inventor 
in  that  important  work. 

The  church  of  St.  Saviour  was  founded 
before  the  conquest,  but  was  principally 
rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  since 
which  time  it  has  undergone  many  exten¬ 
sive  reparations  at  different  periods.  The 
tower,  which  is  surmounted  by  four  pin¬ 
nacles,  was  repaired  in  1818  and  1819; 
and  the  choir  has  been  recently  restored 
in  conformity  with  the  original  design, 
under  the  superintendence  of  that  inde¬ 
fatigable  architect,  Mr.  George  Gwilt.* 
The  dramatists,  Fletcher  and  Massinger 
were  buried  in  this  church  in  one  grave  ; 
and  from  the  tower,  Hollar  drew  his 
Views  of  London,  both  before  and  after 
the  fire. 

Besides  the  tomb  of  Gower,  there  are 
monuments  to  Launcelot  Andrews,  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Winchester;  Richard  Humble, 
Alderman  of  London,  erected  in  1618  ; 
and  several  others.  Gower’s  monument 
was  once  very  splendid,  but  its  present 
state  is  not  very  indicative  of  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  parish  in  which  he  perpetu¬ 
ated  his  munificence  by  erecting  one  of 
the  finest  churches  in  the  metropolis. 

*  Only  the  tower  and  the  choir  have  yet  been 
restored  ;  but  the  fidelity  with  which  these  por¬ 
tions  have  been  executed,  heightens  our  anxiety 
for  the  renovation  of  the  whole  structure.  The 
repairs  of  the  south  transept  will,  we  believe, 
be  shortly  commenced ,  but  ihe  fate  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  is  not  yet  decided.  These  are  in  a  di¬ 
lapidated  condition. 

Mr.  Gwilt  has  already  expended  much  time 
and  research  into  the  history  of  this  very  inter¬ 
esting  structure.  On  our  last  week-day  visit  to 
the  church,  we  saw  the  fine  arch  of  a  Saxon  door 
just  uncovered  after  a  concealment  of  many 
ages,  in  one  of  the  surveys  of  this  erudite  artist, 
who  is  sedulously  attached  to  the  study  of  anti¬ 
quities,  and  is  an  honour  to  bis  profession.  We 
ought  not  to  forget  the  altar-screen  which  has 
lately  been  restored  under  Mr.  Gwilt’s  superin¬ 
tendence.  Indeed,  the  inspection  of  this  vene¬ 
rable  fabric  will  repay  a  walk  from  the  most  re¬ 
mote  corner  of  the  metropolis. 

In  1737,  so  slight  and  infrequent  was  the 
intercourse  betwixt  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  that  men  still  alive  (1818)  remem¬ 
ber  that  upon  one  occasion  the  mail  from 
the  former  city  arrived  at  the  General 
Post-Office  in  Scotland,  with  only  one 
letter  in  it„ — Scott's  Novels. 
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A  SECOND  CHAPTER  ON 
KISSING. 

BY  A  NOVICE  IN  THE  ART. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

— - Our  first  father 

Smiled  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 

Oti  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds, 

That  shed  May  fiowers,  and  pressed  her  matron 

lip 

With  kisses  pure. 

Par.  Lost,  b.  4, 1.  499 — 502. 

- Kissing  the  world  begun, 

And  I  hope  it  will  never  be  done. 

Old  Song. 

Kissing  has  been  practised  in  various 
inodes,  and  for  various  purposes,  from  a 
period  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Among 
the  ancient  oriental  nations,  presents  from 
a  superior  were  saluted  by  kissing,  to  ex¬ 
press  gratitude  and  submission  to  the  per¬ 
son  conferring  the  favour.  Reference  is 
made  to  this  custom,  Genesis,  ch.  xl.  v. 
41,  44  According  to  thy  words  shall  my 
people  be  ruled  ;”  or,  as  the  margin, 
supported  by  most  eminent  critics,  renders 
it,  44  At  thy  mouth  shall  my  people  kiss.” 
The  consecration  of  the  Jewish  kings  to 
the  regal  authority  was  sealed  by  a  kiss 
from  the  officiator  in  the  ceremony :  1  Sam. 
ch.  x.  v.  1.  Kissing  was  also  employed 
in  the  heathen  worship  as  a  religious  rite, 
Cicero  mentions  a  statue  of  Hercules,  the 
chin  and  lips  of  which  were  considerably 
worn  by  the  repeated  kissing  of  the  wor¬ 
shippers.  When  too  far  removed  to  be 
approached  in  this  manner,  it  was  usual 
to  place  the  right  hand  upon  the  statue, 
and  return  it  to  the  lips.  That  traces  of 
these  customs  remain  to  the  present  day, 
kissing  the  Testament  on  oath  in  our 
courts  of  judicature,  and  kissing  the  hand 
as  a  respectful  salute,  afford  sufficient 
evidence.  But  it  is  with  kissing  as  a 
mode  of  expressing  affection  or  endearment 
that  we  are  principally  concerned,  and  its 
use, 'as  such,  is  of  equal  (perhaps  greater) 
antiquity  with  any  of  the  preceding  usages. 
To  the  passage  cited,  Mirror,  No.  857, 
by  Professor  Childe  Wilful ,  on  This 
subject,  may  be  added  the  meeting  of 
Telemachus  and  Ulysses  on  the  return  of 
the  latter  from  Troy,  as  described,  Odys- 
sey,  lib.  16,  v.  186—218;  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  courtship  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob  and  the  44  fair  damsel”  Rachel, 
Genesis,  ch.xxix.  v.  11.  This  last  author¬ 
ity,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  not 
so  classical  as  the  foregoing,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  much  more  piquant,  being  perhaps 
the  oldest  record  of  amorous  kissing  ex¬ 
tant.  Thou  seest,  therefore,  courteous 
reader,  that  this  44  divine  custom,”  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  claims  upon  thee  which  it 
intrinsically  possesseth,  and  which  are 
neither  few  nor  small,  hath  moreover  the 
universal  suffrage  of  the  highest  anti¬ 


quity  ;  thou  seest  that  its  date,  so  fat 
from  being  confined  to  the  Trojan  or 
Saxon  age,  can  with  certainty  be  traced 
to  patriarchal  times ;  yea,  verily,  and  I 
cannot  find  it  in  me  to  rest  here,  without 
conducting  thee  to  an  era  even  more  re¬ 
mote.  Revert  thine  eye  to  the  motto  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter.  Doth  it  not 
carry  thee  back  in  spirit  to  the  very  baby 
hours  of  creation,  the  44  good  old  days  of 
Adam  and  Eve  ?”  and  doth  it  not  repre¬ 
sent  unto  thee  this  delightful  art  as  known 
and  practised  in  full  perfection,  44  when 
young  time  told  his  first  birth-days  by 
the  sun  ?”  1  grant  thee  that  such  an 

authority  is  not  sufficiently  critical  to  fix 
with  precision  the  44  ah  initio”  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  ;  yet  doth  it  not  possess  infinite  claim 
upon  thy  credence  ?  and  more  especially 
when  thou  considerest  that  our  respect¬ 
able  progenitors,  the  antediluvians,  were 
visited  with  the  deluge  of  waters  for  little 
else  than  their  license.  Vide  chap.  Vi. 
of  the  first  book  of  Moses  called  Genesis, 
passim.  In  a  world,  of  which  almost  all 
we  know  with  certainty  is  its  uncertainty, 
and  that  44  the  fashion  thereof  passeth 
away,”  it  is  only  a  natural  inquiry  whe¬ 
ther  the  custom  of  kissing  hath,  like  most 
others,  undergone  any  material  alteration. 
Perhaps  from  its  nature,  it  is  as  little 
subjected  to  versatility  from  the  lapse  of 
ages  as  any  ;  yet  still,  to  say  that  it  has 
experienced  some  change,  would  not  be 
hazarding  a  very  improbable  opinion. 
Who  knows  but  the  44  clamorous  smack” 
wherewith  the  Jehu  of  an  eight-horse 
wagon  salutes  the  lips  of  his  rosy  inamo¬ 
rata,  (scarcely  less  audible  than  the  crack 
of  his  heavy  thong  on  Smiler’s  dull  sides,) 
may  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  acme  of  politesse  some  centuries  by¬ 
gone.  We  speak  here  somewhat  confi¬ 
dently.  Hear  what  an  amorous  votary  of 
the  Muses  in  the  olden  time,  Robert 
Herrick,  saith  with  respect  to  kissing  : — 

“  Pout  your  joined  lips — then  speak  your  kiss,” 

If  this  were  the  present  orthodox  creed  of 
kissing,  it  would  most  woefully  spoil  the 
sport  of  many  a  gallant  youth,  who,  with 
the  most  polite  officiousness,  extinguishes 
(by  pure  accident  of  course)  while  pro¬ 
fessing  to  snuff,  the  candles,  only  that  he 
may  snatch  a  hasty,  unobserved  kiss  of 
the  smiling  maiden,  whose  proximity  hath 
so  irresistibly  tempted  him.  I  wish  the 
professor  who  hath  already  obliged  us 
with  a  chapter  on  kissing,  would  lay  us 
under  greater  and  more  manifold  obliga¬ 
tions,  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  same 
subject;  and  if  1  laid  wagers,  I  would 
wager  my  judgment  to  a  cockle-shell,  that 
Socrates’  discourse  on  marriage  did  not 
produce  a  more  beneficial  effect  than  would 
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his  lecture ;  anil  that  few  untasted  lips 
would  be  found,  either  among  his  audi¬ 
tors,  or  those  whose  fortune  it  should  be 
to  fall  in  the  way  of  those  auditors  ;  but 
as  it  is  at  present,  (for,  alas  !  these  are  not 
the  days  of  Polydore  Virgil  or  Erasmus,) 
we  are  compelled,  albeit  somewhat  grum- 
biingly,  to  be  content  with  but  a  very 
limited  share  of  such  blisses.  Not  that  I 
doubt  (heaven  forbid  that  I  should)  the 
real  inclination  or  the  ability  of  at  least 
the  juvenile  part  of  my  fair  country  women 
to  be  much  more  liberal  than  they  gene¬ 
rally  are  in  this  way  ;  but,  44  dear,  con¬ 
founded  creatures,”  as  Will  Honeycomb 
says,  what  with  the  trammels  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  domestic  restraint,  they  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  appearing,  as  they  44  really 
are,  the  best  good-natured  things  alive.” 
So  much  innocent  hypocrisy,  so  much 
mauvaise  lionle ,  so  many  of  44  the  whis¬ 
pered  «o,  so  little  meant,”  that  they  are 
practical  antitheses  to  themselves.  44  Can 
danger  lurk  within  a  kiss.”  But  all  fa¬ 
thers  are  not  Coleridges,  nor  are  all  mo¬ 
thers  Woolstonecrafts. 

I  plead  not  for  libertinism,  though  only 
in  so  simple  and  innocent  a  form  as  kiss¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  long  for  the  repetition  (or 
more  properly  commencement)  of  Poly¬ 
dore  Virgil’s  days  of  44  promiscuous  ” 
kisses.  Let  these  remain,  as  heretofore, 
in  fiction,  and  in  fiction  alone.  44  A 
glutted  market  makes  provisions  cheap,” 
saith  Pope.  True,  saith  experience. 

- “  The  lip  that  all  may  press, 

Shall  never  more  be  pressed  by  mine,” 

saith  Moore.  Sic  ego.  But  there  is  a 
medium  to  be  observed  between  gluttony 
and  absolute  starvation,  and  44  medio  tutis- 
simus  ibis”  saith  the  proverb  ;  and  I  do 
beg  to  tell  those  over  cautious  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  seem  to  know  no  medium 
between  the  cloistered  nun  and  the  aban¬ 
doned  profligate,  that  Nature  will  prevail 
in  their  spite,  or,  as  Obadiah  wisely  and 
truly  said,  44  When  lambs  meet  they  will 
play.”  And  now,  reader,  kind,  courte¬ 
ous,  gentle,  or  whatever  thou  art,  1  bid 
thee  adieu,  with  the  hope,  that  if  we  agree 
at  this,  we  may  meet  again  on  some  fu¬ 
ture  occasion.  Iota. 
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THE  GAY  WIDOW. 

A  Leaf  from  the  Reminiscences  of  a 
Collegian. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Why  she  came  to  the  university  was  best 
known  to  herself.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
always  to  analyze  the  motives  of  people’s 
actions  ;  and  if  Mrs.  Welborn  really  de¬ 
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sired,  in  lieu  of  acting  mamma  to  children 
she  did  not  possess,  to  play  the  part  of 
gouvernante  to  a  couple  of  wild,  uncouth 
lads,  (her  nephews,)  during  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  college,  it  speaks  much  tor  her 
good  nature,  at  all  events.  They  were 
not,  I  believe,  grateful  for  the  means  she 
adopted  to  display  this  amiable  trait  in 
her  disposition,  nor  did  people  in  general 
appreciate  it  as  they  surely  ought  to  have 
done.  Ill  nature — and  there  is  often  a 
frightful  preponderance  of  that  quality  in 
a  small  town — did  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  the  widow  Welborn’s  motive  for 
pitching  her  tent  amid  scholastic  shades 
was  in  toto  a  selfish  one  ;  even  that  of  a 
design,  if  she  could  but  accomplish  it,  of 
adding  another  self  to  self.  I  dare  not, 
in  this  era  of  refinement,  speak  plainer, 
but  will  take  for  granted  that  1  am  un¬ 
derstood.  The  widow  Welborn,  or,  as 
she  was  more  commonly  termed,  44  The 
gay  Widow  f  from  certain  gregarious  pro¬ 
pensities,  resided  with  a  couple  of  female 
servants  in  a  small  house,  situated  in  the 
most  public  street  of  the  town  ;  which  I 
know,  for  this  reason, — the  principal  court 
of  our  college  was  opposite  to  it,  and  its 
gateway  was  the  approved  lounge,  from 
morning  till  night,  of  the  most  idle  and 
impudent  amongst  us.  Various  were  the 
surmises  as  to  who ,  what ,  and  from  whence 
the  gay  widow  was ;  by  many  she  was 
supposed  to  be  immensely  rich  ;  and  by 
a  few,  some  lady  of  quality  incog.  Many, 
however,  asserted,  that  her  jewels  were 
glass;  her  gold,  tinsel,  and  her  glittering 
ornaments,  beads  sewed  upon  pasteboard. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  very  face  of  this 
shameful  detraction,  to  her  delightful 
little  soirees  flocked  the  best  families,  in 
the  town,  (there  were  not  many,)  the 
heads  of  houses,  (scarcely  room  had  they 
in  her  mansion  for  their  bodies,)  and 
many  a  fellow,  senior  and  junior,  of  many 

a  college  in  - .  1  had  the  honour 

of  attending  sometimes  at  these  parties, 
of  which  all  that  I  remember  at  present 
is,  that  the  sugar  was  nipped  into  pieces 
so  small,  as  to  oblige  those  who  liked 
their  tea  sweet  to  put  in  two  or  three 
spoonsfull,  instead  of  an  equal  quantum 
of  lumps,  to  the  astonishment  and  visible 
dismay  of  the  waiters.  There  was  gene¬ 
rally,  too,  a  sad  deficiency  in  cake  ;  and, 
oh  !  when  the  negus  was  handed  round, 

- Well,  perhaps  her  nephews  drew 

largely  upon  her  stock  of  wine  ;  or  the 
widow  possibly  thought  her  young  men 
got  too  much  of  that  commodity  in  our 
parties,  and  therefore  needed  it  less  in  her 
own.  As  to  the  senior  members  of  the 
university,  I  never  could  comprehend  the 
reasons  that  induced  their  endurance  of 
such  an  aqueous  beverage.  Sometimes  I 
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have  attributed  their  visits  to  Mrs.  Wel- 
born’s  merely  to  a  ramification  of  that 
system  of  espionage  which  she  thought 
proper  to  employ  upon  her  nephews,  and 
they  to  extend  indiscriminately  towards 
every  undergraduate ;  whereas  being  my¬ 
self  a  well-intentioned,  modest  young 
man,  mine  own  honour  has  seemed  griev¬ 
ously  insulted  ;  but  again,  may  not  va¬ 
nity,  the  hope,  paramount  in  the  breast 
of  every  individual,  of  being  admired  by 
fortune ,”  have  influenced  these  old 
gentlemen  to  swallow  lukewarm  pota¬ 
tions,  ( minus  wine,  lemon,  and  sugar,) 
which  were  a  kind  of  nutmeg  broth  ?  I 
can  certainly  aver,  that  old  Rightangle, 
of  our  college,  was,  or  pretended  to  be, 
desperately  enamoured  with  the  gay  wi¬ 
dow  ;  indeed,  his  doleful  looks  at  one 
period,  and  his  shyness  of  the  fair  lady'  in 
question,  were  to  me  pretty  evident  proofs 
that  he  had  made  her  an  offer,  which  had 
been  rejected.  The  gossips  of  — - —  had 
long  set  it  down  as  a  match,  but  were,  it 
seems,  doomed  to  be  disappointed  of  their 
cake  and  wine.  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  widow  hated  Rightangle;  and  con¬ 
scientiously  declare,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  that  her  antipathy  towards  my 
very  excellent  tutor  arose  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  having  a  large  red  nose, 
and  winning  her  money  whenever  they 
played  at  the  same  card-table.  Strange 
stories  were  afloat  respecting  the  menage 
of  Mrs.  Welborn ;  my  bed-maker  af¬ 
firmed,  upon  her  (?)  honour  and  veracity, 
that  a  lady  and  gentleman,  who  had  fa¬ 
voured  her  with  a  visit,  had  quitted  her 
residence  thrice  thinner  than  they  were 
when  they  entered  it ;  and  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  had  hastily  departed  from  the  shelter 
of  her  hospitable  roof,  upon  her  refusing 
him  the  indulgence  of  a  Welsh  rabbit  at 
breakfast !  These,  and  similar  tales, 
were  promulgated  by  the  treacherous  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  widow’s  maid-servants.  Mrs. 
W elborn  was  fond  of  claiming  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  people  of  rank.  I 
never,  however,  met  any  titled  person  at 
her  house.  She  was  a  kind  of  living 
peerage,  and  an  animated  chronicle  of  the 
actions  of  the  great,  virtuous  and  vicious; 
but,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken, — and 
in  a  private  memoir,  why  conceal  it  ? — 
she  had  acquaintances  of  a  grade  far  in¬ 
ferior  !  I  say  not  that  I  saw  it,  because 
I  was  never  accustomed  to  lounge  at  our 
college  gate;  but  the  men  that  were  most 
frequently  there,  insist  that  they  have 
many  times  beheld  the  gay  widow  steal 
forth  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  dressed 
as  for  a  party,  and  have  tracked  her  to 
the  house  of  a  haberdasher  in  the  vicinity  ! 
Well !  she  is  married  now,  and  is  Mrs. 
Welborn  —  the  gay  widow  no  longer. 


How  she  accomplished  this  affair  I  know 
not; 'it  broke  like  a  thunder-clap  upon 
the  ears  of  the  good  people  of - .  Sud¬ 

denly,  the  widow  was  gone — her  house 
and  furniture  were  sold— the  happy  event, 
was  announced  in  the  papers — no  cake 
was  sent  out — so  the  gossips  were  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  and  as  I  have  since  learnt,  that 
the  lady  has  thrice  undergone  a  separation 
from  her  husband,  I  imagine  that  she 
must  have  been  so  likewise. 

M.  L.  B. 


AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


THE  SORROWS  OF  ROSALIE, 

A  T ale. 

This  beautiful  little  volume  has,  in  less 
than  six  months,  reached  a  fourth  edi¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  us  a  proof  that  the  rea¬ 
ders  of  the  present  day  know  how  to  dis¬ 
criminate  pure  gold  from  pinchbeck  or 
petit  or,  and  intense,  natural  feeling  from 
the  tinsel  and  tissues  of  iiimsy  44  poetry.” 
The  booksellers,  nevertheless,  say  that 
poetry  is  unsaleable,  and  they  are  usually 
allowed  to  speak  feelingly  on  the  score  of 
popularity  and  success.  Yet  within  a 
very  short  time,  we  have  seen  a  splendid 
poem — the  44  Pelican  Island,”  by  (the) 
Montgomery  ;  the  44  Course  of  Time,”  a 
Miltonic  composition,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pollock  ;  and  now  we  have  before  us  a 
poem,  of  which  on  an  average,  an  edition 
has  been  sold  in  six  weeks.  The  sweep¬ 
ing  censure  that  poems  are  unsaleable  be¬ 
longs  then  to  a  certain  grade  of  poetry 
which  ought  never  to  have  strayed  out  of 
the  album  in  which  it  was  first  written, 
except  for  the  benefit  of  the  stationer, 
printer,  and  the  newspapers.  Nearly  all 
the  poetry  of  this  description  is  too  bi¬ 
zarre,  and  wants  the  pathos  and  deep 
feeling  which  uniformly  characterize  true 
poetry,  and  have  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  reader;  whereas,  all  the  44  initial” 
celebrity,  the  honied  sweetness,  lasts  but 
for  a  few  months,  and  then  drops  into 
oblivion. 

The  story  of  the  Sorroivs  of  Rosalie 
(there’s  music  in  the  name)  is  not  of  un¬ 
common  occurrence ;  would  to  heaven  it 
were  more  rare.  Rosalie,  won  by  her 
omnipotent  lover,  Arthur,  leaves  her 
aged  father  ;  is  deceived  by  promises  of 
marriage,  and  at  length  deserted  by  her 
seducer.  She  seeks  her  betrayer  in  Lon¬ 
don,  (where  the  many-headed  monster, 
vice,  may  best  conceal  herself,)  is  repul¬ 
sed,  and  after  enduiing  all  the  bitterness 
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of  cruelty,  hunger,  and  remorse,  she  re¬ 
turns  to  her  father’s  house  ;  but  nothing 
of  him  and  his  remains  but  his  memory 
and  his  tomb.  She  is  then  driven  to  dis¬ 
honesty  to  supply  the  cravings  of  her 
child— is  tried  and  acquitted.  During 
her  imprisonment,  the  child  dies ;  dis¬ 
tress  brings  on  her  temporary  insanity  ; 
but  she  at  length  flies  to  a  secluded  part 
of  the  country,  and  there  seeks  a  solace 
for  her  miseries  in  making  peace  with  her 
offended  Maker. 

We  can  only  detach  a  few  portions  of 
the  poem,  just  to  show  the  intensity  with 
which  even  common  scenes  and  occur¬ 
rences  are  worked  up.  Here  is  a  picture 
of  Rosalie’s  happy  home  : 

Home  of  my  cliiluhood  !  quiet,  peaceful  home! 
Where  innocence  sat  smiling  on  my  brow, 

Why  did  I  leave  thee,  willingly  to  roam, 

Lured  by  a  traitor's  vainly-trusted  vow  ? 

Could  they,  the  fond  and  happy,  see  me  now, 
Who  Kne%v  me  when  life’s  early  summer  smiled. 
They  would  not  know  ’twas  l,  or  marvel  how 
The  laughing  thing,  half  woman  and  half  child, 
Could  e’er  be  changed  to  form  so  squalid,  wan, 
and  wild. 

I  was  most  happy — witness  it,  ye  skies, 

That  watched  the  slumbers  of  my  peaceful 
night ! 

Till  each  succeeding  morning  saw  me  rise 
With  cheerful  song,  and  heart  for  ever  light  ; 

No  heavy  gems — no  jewel,  sparkling  bright. 
Cumbered  the  tresses  nature’s  self  had  twined ; 
Nor  festive  torches  glared  before  my  sight ; 
Unknowing  and  unknown,  with  peaceful  mind, 
Blest  in  the  lot  1  knew,  none  else  1  wished  to 
find. 

I  had  a  father — a  gray-haired  old  man. 

Whom  Fortune’s  sad  reverses  keenly  tried  : 

And  now  his  dwindling  life's  remaining  span. 
Locked  up  in  me  the  little  left  of  pride, 

And  knew  no  hope,  no  joy,  no  care  beside. 

My  father  I — dare  I  say  I  loved  him  well? 

I,  who  could  leave  him  to  a  hireling  guide? 

Yet  all  my  thoughts  were  his,  and  bitterer  fell 
The  pangs  of  leaving  him,  than  all  l  have  to  tell. 

And  oh  1  my  childhood’s  home  was  lovelier  far 
Than  all  the  stranger  homes  where  [  have  been  ; 
It  seem’d  as  if  each  pale  and  twinkling  star 
Loved  to  shine  out  upon  so  fair  a  scene  ; 

Never  were  flowers  so  sweet,  or  fields  so  green. 
As  those  that  wont  that  lonely  cot  to  grace 
If,  as  tradition  tells,  this  earth  has  seen 
Creatures  of  heavenly  form  and  angel  race. 

They  might  have  chosen  that  spot  to  be  their 
dwelling  place. 

The  first  approach  of  her  lover  is  thus 
told  : 

He  came— admired  the  pure  and  peaceful  scene. 
And  offer’d  money  for  our  humble  cot. 

Oh  !  justly  burn’d  my  father’s  cheek,  I  ween, 

“  His  sires  by  honest  toil  the  dwelling  got; 

Their  home  was  not  for  sale.*  It  matters  not 
How,  after  that.  Lord  Arthur  won  my  love. 

He  smiled  contemptuous  on  my  humble  lot. 

Yet  left  no  means  uutried  ray  heart  to  move, 

And  call  ’d  to  witness  his  the  glorious  heavens 
above. 

Oh !  dimmed  are  now  the  eyes  he  used  to  praise, 
Sad  is  the  laughing  brow  where  hope  was  beam- 
ing. 

The  chf-ek  that  blushed  at  his  impassioned  gaze 
VVan  as  the  waters  where  the  moon  is  gleaming; 
For  many  a  tear  of  sorrow  hath  been  streaming  ’ 


Down  the  changed  face,  which  knew  no  care 
before; 

And  my  sad  heart,  awakened  from  its  dreaming, 
Recalls  those  days  of  joy,  untimely  o’er. 

And  mourns  remembered  bliss,  which  can  return 
no  more. 

It  w  as  upon  a  gentle  summer’s  eve. 

When  Nature  lay  all  silently  at  rest — 

When  none  but  I  could  find  a  cause  to  grieve, 

J  sought  in  vain  (o  soothe  my  troubled  breast. 
And  wander’d  forth  alone,  lor  well  I  guess’d 
That  Aithur  wrould  he  lingering  in  the  bower 
Which  oft  with  summer  garlands  I  had  drest; 
Where  blamelessly  I  spent  full  many  an  hour 
Ere  yet  I  felt  or  love’s  or  sin’s  remorseless 
power. 

No  Joyful  step  to  welcome  me  was  there; 

For  slumber  had  her  transient  blessing  sent 
To  him  I  loved — the  still  and  balmy  air, 

The  blue  and  quiet  sky,  repose  had  lent. 

Deep  as  her  own — above  that  form  1  bent. 

The  rich  and  clustering  curls  I  gently  raised, 
And,  trembling,  kissed  his  brow— I  turned  and 
went — 

Softly  I  stole  away,  nor,  lingering,  gazed  ; 
Fearful  and  wondering  still,  at  my  own  deed 
amazed. 

Her  first  pangs  of  sorrow  at  quitting 
home  : 

“  Oh.  Arthur!  stay*— he  turned,  and  all  was 
o’er — 

My  sorrow,  my  repentance— all  was  vain— 

]  dreamt  the  dream  of  life  and  love  once  more. 
To  wake  to  sad  reality  of  pain. 

He  spoke,  but  to  my  ear  no  sound  was  plain. 
Until  the  little  wicket-gate  we  passed — 

That  sound  of  home  I  never  heard  again. 

And  then  “drive  on— drive  faster— yet  more 
fast.’’ 

I  raised  my  w  eeping  head— Oh !  I  had  looked  my 
last. 

One  of  those  precious  moments  in 
which  remorse  overtakes  the  victims  of 
crime,  is  thus  finely  drawn  ; 

Months  passed  :  one  evening,  ns  of  early  days. 
When  first  my  bosom  thrilled  his  voice  to  hear, 
And  thought  upon  the  gentle  words  of  praise 
Which  forced  my  lips  to  smile,  and  chased  my 
fear ; 

I  sang — a  sob,  deep,  single,  struck  my  ear; 
Wondering,  I  gazed  on  Arthur,  bending  low — 
His  features  were  concealed,  but  many  a  tear. 
Quick  gushing  forth,  continued  fast  to  flow, 

Stood  where  they  fell,  then  sank  like  dew-drops 
on  the  snow. 

Oh  yes  !  however  cold  in  after  years. 

At  least  it  cost  thee  sorrow  then  to  leave  me; 

And  for  those  few  sincere,  remorseful  tears, 

I  do  forgive  (though  thou  couldst  thus  deceive 
me) 

The  years  of  peace  of  which  thou  didst  bereave 
me. 

Yes— as  I  saw  those  gushing  life-drops  come 
Back  to  the  heart  which  yet  delayed  to  grieve 
me, 

Thy  love  returned  a  moment  to  its  home. 

Far,  far  away  from  me  for  ever  then  to  roam. 

He  deserts  her : 

Still  hope  was  left  me,  and  each  tedious  hour 
Was  counted  as  it.  brought  his  coming  near; 

And  joyfully  I  watched  each  fading  flower; 

Each  tree,  whose  shadowy  boughs  grew  red  and 
sear; 

And  hailed  sad  Autumn,  favourite  of  the  year. 
At  lenglh  my  time  of  sorrow  came — ’twas  over, 

A  beauteous  boy  was  brought  me,  doubly  dear. 
For  all  the  fears  that  promise  caused  to  hover 
Round  him — ’tw  as  past— I  claimed  a  husband  in 
my  loyer. 
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On  her  return  to  her  paternal  cottage  : 

**  My  father!  oh,  my  father!”  vain  the  cry— 

!  had  no  father  now  ;  no  need  to  say 
“  Thou  art  alone  !”  I  felt  my  misery — 

My  father,  yet  return,— return  !  the  day 
When  sorrow  had  availed  is  passed  away  ; 

Tears  cannot  raise  the  dead,  erief  cannot  call 
Hack  to  the  earthy  corse  the  spirit’s  ray— 

Vainly  eternal  tears  of  blood  might  fall ; 

One  short  year  since,  he  lived — my  hopes  now 
perished  all ! 

The  tale  then  concludes  : 

Years  have  gone  by — my  thoughts  have  risen 
liia  her — 

I  sought  for  refuge  at  the  Almighty’s  throne; 

And  when  I  sit  by  this  low  monld’ring  fire, 

With  but  my  Bible,  feel  not  quite  alone. 
Lingering  in  peace,  till  1  can  lay  me  down, 
Quiet  and  cold  in  that  last  dwelling  place, 

By  him  o’er  whose  young  head  the  grass  is 
grown — 

By  him  who  yet  shall  rise  with  angel  face, 
Pleading  for  me,  the  lost  and  sinful  of  my  race. 

And  if  T  still  heave  one  reluctant  sigli —  * 

If  earthly  sorrows  still  will  cross  my  heart—  1 
If  still  to  my  now  dimmed  and  sunken  eye 
Tne  bitter  tear,  half  checked,  in  vain  will  start; 
I  bid  the  dreams  of  other  days  depart, 

And  turn,  with  clasping  hands,  and  lips  com¬ 
press’d. 

To  pray  that  Heaven  will  soothe  sad  memory’s 
smart ; 

Teach  me  to  bear  and  calm  my  troubled  breast  ; 
And  grant  her  peace  in  Heaven  who  not  on  earth 
may  rest. 

The  author  of  this  exquisite  volume  is 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Sheridan, 
and  is  described  as  a  young  and  lovely 
woman,  moving  in  a  fashionable  sphere. 

In  this  edition  are  several  minor  pieces, 
and  others  not  before  published,  some  of 
which  are  of  equal  merit  with  the  speci¬ 
mens  we  have  here  quoted. 


PILGRIMAGE  TO  MEKKA. 

Or  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  arrive  at 
Mekka  before  the  caravan,  some  are  pro¬ 
fessed  merchants ;  many  others  bring  a 
few  articles  for  sale,  which  they  dispose 
of  without  trouble.  They  then  pass  the 
interval  of  time  before  the  Hadj,  or  pil¬ 
grimage,  very  pleasantly ;  free  from  cares 
and  apprehensions,  and  enjoying  that  su¬ 
preme  happiness  of  an  Asiatic,  the  dolce 
Jar  niente.  Except  those  of  a  very  high 
rank,  the  pilgrims  live  together  in  a  state 
of  freedom  and  equality.  They  keep  but 
few  servants  ;  many,  indeed,  have  none, 
and  divide  among  themselves  the  various 
duties  of  housekeeping,  such  as  bringing 
the  provisions  from  market  and  cooking 
them,  although  accustomed  at  home  to 
the  services  of  an  attendant.  The  free¬ 
dom  and  oblivion  of  care  which  accom¬ 
pany  travelling,  render  it  a  period  of 
enjoyment  among  the  people  of  the  East 
as  among  Europeans  ;  and  the  same  kind 
of  happiness  results  from  their  residence 
at  Mekka,  where  reading  the  Koran, 
smoking  in  the  streets  or  coffee-houses, 
praying  or  conversing  in  the  mosque,  are 


added  to  the  indulgence  of  their  pride  in 
being  near  the  holy  house,  and  to  the  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  honours  attached  to  the 
title  of  badjy  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives;  besides  the  gratification. of  religious 
feelings,  and  the  hopes  of  futurity,  which 
influence  many  of  the  pilgrims.  The 
hadjys  who  come  by  the  caravans  pass 
their  time  very  differently.  As  soon  as 
they  have  finished  their  tedious  journey, 
they  must  undergo  the  fatiguing  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  visiting  the  Kaaba  and  Omra  ; 
immediately  after  which,  they  are  hurried 
away  to  Arafat  and  Mekka,  and,  still 
heated  from  the  effects  of  the  journey,  are 
exposed  to  the  keen  air  of  the  Hedjaz 
mountains  under  the  slight  and  inade¬ 
quate  covering  of  the  ihram  ;  then  re¬ 
turning  to  Mekka,  they  have  only  a  few 
days  left  to  recruit  their  strength,  and  to 
make  their  repeated  visits  to  the  Beitul- 
lah,  when  the  caravan  sets  off  on  its  re¬ 
turn  ;  and  thus  the  whole  pilgrimage  is 
a  severe  trial  of  bodily  strength,  and  a 
continual  series  of  fatigues  and  privations. 
This  mode  of  visiting  the  holy  city  is, 
however,  in  accordance  with  the  orfinions 
of  many  most  learned  Moslem  divines, 
who  thought  that  a  long  residence  in  the 
Hedjaz,  however  meritorious  the  inten¬ 
tion,  is  little  conducive  to  true  belief, 
since  the  daily  sight  of  the  holy  places 
weakened  the  first  impressions  made  by 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  general  de¬ 
cline  of  Musselman  zeal,  there  are  still 
found  Mohammedans  whose  devotion  in¬ 
duces  them  to  visit  repeatedly  the  holy 
places. — Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia . 


RUSSIAN  BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 

The  botanical  garden  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  institu¬ 
tions,  is  of  gigantic  dimensions.  It  con¬ 
tains  sixty-five  acres :  a  parallelogram 
formed  by  three  parallel  lines  of  hot¬ 
houses  and  conservatories,  united  at  the 
extremities  by  covered  corridors,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  grand  feature  of  this  establish¬ 
ment  The  south  line  contains  green¬ 
house  plants  in  the  centre,  and  hot-house 
plants  at  each  end ;  the  middle  line  has 
hot-house  plants  only,  and  the  north  line 
is  filled  with  green-house  plants.  The 
connecting  corridors  are  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  feet.  The  north  and  south 
line  contain  respectively  five  different 
compartments  of  one  hundred  toises  each, 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  together  six  thou¬ 
sand  feet.  The  middle  line  has  seven 
compartments,  that  is,  three  thousand 
more,  making  in  the  whole  length  nine 
thousand  feet ! — Granville's  Travels. 
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®l;e  hirlas  p?or n. 


The  engraving  represents  an  elegant 
complimentary  piece  of  plate,  presented 
by  the  Committee  for  managing  the 
Eisteddvod,  held  at  Denbigh,  September, 
1828,  to  Dr.  Jones,  their  Honorary  Se¬ 
cretary,  for  his  valuable  services  on  that 
occasion. 

Mr.  Ellis,  of  John-street,  Oxford- 
street,  Medalist  to  the  Royal  Cambrian 
Institution,  was  requested  to  execute  (for 
this  purpose)  after  his  own  design,  a 
drinking  goblet  of  an  ancient  form.  Mr. 
E.  thought  of  the  Hirlas  Horn,  and  he 
has  completed  a  beautiful  and  unique 
piece  of  workmanship.  It  is  an  elegantly 
carved  horn,  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
brilliantly  polished,  and  richly  mounted, 
the  cover  highly  ornamented  with  chased 
oak  leaves,  and  the  tip  adorned  with  an 
acorn ;  the  horn  resting  on  luxuriant 
branches  of  an  oaken  tree,  exquisitely 
finished  in  chased  silver.  Around  the 
cover  is  engraved  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — “  Presentedby  the  Cymmrodorion 
in  Gwynedd,  to  Richard  Phillips 
Jones,  M.  D .  for  his  unwearied  exer¬ 
tions  in  promoting  the  Royal  Eisleddvod , 
held  at  Denbigh ,  1828.”  The  horn  (the 
inside  of  which  is  lined  with  silver,)  will 
contain  about  three  half  pints  ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  it  will  be  often  passed 
around,  filled  with  Cwrw  da,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  interesting  event  which  it  is 
intended  to  commemorate — 

“  4nd  former  times  renew  in  converse  sweet.” 

The  origin  of  the  1  Hr  las  Horn  is  as 
follows : — 

About  1 1  GO,  Owain  Cyveiliog,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Princes  of  Powis, 
flourished  ;  he  was  a  great  warrior  and  an 


eminent  poet ;  several  specimens  of  his 
writings  are  given  in  the  Archaiology  of 
Wales,  published  by  the  late  patriotic 
Owain  Jones  Myfyr.  His  poem  called 
the  Hirlas  Horn  (the  long  blue  horn,) 
is  a  masterpiece.  It  used  to  be  the  cus¬ 
tom  with  the  prince,  when  he  had  gained 
a  battle,  to  call  for  the  horn,  filled  with 
metheglin,  or  mead,  and  drink  the  con¬ 
tents  at  one  draught,  then  sound  it  to 
show  that  there  was  no  deception  ;  each  of 
his  officers  following  his  example.  Mrs. 
Hemans  has  given  a  beautiful  song,  in 
Parry’s  second  volume  of  Welsh  Melo¬ 
dies,  on  the  subject,  concluding  thus  : — 

“  Fill  higher  the  Hirlas  '  forgetting  not  those 
Who  shar’d  its  bright  draught  in  the  days 
which  are  fled  ! 

Tho’  cold  ou  their  mountains  the  valiant  repose. 
Their  lot  shall  be  lovely—  renown  to  the  dead ! 
While  harps  in  the  hall  of  the  feast  shall  be 
strung, 

While  regal  Eryri*  with  snow  shall  be 
crown'd — 

So  long  by  the  bard  shall  their  battles  be  sung. 
And  the  heart  of  the  hero  shall  burn  at  the 
sound : 

The  free  winds  of  Cambria  shall  swell  with  their 
name. 

And  Owain ’s  rich  Hirlas  be  fill’d  to  their 
fame  1” 

*  Snowdon. 


®tie  Jiaturaltst. 


RIRDS  OF  LONDON. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  although  many 
of  the  bird  tribe  seem  to  prefer  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  residence  of  man  for  their  do¬ 
micile,  yet  they,  for  the  most  part,  avoid 
cities  and  large  towns,  for  one,  among 
other  reasons,  because  there  is  no  food 
for  them.  There  are,  notwithstanding, 
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some  remarkable  exceptions  to  this.  The 
House  Sparrow  is  to  be  seen,  I  believe, 
in  every  part  of  London.  There  is  a 
rookery  in  the  Tower ;  and  another  was, 
till  lately,  in  Carlton  Palace  Gardens  ; 
but  the  trees  having  been  cut  down  to 
make  room  for  the  improvements  going 
on  there,  the  rooks  removed  in  (1827,) 
to  some  trees  behind  the  houses  in  New- 
street,  Spring-gardens.  There  was  also, 
for  many  years,  a  rookery  on  the  trees  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the 
East,  a  short  distance  from  the  Tower ; 
the  rooks  for  some  years  past  deserted  that 
spot,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  fire 
that  occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  the  old 
Custom  House.  But  in  1827,  they  be¬ 
gan  again  to  build  on  those  trees,  which 
are  not  elm,  but  a  species  of  plane. 
There  was  also,  formerly,  a  rookery,  on 
some  large  elm  trees  in  the  College  Gar¬ 
den  behind  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  in 
Doctors’  Commons,  a  curious  anecdote 
concerning  which  has  been  recorded. 

The  Stork,  and  some  other  of  the  tribe 
of  waders,  are  occasionally  also  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  some  of  the  continental  towns. 

Rooks  appear  to  be  peculiarly  partial 
to  building  their  nests  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  residence  of  man.  Of  the  numerous 
rookeries  of  which  I  have  any  recollec¬ 
tion,  most  of  them  were  a  short  distance 
from  dwelling  houses.  In  March,  1827, 
there  was  a  rookery  on  some  trees,  neither 
very  lofty  nor  very  elegant,  in  the  garden 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Asylum,  at  Green¬ 
wich  ;  and  although  many  very  fine  and 
lofty  elms  are  in  the  park  near,  which  one 
might  naturally  suppose  the  rooks  would 
prefer,  yet,  such  is  the  fact,  there  is  not 
even  one  rook’s  nest  in  Greenwich  Park. 
Possibly  the  company  of  so  large  a  number 
of  boys,  and  the  noise  which  they  make, 
determine  these  birds  in  the  choice  of  such 
a  place  for  their  procreating  domicile. 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  related 
by  Mr.  French,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Spurgin,  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Zoological  Journal ,  which  merits  atten¬ 
tion,  in  regard  to  the  rook. 

A  gentleman  occupied  a  farm  in  Essex, 
where  he  had  not  long  resided  before  nu¬ 
merous  rooks  built  their  nests  on  the  trees 
surrounding  his  premises ;  the  rookery 
was  much  prized  ;  the  farmer,  however, 
being  induced  to  hire  a  larger  farm  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  he  left 
the  faim  and  the  rookery ;  but,  to  his 
surprise  and  pleasure,  the  whole  rookery 
deserted  their  former  habitation  and  came 
to  the  new  one  of  their  old  master,  where 
they  continue  to  flourish.  It  ought  to  be 
added,  that  this  gentleman  was  strongly 
attached  to  all  animals  whatsoever,  and 
of  course  used  them  kindly. 


The  Swallow,  Swift,  and  Martin , 
seem  to  have  almost  deserted  London,  al¬ 
though  they  are  occasionally,  though  not 
very  plentifully,  to  be  seen  in  the  suburbs. 
Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  re¬ 
lative  to  the  swallow ;  flies  are  not  there 
so  plentiful  as  in  the  open  country;  and 
most  of  the  chimneys  have  conical  or 
other  contracted  tops  to  them,  which,  if 
they  do  not  preclude,  are  certainly  no 
temptation  to  their  building  in  such 
places ;  the  top  of  a  chimney  being,  as 
is  well  known,  its  favourite  site  for  its 
nest.  The  Marlin  is  also  scarce  in  Lon¬ 
don.  But,  during  the  summer  of  1825, 
I  observed  a  Martin's  nest  against  a 
blind  window  in  Goswell  Street  Road,  on 
the  construction  of  which  the  Martins 
were  extremely  busy  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month  of  August.  I  have  since  seen 
many  Martins,  (August,  1826,)  busily 
engaged  in  skimming  over  a  pool  in  the 
fields,  to  the  south  of  Islington  :  most 
of  these  were,  I  conjecture,  young  birds, 
as  they  were  brown,  not  black  ;  but  they 
had  the  white  on  the  rump,  which  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  species.  A  few  days 
afterwards  I  observed  several  Martin’s 
nests  in  a  blind  window  on  Islington- 
Green.  And,  Sept.  20,  of  the  same 
year,  I  saw  from  the  window  of  my  pre¬ 
sent  residence,  in  Dalby  Terrace,  City 
Road,  many  similar  birds  actively  on  the 
wing. 

The  Redbreast  has  been,  1  am  told, 
occasionally  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fleet-market  and  Ludgate-hill.  I  saw 
it  myself  before  the  window  of  my  pre¬ 
sent  residence,  Dalby  Terrace,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1825,  and  in  Nov,  1826,  the 
Wren  was  seen  on  the  shrubs  in  the 
garden  before  the  house  at  Dalby  Terrace ; 
it  was  very  lively  and  active,  and  uttered 
its  peculiar  chit ,  chit. 

The  Starling  builds  on  the  tower  at 
Canonbury,  in  Islington  ;  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  Oride  is,  according  to  Wilson,  found 
very  often  on  the  trees  in  some  of  the 
American  cities  ;  but  the  Mocking-bird, 
that  used  to  be  very  common  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  suburban  regions,  is,  .it  is  said, 
now  becoming  more  rare,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Thrush  was  also  often  heard  in 
the  gardens  behind  York-place,  during 
the  spring  of  1826.  I  heard  it  myself  in 
delightful  song  early  in  March,  1826, 
among  the  trees  near  the  canal,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Regent’s  Park. 

Some  of  the  migratory  birds  approach 
much  nearer  to  London  than  is  generally 
imagined.  The  Cuckoo  and  Wood-pigeon 
are  heard  occasionally  in  Kensington-gar- 
dens.  The  Nightingale  approaches  also 
much  nearer  to  London  than  lias  been 
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commonly  supposed.  I  heard  it  in  me¬ 
lodious  song  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  in  the  wood  near  Ilornsey-wood 
II  ouse,  May  10,  182G,  which  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  nearest  approach  to  St.  Paul’s 
it  has  been  for  some  time  known  to  make. 
It  is  also  often  heard  at  Hackney  and 
Mile-end.  I  have  also  heard  it  regularly 
for  some  years  past  in  a  garden  near  the 
turnpike-gate  on  the  road  leading  from 
London  to  Greenwich,  a  short  distance 
from  the  third  mile  stone  from  London- 
Bridge.  This  charming  bird  may  be 
also  heard,  during  the  season,  in  Green¬ 
wich  Park,  particularly  in  the  gardens 
adjoining  Montagu-house  ;  but  never,  I 
believe,  on  its  lofty  trees.  The  Nightin¬ 
gale  prefers  copses  and  bushes  to  trees  ; 
the  Cuckoo ,  on  the  contrary,  prefers 
trees,  and  of  these  the  elm,  from  which 
it  most  probably  obtains  its  food.  The 
Nightingale  is  also  common  at  Lee  and 
Lewisham,  Forest-hill,  Sydenham,  and 
Penge-wood  ;  in  all  these  places,  except 
Hackney  and  Mile-end,  I  have  myself 
often  heard  it,  and  in  the  day-time. 
Those  who  are  partial  to  the  singing  of 
birds  generally,  will  find  the  morning, 
from  four  to  nine  o’clock,  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  time  for  hearing  them.  —  Jen¬ 
nings's  Ornithologia. 


MOCK  SUNS. 

In  the  centre  of  the  heavens  above  us, 
the  sun  began  to  break  through  the  mist, 
forming  a  clear  space,  which,  as  it  grew 
wider  by  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  mist 
and  clouds,  was  enclosed  or  surrounded 
by  a  complete  circle  of  hazy  light,  much 
brighter  than  the  general  aspect  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  not  so  brilliant  as  the 
sun  itself.  This  circle  was  about  half  as 
broad  as  the  apparent  size  of  the  sun, 
through  which  it  seemed  to  pass,  while 
on  each  side  of  the  sun,  at  about  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  sixth  of  the  circumference  of 
the  ring,  which  likewise  traversed  them, 
were  situated  two  mock  suns,  resembling 
the  real  sun  in  everything  but  brightness, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  circle  twro 
other  mock  suns  were  placed,  distant 
from  each  other  about  a  third  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  band  of  light,  forming  alto¬ 
gether  five  suns,  one  real  and  four  ficti¬ 
tious  luminaries,  through  which  a  broad 
hoop  of  subdued  light  ran  round  an  area 
of  slightly  hazy  blue  sky.  The  centre  of 
this  area  was  occupied  by  a  small  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  rainbow,  the  concave  side  of 
which  was  turned  from  the  true  sun, 
whiie  on  its  convex  edge,  in  contact  with 
it  at  its  most  prominent  part,  was  stretch¬ 
ed  a  broad  straight  band  of  prismatic 
colours,  similar  to  the  rainbow  in  all  but 
curvature.  Across  the  space,  within  the 


circle  of  light,  there  was  a  broad  stream 
of  dusky  cloud,  formed  of  three  distinct 
streaks,  and  reaching  from  one  of  the 
most  distant  mock  suns  to  another  oppo¬ 
site  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  low  arch  ; 
but  in  a  little  while  one  extremity  of  this 
bar  moved  away  from  its  original  posi¬ 
tion,  while  the  other  end  remained  sta¬ 
tionary,  leading  me  to  suppose  that  it 
was  merely  an  accidental  piece  of  cloud. 

As  noon  approached,  or  rather  as  the 
clouds  dispersed,  the  blue  hazy  sky  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  ring  of  light,  and 
while  the  day  advanced,  and  the  heavens 
grew  more  clear,  the  whole  meteor  gra¬ 
dually  disappeared,  the  circle  vanishing 
first,  and  then  the  imitative  suns.  My 
.companions  assured  me  they  had  never 
before  witnessed  a  similar  exhibition  dur¬ 
ing  voyages  in  these  seas ;  but  more 
learned  Thebans  describe  them  as  pheno¬ 
mena  frequently  witnessed  in  high  lati¬ 
tudes,  and  have  assigned  them  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  parhelia.  There  was,  during 
this  solar  panorama,  a  large  and  complete 
semicircle  of  haze,  lighter  in  colour  than 
the  surrounding  fog,  resting  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  perpendicularly,  like  a  rainbow,  but 
this  appearance  my  associates  informed 
me  was  familiar  to  their  sight. —  Tales  of 
a  Voyager  in  Ihe  Arctic  Ocean. 


Srtte  fliuttjote  ©aUerg. 

BROILING  STEAKS. 

A  Munchausen  Story. 

Talking  of  broiling  steaks — when  I  was 
in  Egypt  we  used  to  broil  our  beef-steaks 
on  the  rocks— no  occasion  for  fire— ther¬ 
mometer  at  200 — hot  as  h-11  !  I  have 
seen  four  thousand  men  at  a  time  cooking 
for  the  whole  army  as  much  as  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  steaks  at  a  time, 
all  hissing  and  frying  at  a  time  —  just 
about  noon,  of  course,  you  know — not  a 
spark  of  fire  !  Some  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  brought  up  as  glass-blowers  at 
Leith  swore  they  never  saw  such  heat.  I 
used  to  go  to  leeward  of  them  for  a  whiff, 
and  think  of  old  England  !  Ay  !  that’s 
the  country,  after  all,  where  a  man  may 
think  and  say  what  he  pleases !  But 
that  sort  of  work  did  not  last  long,  as  you 
may  suppose ;  their  eyes  were  all  fried 

out, - me,  in  three  or  four  weeks  !  I 

had  been  ill  in  my  bed,  for  I  was  attached 
to  the  72nd  regiment,  seventeen  hundred 
strong.  I  had  a  party  of  seamen  with 
me  ;  but  the  ophthalmia  made  such  ra¬ 
vages,  that  the  whole  regiment,  colonel 
and  all,  went  stone-blind — all,  except  one 
corporal  !  You  may  stare,  gentlemen, 
but  it's  very  true.  Well,  this  corporal 
had  a  precious  time  of  it :  he  was  obliged 
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to  lead  out  the  whole  regiment  to  water 
— he  led  the  way,  and  two  or  three  took 
hold  of  the  skirts  of  his  jacket  on  each 
side  ;  the  skirts  of  these  were  seized  again 
by  as  many  more  ;  and  double  the  num¬ 
ber  to  the  last,  and  so  all  held  on  by  one 
another,  till  they  had  all  had  a  drink  at 
the  well ;  and,  as  the  devil  would  have  it, 
there  was  but  one  well  among  us  all  -  so 
this  corporal  used  to  water  the  regiment 
just  as  a  groom  waters  his  horses  ;  and 
all  spreading  out,  you  know,  just  like  the 
tail  of  a  peacock.” — 44  Of  which  the  cor¬ 
poral  was  the  rump,”  interrupted  the 
doctor.  The  captain  looked  grave.  44  You 
found  it  warm  in  that  country  ?”  inquired 
the  surgeon.  44  Warm  !”  exclaimed  the 
captain  ;  I’ll  tell  you  what,  doctor,  when 
you  go  where  you  have  sent  many  a  pa¬ 
tient,  and  where,  for  that  very  reason,  you 
certainly  will  go,  I  only  hope,  for  your 
sake,  and  for  that  of  your  profession  in 
general,  that  you  will  not  find  it  quite  so 
hot  as  we  found  it  in  Egypt.  What  do 
you  think  of  nineteen  of  my  men  being 
killed  by  the  concentrated  rays  of  light 
falling  on  the  barrels  of  the  sentinels’ 
bright  muskets,  and  setting  fire  to  the 
powder  ?  I  commanded  a  mortar  battery 
at  Acre,  and  I  did  the  French  infernal 
mischief  with  the  shells.  I  used  to  pitch 
in  among  them  when  they  had  sat  down 
to  dinner ;  but  how  do  you  think  the 

scoundrels  weathered  on  me  at  last  ? - 

me,  they  trained  a  parcel  of  poodle-dogs 
to  watch  the  shells  when  they  fell,  and 
then  to  run  and  pull  the  fusees  out  with 
their  teeth.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such 
villains  ?  By  this  means  they  saved 
hundreds  of  men,  and  only  lost  half-a- 

dozen  dogs — fact,  by  - - ;  only  ask  Sir 

Sydney  Smith,  he’ll  tell  you  the  same, 

and  a - sight  more.”  *  *  *  * 

He  continued  his  lies,  and  dragged  in  as 
usual  the  name  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith  to 
support  his  assertions.  44  If  you  doubt 
me,  only  ask  Sir  Sydney  Smith ;  he’ll 
talk  to  you  about  Acre  for  thirty-six  hours 
on  a  stretch,  without  taking  breath  ;  his 
cockswain  at  last  got  so  tired  of  it,  that 
he  nick-named  him 4  Long  Acre.’”  *  *  * 
44  Capital  salmon  this,”  said  the  captain  ; 
44  where  does  Billet  get  it  from  ?  By  the 
by,  talking  of  that,  did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  pickled  salmon  in  Scotland  ?”  We 
all  replied  in  the  affirmative.  44  Oh,  you 
don’t  take.  Hang  it,  I  don’t  mean  dead 
pickled  salmon  ;  1  mean  live  pickled  sal¬ 
mon,  swimming  about  in  tanks,  as  merry 
as  grigs,  and  as  hungry  as  rats.”  We  all 
expressed  our  astonishment  at  this,  and 
declared  we  never  heard  of  it  before.  44 1 
thought  not,”  said  he,  44  for  it  has  only 
lately  been  introduced  into  this  country 
by  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Mac— . 


I  cannot  just  now  remember  his  — - — , 
jaw-breaking,  Scotch  name  ;  he  was  a 
great  chemist  and  geologist,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing — a  clever  fellow,  1  can  tell 
you,  though  you  may  laugh.  Well,  this 
fellow,  sir,  took  Nature  by  the  heels,  and 
capsized  her,  as  we  say.  I  have  a  strong 
idea  that  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  d — 3. 
Well,  what  does  he  do,  but  he  catches 
salmon  and  puts  them  into  tanks,  and 
every  day  added  more  and  more  salt,  till 
the  water  was  as  thick  as  gruel,  and  the 
fish  could  hardly  wag  their  tails  in  it. 
Then  he  threw  in  whole  pepper- corns, 
half-a-dozen  pounds  at  a  time,  till  there 
was  enough.  Then  he  began  to  dilute 
with  vinegar  until  his  pickle  was  com¬ 
plete.  The  fish  did  not  half  like  it  at 
first ;  but  habit  is  every  thing  ;  and  when 
he  showed  me  his  tank,  they  were  swim¬ 
ming  about  as  merry  as  a  shoal  of  dace : 
he  fed  them  with  fennel,  chopped  small, 
and  black  pepper-corns.  4  Come,  doctor,’ 
says  1,  4 1  trust  no  man  upon  tick  ;  if  I 
don’t  taste  I  won’t  believe  my  own  eyes, 
though  I  can  believe  my  tongue'  (We 
looked  at  each  other.)  4  That  you  shall 
do  in  a  minute,’  says  he  ;  so  he  whipped 
one  of  them  out  with  a  landing-net ;  and 
when  I  stuck  my  knife  into  him,  the 
pickle  ran  out  of  his  body  like  wine  out 
of  a  claret-bottle,  and  I  ate  at  least  two 
pounds  of  the  rascal,  while  he  flapped  his 
tail  in  my  face.  I  never  tasted  such  sal¬ 
mon  as  that.  Worth  your  while  to  go  to 
Scotland,  if  it’s  only  for  the  sake  of  eat¬ 
ing  live  pickled  salmon.  I’ll  give  you  a 
letter,  any  of  you,  to  my  friend.  He'll 
be  d — d  glad  to  see  you  ;  and  then  you 
may  convince  yourselves.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  if  once  you  eat  salmon  that  way, 
you  will  never  eat  it  any  other.” — The 
Naval  Officer. 


NAPOLEON  AT  FONTAINBLEAU, 

As  related  by  De  Bausset. 

On  the  evening  of  April  8,  1814,  De 
Bausset  left  Blois,  commissioned  by  Jo¬ 
sephine  to  deliver  at  Paris,  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  afterwards  an¬ 
other  at  Fontainebleau  to  her  husband. 
Having  executed  the  first  part  of  this 
commission,  he  set  out  at  two  in  the 
morning  of  the  11th  of  April  for  Fon- 
tainbleau,  and  arrived  at  the  palace 
about  nine  o’clock.  He  was  introduced 
to  Napoleon  immediately,  and  gave  him 
the  letter  from  the  empress.  44  Good 
Louise !”  exclaimed  Napoleon,  after 
having  read  it,  and  then  asked  numerous 
questions  as  to  her  health  and  that  of 
his  son.  De  Bausset  expressed  his  wish 
to  carry  back  an  answer  to  the  empress, 
and  Napoleon  promised  to  give  him  a 
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letter  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  calm  and 
decided  ;  but  his  tones  were  milder,  and 
his  manners  more  gentle  than  was  his 
wont.  He  began  talking  about  Elba,  and 
showed  to  De  B.  the  maps  and  books  of 
geography  which  he  had  been  consulting 
on  the  subject  of  his  future  little  empire. 
“  The  air  is  good,”  said  he,  “  and  the 
inhabitants  well-disposed  :  I  shall  not  be 
very  ill  off  there,  and  I  hope  Marie- 
Louise  will  put  up  with  it  as  well  as  1 
shall.”  He  knew  that  for  the  present 
they  were  not  to  meet,  but  his  hope  was 
that  when  she  was  once  in  the  possession 
of  the  duchy  of  Parma,  she  and  his  son 
would  be  allowed  to  reside  with  him  in 
the  island.  But  he  never  saw  either  again. 
The  prince  of  Neufchatel,  Berthier,  en¬ 
tered  the  room  to  demand  permission  to 
go  to  Paris  on  his  private  affairs ;  he 
would  return  the  next  day.  After  he 
had  left  the  room,  Napoleon  said  with  a 
melancholy  tone  :  —  “  Never  !  he  will 
never  return  hither!”  “What,  sire!” 
replied  Maret,  who  was  present,  “  can 
that  be  the  farewell  of  your  Berthier?” 
“  Yes  !”  I  tell  you  ;  he  will  not  return.” 
He  did  not.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  after, 
noon  Napoleon  sent  again  for  De  Bausset. 
He  was  walking  on  the  terrace  under  the 
gallery  of  Francis  [.  He  questioned  De 
B.  as  to  all  he  had  seen  or  heard  during 
the  late  events  ;  he  found  great  fault  with 
the  measure  adopted  by  the  council  in 
leaving  Paris  ;  the  letter  to  his  brother, 
upon  which  they  acted,  had  been  written 
under  very  different  circumstances  ;  the 
presence  of  Louise  at  Paris  would  have 
prevented  the  treason  and  defection  of 
many  of  his  soldiers,  and  he  should  still 
have  been  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  with  which  he  could  have  forced 
his  enemies  to  quit  France  and  sign  an 
honourable  peace.  De  B.  expressed  his 
regret  that  peace  had  not  been  made  at 
Chatillon.  “  I  never  could  put  any  con¬ 
fidence,”  said  Napoleon,  “  in  the  good 
faith  of  our  enemies.  Every  day  they 
made  fresh  demands,  imposed  fresh  con¬ 
ditions  ;  they  did  not  wish  to  have  peace 
— and  then — I  had  declared  publicly  to 
all  France  that  I  would  not  submit  to  hu¬ 
miliating  terms,  although  the  enemy 
were  on  the  he'ghts  of  Montmartre.” 
De  B.  remarked  that  France  within  the 
Rhine  would  be  one  of  the  finest  king¬ 
doms  in  the  world  ;  on  which  Napoleon, 
after  a  pause,  said — “  1  abdicate  ;  but  I 
yield  nothing.”  He  ran  rapidly  over  the 
characters  of  his  principal  officers,  but 
dwelt  on  that  of  Macdonald.  “  Mac¬ 
donald,”  said  he,  “  is  a  brave  and  faith¬ 
ful  soldier  ;  it  is  only  during  these  late 
events  that  I  have  fully  appreciated  his 
worth  ;  his  connexion  with  Moreau  preju¬ 


diced  me  against  him  :  but  I  did  him  in¬ 
justice,  and  I  regret  much  that  I  did  not 
know  him  better.”  Napoleon  paused; 
then  after  a  minute’s  silence — “See,” 
said  he,  “  what  our  life  is  !  In  the  ac¬ 
tion  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  1  fought  with  des¬ 
peration,  and  asked  nothing  but  to  die 
for  my  country.  My  clothes  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  musket- balls — but  alas  !  not 
one  could  touch  my  person  !  A  death 
which  1  should  owe  to  an  act  of  despair 
would  be  cowardly  ;  suicide  does  not  suit 
my  principles  nor  the  rank  l  have  holden 
in  the  world.  I  am  a  man  condemned  to 
live.”  He  sighed  almost  to  sobbing  ; — 
then,  after  several  minutes’  silence,  he 
said  with  a  bitter  smile — “  After  all  they 
say,  a  living  camp-boy  is  worth  more 
than  a  dead  emperor,” — and  immedi¬ 
ately  retired  into  the  palace.  It  was  the 
last  time  De  Bausset  ever  saw  his  master. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals 


APRIL  FOOLS. 

This  day,  beyond  all  contradiction, 

This  day  is  all  thine  own,  Queen  Fiction! 
And  ihou  art  building  castles  boundless 
Of  groundless  joys,  and  griefs  as  groundless ; 
Assuring  beauties  that  the  border 
Of  their  new  dress  is  out  of  order; 

Aud  schoolboys  that  their  shoes  want  tying;; 
And  babies  that  their  dolls  are  dying. 

Lend  me,  leud  me,  some  disguiso; 

I  will  tell  prodigious  lies  : 

All  who  care  for  what  I  say 
Shall  be  A  pril  fools  to-day. 

First  I  relate  how  all  the  nation 
Is  ruined  by  Emancipation  : 

How  honest  men  are  sadly  thwarted, - 
How  beads  and  faggots  are  imported  ; 

How  every  parisli  chutcli  looks  thinner; 

How  Peel  has  asked  the  Pope  to  dinner; 

Aud  how  the  Duke,  who  fought  the  duel. 
Keeps  good  King  George  on  water-gruel. 
Thus  I  waken  doubts  and  fears 
In  the  Commons  and  the  Peers; 

If  they  care  for  what  I  say, 

They  are  April  fools  to-day. 

Next  I  announce  to  hall  and  hovel 
Lord  Asterisk’s  unwritten  novel. 

It’s  full  of  wit,  and  full  of  fashion, 

And  full  of  taste,  and  full  of  passion  ; 

It  tells  some  very  curious  histories, 
Elucidates  some  charming  mysteries. 

And  mingles  sketches  of  society 
With  precepts  of  the  soundest  piety. 

Thus  1  babble  to  the  host 
Who  adore  the  “  Morning  Post;'* 

If  they  care  for  what  Isay. 

They  are  April  fools  to-day. 

Then  to  the  artist  of  my  raiment 
l  hint  bis  bankers  have  stopped  payment ; 
And  just  suggest  !o  Lady  Locket 
That  somebody  has  picked  her  pocket — 

And  scare  Sir  Thomas  from  the  city, 

By  murmuring,  in  a  tone  of  pity, 

That  I  am  sure  I  saw  my  Lady 
Drive  through  the  Park  with  Captain  Grady. 
Oft"  iny  troubled  victims  go, 

Very  pale  and  very  low  ; 

If  they  care  for  w  hat  1  say, 

They  are  April  fools  to-day. 
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I’ve  sent  the  learned  Doctor  Trepan 
To  feel  Sir  Hubert’s  broken  kneepan  j 
’Twill  routtne  doctor’s  seven  senses 
To  find  Sir  Hubert  charging  fences  ! 

I’ve  sent  a  sallow  parchment  scraper 
To  put  Miss  Trim’s  last  will  on  paper; 

He’ll  see  her,  silent  as  a  mummy. 

At  whist  with  her  two  maids  and  dummy. 

Man  of  brief,  and  man  of  pill. 

They  will  take  it  very  ill; 

If  they  care  for  what  I  say. 

They  are  April  fools  to-day. 

And  then  to  her,  whose  smiles  shed  light  on 
My  weary  lot  last  year  at  Brighton, 

1  talk  of  happiness  and  marriage, 

St.  George’s  and  a  travelling  carriage. 

I  trifle  with  my  rosy  fetters, 

I  rave  about  her  ’witching  letters, 

And  swear  my  heart  shall  do  no  treason 
Before  the  closing  of  the  season. 

Thus  I  whisper  in  the  ear 
Of  Louisa  Windermere — 

If  she  cares  for  what  1  say. 

She’s  an  April  fool  to-day. 

And  to  the  world  I  publish  gaily 
That  all  things  are  improving  daily ; 

That  suns  grow  warmer,  streamlets  clearer, 
And  feith  more  firm,  and  love  sincerer — 

That  children  grow  extremely  clever — 

That  sin  is  seldom  known,  or  never — 

That  gas,  and  steam,  and  education, 

Are  killing  sorrow  and  starvation ! 

Pleasant  visions — but,  alas: 

How  those  pleasant  visions  pass  ! 

If  you  care  for  what  I  say. 

You’re  an  April  fool  to-day. 

Last,  to  myself,  when  night  comes  round  me, 
And  the  soft  chain  of  thought  has  botind  me, 

I  whisper,  “  Sir,  your  eyes  are  killiug — 

"iou  owe  no  mortal  man  a  shilling — 

You  never  cringe  for  star  or  garter. 

You’re  much  too  wise  to  be  a  martyr — 

And  since  you  must  be  food  for  vermin, 

You  don’t  feel  much  desire  for  ermine  !” 
Wisdom  is  a  mine,  no  doubt, 

If  one  can  but  find  it  out — 

But  whate’er  I  ihink  or  say, 

I’m  an  April  fool  to-day. 

Lo?idon  Magazine. 


44  WATER  BEWITCHED.” 

A  widow  of  the  name  of  Betty  Falla 
kept  an  alehouse  in  one  of  the  market- 
towns  frequented  by  the  Lammermuir 
ladies,  (Dunse,  we  believe,)  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  used  to  lodge  at  her  house 
during  the  fair.  One  year  Betty’s  ale 
turned  sour  soon  after  the  fair ;  there  had 
been  a  thunder-storm  in  the  interim, 
and  Betty’s  ale  was,  as  they  say  in  that 
country,  44  strongest  in  the  water.”  Betty 
did  not  understand  the  first  of  these  causes, 
and  she  did  not  wish  to  understand  the 
latter.  The  ale  was  not  palatable  ;  and 
Betty  brewed  again  to  the  same  strength 
of  water.  Again  it  thundered,  and  again 
the  swipes  became  vinegar.  Betty  was 
at  her  wit’s  end, — no  long  journey  ;  but 
she  was  breathless. 

Having  got  to  her  own  wit’s  end,  Betty 
naturally  wished  to  draw  upon  the  stock 
of  another  ;  and  where  should  she  find  it 
in  such  abundance  as  with  the  minister 
of  the  parish.  Accordingly,  Betty  put 
on  her  best,  got  her  nicest  basket,  laid  a 


couple  of  bottles  of  her  choicest  brandy  in 
the  bottom,  and  over  them  a  dozen  or  two 
of  her  freshest  eggs  ;  and  thus  freighted, 
she  fidgetted  off  to  the  manse,  offered  her 
peace-offering,  and  hinted  that  she  wished 
to  speak  with  his  reverence  in  44  preevat.” 

44  What  is  your  will,  Betty?”  said  the 
minister  of  Dunse.  44  An  unco  uncanny 
mishap,”  replied  the  tapster’s  wife. 

44  Has  Mattie  not  been  behaving?” 
said  the  minister.  44  Like  an  innocent 
lamb,”  quoth  Betty  Falla. 

44  Then  —  ?  said  the  minister,  lacking 
the  rest  of  the  query.  44  Anent  the  y ill,” 
said  Betty. 

44  The  ale  !”  said  the  minister  ;  44  has 
any  body  been  drinking  and  refused  to 
pay  ?” 

44  Na,”  said  Betty,  44  they  wirrna  drink 
a  drap,” 

44  And  would  you  have  me  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  sin  of  drunkenness  ?”  asked  the 
minister. 

44  Na,  na,”  said  Betty,  44  far  frae  that ; 

I  only  want  your  kin’  han’  to  get  in  yill 
again  as  they  can  drink.” 

44  I  am  no  brewer,  Betty,”  said  the 
minister  gravely. 

44  G-ude  forfend,  Sir,”  said  Betty, 44  that 
the  like  o’  you  should  be  evened  to  the 
gyle  tub.  !  dinna  wish  for  ony  thing  o’ 
the  kind. — 44  Then  what  is  the  matter  ?” 
asked  the  minister. 

44  It’s  witched,  clean  witched ;  as  sure 
as  I’m  a  born  woman,”  said  Betty. 

44  Naebody  else  will  drink  it,  an’  I  canna 
drink  it  mysel’.” 

44  Youmustnotbe  superstitious,  Betty,” 
said  the  minister.  44  I’m  no  ony  thing  o’ 
the  kin’,”  said  Betty,  colouring,  44  an’  ye 
ken  it  yoursel’ ;  but  twa  brousts  wadna 
be  vinegar  for  naething.”  (She  lowered 
her  voice.)  44  Ye  mun  ken,  Sir,  that  o’ 
a’  the  leddies  frae  the  Lammermuir,  that 
hae  been  cornin’  and  gaen,  there  was  an 
auld  rudas  wife  this  fair,  an’  I’m  certie 
she’s  witched  the  yill ;  and  ye  mun  just 
look  into  ye’r  buiks,  an’  tak  off  the 
witlichin  !” 

44  When  do  you  brew,  Betty?” — 44  This 
blessed  day,  gin  it  like  you,  Sir.” 

44  Then,  Betty,  here  is  the  tiling  you 
want,  the  same  malt  and  water  as  usual  ?” 
«— ' 44  Nae  difference,  Sir  ?” 

44  Then  when  you  have  put  the  water 
to  the  malt,  go  three  times  round  the  vat 
with  the  sun,  and  in  pli's  name  put  in 
three  shoolfu’s  of  malt ;  and  when  you 
have  done  that,  go  three  times  round  the 
vat,  against  the  sun,  and,  in  the  devil’s 
name,  take  out  three  bucketfuls  of  water ; 
and  take  my  word  for  it,  the  ale  will  be 
better.” 

44  Thanks  to  your  reverence ;  gude 
mornin.” — Ibid. 
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“  A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.” 

SlIAKSPEAr  B. 

SONG. 

By  Mr.  Gay. 

The  sun  was  sunk  beneath  the  hills, 
The  western  clouds  were  lin’d  with  gold, 
The  sky  was  clear,  the  winds  were  still, 
The  flocks  were  pent  within  their  fold  : 
When  from  the  silence  of  the  grove, 

Poor  Damon  thus  despair'd  of  love. 

Who  seeks  to  pluck  the  fragrant  rose 
From  the  bare  rock,  or  oozy  beach. 
Who  from  each  barren  weed  that  grows, 
Expects  the  grape,  or  blushing  peach. 
With  equal  faith  may  hope  to  find 
The  truth  of  love  in  woman-kind. 

I  have  no  herds,  no  fleecy  care. 

No  fields  that  wave  with  golden  grain, 
No  meadows  green,  or  gardens  fair, 

A  damsel’s  venal  heart  to  gain. 

Then  all  in  vain  my  sighs  must  prove, 
Fori,  alas!  have  naught  but  love. 

How  wretched  is  the  faithful  youth, 

Since  women’s  hearts  are  bought  and 
sold, 

They  ask  no  vows  of  sacred  truth, 

Whene’er  they  sigh,  they  sigh  for  gold. 
Gold  can  the  frowns  of  scorn  remove, 

But  I,  alas  !  have  naught  but  love. 

To  buy  the  gems  of  India’s  coast, 

What  gold,  what  treasure  will  suffice, 
Not  all  their  fire  can  ever  boast 
The  living  lustre  of  her  eyes. 

For  thee  the  world  too  cheap  must  prove, 
But  I,  alas  !  have  naught  but  love.^ 

O  Sylvia  !  since  no  gems,  nor  ore 

Can  with  thy  brighter  charms  compare, 
Consider  that  I  proffer  more 

More  seldom  found,  a  heart  sincere. 

Let  treasure  meaner  beauty’s  move, 

Who  pays  thy  worth,  must  pay  in  love. 


MR.  HOOD’S  NEW  SONGS. 

The  following  “announcement”  is  so 
characteristic  and  amusing,  that  we  copy 
it  verbatim  et  literatim : — The  author  of 
“  Whims  and  Oddities”  has  the  honour 
of  informing  the  public,  that,  encouraged 
by  the  popularity  of  the  Ballads  in  the 
first  and  second  series  of  that  work,  he 
intends  to  communicate  a  succession  of 
similar  vocal  crotchets,  to  run  alone  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  an  octavo.  Sally  Brown, 
Faithless  Nelly  Gray,  and  Mary’s  Ghost, 
have  been  patronised  by  many  public  and 
private  singers;  but  unfortunately  they 
were  adapted  to  as  many  airs — sometimes 
even  to  jigs;  and  the  natural  result  was 
an  occasional  falling-out  between  the 
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words  and  the  melodies.  Judging  that  it 
would  be  better  for  those  verses  to  be  re¬ 
gularly  married  to  music,  than  that  they 
should  form  temporary  connexions  with 
any  rambling  tunes  about  town,  Mr.  J. 
Blewitt  has  at  last  kindly  provided  them 
with  airs  that  are  airs  of  character ,  and 
made  their  alliance  with  music  of  the 
correct  and  permanent  kind.  The  same 
gentleman  has  undertaken  the  same  good 
office  for  the  forthcoming  Comic  Ballads; 
and  his  well-known  skill  and  talent  will 
insure  that  all  unhappy  differences  be¬ 
tween  Sound  and  Sense  will  be  amicably 
composed.  In  fact,  the  words  and  the 
airs  will  be  intended  for  each  other  from 
the  cradle — like  Paul  and  Virginia  ft 
is  intended  that  the  new  Ballads  shall 
start  in  couples.  Two  to  make  a  Num¬ 
ber,  and  a  number  of  Numbers  may  be 
bound  to  the  library,  as  a  volume,  for  a 
term  of  years.  The  work  will  be  set  with 
variations.  Occasionally  there  will  be  a 
duet  or  trio,  to  accommodate  those  timid 
vocalists  who  do  not  choose  to  make  them¬ 
selves  particular  in  a  solo,  or  those  other 
singers  of  sociable  habits  who  prefer  giv¬ 
ing  tongue  in  a  pack.  One  word  about 
the  words.  They  will  be  “  merry  and 
wise.”  Not  a  jest  will  be  admitted  that 
might  be  liable  to  misconstruction  by  the 
Council  of  Nice.  The  Comic  Muse  has 
been  too  apt  to  mistake  liberty  for  license, 
and  has  been  propcrtionably  Zzcznztious ; 
the  Comic  Ballads  will  be  as  particular 
as  Seneca  or  iEsop  in  their  regard  for 
good  morals.  Nothing,  in  short,  will  be 
inserted  but  what  is  cut  out  for  the  female 
ear.  To  conclude — the  said  Melodies  will 
be  issued  by  Messrs.  Clementi  and  Co., 
of  Cheapside.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  “  Comic 
Melodies,”  as  all  others  are  counterfeits, 
and  not  benefits,  to  the  proprietors.  The 
first  Number  is  expected  to  commence, 
like  Blue  Bonnets,  with  “  March  ;”  and 
the  work  will  be  continued  regularly 
through  every  other  month  in  the  calendar. 

The  other  day,  a  man  of  ninety-nine 
was  buried  at  Pere-la-chaise,  at  Paris, 
and  was  followed  to  his  grave  by  twenty 
children,  fifteen  grand- children  and  great 
grand-children.  Happily,  such  popula- 
tors  are  not  common  !  The:  deceased,  it 
appears,  had  buried  six  wives,  and  mar¬ 
ried  the  seventh  :  he  died  in  the  full  en-' 
joyment  of  his  senses,  and  assured  his 
numerous  progeny  that  he  did  not  regret 
life,  as  he  knew  he  was  about  to  rejoin 
the  six  beloved  partners  of  his  days,  who 
had  gone  before  him.  Few  men,  we  fear, 
would  be  consoled  by  such  an  idea  in  their 
last  moments,  or  at  any  moment  of  their 
existence  1-mLiterary  Gaz. 
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abernethyana. 

The  following  is  the  last  and  best  that  we 
have  heard  of  the  above-named  gentleman. 
We  should  premise,  that,  the  details  of  it 
are  a  little  altered,  with  the  view  of  adapt¬ 
ing  it  to  44  ears  polite  for  without  some 
process  of  this  kind,  it  would  not  have  been 
presentable.  A  lady  went  to  the  doctor 
in  great  distress  of  mind,  and  stated  to 
him,  that,  by  a  strange  accident,  she  had 
swallowed  a  live  spider.  At  first,  his  only 
reply  was,  44  whew  !  whew  !  whew  1”  a 
sort  of  internal  whistling  sound,  intended 
to  be  indicative  of  supreme  contempt. 
But  his  anxious  patient  was  not  so  easily 
to  be  repulsed.  She  became  every  mo¬ 
ment  more  and  more  urgent  for  some 
means  of  relief  from  the  dreaded  effect  of 
the  strange  accident  she  had  consulted 
him  about ;  when,  at  last,  looking  round 
upon  the  wall,  lie  put  up  his  hand  and 
caught  a  fly.  44  There,  ma’am,”  said  he, 
44  I’ve  got  a  remedy  for  you.  Open  your 
mouth ;  and  as  soon  as  I’ve  put  this  fly 
into  it,  shut  it  close  again ;  and  the  moment 
the  spider  hears  the  fly  buzzing  about,  up 
he’ll  come  ;  and  then  you  can  spit  them 
both  out  together.” 


LISTON  PLAYING  MOLL  FLAGGON. 

An  Acrostic. 

Lovesick  people  e’en  will  smile. 

In  spite  of  cares,  and  for  the  while 
Sadness  will  not  lag  on : 

Tic  dolereux  will  lose  its  power 
On  facial  nerve3  for  half  an  hour, 

Now  Liston  plays  Moll  Flaggon. 

J.  S.  C. 


INTENSE  cold. 

At  Astracan,  Feb.  19,  the  cold  was  28 
deg,  below  the  zero  of  Reaumur. 


RO^AL  POET. 

A  volume  of  poems  by  the  King  of 
Bavaria  has  just  been  published  at  Mu¬ 
nich,  the  profits  of  which  are  to  be  given 
to  an  institution  devoted  to  the  blind. 


The  late  Mr.  Henry  Hase  succeeded 
Abraham  Newland,  as  cashier  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  Newland  is  buried  in 
St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Southwark.  The 
lyrical  celebrity  of  Abraham  Newland 
vdll  not  be  forgotten  in  our  times. 


ZOOLOGICAL  gardens. 

A  FINE  white  lion  and  the  largest  bear 
died  here  last  week.  This  hear  was  the 
largest  of  the  three  in  the  pit,  and  was 
considered  to  have  been  the  finest  in 
England.  He  usually  seized  the  largest 
share  of  cakes  and  fruit,  and  snorted  and 
snarled  whenever  his  companions  secured 
any.  He  had  latterly  grown  so  fat  that 


he  could  with  difficulty  ascend  the  pole; 
and  after  eating  his  usual  breakfast,  he 
expired  suddenly.  Like  many  other  ani¬ 
mals  we  could  name,  his  greatness  was 
his  mortal  foe — and  as  Hume  grew  too 
pursy  to  write,  so  our  four-footed  friend 
became  too  gross  to  climb.  Toby,  with 
all  his  ill-treatment  and  attachment  to 
strong  ale,  is  still  alive  and  welL 


LIFE. 

Man  is  a  glass,  life  is  the  water, 

That’s  weakly  walled  about ; 

Sin  brings  in  death,  death  breaks  the  glass, 
So  runs  the  water  out.  Geo.  F. 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  A  LADY’S 
WEEPING  AT  HER  MARRIAGE. 

When  on  her  love,  with  heart  sincere, 
The  maid  bestowed  her  hand,  she  dropt 
a  tear. 

Delightful  omen  of  her  life’s  employ. 

For  they  who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in 
joy.  J.  R.  R. 


OLD  PRICES. 

Echard,  in  his  44  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  gives  us  the  rates  or  prices  of  the 
following  provisions  in  the  year  1299, 
being  the  27th  of  Edward  I.:— A  fat 
cock,  1  \d.  ;  a  goose,  4  /.  ;  a  fat  capon, 
2  id.;  2  pullets,  1  \d.\  a  mallard,  l^d. ; 
a  pheasant,  4 d. ;  a  heron,  6d. ;  a  plover, 
Id.  ;  a  swan,  3s.  ;  a  crane,  1$. ;  2  wood¬ 
cocks,  1  \d. ;  a  fat  lamb,  (from  Christmas 
to  Shrovetide,)  Is.  4 d.,  and  all  the  year 
after  4 d.  only.  Lastly,  wheat  was  sold 
for  20 d.  the  quarter,  and  in  some  places 
for  (id.,  or  4a.  of  our  money. 
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OLD  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

The  Engraving  on  the  annexed  page  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  antiquarian 
treasures  it  lias  for  some  time  been  our 
good  fortune  to  introduce  to  the  readers 
of  the  Mirror.  It  represents  the  origi¬ 
nal  Somerset  House,  which  derived 
its  name  from  Edward  Seymour,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  maternal  uncle  to  Edward 
V!.,  and  Protector  of  the  realm  during 
most  of  the  reign  of  that  youthful  sove¬ 
reign.  The  time  at  which  this  nobleman 
commenced  his  magnificent  palace  (called 
Somerset  House)  has  been  generally  fixed 
at  the  year  1549 ;  but  that  he  had  a  resi¬ 
dence  on  this  spot  still  earlier,  is  evident 
from  two  of  his  own  letters,  as  well  as 
from  his  44  cofferer’s”  account,  which  states 
that  from  April  1,  1548,  to  October  75 
1551,  44  the  entire  cost  of  Somerset  House, 
up  to  that  period,  amounted  to  10,091/. 
Os.  2 J.”  By  comparing  this  sum  with  the 
value  of  money  in  the  present  day,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  splendour  of 
the  Protector’s  palace,  as  well  as  from 
Stow,  who,  in  his  44  Survaie,”  second  edi¬ 
tion,  published  in  1603,  styles  it  44  a 
large  and  beautiful  house,  but  yet  un¬ 
finished.”  The  architect  is  supposed  to 
have  been  John  of  Padua,  who  came  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII — 
this  being  one  of  the  first  buildings  de¬ 
signed  from  the  Italian  orders  that  was 
ever  erected  in  this  kingdom.  Stow  tells 
us  there  were  several  buildings  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  this  splendid 
structure,  among  which  he  enumerates 
the  original  parish  church  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Strand  ;  Chester’s  or  Strand  Inne  ;  a 
house  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff; 
“  in  the  high  street  a  fayre  bridge,  called 
Strand  Bridge ,  and  under  it  a  lane  or 
waye,  down  to  the  landing-place  on  the 
banke  of  Thames  ;”  and  the  [nne  or 
London  lodging  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
and  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Seymour 
states,  that  the  site  of  St.  Mary’s  church 
became  a  part  of  the  garden  of  Somerset 
House ;  and  that  when  the  Protector 
pulled  down  the  old  church,  he  promised 
to  build  a  new  one  for  the  parishioners, 
but  his  death  prevented  his  fulfilling  that 
engagement.  The  Strand  Bridge  formed 
part  of  the  public  highway ;  and  through 
it,  according  to  Maitland,  44  ran  a  small 
watercourse  from  the  fields,  which,  gliding 
along  a  lane  below,  had  its  influx  to  the 
Thames  near  Somerset  Stairs.”* 

Besides  the  places  above  mentioned, 

*  The  present  Strand  Lane  (as  it  would  seem 
o  have  been  called  in  Strype’s  time)  skirts  the 
eastern  sine  of  Somerset  House,  and  iorms  a 
boundary  between  the  parishes  of  M.  Mary  and 
St.  Clement  Danes.  Atits  stairs,  which  are  still, 
as  formerly,  “  a  place  of  some  note  to  take  water 
at,”  is  the  oullst  oi  a  small  underground  stream. 


the  palace-building  Protector  pulled 
down  part  of  the  Priory  church  of  St. 
John,  Clerkenwell,  a  chapel  and  cloisters 
near  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  for  the  sake  of 
the  materials.  He  was,  however,  soon 
overtaken  by  justice,  for  in  the  proclama¬ 
tion,  October  8,  1549,  against  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  previously  to  his  arrest,  he 
is  charged  with  44  enriching  himselfe,” 
and  building  44  sumptuous  and  faire 
houses,”  during  44  all  times  of  the  wars 
in  France  and  Scotland,  leaving  the  king’s 
poore  soldiers  unpaid  of  their  wages.” 
After  the  attainder  and  execution  of  the 
Protector,  on  Tower  Hill,  January  22, 
1552-3,  Somerset  Place  devolved  to  the 
Crown,  and  was  conferred  by  the  king 
upon  his  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
who  resided  here  during  her  short  visit 
to  the  court  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 
Elizabeth,  after  her  succession  to  the 
throne,  lent  Somerset  Place  to  Lord  Huns- 
don,  (her  chamberlain,)  whose  guest  she 
occasionally  became.  He  died  here  in 
1596.  On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  it 
appears  to  have  become  a  jointure-lrouse, 
or  dotariai  palace,  of  the  queens'  consort; 
of  whom  Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of 
James  I.  kept  a  splendid  court  here. 
Arthur  Wilson,  in  his  44  History  of  King 
James,”  generally  calls  this  mansion  “the 
queen’s  palace  in  the  Strand;”  but  it  was 
more  commonly  called  Denmark  House ; 
and  Strype  says  that  by  the  queen  44  this 
house  was,  much  repaired  and  beautified, 
and  improved  by  new  buildings  and  en¬ 
largements.  She  also  brought  hither  wa¬ 
ter  from  Hyde  Park  in  pipes.’’  Dr.  Fuller 
remarks  that  this  edifice  was  so  tenacious 
of  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
44  though  he  was  not  full  five  years  pos¬ 
sessor  of  it,  that  he  would  not  change  a 
duchy  for  a  kingdom,  when  solemnly 
proclaimed  by  King  James,  Denmark 
House,  from  the  king  of  Denmark  lodg¬ 
ing  therein,  and  his  sister,  Queen  Anne, 
repairing  thereof.” 

Pennant  says, 44  Inigo  Jones-j-  built  the 
hack-front  and  water-gate  about  the  year 
1623 ;”  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
these  were  not  the  new  buildings  spoken 
of  as  having  been  previously  raised  by 
Anne  of  Denmark.  Pennant  likewise 
speaks  of  the  chapel  which  was  begun  by 
Jones  in  the  same  year. 

Denmark  House  was  next  fitted  up  for 
Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.,  and 
settled  on  her  for  life.  By  her  marriage 
articles,  extraordinary  concessions  were 
made  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  The 
queen  was  not  only  allowed  to  have,  her¬ 
self,  the  free  exercise  of  the  44  Roman 
Catholic  Apostolic  religion,”  but  all  her 

■f  Inigo  Jones  died  at  Somerset  House,  July 
21.  1651. 
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children  were  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
same  faith  ;  she  was  to  have  a  chapel  in 
all  the  royal  palaces  ;  a  bishop  of  her  own 
faith  was  to  be  her  almoner ;  twenty- 
eight  priests,  or  ecclesiastics,  were  to  serve 
in  her  chapel;  the  domestics  of  her  house¬ 
hold  were  to  be  French  Catholics,  &c. 
Thus,  this  mansion  became  the  very  focus 
of  Catholicism,  and  a  convent  of  Capu¬ 
chin  friars  was  established  here  by  the 
queen.  At  length,  in  1642,  it  was  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Parliament  that  “  the  altar 
and  chapel  in  Somerset  House  be  forth¬ 
with  burnt,”  and  that  the  Capuchins  be 
“  sent  into  France.” 

In  1659,  the  Commons  resolved  that 
Somerset  House,  with  all  its  appurte¬ 
nances,  should  be  sold  for  the  partial  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  great  arrears  due  to  the 
army  ;  and  Ludlow  states,  that  it  was 
sold  for  10,000/.  except  the  chapel;  but 
the  restoration  of  King  Charles  prevented 
the  agreement  from  being  fulfilled. 

This  mansion  was  frequently  used  for 
the  state  reception  of  the  remains  of  de¬ 
ceased  persons  of  high  rank  previously  to 
their  interment.  The  Protector,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  was  laid  in  state  here  ;  and 
Ludlow  states,  that  the  folly  and  profu¬ 
sion  of  this  display  so  provoked  the  people, 
that  they  “  threw  dirt,  in  the  night,  on  his 
escutcheon,  that  was  placed  over  the  great 
gate  of  Somerset  House.”  After  the  re¬ 
storation  of  Charles  II.  Somerset  House 
reverted  to  the  queen  dowager,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  1660;  went  back 
to  France,  but  returning  in  16(52,  she 
took  up  her  residence  at  Somerset  House; 
when  Cowley  and  Waller  wrote  some 
courtly  verses  in  honour  of  this  edifice, 
the  latter  complimenting  the  queen  with 
Somerset  House  rising  at  her  command, 
“  like  the  first  creation.'’'’ 

In  1(»70,  the  remains  of  Monck,  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  were  laid  here  u  for  many 
weeks  in  royal  state.”  For  several  years 
subsequently  to  this  period  the  mansion 
was  but  little  occupied  ;  but  in  1677,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William 
III.,  resided  here  for  a  short  period  prior 
to  his  marriage.  In  167H,  Somerset 
House  became  the  reputed,  if  not  the  real 
scene  of  the  mysterious  murder  of  Sir 
Edmund  Berry  Godfrey,  which  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Papists  connected  with  the 
chapel  establishment  of  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  queen  of  Charles  II.  ;  to  whom 
this  mansion  was  destined,  contingently, 
as  a  jointure-house,  and  who  was  occa¬ 
sionally  lodged  here  when  Charles’s  gal¬ 
lantries  had  rendered  it  incompatible  for 
her  to  be  at  Whitehall.  On  the  king’s 
decease,  in  1685,  she  removed  hither  en¬ 
tirely,  and  kept  her  court  here  till  1602, 
when  she  departed  for  Portugal,  leaving 
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her  palace  to  the  Earl  of  Faversham,  who 
continued  to  inhabit  it  till  after  the  de¬ 
cease  of  the  queen  dowager  in  1705. 

From  a  description  about  1720,  we 
learn  that  u  the  stately  piles  of  new  brick 
houses  on  both  sides  of  Somerset  House, 
much  eclipse  that  palace.”  At  the  en¬ 
trance  from  the  Strand,  u  is  a  spacious 
square  court,  garnished  on  all  sides  with 
rows  of  freestone  buildings,  and  at  the 
front  is  a  piazza,  with  stone  pillars,  and 
a  pavement  of  freestone.  Besides  this 
court  there  are  other  larger  ones,  which 
are  descended  towards  the  river  by  spaci¬ 
ous  stairs  of  freestone.  The  outward 
beauty  of  this  court  appears  by  a  view 
from  the  water,  having  a  good  front,  and 
a  most  pleasant  garden,  which  runs  to  the 
water  side.  31  ore  westward  is  a  large 
yard  adjoining  to  the  Savoy,  made  use  of 
for  a  coach-house  and  stables  ;  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  are  stairs,  much  used  by  wa¬ 
termen,  this  being  a  noted  place  for  land¬ 
ing  and  taking  water  at.”  The  water 
gate  was  ornamented  with  the  figures  of 
Thames  and  Isis,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
water-garden  was  a  statue.  The  principal 
garden  was  a  kind  of  raised  terrace,  (as¬ 
cended  by  steps  from  the  water  side)  in 
which  there  was  a  large  basin,  once  dig¬ 
nified  with  a  fountain.  The  ground  was 
laid  out  in  parterres,  near  the  angles  of 
which  statues  were  placed  ;  one  of  them 
a  Mercury,  in  brass,  had  been  appraised, 
in  1649,  at  500/. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
Somerset  House  was  occasionally  appro¬ 
priated  to  masquerades  and  other  court 
entertainments.  In  the  reign  of  George 

II.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  resided 
here  a  short  time  ;  and  in  1764,  the  here¬ 
ditary  Prince  of  Brunswick  became  an 
inmate,  prior  to  his  nuptials  with 
the  Princess  Augusta,  sister  to  George 

III.  In  April,  1763,  a  splendid  fete  was 
given  here  to  the  Venetian  ambassadors, 
who  were  entertained  several  days  in  this 
mansion. 

In  the  year  1761,  the  second  of  his  late 
majesty,  Somerset  House  was  settled  on 
the  queen  consort,  in  the  event  of  her 
surviving  the  king  ;  but  in  April,  1773, 
in  consequence  of  a  royal  message  to  Par¬ 
liament,  it  was  resolved,  that  4i  Bucking¬ 
ham  House,  now  called  the  Queen’s 
House,”  should  be  settled  on  her  majesty 
in  lieu  of  the  former,  which  was  to  be 
vested  in  the  king,  his  heirs  and  succes¬ 
sors,  “  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 
establishing  certain  public  offices.”  An 
act  was  consequently  passed  in  the  same 
year,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  building 
of  the  present  stately  pile  was  commenced 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Chambers.  Extensive,  how- 
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ever,  as  the  buildings  are,  the  original 
plan  has  never  been  fully  executed,  and 
the  eastern  side  is  altogether  unfinished. 
The  splendour  of  the  building  is,  how¬ 
ever,  shortly  to  be  completed  by  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  another  wing,  to  be  appropriated 
as  the  King’s  College ;  and  surveys  have 
already  been  made  for  this  purpose. 

The  print  represents  the  original  man¬ 
sion,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  city  of 
mansions,  with  its  monastic  chapel,  and 
geometrical  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  trim 
style  of  our  forefathers.  The  suite  of 
state  apartments  in  the  principal  front 
was  very  splendid,  and  previously  to 
their  being  dismantled  by  Sir  William 
Chambers,  they  exhibited  a  sorry  scene 
of  royal  finery  and  attic  taste.  Moulder¬ 
ing  walls  and  decayed  furniture,  broken 
casements,  falling  roofs,  and  long  ranges 
of  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable  apart¬ 
ments,  winding  stairs,  dark  galleries,  and 
long  arcades — all  combined  to  present  to 
the  mind  in  strong,  though  gloomy  co¬ 
lours,  a  correct  picture  of  the  transitory 
nature  of  sublunary  splendour. 

In  the  distance  of  the  print  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  Strand  maypole,  although  its  situ¬ 
ation  there  does  not  coincide  with  that 
marked  out  in  more  recent  prints.  The 
original  of  our  Engraving  is  a  scarce 
print,  by  Hollar,  who  died  in  1677* 

In  the  year  16*50,  an  act  was  passed  for 
the  sale  of  the  “  honours,  manors,  and 
lands  heretofore  belonging  to  the  late 
king,  queen,  and  prince,”  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  army  ;  and  under  that  act 
were  sold  several  tenements,  &c.  “  be¬ 
longing  unto  Somerset  House.”  In  this  list 
were  several  signs,  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Red  Lion ,  (opposite  the  Office  of 
the  Mirror ,  and  at  the  corner  of  Cathe- 
rine-street,  in  the  Strand)  is  the  only  one 
which  now  remains.  The  Lion  may  still 
be  seen  on  the  front  of  the  house.  The 
Red  Lion  wine  vaults,  three  doors  from 
this  corner  was  probably  named  from  the 
above,  since  nearly  every  house  formerly 
had  its  sign. 

JERUSALEM. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Cit  v  of  God— thy  palaces  o’erthrown — 

Tby  nation  branded— tribes  o'er  earth  dispersed  : 
Thy  temple  ruin’d,  and  thy  glory  fled, — 

Speak  of  thy  impious  crimes,  thy  daring  guilt. 
And  tell  a  tale  whose  lines  are  traced  in  blood. 

No  more  from  hence  ascends 
The  sacrificial  smoke  ;  the  priest  no  more 
Sheds  blood  of  lambs,  to  expiate  thy  crimes — 
Crimes  foul  as  hell— crimes  which  the  blood  of 
Him, 

Who  came  from  heaven  to  die  for  guilty  man. 
Alone  could  purge,— and  innoceuce  impart. 


Here  holy  David  tuned  his  harp  to  strains 
Sublime  as  those  of  angels,  when  he  sung 
In  dulcet  melody,  the  praise  of  Him 
Who  should  redeem  from  guilt  the  sons  of  man. 
And  rescue  who  in  Him  believed  from  death — 
That  second  death — of  which  the  first  is  type. 
Here  lived — here  died — whom  prophets  long 
foretold. 

Whom  angels  worship  and  whom  seraphs  praise, 
The  Son  of  God,  mysterious  God-Man  : 

He  wTas  rejected  by  the  Jew ;  and  here — 

To  fill  the  awful  measure  of  their  guilt — 

At  noon,  a  deed  was  done,  without  a  peer ; 

A  deed,  unequalled  since  the  world  began. 

The  masterpiece  of  sin,  of  crime  the  chief ; 

At  which  the  sun  grew  dark,  earth’s  pillars 
shook, 

Chaotic  gloom  as  erst  o’erspread  the  land, 

And  nature  frowned  at  insults  paid  her  God — 
The  crucifixion  of  His  only  Son. 

Here  now  the  banner  of  the  prophet  false. 
Unfolds  its  silken  folds  to  taunt  the  Jew  ; 

The  moslem  minarets  lift  high  their  heads. 

And  raise  their  summits  in  the  placid  sky — 

As  tbo’  to  rouse  from  his  deep  lethargy 

The  hardened  Jew to  wrest  from  Paynirn  hordes 

The  Holy  City,  once  the  abode  of  God. 

But  shall  Mohammed’s  banner  ever  float 
On  Salem’s  ruins  ?  Shall  her  sacred  dust 
Where  Christ  has  shed  His  blood,  by  infidels 
Be  ever  trodden  down  ?  Shall  her  temple 
Prostrate  lie,  to  cause  the  impious  mock 
Of  Mussulmeu  for  ever  ?  It  may  not  be. 

Ere  many  years  wane  in  eternity, 

That  banner  shall  be  plucked  from  its  proud 
height — 

Those  tow’ring  minarets  shall  fall  to  earth . 

And  God  again  be  worshipp’d  thro’  the  land. 
David’s  fair  city  shall  be  then  rebuilt ; 

Her  pristine  beauty  shall  be  far  surpassed 
By  more  than  mortal  splendour;  her  temple 
Poiut  high  its  turrets  to  the  skies — and  He, 

The  God  of  Hosts  with  glory  fill  the  place  ! 

S.  J. 


PARLIAMENTS,  ANCIENT  AND 
MODERN. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

Chamberlayne  in  his  Notitia  Anglia , 
says,  i4  Before  the  conquest,  the  great 
council  of  the  king,  consisting  only  of 
the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  was  called 
Magnatum  Conventus ,  or  else  Pralato- 
rum  Procerumque  Concilium ,  and  by 
the  Saxons  in  their  own  tongue  Micel 
Gemote ,*  the  great  assembly ;  after  the 
conquest  about  the  beginning  of  King 
Edward  I.,  some  say  in  the  time  of  Henry 
I.,  it  was  called  by  the  French  word  Par - 
lememtum ,  from  Purler ,  to  talk  together  ; 
still  consisting  (as  divers  authors  affirm) 
only  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  when  the  commons 

*  Or  Wittenagemote,  i.  e.  assembly  of  wise 
men. 
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also  were  called  to  sit  in  parliament ;  for 
divers  authors  presume  to  say,  the  first 
writs  to  be  found  in  records,  sent  forth  to 
them,  bear  date  49  Henry  III.  Yet 
some  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that  long 
before,  nothing  of  moment  wherein  the 
lives  or  estates  of  the  common  people  of 
England  were  concerned,  ever  passed 
without  their  consent.” 

In  Edward  the  Third’s  time,  an  act  of 

f>arliament,  made  in  the  reign  of  Wil¬ 
iam  the  Conqueror,  was  pleaded  in  the 
case  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmund’s 
Bury,  and  judicially  allowed  by  the  court. 
H  ence  it  appears  that  parliaments  or  ge¬ 
neral  councils  are  coeval  with  the  king¬ 
dom  itself. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  thinks  the  Com¬ 
mons  were  first  called  on  the  17th  of 
Henry  I. 

Pavliamentum  de  la  Blande ,  was  a  de¬ 
nomination  to  a  parliament  in  Edward  the 
Second’s  time,  wheieto  the  barons  came 
armed  against  the  two  Spencers,  with  co¬ 
loured  bands  on  their  sleeves  for  dis¬ 
tinction. 

Parliamentum  Insanum ,  was  a  parlia¬ 
ment  held  at  Oxford,  anno  41  Henry 
III.  so  called,  because  the  lords  came 
with  great  retinues  of  armed  men  to  it ; 
and  many  things  were  violently  transacted 
therein  against  the  king’s  prerogative. 

Parliamentum  Indoctorum ,  was  a  par¬ 
liament  held  at  Coventry,  flth  Henry  VI. 
whereunto  by  special  precept  to  the  she¬ 
riffs  of  the  several  counties,  no  lawyer,  or 
person  skilled  in  the  law  was  to  be  called. 

Parliamentum  Diabolicum ,  was  a  par¬ 
liament  held  at  Coventry,  98th  Henry 
VI.  wherein  Edward,  Earl  of  March  (af¬ 
terwards  king)  and  several  others  weie 
attainted.  The  acts  passed  therein  were 
annulled  in  the  succeeding  parliament. 

“  In  1524,  April  15,  (says  Stowe)  a 
parliament  was  begun  at  the  Blacke 
Friers,  wherein  was  demanded  a  subsidy 
of  £800,000.  to  be  raised  of  goods  and 
lands,  four  shillings  in  every  pound ;  and 
in  the  end  was  granted  two  shillings. 
This  parliament  was  adjourned  to  West¬ 
minster,  among  the  blacke  monks,  and 
ended  in  the  king’s  palace  there  the  14th 
of  August,  at  nine  of  the  clocke  in  the 
night,  and  was  therefore  called  the  Blacke 
Parliament .” 

Parliaments  formerly  sat  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall  and  the  Chapter  house.  “  In 
1397,  (says  Pennant)  when  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  the  hall  was  extremely 
ruinous,  he  built  a  temporary  room  for 
his  parliament  formed  with  wood,  covered 
with  tiles.  It  was  open  on  all  sides,  that 
the  constituents  might  see  every  thing 
that  was  said  and  done ;  and  to  secure 
freedom  of  debate,  he  surrounded  the 
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house  with  4,000  Cheshire  archers,  with 
bows  bent,  and  arrows  knocked  ready  to 
shoot.  This  fully  answered  tho  intent, 
for  every  sacrifice  was  made  to  the  royal 
presence.” 

The  place  where  the  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  now  hold  their  assemblies,  was 
built  by  king  Stephen,  and  dedicated  to 
his  namesake  the  proto-martyr.  It  was 
beautifully  rebuilt  by  Edward  III.  in 
1347,  and  by  him  made  a  collegiate 
church,  and  a  dean  and  twelve  secular 
priests  appointed.  Soon  after  its  surren¬ 
der  to  Edward  VI.  it  was  applied  to  its 
present  use.  The  revenues  at  that  period 
were  not  less  than  £1,085  a  year. 

When  the  royal  assent  (says  de  Lolme) 
is  given  to  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  says, 
le  Roy  le  veut.  If  the  bill  be  a  private 
one,  he  says,  soit  fail  comme  il  est  de¬ 
sire.  If  the  bill  has  subsidies  for  its  ob¬ 
jects,  he  says,  le  Roy  remercie  ses  loyaux 
sujets ,  acceple  lexer  benevolence  ainsi 
le  veut.  Lastly,  if  the  King  does  not 
think  proper  to  assent  to  the  bill,  the 
clerk  says,  le  Roy  s'en  avisera  ;  which  is 
a  mild  way  of  giving  a  refusal.  This  cus¬ 
tom  was  introduced  at  the  conquest,  and 
has  been  continued,  like  other  matters  of 
form,  which  sometimes  exist  for  ages 
after  the  real  substance  of  things  has 
been  altered  ;  and  judge  Blackstone  ex¬ 
presses  himself  on  this  subject  in  tne  fol¬ 
lowing  words : — u  A  badge,  it  must  be 
owned,  (now  the  only  one  remaining)  of 
conquest ;  and  which  one  would  wish  to 
see  fall  into  total  oblivion,  unless  it  be 
reserved  as  a  solemn  memento  to  remind 
us  that  our  liberties  are  mortal,  having  once 
been  destroyed  by  a  foreign  power.”  (De 
Lolme.)  Under  the  walls  of  the  legal 
parliament,  there  is  held  an  illegal  parlia¬ 
ment,  composed  of  livery  men,  who  as¬ 
semble  in  the  members’  servants  waiting- 
room.  Every  year,  a  speaker  or  chairman 
is  chosen,  and  each  member  addresses  the 
other  by  the  title  his  master  bears.  In 
case  of  disputes,  &c.,  the  speaker  (who 
sits  in  an  elevated  chair)  decides,  and  if 
there  is  any  unparliamentary  conduct,  the 
party  is  fined. 

This  ground  parliament  has  powers 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  never  interferes  with 
the  upper  parliament  under  the  same 
roof,  its  powers  not  being  so  great  as  the 
u  Senatus  populusque  Romanus.,'>  It 
is  an  annual  parliament,  but  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  universal  suffrage.  The  members 
vacate  their  seats  or  stands ,  when  dis¬ 
charged  by  their  masters  in  the  upper , 
or  legal  parliament.  This  parliament 
prints  no  journals,  its  acts  not  extending 
beyond  the  room,  except  when  the  Irish 
members  turn  out  in  palace  yard.  N.  B. 
No  member  can  be  admitted  till  the  fees 
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are  paid.  For  further  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  this  self-elected  parliament,  see  the 
rules  and  regulations  over  the  mantelpiece 
in  the  room.  P.  T.  XV. 

JFuie 

THE  COLOSSEUM. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  legitimate  name  of  Mr.  Hornor’s 
colossal  edifice  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  we 
believe,  was  first  set  forth  as  therupo>pa,ua, 
Girorama,  Panopticon,  or  General  View. 
The  Catholic  Church  of  Berlin,  although 
diminutive  in  proportion  to  the  Maryle- 
bone  wonder,  is,  with  the  solitary  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  only 
structure,  perhaps,  that  bears  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  it  in  form  and  feature. 

The  porch,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  capoTrvAaiov,  or  fore-temple,  is  about 
the  height  of  our  Pantheon  facade  in  Ox¬ 
ford  Street ;  and  the  apex  of  the  dome 
may  probably  correspond  in  elevation 
with  the  roof  of  that  building.  The  whole 
effect,  however,  when  viewed  from  the 
great  square  in  front  of  the  opera  house 
at  Berlin,  is  extremely  pleasing  ;  and, 
associating  itself  by  general  outline  with 
the  ideas  of  the  grand  prototype  of  the 
eternal  city,  derives  a  degree  of  impor¬ 
tance  which  a  minuter  inspection  would 
not  confer.  There  are  numerous  churches 
in  Berlin,  but  three  only  which  lay  claim 
to  particular  notice,  St.  Nicolas,  the 
French  Church,  (standing  on  one  side  of 
the  above  mentioned  square)  and  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church.  The  architecture  of  these 
is  not  pure  in  any  single  instance  \  it 
having  been  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
period  when  they  were  erected  to  over¬ 
charge  the  building  with  ornament,  and 
substitute  one  or  more  gorgeous  embellish¬ 
ments  as  appendages  to  the  design,  for 
that  chaste  and  elegant  simplicity  which 
is  so  essential  a  part  of  grandeur.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  several  of  the  largest 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  site  and  contour 
of  which  would  otherwise  entitle  them  to 
distinction,  disfigured  by  some  overpower¬ 
ing  frontispizio,  and  presenting  a  compli¬ 
cation  of  decorative  details  which  distort 
the  outline,  and,  in  spite  of  toilsome  and 
finished  sculpture,  mar  the  truth  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  classic  design. 

There  are  seven  doors  surmounted  by 
tablets  of  tolerably  good  sculpture  from 
scriptural  history,  five  in  the  front  and 
two  at  the  sides  of  the  porch,  the  pedi¬ 
ment  of  which  rests  on  six  columns  of 
the  Ionic  order,  and  is  enriched  by  alto 
relievos,  illustrative  of  our  Saviour’s  mi¬ 
nistry,  as  also  by  marble  statues  repre¬ 
senting  the  Virtues,  &c.  The  entablature 
bears  an  inscription  relative  to  the  occa¬ 


sion  and  date  of  this  building  bcirTg 
erected  in  the  last  century.  The  interior  i& 
plain,  and  more  conspicuous  for  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  dirt  and  dust  (a  very  common 
characteristic  of  Berlin)  than  of  ornament; 
the  four-and-twenty  Corinthian  columns, 
however,  which  contribute  their  support 
to  the  dome  are  imposing  in  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  high  altar  and  sacristy  are 
constructed  in  a  recess  formed  by  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  a  small  chancel  to  the  rotunda. 
This  church,  built  of  free-stone,  stands 
in  an  angle  of  the  Place  des  Gens 
d’  Armes,  immediately  behind  the  great 
Salle  des  Spectacles  (schauspielhaus)  or 
theatre,  in  one  of  the  finest  squares  of 
Berlin.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
chapels,  it  is  the  only  Catholic  place  of 
worship  in  that  city,  the  religion  of  Prussia 
being  chiefly  Xmtheran.  J.  R. 


HOGARTH. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Aif  interesting  discovery  of  paintings  by 
Hogarth,  viz.  “The  Modern  Midnight 
Conversation,”  and  the  “  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company’s  Porters  going  to  Dinner,”  was 
made  about  three  years’  ago,  upon  the 
demolition  of  the  old  Elephant  public- 
house,  Fenchurch-street.*  The  pictures 
were  the  undoubted  productions  of  H  ogarth , 
something  more  than  one  hundred  years 
since,  at  which  time  he  lodged  there.  The 
house  was  known  as  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  where  it  had  been  customary  for 
the  parochial  authorities  to  have  an  enter¬ 
tainment,  the  celebration  of  which,  from 
some  cause,  was  unexpectedly  removed  to 
Harry  the  Eighth’s  head,  opposite,  and 
still  in  the  same  line  of  business.  This 
removal  being  mentioned  to  our  artist  on 
his  return  home  at  night,  irritated  him 
not  a  little,  at  v'hat  he  considered  the  ne¬ 
glect  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in 
not  being  invited  as  formerly.  He  there¬ 
fore  went  over  to  the  King’s  Head,  where 
some  discussion  took  place,  which  it  is 
supposed  was  not  very  amicable,  as  he 
left  them  (as  the  clock  indicates,  at  past 
four  in  the  morning,)  threatening  to  stick 
them  all  up  on  the  walls  of  the  tap-room 
in  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  which,  as  an 
eminent  modern  artist  said,  most  empha¬ 
tically,  upon  his  first  seeing  the  picture 
after  it  had  been  removtd  and  placed 
on  canvass,  —  Hogarth  had  done  Con 
Arnore. 

The  proposition  being  made  to  the  host, 
he  agreed  to  wipe  out  Hogarth's  score 
upon  his  completing  the  picture,  which 
attracted  much  company  ;  so  that,  al¬ 
though  the  house  lost  the  dinner  party,  it 

*  Of  this  house,  we  have  given  on  accurate 
Engraving  at  page  8  in  the  present  volume. 
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gained  by  persons  Coming  to  see  the  paro¬ 
chial  authorities  stuck  up  on  the  teal  Is. 
Some  time  after,  the  score  again  raised  its 
head,  when  mine  host,  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  it  otF,  and  to  make  the  tap-room 
more  uniform,  proposed  to  Hogarth  the 
subject  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
porters  going  to  dinner  ;  they  at  that  time, 
as  they  still  do,  frequenting  the  house. 
This  picture  represents  Fenchurch-street 
as  it  appeared  more  than  a  century  ago, 
with  the  old  Magpie  and  Punch  Bowl 
public-house  in  the  distance,  which  house 
has  not  long  since  been  taken  down.  The 
Elephant  public-house  was  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  in  182G,  and  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mrs.  Eaton,  in  whose  family  the 
business  has  been  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  and  from  whom  these  particulars 
have  been  obtained.  The  first  named 
picture  is  considered  to  be  the  original 
from  which  Hogarth  afterwards  painted 
the  one  known  as  the  u  Modern  Midnight 
Conversation,”  in  which  there  are  one  or 
two  figures  less  than  in  the  original. 
Orator  Henley  and  the  other  principal 
characters,  occupy  the  same  situation  in 
both  performances. 

Mr.  Soane,  the  architect,  upon  hearing 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  pictures, 
said,  that  he  in  early  life,  while  at  Rome, 
knew  that  various  attempts  had  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  removing  oil 
paintings  from  walls,  but  without  success, 
and  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  at 
the  result  of  the  exertions  of  the  persons 
who  bought  and  removed  them  at  no  small 
risk  and  expense,  viz.  Mr.  Lyon,  5,  Apol- 
lo-buildings.  East-street,  Walworth,  and 
Mr.  H.  E.  Hall,  a  Leicestershire  gentle¬ 
man  of  great  ingenuity;  who  have  placed 
them  for  sale  in  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Penny, 
in  Pall  Mall. 

A  Constant  Reader. 
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AMBITION'. 

Ambition  is  a  vulture  vile, 

1  hat  feedeth  on  the  heart  of  pride, 

And  finds  no  rest.when  all  is  tried, 

For  worlds  cannot  confine  the  one 
Tli’  other  lists  and  bounds  hath  none 
And  both  subvert  the  mind,  the  state, 
Procure  destruction,  envy,  hate. 

S.  Danielu. 


HEAVEN. 

In  this  great  temple  richly  beautified, 

Pav  d  all  with  stars,  dispers  d  on  Sapphire 
flower, 

The  clerk  is  a  pure  angel  sanctnied, 
i  he  Judge  our  High  Messiah  full  of  power. 

The  Apostles  his  assistants  every  hour, 

The  jury  saints,  the  verdict  innocent, 

Tbe  sentence,  come  ye  blessed  to  my  tent. 
The  spear  that  pierc’d  his  side,  the  writing  pen, 
Christ's  blood  the  ink,  red  ink  for  prince’s 
uaine,  v 


The  vailes  great  breach,  the  miracles  for  men, 
The  sight  is  show  of  them  that  long  dead  camp 
From  their  old  graves,  restored  to  living  fame. 
And  that  last  signet  passing  all  the  rest, 

Our  souls  discharg’d  by  consumrnatum  est. 
Here  endless  joy  is  their  perpetual  cheer 
Their  exercise,  sweet  songs  of  many  parts, 
Angels  their  choir,  whose  symphony  to  hear 
Is  able  to  provoke  conceiving  hearts 
To  misconceive  of  all  enticing  art 

The  ditty  praise,  the  subject  is  the  Lot  d, 
That  times  their  gladsome  spirit  t<>  this  ac¬ 
cord.  Th.  Stoker. 


DEATH. 

Is  T  not  God’s  deed  whatever  thing  is  done 
In  heaven  and  earth?  Did  not  he  all  create 
To  die  again  ?  all  ends  that  were  begun; 

Their  times  in  his  eternal  hooks  ot  late 
Are  written  sure,  and  have  their  certain  date. 
Who  then  can  strive  with  strong  necessity. 

That  holds  the  world  in  his  still  changing  slate  ? 
Or  shun  the  death  ordain’d  by  destiny, 

When  hour  of  death  is  come,  let  none  ask 
whence  or  why.  Spenser. 


FRAUD. 

Fraud  showed  in  comely  clothes  a  lovely  look, 
An  humble  cast  of  eye,  a  sober  pace; 

And  so  sweet  speech,  a  man  might  her  have  took 
For  him  that  said  “  Hail  Mary  full  of  grace  ;  : 
But  all  the  rest  deformedly  did  look, 

As  full  ot  filthiness  and  foul  disgrace  ; 

Hid  under  long,  large  garments  that  she  wore, 
Under  the  which,  a  poisoned  knife  she  bore. 

Sir  J.  Harrington. 


VIRTUE. 

What  one  art  thou  thus  in  tom  weeds  yclad  ? 
Virtue,  in  price,  whom  ancient  sages  had — 
Why  poorly  clad  9  for  fading  goods  past  care — 
Why  double  fac’d  ?  I  mark  each  fortunes  rare  ; 
This  briule,  what?  mind’s  rages  to  restrain— 
Why  bear  you  tools  ?  I  love  to  take  great  pain — 
Why  wings  ?  I  teach  above  tiie  stars  to  fly — 
Why  tread  your  death?  1  only  cannot  die. 

Wyat. 


TEMPERANCE. 

Of  all  God’s  works  which  doth  this  world  adorn, 
There  is  none  more  fair  and  excellent 
Than  is  man’s  body,  both  for  pow'er  and  foi  m, 
Whilst  it  is  kept  in  sober  government, 

But  none  than  it  more  foul  and  indecent, 
Distempered  through  misrules  and  passions  base, 
It  grows  a  monster  and  incontinent. 

Doth  lose  his  dignity  and  native  grace. 

SPENSER. 


PLEASURE. 

Never  have  unjust  pleasures  been  complete 
In  joys  entire  :  but  still  fear  kept  the  door. 

And  held  back  something  from  that  hell  ot  sweet, 
To  inlersour  unsure  delights  the  more 
For  never  did  all  circumstances  meet 
With  those  desires  that  were  conceiv’d  belore, 
Something  must  still  be  left  to  cheer  cur  sin. 
And  give  a  touch  of  what  should  not  have  been. 

Danielu. 


MAN. 

He  that  compar’d  man’s  body  to  a  host 
Said  that  the  bauds  were  scouts  discovering 
harms, 

The  feet  w  ere  horsemen  thundering  on  the  coast, 
The  breast  and  stomach  foemen,  huge  in  svvarnis, 
But  for  the  head  in  sovereignty  did  boast, 

It  captain  was,  director  of  alarms, 

Whose  rashness  if  it  hazarded  auy  ill, 

Not  he  alone,  but  all  the  host  did  spill. 

Mark  ham; 
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SOLITARINESS 

Sweet  solitfiry  life  thou  true  repose, 

IV  herein  the  wise  contemplate  heaven  aright, 
In  thee  no  dreail  of  war  or  worldly  foes, 

In  (hee  no  pomp  seduceth  mortal  sight. 

In  thee  no  wanton  cares  to  win  with  words, 
Nor  lurking  toys  which  silly  life  affords. 

D  Lodge, 


REST. 

What  so  strong 

But  wanting  rest,  will  also  want  of  might? 

The  sun  that  measures  heaven  all  day  long, 

At  night  doth  bathe  his  steeds  th’  ocean  waves 
among.  Spenser, 


WILL. 

A  stronger  hand  restrains  our  wilful  powers. 
A  will  must  rule  above  the  will  of  ours, 

Not  following  what  our  vain  desires  do  woo, 
For  virtue’s  sake,  but  what  we  only  do. 

*  Drayton. 


CONTENT. 

He  only  lives  most  happily 
That’s  free  and  far  from  majesty — 
Can  live  content  although  unknown — 
He  fearing  none,  none  fearing  him — 
Meddling  with  nothing  but  his  own— 
While  gazing  eyes  at  crowns  grow  dim. 


Content  feeds  not  on  glory  nor  on  pelf. 
Content  can  be  contented  with  herself. 

Bastard. 


ISotes  ot  a  Meaner. 

DERBY  AND  NOTTINGHAM. 

We  trust  we  have  consulted  the  profit, 
able  amusement  of  the  reader,  in  con- 
densing  the  following  very  interesting 
facts  from  the  Second  Part  of  Sir 
Richard  Phil /  ips  ’a  Personal  Tour  through 
the  United  Kingdom ;  since,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  observes,  “  if  the  less  active  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  home  counties  afforded  ma¬ 
terials  worthy  of  attention,  the  more 
industrious  counties  of  Derby  and 
'Nottingham  are  not  less  likely  to  add 
interest  to  the  pen  of  an  observer.  In 
truth,  the  public  spirit  which  more  ac¬ 
tively  prevails  in  these  counties,  added 
facilities  to  inquiry ;  while  the  objects 
described  have  so  many  peculiar  features, 
that  a  full  and  popular  account  of  them 
must  be  as  new  to  the  nation  at  large  as 
they  were  to  the  writer.” 

Derby. 

After  passing  a  pleasant  night  and 
morning  near  Swarkeston,  I  drove  eight 
miles,  through  a  country  of  limestone 
and  gypsum ;  of  activity  and  great 
beauty,  to  the  centrical  and  classical 
town  of  Derby.  In  position,  it  is  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  geogra¬ 
phically,  but  commercially. — It  is  forty 
miles  within  the  manufacturing  circle, 
passing  southward,  and  from  forty  to 
sixty  miles  around,  there  is  the  most  in¬ 


dustrious  space  on  the  globe  ;  while  no 
one  can  think  about  Derby,  without  as¬ 
sociating  the  names  of  Darwin,  in  poetry 
and  philosophy  ;  of  Wright,  in  paint¬ 
ing  ;  and  of  the  Strutts,  as  the  patrons 
of  all  the  useful  and  elegant  arts.  1  en¬ 
tered  Derby,  therefore,  with  agreeable 
associations,  and  they  have  since  been 
realized. 

Taken  altogether,  Derby  is  a  medium 
town,  between  a  manufacturing  and  a 
genteel  one.  This,  in  variety,  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  while  the  manufacturers  are 
improved  in  manners,  gentility  is  more 
substantial.  It  is  neither  wholly  vulgar, 
like  some  places,  nor  poor  and  proud, 
like  others.  For  its  size,  it  is  a  rich 
town.  I  was  told,  there  are  five  or  six 
persons  in  it  worth  £100,000.  and  up¬ 
wards,  each,  and  as  many  more  worth 
30  or  £40,000.  In  most  country  towns 
there  are  fewer  such,  but  Derby  is  fortu¬ 
nate  in  its  geographical  and  natural  posi¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  prudence  of  its  genius 
and  industry. 

Cotton  Spinning. 

I  proceeded  to  Helper,  eight  miles, 
to  view  the  superb  establishment  of  the 
Messrs.  Strutt,  as  cotton  spinners.  The 
excellent  road,  which  continues  to  Mat- 
lock,  and  the  north,  lay  through  the 
most  delightfully  variegated  country 
which  I  had  seen  since  i  left  Hertford¬ 
shire.  The  village  of  Duffield,  in  a  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Derwent,  with  houses  on  the 
steep  eastern  bank,  and  woods  to  the  top, 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  to  be  seen.  On 
crossing  the  river,  I  beheld  long  lines  of 
cottages,  built  for  the  residence  of  the 
families  employed  in  Messrs.  Strutts’ 
smaller  factory  at  Melford.  Passing  this, 
the  extensive  but  straggling  and  pictu¬ 
resque  town  of  Belper,  covered  the  east¬ 
ern  hill.  What  remains  of  the  old  town, 
is  not  a  tithe  of  the  present  one,  and  the 
whole  is  now  supported  byMessrs.  Strutts’ 
gigantic  mills. 

I  approached  these  with  mingled  plea¬ 
sure  and  astonishment.  A  manufactory, 
in  such  hands,  presented  none  of  the 
usual  drawbacks  on  one’s  feelings.  They 
never  discharge  their  workmen  ;  and  good 
conduct  is  a  life  interest  in  comfort !  The 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  situation,  the 
height  and  extent  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  increase  of  the  busy  throng,  as  I  en¬ 
tered  the  yard,  was  exhilarating.  The 
effect  grew  as  I  approached,  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  the 
noise,  produced  by  the  united  rattling  of 
thousands  of  small  wheels,  was  like  the 
sound  of  a  hail  storm  on  a  large  sky¬ 
light,  or  the  fall  of  an  immense  sheet  of 
water. 
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There  are  five  oblong  factories  and  two 
circular  ones.  The  five  are  six  stories 
high,  with  ten  or  twelve  windows  on  each 
story,  so  that  in  the  five  there  are,  at 
least,  as  many  regular  windows  as  days 
ia  the  year.  The  circular  buildings  have 
forty  or  fifty  more. 

In  this  establishment,  and  at  Melford, 
Messrs.  Strutt  employ,  at  present,  about 
1,800  hands  of  both  sexes  and  different 
ages,  and  spin  about  18  tons,  or  40,000 
lbs.  of  cotton  per  week.  The  average 
fineness  may  be  taken  at  20  hanks  to  the 
pound,  and  hence,  as  each  hank  is  840 
yards,  or  nearly  half  a  mile,  every  pound 
is  nearly  ten  miles,  and  the  whole,  about 
400,000  miles  are  produced  in  about 
sixty-six  working  hours.  In  round  num¬ 
bers,  this  is  6,000  miles  per  hour,  or  100 
miles  a  minute.  What  an  astonishing 
effect  of  the  combination  of  mechanism  ! 
What  an  inconceivable  miracle,  if  it 
might  not  be  witnessed  by  their  favour  at 
any  time  ! 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  every 
fibre  passes  through  no  less  than  ten  sets 
of  machinery,  hence,  the  united  spindles 
and  threads  travel  through  1,000  miles  a 
minute.  The  noise  of  their  united  fric¬ 
tions  and  collisions,  and  the  united  hum 
of  thousands  of  little  spindles,  each  re¬ 
volving  4,000  times  a  minute,  may, 
therefore,  be  accounted  for,  but  can  never 
be  conceived,  unless  heard  in  the  midst 
of  them. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  the 
well-known  process  of  cotton  spinning  ; 
but  as  this  manufactory  produces  the 
cleanest  and  most  perfect  yarn  made  in 
England,  of  its  numbers  from  6  to  100, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  state,  that  this 
perfection  appears  to  arise,  from  the  sys¬ 
tematic  perfection  of  all  the  machines, 
and  from  the  astonishing  cleanness  of 
every  part  of  this  great  factory.  The 
#  wheels  are  as  bright  as  the  grate  of  a  good 
housewife’s  drawing-room  ;  every  action 
is  complete  in  its  way,  and  though  cotton 
is  a  dusty  article,  yet  I  no  where  saw 
either  dirt  or  dust.  At  the  same  time, 
order  prevails  throughout,  for  as  the 
main  shaft  gives  no  respite  to  the  card¬ 
ing,  roving,  and  spinning  machines,  so 
every  attendant  diligently  and  silently 
watches  the  lines  of  bobbins  which  are 
performing  their  miraculous  evolutions, 
while  the  other  apparatus  are  correcting 
and  regulating  the  stages  and  steps  of  the 
production. 

The  whole  is  turned  by  eight  or  nine 
water  wheels,  of  about  twenty-four  feet 
diameter,  and  twenty  feet  in  length. 
The  fall  is  about  twenty  feet,  and  the  ad¬ 
mirable  contrivances  of  revolving  balls 
("adopted  in  the  steam-engine)  are  affixed, 


to  render  the  power  uniform,  by  varying 
the  depth  of  the  falling  stream.  In  truth, 
it  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  entire  es¬ 
tablishment,  that  all,  that  can  be  per¬ 
formed  by  machinery,  is  so  performed, 
and  that  the  machinery  is  the  very  best 
for  its  purpose,  and  in  many  instances 
which  I  witnessed,  as  true,  as  decided  in 
its  action. 

After  the  thread  is  wound  into  hanks, 
it  is  bleached  at  a  distinct  manufactory 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  as  bleaching  is  a 
mere  chemical  operation,  and  the  means 
are  either  known  and  not  curious,  or  se¬ 
cret,  and  not  proper  to  inquire  about,  I 
did  not  visit  this  branch  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment. 

The  first  of  the  works  on  this  spot, 
was  built  by  Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt,  father 
of  the  brothers,  William,  George,  and 
Joseph,  about  fifty  years  since.  Ark¬ 
wright  invented  the  spinning  machines, 
while  a  barber’s  apprentice.  He  was 
joined  by  one  Need,  and  they  expended 
T14,000.  with  uncertain  success.  Wright, 
the  banker,  of  Nottingham,  hesitated  to 
make  further  advances,  and,  at  this  junc¬ 
ture,  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Jedediah 
Strutt,  a  careful  man,  with  the  necessary 
credit  or  capital,  and  the  result  was,  the 
realization  of  princely  fortunes,  and  the 
enriching  even  the  nation  itself.  On  the 
expiration  of  their  partnership,  Ark¬ 
wright  went  on  by  himself  at  Cromford, 
and  the  Strutts  for  themselves  at  Belper. 
A  spirit  of  detraction  would  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  Arkwright  stole  the  invention 
of  another,  but  Mr.  William  Strutt, 
who  knew  him  well,  and  is  a  competent 
judge  on  such  subjects,  assured  me  that 
Arkwright  was  a  man  of  very  superior 
talents  as  a  mechanic,  and  quite  equal  to 
such  an  invention.  I  saw  two  portraits 
of  him  in  Mr.  Strutt’s  house,  and  no 
higher  proof  could  be  given  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  respect  for  Arkwright,  while  he 
never  failed  to  speak  of  him  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  as  a  man  of  original  talents. 

Derby  Silk  Trade. 

Silk  throwing  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
Derby.  Sir  Thomas  Lombe’s  famous 
machinery  has  not,  however,  been  used 
for  some  years,  but  improved  machinery, 
which  performs  twice  the  work,  in  less 
room,  is  now  adopted.  The  chief  throw¬ 
sters  are  Messrs.  Bridget,  Taylor,  Ad¬ 
cock,  Butterworth,  Moore  and  Gibson, 
Devenport  and  Forster.  The  silks,  as 
imported,  chiefly  from  Bengal  and  China, 
are  in  what  are  called  books  of  10  lb.  of 
which  ten  form  a  bale,  and  the  business 
of  the  throwster  is  to  wind  it,  from  the 
plats  or  skeins  upon  bobbins  ;  and  from 
these,  it  is  twisted  into  two,  three,  or 
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more  threads.  The  price  for  throwing  is 
from  Is.  \)d.  to  2s.  for  Bengals,  and  from 
2s.  (Jd.  to  ids.  per  lb.  for  China.  About 
1,500  lbs.  a  week  are  thrown,  employing 
from  1,000  to  1,200  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  price  used  to  be  4s.  a  lb. 
but  a  fall  has  taken  place,  within  the  last 
fifteen  years,  in  this  article  of  labour,  as 
well  as  in  every  other. 

I  heard  much  from  all  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Derby,  of  the  mechanical  in¬ 
genuity  of  Mr.  James  Fox,  of  Chester 
Road,  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.  I 
paid  him  a  visit,  and  beheld  his  powerful 
iron  lathes,  twenty-four  feet  long,  used 
by  machine  makers  for  planing  iron. 
Here  I  saw  iron  cut  in  groves  or  squared 
with  great  simplicity,  by  duly  adjusting 
the  velocity  so  as  to  generate  no  heat,  for 
a  velocity,  which  generates  heat,  destroys 
the  tool.  These  lathes,  Mr.  Fox  makes 
for  machinists  in  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  gets  from  £200.  to  £700.  for 
them.  The  castings  are  made  at  Morley 
Park  ;  and  I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  they 
are  now  delivered  at  £7*  a  ton  instead  of 
£30.  the  usual  and  legitimate  price.  In 
truth,  the  depression  of  the  iron  trade  is 
as  great  oj  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
staples  of  the  kingdom. 

The  number  of  cotton  frames  employed 
by  the  above,  is  from  3,000  to  4,000 
dispersed  over  the  town  and  country  ; 
and  the  number  of  silk  frames  is  about 
1,000.  The  average  earnings  of  the 
cotton  hands  are  from  7 to  10s.  per 
week,  but  many  frames  are  worked  by 
young  persons  both  male  and  female. 
The  silk  hands  earn  about  12s.  or  15s. 

Petrifaction  Manufactory. 

A  manufactory,  at  once  local  and 
elegant,  exists  at  Derby,  which  excites 
the  attention  and  loosens  the  purse-strings 
of  most  strangers.  It  is  the  spar -manu¬ 
factory  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  in  it,  he  con¬ 
verts  the  petrified  sports  of  nature,  in 
the  Derbyshire  hills,  into  the  luxuries  of 
civil  life.  Those  in  London,  who  desire 
to  see  the  products  of  these  works,  may 
behold  them  at  Mawe’s,  in  the  Strand ; 
but  all,  who  visit  Derby,  will  not  fail  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Hall,  who  is  as  courteous 
as  he  is  ingenious.  Amythistine  and 
other  spars,  white  and  variegated  mar¬ 
ble,  alabaster,  &c.  are  here  formed 
in  a  series  of  workshops,  aided  by  a 
steam  engine,  into  vases,  columns, 
obelisks,  &c.  &c.  Tasteful  statuaries 
are  also  employed,  in  converting  the 
same  materials  into  dogs,  horses,  sheep, 
cows.  &c.  for  chimney  ornaments;  and 
Mr.  Hall  has  likewise  imitated  the  best 
vases,  and  some  of  the  structures  of 
Egypt,  with  exact  transcripts  of  their 


inscriptions.  In  these  works,  in  polish¬ 
ing,  sawing,  fashioning,  See.  he  employs' 
numerous  hands ;  and  persons,  whom  he 
may  indulge,  with  a  view  of  the  details, 
will  be  instructed  and  gratified. 

The  Arkwrights. 

Cromford  is  an  immense  establish¬ 
ment;  but  being  inferior  in  magnitude  to 
Belper,  and  of  the  same  description,  I 
forbear  to  enlarge  upon  it.  Here  the  late 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright  established  the 
first  cotton-spinning  mill,  and  from  the 
poverty  of  a  barber’s  apprentice,  became 
one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in  the 
united  kingdom.  The  concern  is  now 
carried  on  by  his  son,  and  I  found  that 
his  work-people  were  in  the  same  state  of 
comfort,  as  those  of  the  Messrs.  Strutt. 

The  present  Mr.  Arkwright,  son  of 
Sir  Richard,  is  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  and  by  the  power  of  unparalleled 
capital  and  habits  of  frugality,  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  wealthy  person  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  I  heard  his  accumulations  esti¬ 
mated  at  six,  eight,  and  even  ten  millions ; 
and  he  spends  but  2  or  £3,000.  per  an¬ 
num.  He  has  eight  chiidren,  and  pro¬ 
vides  liberally  for  them,  and  I  heard 
some  anecdotes  of  his  munificence  to  the 
deserving,  but  do  not  consider  myself  at 
liberty  to  repeat  them.  His  habits  lead 
him  to  continue  in  business,  though  the 
profits  are  now  trifling.  Those  of  his 
father  and  his  own,  formerly,  were  2  or 
300  per  cent,  but  competition  has  now 
rendered  them  nearly  nominal. 

A  Village  Funeral. 

At  Ashford,  my  sympathy  was  strongly 
excited  by  the  procession  of  a  village  fu¬ 
neral,  in  which  the  affections  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  seemed  concerned.  I  found  on  in¬ 
quiry,  that  the  corpse  was  the  wife  of  the 
schoolmaster,  who,  in  her  prime,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  general  esteem,  had 
been  cut  off  in  childbirth.  The  clergy¬ 
man  headed  the  procession.  The  coffin 
was  borne  by  eight  females,  in  white 
hoods  and  scarfs,  and  was  followed  by 
the  unhappy  husband,  who  conferred 
great  effect,  in  the  display  of  his  grief, 
by  carrying  in  his  arms  two  young  chil¬ 
dren,  the  offspring  of  the  deceased.  A 
long  train  of  mourners  followed,  and  1 
question  whether  more  tears  are  shed,  or 
more  sensibility  exhausted,  at  funerals 
accompanied  with  heraldic  pomp,  than  in 
this  simple  display  of  natural  affection. 
I  drew  up  my  horse  as  the  procession 
passed,  and  the  affair  threw  a  gloom  over 
my  spirits,  in  which  it  seemed  as  though 
the  village  at  large  partook.  The  funeral 
group,  with  the  father  and  his  children, 
and  the  sorrowful  countenances  of  "the 
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■well  disposed  population,  would  have 
made  a  beautiful  subject  for  a  sentimental 
painter. 

Leicester ,  Derby ,  and  Nottingham. 

The  present  population  of  these  tri¬ 
angular  midland  towns,  are,  Leicester, 
35,000;  Derby,  ‘22.000;  and  Notting¬ 
ham,  50,000,  in  round  numbers,  and 
this  adds  sufficiently  to  the  last  popula¬ 
tion  returns.  The  proportional  comfort 
in  each,  respectively  is  8,  10,  and  5 — the 
good  taste,  G,  75  and  4 — the  manners, 
5,  8,  and  4 — the  wealth,  4,  G,  and  5 — 
the  style  of  the  towns,  4,  8,  and  2 — the 
industry,  G,  5,  and  8 — the  political  spi¬ 
rit,  4,  3,  and  10 — the  religious  fervour, 
5,  4,  and  10 — the  returns  in  trade,  5,  6, 
and  10 — the  superfices,  6,  4,  and  G — 
the  poverty,  6,  2,  and  10 — the  literarure, 
4,  5,  and  4  —  the  musical  taste,  6,  3, 
and  2.  Of  course,  in  assigning  these 
numbers,  I  may  err  in  a  fraction  ;  but  I 
make  my  determinations  on  my  own  ob¬ 
servations  and  personal  impressions,  after 
diligently  observing  each  place. 


SPIRIT  OP  THE 

public  Hournals. 

THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  APPEARANCE. 

IUr.  Henry  Augustus  Constan¬ 
tine  Stubbs  (or  as  he  distinguished 
himself  on  his  new  visiting  cards,  H.  A. 
C.  Stubbs)  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  one 
of  the  demi-fashionable  squares,  among 
judges,  physicians,  barristers,  and  mer¬ 
chants,  at  the  north  side  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  Being  the  only  lawfully  begotten 
issue  of  his  father,  when  the  frail  Ange¬ 
lina  made  it  impossible  he  should  have 
any  brothers  and  sisters,  he  succeeded,  by 
will,  to  three-fourths  of  the  late  Mr.  Jo¬ 
nathan  Stubbs’s  property,  and,  by  oxalic 
acid,  to  the  remaining  fourth  ;•  the  af¬ 
fair  being  too  sudden  to  permit  of  any 
further  testamentary  dispositions,  or  of 
any  of  those  benevolent  codicils,  which 
sometimes  have  the  effect  of  tapering 
down  primary  bequests,  like  Prior’s  Em¬ 
ma,  44  fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less.”  Upon  a  fair  computation,  after  a 

*  Mr.  Jonathan  Stubbs  retired  from  business 
long  before  he  reached  bis  grand  climacteric,  to 
his  country  house  at  Newington  Butts,  wiih  the 
solid  dignity  of  at  least  half  a  plum.  What 
length  of  years  might  have  been  in  store  for  him, 
if  he  had  regularly  taken  Dr.  James’s  analeptic 
pills,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  not  doing  so, 
he  had  occasion  to  send  the  coachman  one  night 
for  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts.  They  proved  to  be 
oxalic  acid:  and  stomach-pumps  not  being  then 
in  existence,  there  was  an  inevitable  termina¬ 
tion  to  the  existence  of  Mr.  Stubbs  An  ex¬ 
traordinary  sensation, r  as  the  newspapers  have 
it,  was  produced  in  Newington  Butts  by  this 
dreadful  catastrophe. 
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few  trifling  legacies  were  paid,  and  all 
debts  satisfied,  young  Mr.  Stubbs  might 
calculate  his  inheritance,  in  India  stock. 
Bank  stock,  houses,  canal  shares,  and  ex¬ 
chequer  bills,  at  nearly  eighty  thousand 
pounds. 

His  education  had  not  been  neglected; 
that  is  to  say,  bis  father  sent  him,  at  nine 
years  old,  to  one  of  those  suburban  semi¬ 
naries  for  44  young  gentlemen usually 
kept  by  elderly  gentlemen,  who  know 
what  it  is  to  have  been  deprived  of  simi¬ 
lar  advantages  in  their  own  youth.  They 
feel,  therefore,  a  laudable  gratification  in 
enabling  the  rising  generation  to  pluck 
some  of  that  fruit  from  the  tree  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  they  themselves  never  tasted 
at  all.  Here  he  remained  till  he  was 
nearly  seventeen  ;  and  here5  he  acquired 
a  little  French,  a  little  Greek,  a  little 
Latin,  a  little  mathematics,  a  little  logic, 
and  a  little  geography,  44  with  the  use  of 
the  globes.”  In  short,  he  brought  away 
with  him  a  liitle  learning,  for  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  which  his  father  had  not  paid  a  lit¬ 
tle  money.  He  subsequently  enlarged 
his  Lilliputian  stock  of  ideas,  by  assidu¬ 
ously  prosecuting  his  studies  at  home, 
three  days  a-week,  and  three  hours  a-day, 
when  he  was  attended  by  masters  in  elo¬ 
cution,  Italian,  boxing,  fencing,  and  the 
other  sciences.  This  eager  cultivation  of 
his  mind  he  pursued  till  he  was  two  and 
twenty,  and  then  took  his  station  in  about 
the  third  degree  of  fashionable  society,  as 
a  scholar  and  a  man  of  taste.  His  father 
had  determined  he  should  be  a  gentle - 
man ,  and  therefore  very  properly  guard¬ 
ed  against  the  44  anachronism,”  as  he 
used  to  call  it,  of  giving  him  a  profes¬ 
sion.  It  is  believed,  (at  least  it  has  been 
inculcated,)  that  there  exists,  in  every 
human  mind,  a  master,  or  iuling  passion 
• — a  predominating  inclination  towards 
some  particular  object  or  pursuit.  Mr. 
Henry  Augustus  Constantine  Stubbs,  was 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
like  the  rest  of  his  species.  He  had  his 
iuling  passion,  and,  but  that  his  father 
had  made  him  a  gentleman,  he  was 
sure  nature  had  intended  him  for  the  Ros¬ 
cius  of  his  age.  From  his  earliest  child¬ 
hood,  when  he  used  to  recite,  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  44  Pity  the  sorrows 
of  a  poor  old  man”  and  astonish  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  porter  (who  had  a  turn  that  way 
himself)  with  his  knowing,  all  by  hearty 
44  My  name  is  Norval,  on  the  Grampian 
hills,” — to  his  more  matured  efforts  of, 
44  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  sig- 
niors,”  or,  44  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no 
prisoners,” — the  idea  of  being  an  actor 
had  constantly  fascinated  his  imagina¬ 
tion. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
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theatrical  ardour,  that  Mr,  Stubbs  eagerly- 
cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  trage¬ 
dians,  comedians,  managers,  and  dram¬ 
atic  writers.  It  was  his  supreme  delight 
to  have  them  at  his  table;  and  as  he  kept 
a  good  table,  gave  good  wines,  and  ex¬ 
celled  in  his  cuisine ,  it  was  a  delight  he 
could  command  whenever  he  chose.  He 
had  the  entre ,  also,  of  the  green-room  at 
both  theatres,  and  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  feuds,  rivalries,  ma¬ 
nagerial  oppressions,  intrigues,  burlesque 
dignity,  and  solemn  plausibilities,  of  that 
mimic  world.  Living  thus  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  electrical,  as  it  were,  with  ex¬ 
citement,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  by  de¬ 
grees,  he  became  less  and  less  sensitive 
with  regard  to  that  ambiguous  difficulty 
which  had  hitherto  impeded  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  nearest  his  heart. 

It  happened  one  morning  while  Mr. 
Stubbs  was  sipping  his  chocolate  and 
reading,  in  the  Morning  Post,  a  criti¬ 
cism  upon  a  new  tragedy  which  had  been 
most  righteously  damned  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  that  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Peaess, 

the  manager  of -  theatre  dropped 

In.  After  the  usual  salutations  were  ex¬ 
changed,  and  Mr.  Peaess  had  remarked 
that  it  was  a  fine  morning,  and  Mr. 
Stubbs  had  added  that  it  was  a  windy 
one,  Mr.  Stubbs  fell  into  a  brown  study. 
His  mind  laboured  with  a  gigantic  pur¬ 
pose.  It  was  a  moment  on  which  hung 
indescribable  consequences. — Shall  I  ? 
Will  he?  Yes! — yes! — And  he  did! 
He  imparted  to  his  friend,  the  manager, 
his  resolution  to  make  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  He  fixed  upon  Hamlet, 
chiefly  because  the  character  was  so  ad¬ 
mirably  diversified  by  Shakspeare,  that 
it  presented  opportunities  for  the  display 
of  an  equal  diversity  of  talent  in  its  re¬ 
presentative. 

He  made  no  secret  of  his  intention 
among  his  friends,  and  one,  in  particular, 
was  privy  to  his  whole  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  This  was  Mr.  ABCrab,  a  pungent 
little  personage,  whose  occasional  petu¬ 
lance  and  acrimony,  however  they  might 
rankle  and  fester  in  more  sensitive  na¬ 
tures,  were  never  known  to  curdle  the 
bland  consciousness  of  self-esteem  which 
dwelt,  like  a  perpetual  spring,  upon  the 
mind  of  Air.  Stubbs.  Air.  APCrab  was 
himself  an  amateur  actor  ;  he  had  also 
written  a  tolerably  successful  comedy,  as 
well  as  an  unsuccessful  tragedy  ;  and  he 
was,  besides,  a  formidable  critic,  whose 
scalping  strictures,  in  a  weekly  journal, 
were  the  terror  of  all  authors  and  actors 
who  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
dispense  turtle  and  champagne. 

Mr.  Stubbs,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
considered  himself  a  profound  reader  of 


Shakspeare,  and  believed  he  had  discover¬ 
ed  many  hitherto  concealed  beauties  in 
the  wonderful  productions  of  that  writer. 
He  prided  himself,  too,  upon  the  critical 
acumen  and  philosophical  penetration 
with  which  he  had  elicited  various  quali¬ 
ties  intended  by  the  poet  to  belong  to  his 
characters ;  and  he  had  often  said  if  he 
had  been  an  actor  he  should  have  esta¬ 
blished  quite  a  new  method  of  playing 
several  of  them.  He  was  now  about  to 
become  an  actor,  and  he  resolved,  in  bis 
very  first  essay,  to  introduce  one  of  his 
novelties,  or  new  readings.  What  this 
was,  will  be  best  explained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  conversation,  which  took  place  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  Air.  Al‘Crab  upon  the 
subject. 

“  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  ADCrab,” 
said  Stubbs,  taking  down  a  volume  of 
Shakspeare  from  his  shelves,  u  depend 
upon  it,  I  am  borne  out  in  my  opinion, 
novel  as  it  is,  by  the  text  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  author  himself ;  and  I  shall  stuff  the 
character  when  I  play  it.  I  maintain 

Hamlet  ought  to  be” - -  “  A  Falstaff 

in  little,  I  suppose,”  interrupted  M^Crab. 
“  No,”  rejoined  Stubbs,  u  he  should  not 
be  exactly  corpulent — but  rather  embon - 
point ,  as  the  saying  is — -sleek — plumpish 
— in  good  condition  as  it  were.” 

“  You  talk  of  the  text  of  Shakspeare 
as  your  authority,”  replied  ADCrab, — 
u  I  will  appeal  to  the  text  too — and  I 
will  take  the  description  of  Hamlet  by 
Ophelia,  after  her  interview  with  him. 
What  is  her  language  ? 

‘  Oh  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o’erthrown  ! 

The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state: 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  oi  form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers.' 

This  eulogium  paints  in  distinct  colours 
what  should  be  the  personation  of  Ham¬ 
let  on  the  stage.  It  demands,  not  a  little 
fellow,  five  feet  five,  by  three  feet  four, 
as  you  will  be,  if  you  stuff  the  character 
as  you  call  it,  but  rather  what  Hamlet 
himself  describes  his  father  to  have  been, 

•  A  combination,  and  a  form  indeed. 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.’ 

“  Never  mind  my  height,”  said  Stubbs, 
elevating  his  head,  and  raising  his  chin 
an  inch  or  two  out  of  his  neckcloth. — 
u  Garrick,  you  know,  was  none  so  tall ; 
and  yet  I  fancy  he  was  considered  a  tole¬ 
rably  good  actor  in  his  day.  But  you 
remember  the  lines  of  Charles  Churchill, 

'  There  are,  who  think  the  stature  all  in  all. 

Nor  like  a  hero  if  he  is  not  tall. 

The  feeling  sense  all  other  wants  supplies — 

I  rate  no  actor’s  merit  from  his  size. 

Superior  height  requires  superior  grace, 

And  what's  a  giant  with  a  vacant  face  • 

“  Very  true,”  answered  M‘Crab,  rtand, 
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to  follow  up  your  theory,  were  I  asked, 
what  is  an  actor  ?  I  should  answer, 

*  ’Tia  he  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains  : 
Cau  make  me  feel  each  passion  l  hat  he  feigns ; 
Enrage,  compose  with  more  than  magic  art, — 
With  pity  and  with  horror  tear  my  heart.’ 

Hut,  corner  let  me  hear  your  reasons  for 
believing  that  Hamlet  ought  to  be  a  portly 
gentleman.  I  see  you  are  ready  with 
them.” 

“  I  am,”  said  Stubbs,  “  and  I’ll  bet 
the  receipts  of  the  house,  on  my  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  against  those  of  your  next  co¬ 
medy,  that  I  convince  you  I  am  right 
before  I  have  done.  Now,  mark, —  or,  as 
Horatio  says, 

‘  Season  your  admiration  for  awhile, 

VViih  an  attent  ear,  till  I  may  deliver. 

Upon  the  witness  of  these  same  pages, 
i  his  marvel  u>  yon.’ 

Ha  !  ha  !  that  is  apt,”  continued  Mr. 
Stubbs,  with  a  simper. 

44  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear,”  added 
]VI‘Crab — <4  I  hope  that’s  apt  too.” 

44  If?”  said  Mr.  Stubbs,  looking  ex¬ 
ceedingly  grave,  “  if,  I  say,  we  take  the 
first  soliloquy  of  Hamlet  —  almost  the 
first  words  he  utters — we  shall  find  a 
striking  allusion  to  his  habit  of  body  ; 
and  not  only  shall  we  he  struck  by  the 
allusion,  but,  I  contend,  the  whole  force 
and  meaning  of  the  passage  are  lost, 
unless  the  speaker  can  lay  his  hands  upon 
a  goodly  paunch,  as  he  exclaims, 

Oh!  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew.’ 

We  are  not  to  suppose  Hamlet  speaks 
metaphorically,  but  physically  ;  and  his 
corporeal  appearance  should  be  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  words.  He  is  already  weary 
of  the  world — he  wishes  to  die — but  4  the 
Everlasting  has  fixed  his  canon  against 
^//-slaughter,’  and,  therefore,  he  prays 
for  natural  dissolution,  by  any  wasting 
disease,  which  may  4  thaw’  and  dissolve  his 
4  too  too  solid  flesh.’  This,  perhaps,  you 
will  consider  merely  conjectural  criticism  : 
plausible,  but  not  demonstrative.  I  own 
it  has  a  higher  character  in  my  eyes  ;  and, 
unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  even  the 
ghost  of  his  own  father  glances  at  his 
adipose  tendency,  when  he  says, 

‘  I  find  thee  apt 

But  duller  shnuldst  tliou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roois  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  s  wharf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this.’ 

That  is,  according  to  my  reading,  4  fat 
as  thou  art,  thou  wouldst  be  duller  than 
the  fat  weed  of  Lethe  if  you  did  not  be¬ 
stir  youiself  in  this  business.’  Observe, 
too,  with  what  propriety  Shakspeare  has 
here  employed  the  word  4  stir,’  it  being  a 
well-known  fact  that  corpulent  persons 
have  a  strong  disinclination  to  locomotion. 
And  Hamlet  himself,  (in  his  interview 


with  HosencranLz  and  Guildenslern ,) 
makes  a  pointed  allusion  to  the  indolence 
and  lethargy  which  so  commonly  accom¬ 
pany  obesity.  4  i  have  of  late,’  he  says, 
4  but  wherefore  I  know  not,  lost  all  my 
inirlh ,  foregone  all  custom  oj  exercises , 
and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my 
disposition,’  &c.  &c.  Now  what  is  this,  I 
would  fain  know,  if  it  be  not  the  natural 
complaint  of  a  man  suffering  under  the 
oppression  of  too  much  fiesh  ?  or,  as  he 
afterwards  expresses  it,  with  another  al¬ 
lusion  to  his  fatness,  4  to  grunt  and  sweat , 
under  a  weary  life  ?’  You  have  quoted 
the  language  of  Ophelia  in  support  of  the 
common  notions  with  regard  to  the  per¬ 
sonation  of  this  character  ;  but  you  for¬ 
get  the  remarkable  expression  she  uses 
when  describing  to  her  father  the  unex¬ 
pected  visit  of  4  Lord  Hamlet,’  while  she 
was  4  sewing  in  her  closet : 

*  At  last,  a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm, 

And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, 
Ho  raised  a  sigh  si  piteous  and  profound. 

As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 

A nd  end  his  being.’ 

What  say  you  to  this  ? — II is  bulk  !  The 
sigh  was  so  profound,  that  it  seemed  to 
shatter  even  his  bulk  !  I  fancy  I  might 
rest  my  case  here,  and  win  my  wager,  eh  ? 
But  I  am  too  skilful  a  general  to  throw 
away  my  strength  at  the  beginning  of  a 
battle.  If  I  have  not  already  beaten  you 
from  your  last  strong  hold — from  your 
last  defence — I  have  a  corps  de  reserve , 
which  will  at  once  decide  the  victory. 
\  ou  remember  the  concluding  scene,  I 
suppose — the  fencing  bout  between  Ham¬ 
let  and  Laertes  ?  What  do  you  think  of 
the  following  little  bit  of  dialogue  ? 

‘  T aeries. —  A  touch — a  (ouch,— I  do  confess. 
King. — Our  son  shall  win. 

Queen.— He's  fat  and  scant  ot  breath.  Here, 
Hamltt,  lake  my  napkin — rub  thy  brows 
- Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face!’ 

Do  you  not  imagine  you  see  the  pursy 
Prince,  puffing  and  blowing  and  sweating 
with  the  exertion  he  had  made,  and 
4  larding  the  lean  earth,’  like  another 
Falstaff  almost  ?  Nay,  the  very  words, 

4  Come  let  me  wipe  thy  face,’  are  address¬ 
ed  by  Doll  Tearsheet  to  Falstaff,  when 
he  was  heated  by  his  pursuit  of  Pistol : — 

4  Alas,  poor  ape,  how  thou  sweatest ! 
Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face.’  Hem  !” 
(quoth  Mr.  Henry  Augustus  Constantine 
Stubbs)  44  I  have  done — and  pause  for  a 
reply.” 

44  You'll  be  horribly  laughed  at,”  said 
M'Crab,  4'  if  you  do  make  Hamlet  a  fat 
little  fellow.” 

44  Shall  I  ?”  exclaimed  Stubbs,  with  a 
contented  chuckle,  and  rubbing  his  hands 
44  shall  I  be  horribly  laughed  at  ?” 

“  Ay,”  replied  M4Crab,  44  and  glori¬ 
ously  gibbetted  the  next  day,  in  all  the 
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* 

papers,  for  your  Sancho  Panza  exhibi¬ 
tion.” 

44  Pooh  !”  ejaculated  Stubbs,  44  pooh  ! 
pooh  !  what  care  I  for  the  rascally  pa¬ 
pers  ?  Don’t  I  know  what  sort  of  critics 
they  are  who  guide  the  public  taste,  and 
fulminate  their  mighty  we  in  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper.” 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


LONDON  LYRICS. 

THH  AUCTIONEER’S  ODE  TO  MERCURY. 

Air. —A  German  Bravura. 

Hermes,  god  of  cheats  and  chatter, 

Wave  thy  smooth  caduceus  here — 

Now  that,  pulpit-propp’d,  I  flatter ; 
Hermes,  god  of  cheats  and  chatter. 

Smile,  oh  smile  on  Mr.  Smatter, 

Aid  an  humble  Auctioneer ! 

Wave  thy  smooth  caduceus  here,] 

O’er  an  humble  Auctioneer  ! 

With  its  virtues  tip  my  hammer, 

Model  my  Grammar, 

Nor  let  me  stammer. 

First,  here’s  Sackbut’s  Song  of  Slaughter; 
Verse  ami  prose,  the  Laureat  Otter, 

Floats  along,  diluting  song 
In  milk  and  water. 

Next  (who’ll  buy  ?)  here’s  Love  in  Little, 
Smooth  as  glass  and  eke  as  brittle; 

Here  are  posies,  lilies,  roses, 

Cupid’s  slumbers — out  in  numbers, 

Routing,  fretting,  fly-not-yet  ing, 

Rosa’s  lip  and  Rosa  s  sigh— 

For  one  pound  six— who’ll  buy,  who’ll  buy  ? 
Here’s  Doctor  Aikin,  Sims  on  Baking, 

Booth  in  Cato  quoting  Plato, 

Jacob  Tonson,  Doctor  Johnson, 

Russia  binding,  touch  and  try — 

Nothing  bid — who’ll  buy,  who'll  buy  ? 
Here’s  Mr.  Hayley,  Doctor  Paley, 

Arthur  Murphy,  Tommy  Durfey, 

Mrs.  Trimmer’s  little  Primer, 

Buckram  binding,  touch  and  try — 

Nothing  bid — who’ll  buy,  who’ll  buy  ? 
Here’s  Colley  Cibber,  Bruce  the  fibber, 
Plays  of  Cherry,  ditto  Merry, 

Tickle,  Mickle, 

When  1  bow  and  when  I  wriggle, 

With  a  simper  and  a  giggle, 

Ears  regaling,  bidders  nailing, 

Ladies  utter  in  a  flutter — 

“  Mister  Smatter,  how  you  chatter, 

Dear,  how  clever !  well,  I  never 
Heard  so  eloquent  a  man  !” 

Tropes  purloining,  graces  coining. 

Glibly  1,  without  repentance,  1,1 
Clip  each  sentence. 

But,  to  give  each  lot  its  station, 

Ere  from  pulpit  I  dismount 
God  of  recapitulation, 

Hermes,  aid  me  while  I  count — 

Aikiu,  Baking.  Cato,  Plato, 

Cibber,  Fibber — Cherry,  Merry, 

Hayley,  Paley — Seeker,  Decker, 

Tickle,  Mickle— Tonson,  Johnson, 

Literary  Caliban. 

Forty-seven  !  Oh,  far  too  thrifty — 
Thank’ee,  Ma’am— two  places— fifty  ! 

Must  it  go  ?  oh,  surely  no ! 

Only  eye  me,  then  deny  me. 

When  I  bow  and  when  I  wriggle. 

With  a  simper  and  a  giggle. 

Ears  regaling,  bidders  nailing, 

Ladies  utter  in  a  flutter — 

“  Mister  Smatter,  how  you  chatter — 

Dear,  how  clever!  well  J  never 
Heard  so  eloquent  a  man  !” 


Tongue  of  Mentor,  lungs  of  Stentor, 

Hermes,  thou  hast  made  mine  own. 

Cox  and  Robins  own,  with  sobbings, 

I’m  the  winner :  Dyke  and  Skinner 
Never  caught  so  glib  a  tone. 

Dull  and  misty,  Squibb  and  Christie, 

When  I  mount  look  pale  and  wan — 

Going,  going,  going— gone! 

New  Monthly  Sfatgozine. 


Spirit  of  Hiscohevp. 

Altitude  of  certain  Buildings. 

metres. 


The  highest  Pyramid  in  Egypt-  -  146 
The  Cathedral  at  Anvers  -  -  -  -  144 
The  Cathedral  at  Strasburg  -  -  -  142 
The  Steeple  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Vi¬ 
enna,  (Austria)  -  --  --  --  -  13d 
The  Steeple  of  St.  Martin,  at  Land- 

shut . 137 

St.  Peter’s,,  at  Rome  -------  132 

The  Steeple  of  St.  Michael,  at 
Hamboro’ -  -  --  --  --  --  -  130.5 
The  Steeple  of  St.  Peter,  at  Ham¬ 
boro’  ------------  -  Ilf) 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  at  London  »  109.7 
The  Cathedral  of  Ulm  -  -  -  -  -  -  109.4 
The  Cathedral  of  Milan  -----  109 

The  Tower  of  the  Asinelli,  at  Bo¬ 
logna  . 107 

The  Dome  of  the  Invalids,  at  Paris  105 
The  Cathedral  of  Magdebourg  -  -  101.6 
The  Cupola  of  the  Pantheon,  at 
Paris  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  79 

The  Balustrade  of  Notre  Dame,  at 
Paris  -  --  -- . .  06 


The  metre  is  39.37  inches.— From  the 
French. 

Prevention  of  Fire  in  Theatres . 

In  consequence  of  the  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  of  fires  in  theatres,  particular  pre¬ 
cautions  have  been  taken  with  the  theatre 
of  the  Port  St.  Martin,  at  Paris.  A  thick 
wall  of  hewn  stone  separates  the  audience 
part  from  the  .scenic  part  of  the  house ; 
all  the  doors  in  it  are  of  iron,  and  may  be 
shut  instantly,  in  case  of  fire  ;  finally,  the 
insulation  of  the  spectators  from  the  stage 
is  made  perfect  by  means  of  a  screen  of 
plates  of  iron,  which  falls  down  before 
the  stage.  This  scieen,  which  weighs 
between  1,200  and  1,300  pounds,  is  easily 
worked  by  two  men,  and  slides  up  and 
down  upon  guides,  so  as  readily  to  take 
its  place.  Besides  these  precautions,  re¬ 
servoirs  of  water  are  established  in  the 
roof,  which  may  be  connected,  when  ne¬ 
cessary,  with  vessels  of  compressed  air, 
and  made  to  throw  a  powerful  jet  over  a 
very  large  part  of  the  building. — French 
Paper. 

Tanning. 

A  tanner,  named  Rapedius,  of  Bern 
C'astel,  on  the  Moselle,  has  discovered  a 
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new  species  of  tan  proper  for  dressing 
leather.  It  is  the  plant  known  by  the 
name  of  Bilberry  or  Whortleberry,  (Vac- 
cinium  Myrtilus  or  I\Iy rtillis, )  which 
should  be  gathered  in  spring,  because  at 
this  season  it  dries  more  readily,  and  is 
more  easily  ground.  Three  pounds  and 
a  half  of  this  tan  suffice  for  dressing  a 
pound  of  leather,  while  six  pounds  are 
required  from  the  oak  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  By  this  new  process,  tan¬ 
ners  can  gain  four  months  out  of  the  time 
required  for  preparing  strong  leather.  A 
commission  having  been  appointed  at 
Treves  to  examine  the  leather  so  pre¬ 
pared,  reported,  that  they  had  never  seen 
any  as  good,  and  that  every  pair  of  shoes 
made  therefrom  lasts  two  months  more 
than  what  are  manufactured  from  common 
leather ;  that  the  skin  of  the  neck,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  work,  becomes  strong  and 
elastic  like  that  of  the  other  parts.  The 
shrub  should  not  be  pulled  up,  but  cut 
with  a  bill,  to  obtain  the  reproduction  of 
the  plant  the  following  year.  When  cut, 
damp  does  not  deteriorate  it,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  oak  bark,  wffiich  loses  ten 
per  cent,  of  its  value  by  being  wetted.— 
From  the  French. 

Spiders. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  gossamer  threads  thrown  out 
by  these  insects  are  in  an  excited  state  of 
electricity  :  their  divergent  state  would 
seem  to  imply  they  were  ;  for  there  seems 
to  be  no  other  natural  cause  which  could 
prevent  them  from  coming  together,  espe¬ 
cially  before  the  insect  had  left  its  resting- 
place.  If  electric,  then  neighbouring  bo¬ 
dies,  as  the  han£  or  branches  of  a  tree,  or 
a  stick,  &c.,  would  attract  them ;  but 
care  would  be  required  in  making  the 
experiment,  from  the  readiness  with  which 
these  threads  would  move  upon  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  air.  If  electric,  then  it  would 
be  important  to  know  whether  they  were 
positive  or  negative ;  which  their  attrac¬ 
tion,  or  repulsion,  by  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax,  rubbed  on  the  sleeve  of  a  coat,  would 
at  once  determine.  It  is  well  known  that 
these  threads  are  almost  perfect  insulators 
of  electricity,  and  would  retain  a  charged 
state  for  a  long  time  in  a  dry  sunny  at¬ 
mosphere — Braude's  Journal. 

Method  of  obtaining  Roses  of  all  hinds 
twice  in  the  Year. 

The  following  directions,  by  M.  Dou- 
ette  Richardot,  are  to  enable  the  amateur 
to  gather  as  fine  roses  in  September  as  he 
did  in  the  preceding  June: — 1.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  first  flowering,  the  shrub 
is  to  be  deprived  of  every  leaf,  and  those 
branches  which  have  borne  roses  cut  so 


that  only  two  or  three  buds  shall  remain. 
The  cutting  of  the  weaker  branches  may 
be  in  a  less  degree.  If  the  weather  be 
dry  when  the  leaves  are  removed,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  thoroughly  water  the  stem, 
for  several  days,  with  the  rose  of  the  wa¬ 
tering-pot  :  in  this  way  the  sap  will  not 
be  arrested.  2.  Then  the  brush  is  to  be 
used,  and  the  rose  tree  well  cleansed  by 
it,  so  that  all  mouldiness  shall  disappear  : 
this  operation  is  very  easy  after  an  abun¬ 
dant  rain.  3.  The  earth  about  the  rose 
tree  is  to  be  disturbed,  and  then  twenty- 
four  sockets  of  cahves’  feet  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  earth  round  the  stem,  and  about 
four  inches  distant  from  it.  The  hoofs 
of  young  calves  are  the  best,  and  give  a 
vivid  colour  and  agreeable  perfume  to  the 
roses.  These  are  to  be  placed  with  the 
points  downwards,  so  that  the  cups  shall 
be  nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  plant  well  surrounded. 
This  operation  is  to  be  repeated  in  the 
November  following.  These  hoofs,  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  rain  or  the  waterings,  form 
an  excellent  manure,  which  hastens  the 
vegetation,  and  determines  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  flowers.  4.  Two  waterings  per 
week  will  suffice  in  ordinary  weather,  and 
they  should  be  made  with  the  rose  of  the 
watering-pot,  so  that  the  hoofs  may  be 
filled  ;  but,  if  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  water  the  plants  every 
evening  ;  and  in  the  latter  case  it  will  be 
necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  direct  the 
stream  of  water  on  to  the  head  of  the  tree. 
— From  the  French. 

American  Sea-Serpent. 

Mr.  Samuel  Mitchell  has,  in  his  “  Sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Progress  of  Natural  Science 
for  the  last  few  Years,”  given  an  amusing 
account  of  the  progress  of  sea-serpentism. 
It  was  read  before  the  New  York  Lyceum, 
and  is  inserted  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Science,  although  not  thought  conclu¬ 
sive  by  its  learned  editor.  Dr.  Silliman. 
The  first  sea-serpent  was  a  steam-boat, 
which,  being  established  at  Boston  to 
coast  along  the  shore,  and  from  its  powers 
and  capabilities  competent  to  injure  the 
business  of  small  boats,  was  described  as 
a  sea-serpent  that  had  been  seen  off  Na- 
hant  and  Gloucester,  and  had  probably 
come  there  to  consume  all  the  small  fish 
in  the  place.  This  was  received  by  many 
as  a  serious  account,  and  believed  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Another  sea-serpent  history  arose  from 
the  circumstance,  that  a  small  sloop,  called 
the  Sea-Serpent,  having  been  passed  by 
another  vessel,  the  captain  of  the  latter, 
when  asked,  upon  his  arrival  at  home,  for 
news,  said  he  had  seen  a  sea-serpent,  and 
then  described  its  bunches  on  the  back, 
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the  action  of  its  tail,  and  other  parts  ;  all 
of  which  being  understood  literally,  ac¬ 
tually  appeared  in  print,  as  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  the  animal. 

Then  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  the  bony 
scaled  pike  was  taken  for  part  of  a  sea- 
serpent's  hide.  A  speckled  mother  duck, 
with  a  numerous  brood  of  young  ones 
swimming  after  her  in  a  line  on  Lake 
Ontario,  was  described  as  the  sea-serpent 
itself.  And  from  such  occurrences  as 
these,  perhaps,  mingled  with  careless  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  motions  and  appearances 
of  porpuses,  basking  sharks,  and  balae- 
nopterous  whales,  appears  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  every  thing  that  has  been  said  about 
American  sea-serpents — Braude's  Jour. 


A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shaksfeare. 

ELEGANT  COMPLIMENT. 

A  French  officer,  having  arrived  at  the 
court  of  Vienna,  the  empress,  knowing 
that  he  had  seen  the  Princess  de  ***, 
asked  him  if  he  thought  this  princess 
was,  as  reported,  the  handsomest  person 
in  the  world  ?  44  Madam,”  replied  the 

officer,  44 1  thought  so  yesterday.” 

Should  women  sit  in  parliament, 

A  thing  unprecedented, 

A  great  part  of  the  nation,  then 
Would  be  Miss-Represented. 


ON  A  STONE  IN  THE  WALL  OP 
CHISWICK  CHURCHYARD. 

This  wall  was  made  at  ye  charges  of  ye 
Right  Honorable  and  trulie  pious  Lorde 
Francis  Russell,  Earle  of  Bedford,  out  of 
true  zeale  and  care  for  ye  keeping  of  this 
church-yard,  and  ye  wardrobe  of  Godd's 
saint*,  whose  bodies  lay  theirin  buried 
from  violation  by  swine ,  and  other  pro- 
phanation _ So  witnesseth  William  Wal¬ 
ker,  Vo.  a.d.  1623.  O.  W. 

A  singular  custom  was  formerly  ob¬ 
served  in  the  city  of  Middelburg,  in  the 
Netherlands.  When  any  inhabitant  died, 
a  bundle  of  straw  was  placed  before  the 
house,  with  the  ears  towards  the  street,  if 
the  deceased  was  a  man  ;  but  towards  the 
house,  if  a  woman.  G.  W.  N. 


SINGULAR  SUICIDE. 

In  1767}  a  gentleman,  named  Daveis, 
(who  was  descended  from  Sir  Robert  Ha¬ 
vers,  of  Roughham,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  bart.)  died  at  the  Angel  Inn, 
Islington,  by  poison.  A  card,  which  he 
was  seen  to  wiite  a  few  hours  before  his 
death,  contained  the  following  words  : — . 
44  Descended  from  an  ancient  and  ho¬ 


nourable  family,  I  have,  for  fifteen  years 
past,  suffered  more  indigence  than  ever 
gentleman  before  submitted  to.  I  am 
neglected  by  my  acquaintance,  traduced 
by  my  enemies,  and  insulted  by  the  vul¬ 
gar.”  Beneath  the  above  was  written  : — 

44  Of  laudanum,  an  ample  dose 
Must  all  my  present  ills  compose  ; 

But  the  best  of  laudanum  all, 

I  want ;  not  resolution,  but  a  ball.” 

G.  W.  N. 


POLYGAMY. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Turks  avoid 
answering  questions  put  to  them  concern¬ 
ing  their  religion,  to  prevent  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  criticism  and  raillery.  A  lady 
of  quality  reproached  a  Turkish  ambas¬ 
sador,  on  the  Mahometan  religion  allowing 
them  to  have  several  wives.  The  ambas¬ 
sador,  without  entering  into  any  discus¬ 
sion,  replied,  44  It  permits  it.  that  we  may 
be  able  to  find  in  several,  all  the  graces 
which  are  concentrated  in  you  alone.” 


John  Dae  ns,  merchant  and  citizen  of 
Antwerp,  having  lent  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  a  million  of  gold,  invited  his  majesty 
to  dinner.  After  a  royal  entertainment, 
he  threw  the  emperor’s  bond  into  a  fire 
made  of  cinnamon.  G.  W.  N. 
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To  lofiy  Harkow  now. — Thomson 

IIarrow-on-tiie-Hill  was  a  place  of 
some  consideration,  even  before  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  scholastic  establishment 
which  now  forms  its  principal  boast. 
The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  an 
occasional  residence  here,  in  the  centuries 
briefly  succeeding  the  Norman  Conquest; 
and  they  obtained  for  the  inhabitants  a 
weekly  market,  long  since  fallen  into 
disuse. 

The  Free  Grammar  School  of  Har¬ 
row,  which  now  ranks  amongst  the  eight 
great  schools  of  England,*  like  most 
foundations  of  a  similar  nature,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  small  beginning.  In  the 
14th  year  of  Elizabeth,  John  Lyon,  a 
wealthy  yeoman,  of  Preston,  in  this  pa¬ 
rish,  procured  letters  patent,  and  special 
license  from  the  crown,  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  school,  to  which  for  many 
years,  he  only  contributed  the  sum  of  30 
marks  annually  ;  but  in  the  year  1590, 

*  The  eight  principal  public  schools  of  the 
kingdom  nre  considered  to  be  those  of  Win¬ 
chester;  Westminster,  Eton;  Harrow;  the 
Charter  House ;  Merchant  'Tailor’s ;  St.  Paul's  ; 
and  Rugby. 

Vol.  XIII.  S 


he  developed  his  full  intentions,  provided 
for  their  observance,  and  drew  up  a  code 
of  regulations  for  the  foundation.  Among 
these  provisions  the  following  are  curiously 
characteristic  of  the  times  :  —The  founder 
expresses  his  intention  to  build  “  meete 
and  convenient  Roomes  for  the  said 
Schoole  Mr  and  Usher  to  inhabite  and 
dwell  in  ;  as  also  a  large  and  convenient 
Schoole  House,  with  a  chimney  in  it. 
And,  alsoe,  a  cellar  under  the  said 
Roomes  and  Schoole  House,  to  lay  in 
wood  and  coales  ;”  the  master’s  salary  he 
fixes  at  £26.  13s.  4 d.  per  annum,  besides 
£3.  6s.  fid.  on  the  1st  of  May,  towards 
his  provision  of  fuel;  the  usher's  at 
£13.  65.  8 d.  with  £3.  6.9.  8 d.  for  fuel. 
The  founder  declares  his  desire  that  the 
School  shall  consist  of  a  “  meete  and  con¬ 
venient  number  of  schollers,  as  well  of 
poor,  to  be  taught  freely,”  (which  privi¬ 
lege  he  confines  to  the  children  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Harrow  ;)  u  as  of  others,'  to 
be  received  for  ye  further  profittand  com- 
moditie  of  the  schoole-master.”  The  re¬ 
gulations  provide  for  the  government  of 
the  school  with  curious  minuteness,  and 
describe  the  number  of  forms  ;  the  books 
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and  exercises  allotted  to  each  ;  the  mode 
of  correction  ;  the  hours  of  attendance  ; 
and  the  vacations  and  play  days.  They 
extend  even  to  the  amusements  of  the 
scholars,  which  are  confined  to  44  driving 
a  top,  tossing  a  hand-ball,  running  and 
shooting.”  For  the  purpose  of  this  latter 
exercise,  all  parents  are  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  their  children  with  44  bowstrings, 
shafts,  and  bresters.”  In  consequence  of 
this  regulation  it  was  usual  to  hold  an 
annual  exhibition  of  Archery,  on  August 
4,  when  the  scholars  contended  for  a  sil¬ 
ver  arrow.'*  Within  the  last  fifty  years 
this  custom  has  been  abolished,  and  in 
its  room  has  been  substituted  the  delivery 
of  annual  orations  before  the  assembled 
Governors. 

Such  was  the  establishment  of  this  ce¬ 
lebrated  seminary  ;  and  in  the  humble 
character  of  a  parochial  Free  School  it 
long  remained,  unknown  except  in  its 
own  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
buildings  appertaining  to  the  School  are 
not  of  an  ornamental  character.  The 
original  School-house  represented  in  our 
engraving,  has  undergone  no  external 
alteration  except  the  necessary  repairs. 
It  is  a  building  of  red  brick,  having  on 
the  top  a  lion,  the  rebus  of  the  founder’s 
name.  In  the  original  arrangement  of 
the  interior,  the  lower  portions  only  were 
used  as  school-rooms  ;  the  middle  floor 
formed  the  residence  of  the  master  and 
usher,  then  the  only  teachers  ;  whilst  the 
upper  story  consisted  of  writing  schools. 
The  whole  of  the  building  is  now  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  exercises  of  the  school, 
the  pupils  studying  their  lessons  at  the 
houses  of  their  tutors,  and  assembling 
here  for  the  purpose  of  examination. 

Harrow  is  consecrated  ground  ;  and 
we  could  easily  select  a  long  list  of  illus¬ 
trious  men  educated  within  its  walls. 
The  first  classical  mention  of  Harrow  as 
a  school,  is  by  William  Baxter,  the 
learned  author  of  the  Glossary,  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  several  of  the  classics,  who  was 
educated  here.  Dr.  Bennet,  Bishop  of 
Cloyne  ;  Sir  William  Jones  ;  Dr.  Parr, 
who  was  born  at  Harrow  ;  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B. 
Sheridan  ;  Mr.  Perceval,  and  Lord  By¬ 
ron — shine  forth  in  this  list.  Earl  Spen¬ 
cer  ;  the  Marquess  of  Hastings ;  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen ;  and  Mr.  Peel  were 
likewise  educated  here. 

The  greatest  number  of  scholars  who 
have  been  at  any  one  time  at  Harrow, 
was  in  the  year  1804,  when  the  number 
of  students  amounted  to  353.  The  pre¬ 
sent  master  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler. 

*  We  have  often  seen  an  etching  of  this  ex¬ 
hibition. 


DR.  JOHNSON’S  RESIDENCE,  IN 
BOLT  COURT. 

( For  the  Mirror ) 

It  perhaps  is  not  generally  known,  that 
the  residence  of  the  great  44  leviathan  cf 
literature,”  situate  in  Bolt-court,  Fleet- 
street,  was  consumed  by  the  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  Messrs.  Bensley’s  premises  a  few 
years  ago ;  and  that  there  are  now  no  os¬ 
tensible  traces  of  the  doctor's  city  retreat, 
save  the  site.  The  only  vestige  of  the 
house  is  a  piece  of  grotesquely  carved 
wood,  which  ornamented  the  centre  of  the 
doorway,  and  which  is  now  in  possession 
of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Part  of  the  new  printing-office,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Mills  and  Co.,  occupies  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  site,  and  the  remainder  forms 
a  receptacle  for  coals.  As  if  learning 
loved  to  linger  amidst  the  forsaken  haunts 
of  departed  genius,  the  place  is  still  the 
scene  of  those  efforts  in  propagating 
knowledge,  without  which  it  would  be  a 
sealed  book.  When  looking  upon  the 
scene  which  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
presence  and  labours,  the  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows,  of  such  a  man,  how  interesting  are 
our  reflections,  marred  as  they  may  be  by 
mournful  impressions  of  44  the  mutability 
of  human  affairs.”  We  feel  a  romantic 
regret  that  the  genius  of  Johnson  could 
not  bestow  an  imperishability  upon  the 
spot ;  and  preserve  it  from  the  casualties 
and  decay  of  fire,  and  storm,  and  time. 
Here  the  unfortunate  Savage  has  held  his 
intellectual  44  nodes”  and  enlivened  the 
old  moralist  with  his  mad  philosophy.  It 
was  from  this  mansion  that 44  the  Bastard” 
roused  the  doctor  on  the  memorable  night 
(or  morn)  when  they  set  out  on  one  of 
those  frolicsome  perambulations,  which 
genius,  in  its  weakness  and  misgivings, 
sometimes  indulges,  and  which  was  worthy 
of  the  days  of  modern  Corinthianism. 
We  can  imagine  the  sleepy,  solemn  face 
of  Johnson,  the  meagre  phiz  of  Savage, 
and  the  more  rotund  features  of  Boswell, 
around  the  board,  and  the  doctor’s  be¬ 
loved  tea-kettle  singing  its  harmonious 
and  solacing  solo  on  the  blazing  44  ingle.” 
Inspecting  more  minutely  the  features  of 
the  visionary  picture,  we  might  behold 
the  oracle  of  learning  when  about  to  deli¬ 
ver  his  opinion,  perhaps,  on  the  artificial 
fire  of  Gray,  or  the  feeling  and  simplicity 
of  Goldsmith  :  his  opening  eyes  and  un¬ 
closing  lips  ;  the  44  harsh  thunder”  of 
his  articulation,  and  the  horrisonous  stamp 
of  his  ample  foot,  impress  us  with  the 
same  reverence  which  was  felt  by  his  lite¬ 
rary  visitants.  It  was  here,  doubtless, 
where  the  Herculean  task  of  compiling 
his  dictionary  was  achieved  ;  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  which  was  relieved  by  writing  the 
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periodical  papers  of  his  Guardian,  and 
tlie  more  flowery  composition  of  poetry 
and  biography.  But  he  is  gone,  and 
though  the  mist  of  years  may  obscure  his 
personal  history,  and  vicissitudes  annihi¬ 
late  his  household  memorials,  yet  his  mo¬ 
rality  and  piety,  his  unparalleled  labour 
and  patient  endurance,  but  chief  of  all, 
his  brilliant  and  versatile  genius,  will 
perish  but  with  the  annals  of  humanity. 
His  fame 

“  From  sire  to  son  shall  speed;  from  clime  to 
clime, 

Outstripping  death  upon  the  wings  of  time  !” 

**  H. 


COMMON  RIGHTS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

As  the  columns  of  your  Mirror  are  a 
treasury  of  instruction,  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  thought  amiss,  or  unworthy  its 
pages,  to  record  the  advances  of  science 
in  the  land  we  live  in.  I  have  long  since 
heard  of  our  American  brethren  posses¬ 
sing  the  wonderful  art  of  u  launching  ” 
as  the  term  is,  their  habitations ;  but  I 
was  not  aware  that  my  friends  on  this 
side  the  water  had  arrived  at  such  a 
height  on  the  hill  of  invention,  until  a 
few  weeks  back,  when  travelling  in  the 
western  part  of  Dorsetshire,  through  the 
small  village  of  Fulham, ,  in  that  county ; 
a  neat,  comfortable-looking  eottage  was 
pointed  out  for  my  observation,  and 
which  I  was  assured  by  many  credit¬ 
able  persons,  who  had  witnessed  the  per¬ 
formance,  was,  in  the  year  1826,  chim¬ 
neys,  windows,  and  altogether,  removed, 
without  sustaining  any  injury,  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  two  miles.  The  power 
employed  was  that  of  ten  horses.  The 
spot  where  it  was  intended  originally  to 
stand,  was  pointed  out  to  me,  being 
a  piece  of  waste  land  called  Lydlinch 
Common.  I  inquired  what  motive  could 
have  induced  the  proprietor  to  coach  it 
off  in  such  a  novel  manner,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  I  received  “  under  the 
rose.” 

The  brother  of  the  person  whose  inge¬ 
nuity  has  thus  exerted  itself,  possessed 
a  small  property  bordering  on  the  afore¬ 
said  common.  But  to  understand  my  story, 
you  must  know  that  the  peasantry  of  the 
west  of  England,  imbibe  a  notion, 
whether  erroneous  or  not,  1  am  not 
learned  enough  to  say,  that  if  a  person 
builds  on  v/aste  lands,  and  is  permitted  to 
proceed  uninterrupted  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  or  any  other  person,  until  he  has 
roofed  and  occupied  it,  or  as  they  express 
it  u  made  a  smoke  in  it  ”  that  the  builder 
has  an  indisputable  right  to  it.  Now 
the  man  willing  to  act  on  this  principle, 
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set  his  wits  to  work  and  constructed  a 
house  on  his  brother’s  property  before- 
mentioned,  on  a  movable  foundation, 
such  as  I  am  unable  to  describe  ;  and 
when  completed,  he,  in  the  course  of  one 
n»ght  launched  it  over  the  hedge  fairly 
into  the  common,  and  the  next  morning 
found  him  busily  employed  in  making 
the  smoke  that  was,  according  to  village 
laws,  to  establish  him  in  his  newly  ac¬ 
quired  habitation;  and  no  doubt  he  would 
have  continued  quietly  in  the  same  place 
to  this  day,  had  not  a  neighbouring 
’squire  took  it  into  his  iiead  to  teach  this 
commentator  on  the  law,  another  version 
of  its  intricacies,  and  finally  caused  him 
to  set  his  house  a-going  once  more,  which 
it  did  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  to  a  bit  of 
land  to  which  he  had  a  more  legal  right, 
and  where  it  now  stands. 

Wonderful  as  this  relation  may  seem, 
its  truth  may  be  relied  on,  and  any  rea¬ 
der  of  the  Mirror,  travelling,  or  hav¬ 
ing  friends  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
may  easily  ascertain  the  truth  of  my 
statement.  The  house  at  present  stands 
near  the  highway  leading  from  Sturmin- 
ster  to  Sherborne,  about  live  or  six  miles 
from  the  former,  and  six  or  seven  from 
the  latter.  Kuris. 

Blandford,  April  9,  1829. 


ORIGIN  OF  SIGNS— CAT  AND 
THE  FIDDLE. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

No  part  of  the  history  of  civilized  nations 
is  involved  in  such  deep  obscurity  as  the 
origin  and  progress  of  their  names.  I  do 
not  mean  their  names  of  men  and  women, 
the  etymology  of  which  are  easy ;  for 
any  stupid  fellow  can  see  with  half  an 
eye  that  Xisuthrus  and  Noah  are  one  and 
the  same  person  ;  and  that  Thoth  can 
only  be  Hermes ;  nor  is  there  any  dis¬ 
cern  able  difference  between  Pelagius  and 
Morgan ;  tout  celci  va  sans  se  dire ,  but 
when  we  come  to  account  for  the  names 
of  places  or  of  signs,  then  indeed  are  we 
lost  in  a  vast  field  of  metaphysical  dis¬ 
quisition  and  conjectural  criticism.  The 
Spectator ,  your  worthy  predecessor,  threw 
much  light  upon  the  science,  but  still  he 
left  it  in  its  infancy.  To  be  sure,  he 
traced  the  Bull  and  Mouth  to  the  Bou¬ 
logne  Mouth,  but  I  don’t  remember  that 
he  made  many  other  discoveries  in  this 
terra  incognita .  However,  he  hinted 
that  the  roots  of  most  of  these  old  saws 
were  to  be  found  in  the  French  language, 
or  rather  in  the  jargon  spoken  by  the 
would-be-fine  people,  in  imitation  of  the 
court,  and  by  them  called  French.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  Spectator ,  however,  nor  any  of 
his  periodical  imitators  have  ever  found 
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out  why  a  certain  headland,  bare  as  the 
back  of  my  hand,  should  be  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  Beechey  Head  ; 
unless  indeed,  according  to  the  Eton 
grammar,  our  ancestors  used  the  rule  of 
lucus  a  non  lucendo.  The  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  found  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  and  Beechey  Head  is  the  present 
guide  of  the  old  beau  chef  \  whereby  this 
point  was  once  known.  The  Spectator 
also,  if  I  remember  right,  declared  the 
old  sign  of  the  Cat  and  the  Fiddle  to  be 
quite  beyond  his  comprehension.  In 
truth,  no  two  objects  in  the  world  have 
less  to  do  with  each  other  than  a  cat  and 
a  violin,  and  the  only  explanation  ever 
given  of  this  wonderful  union,  appears  to 
be,  that  once  upon  a  time,  a  gentleman 
kept  a  house  with  the  sign  of  a  Cat,  and 
a  lady  one,  with  the  sign  of  a  Fiddle,  or 
vice  versa .  That  these  two  persons  fell 
in  love,  married,  and  set  up  an  Inn, 
which  to  commemorate  their  early  loves, 
they  called  the  Cat  and  the  Fiddle.  Such 
reasoning  is  exceedingly  poetical,  and 
also  (mind,  also ,  not  therefore )  exceed¬ 
ingly  nonsensical.  No,  Sir,  the  Cat  and 
the  Fiddle  is  of  greater  antiquity.  Did 
you  ever  read  the  History  of  Rome  ? 
Of  Rome  !  yes,  of  Rome.  Thence 
comes  the  Cat  and  the  Fiddle,  in  some¬ 
what  a  roundabout  way  perhaps,  but  so 
it  is  : 

Vixtrix  causa  Diis  placuit,  seel  victa  Catoni. 

Cato  was  faithful  to  the  sacred  cause  of 
liberty,  and  disdained  to  survive  it ;  and 
now  for  the  fiddle.  In  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess,  when  those  who  had  borne 
the  iron  yoke  of  Mary,  ventured  forth 
and  gloried  in  that  freedom  of  conscience 
which  had  lately  been  denied  them,  a 
jolly  innkeeper  having  lately  cast  off 
the  shackles  of  the  old  religion,  likened 
himself  to  the  old  Roman,  and  wrote 
over  his  door  VHostelle  du  Caton  fidelle. 
The  hostelle  and  its  sign  lasted  longer 
than  the  worthy  gentleman,  and  having 
gone  shockingly  to  decay,  was  many 
years  after  re-established.  But  alas  !  the 
numerous  French  words  once  mixed  with 
our  language  had  vanished,  barbarized, 
and  ground  down  into  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  sounds  ;  and  le  Caton  fidelle  was 
no  longer  known  to  his  best  friends  when 
resuscitated  under  the  anomalous  title  of 
the  Cat  and  Fiddle  !  !  XX. 


THE  BLIND  GIRL. 

( For  the  Mirror  ) 

As  fair  a  tliiug  as  e’er  was  form’d  of  clay. 

Bvron. 

Sweet  wanderer— we  have  known  her  long  ! 

And  often  on  our  ear, 

Has  gush’d  the  cadence  of  her  song. 

As  if  some  stream  were  near. 


Her  path  was  through  our  tranquil  dell, 

When  breezes  kiss’d  the  curfew  bell. 

We  gaz’d  upon  the  golden  hair. 

That  o’er  her  white  brow  shone. 

And  beauty’s  tinge  had  cluster’d  there, 

A  grace  unlike  its  own. 

We  call’d  it  beautiful— that  brow  ! 

But  rayless  were  the  eyes  below. 

Those  pale  dim  eyes,  we  would  have  given 
Our  flowers  to  see  them  glow — 

They  slept,  as  sleeps  the  summer  heaven. 
When  the  sun  waxeth  low  : 

And  soft  her  glossy  lashes  were, 

As  stars  within  tne  crystal  air. 

Ob,  call  her  not  a  phantom  form, 

Of  deep  sepulchral  spells; 

Her  maiden  lips  with  life  are  warm, 

And  thought  within  her  dwells — 

Thought,  holy  as  the  light  that  lies 
In  the  rapt  martyr’s  lifted  eyes. 

Her  home— 'tis  far  away  from  her. 

Its  quiet  porch  is  lone. 

And  the  sunny  wind  no  more  shall  stir 
Its  streamlet's  silver  tone. 

The  zephyrs  there,  their  incense  wreathe, 
But,  o’er  her  hair  they  shall  not  breathe. 

Her  sire  reposetb  in  the  wave. 

Beneath  an  Indian  sky; 

The  violets  fringe  her  motlie.  's  grave, 

And  there,  her  sisters  lie  ! 

And  we  will  waft  to  heaven  our  prayers. 
When  her  pure  dust  is  mix’d  with  theirs. 
Deal.  Reginald  Augustine. 


WINE. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Sir,— I  am  induced  to  send  you  the 
following,  in  consequence  of  reading  an 
article  upon  wine  in  No.  852,  page  45  of 
your  interesting  work. 

The  article  appears  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  view  of  inducing  a  more  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  that  wholesome  and  invigo¬ 
rating  beverage  by  adducing  a  host  of 
respectable  names  of  antiquity.  But  I 
am  somewhat  inclined  to  believe,  that 
notwithstanding  the  classic  lore  and  learn¬ 
ed  style  in  which  the  article  appears, 
that  many  there  are,  whose  adverse  tem¬ 
per,  and  whom  the  present  “  march  of 
intellect”  has  so  far  rendered  callous  to 
authoritative  conviction,  that  they  still 
remain  sceptics  of  the  extraordinary  good 
qualities  and  virtues,  which  the  ancients 
believed  this  beverage  to  contain  ;  only 
because  they  have  thought  fit  to  adhere 
to  the  common  adage,  that  no  opinion 
ought  to  be  received  upon  men’s  authority, 
without  a  sufficient  reason  assigned  for 
its  correctness.  It  is  with  this  view  of 
the  subject  then,  that  I  venture  to  make 
the  few  following  observations.  In  the 
first  place,  we  will  briefly  consider  the 
nature  and  chemical  properties  of  wines, 
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and  then  their  tendency  and  action  upon 
the  constitution. 

The  characteristic  ingredient  of  all 
wines  is  alcohol,  the  proportion  and 
quality  of  which,  and  the  state  and  com¬ 
bination  in  which  it  exists,  qonstitute  the 
essential  properties  of  the  numerous  kinds 
of  wines.  The  colour  of  the  red  wineS 
is  produced  from  the  husk  of  the  grape, 
they  being  used  during  fermentation  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  colourless  wines  are 
those  where  the  husk  of  the  grape  is  not 
used  during  the  process  of  fermentation. 
The  colouring  matter  produced  from  the 
husks  is  highly  astringent,  consequently 
the  red  and  white  wines  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  in  their  qualities,  and  very  different 
in  their  effect  on  the  stomach. 

All  wines  contain  more  or  less  acid  ;  for 
British  wines  axe  considered  less  salubri¬ 
ous  than  those  of  foreign,  from  their  hav¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  malic  acid,  which  our 
fruits  contain.  The  foreign  wines  are 
reckoned  superior  in  quality,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  containing  an  excess  of 
tartaric  acid,  their  fruit  containing  a 
greater  portion  of  this  acid  than  does 
ours.  Wines  during  fermentation,  if  im¬ 
properly  managed,  will  produce  acetic 
acid ,  which  will  greatly  deteriorate  their 
quality. 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  emi¬ 
nent  men  on  the  effects  of  wine  upon 
the  constitution.  It  would  be  needless  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  all  those 
who  have  written  for  or  against  its  utility  ; 
the  following,  from  a  modern  eminent 
writer  against  the  use  of  win^s  will  suf¬ 
fice,  and  serve  to  show  that  the  opponents 
to  wine-drinking  have  at  least  some  rea¬ 
son  on  their  side.  Mr.  Beddoes,  states, 
in  his  44  Hygeia,”  vol.  ii,'  p.  35,  that  an 
ingenious  surgeon  tried  the  following  ex¬ 
periment  : — He  gave  two  of  his  children 
for  a  week  alternately  after  dinner,  to  the 
one  a  full  glass  of  sherry,  and  to  the  other 
a  large  China  orange ;  the  effects  that 
followed  were  sufficient  to  prove  the  in¬ 
jurious  tendency  of  vinous  liquors.  In 
the  one  the  pulse  was  quickened,  the  heat 
increased  ;  whilst  the  other  had  every  ap¬ 
pearance  that  indicated  high  health  ;  the 
same  effect  followed  when  the  experiment 
was  reversed.  This  certainly  is  a  formi¬ 
dable  objection,  but  let  us  before  drawing 
a  final  conclusion,  examine  the  opposite 
arguments. 

Wines,  and,  indeed,  all  fermented 
liquors  have  an  antiseptic  quality.  They 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  putrefaction, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  al¬ 
cohol  which  they  contain,  so  will  be 
their  value  and  beneficial  tendency.  Now 
the  circulating  fluids  of  our  system  have  a 
continual  tendency  to  putrefaction ;  and  the 
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food  we  take,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
tends  to  produce  this  effect  ;  if,  therefore, 
something  of  an  antiseptic  nature,  or  of  a 
nature  in  direct  opposition  to  this  princi¬ 
ple  be  not  received,  the  fluids  would  ulti¬ 
mately  become  a  mass  of  corruption, 
with  the  extinction  of  life.  If  we  meet 
with  an  individual  whose  habits  are  ab¬ 
stemious.  as  regards  the  drinking  of  wines 
or  fermented  liquors,  we  generally  dis¬ 
cover  him  to  have  a  great  predilection  for 
that  valuable  commodity  salt ,  which  ar¬ 
ticle  being  in  its  nature  antiseptic,  an¬ 
swers  the  same  purpose  as  wine.  There¬ 
fore,  the  labouring  man,  whose  narrow 
circumstances  prohibit  him  from  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  daily  use  of  wine,  by  tak¬ 
ing  with  his  food  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  salt,  and  his  apportioned  quantity 
of  malt  liquor,  retains  his  vigour  and 
strength  of  body  equally  with  those  whose 
more  ample  means  render  them  capable  of 
acquiring  the  necessary  quantity  of  wine 
daily.  Doctor  Barry  mentions  an  ex¬ 
periment  made  on  a  soldier,  who  was 
hired  to  live  entirely  for  some  days  on 
wild  fowl,*  with  water  only  to  drink; 
he  received  in  the  beginning  his  reward 
and  diet  with  great  cheerfulness,  but  this 
was  soon  succeeded  by  nausea,  thirst,  and 
disposition  to  putrid  dysentery,  which  was 
with  some  difficulty  prevented  from  mak¬ 
ing  further  progress,  by  the  physician  who 
made  the  experiment.  Again,  he  remarks, 
44  I  knew  a  person  who,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  physician  abstained  for  some 
years  entirely  from  salt ,  drank  chiefly 
icater ,  and  used  freely  an  animal  diet,  and 
by  that  means  acquired  a  violent  scurvy  ; 
he  was,  after  some  time,  relieved  by  a 
strict  regimen  of  diet  and  medicine,  and 
as  he  afterwards  used  salt  and  vegetables 
with  animal  food,  and  drank  wine  more 
freely,  never  had  a  return  of  the  dis¬ 
order.”  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  a  mo¬ 
derate  use  of  wine  tends  to  promote 
health,  and  keeps  off  the  numerous  train  of 
disorders,  to  which  the  constitution  of  man 
is  subject,  thereby  lessening  the  evils  in¬ 
cidental  to  human  nature.  We  can  then 
exclaim  with  Virgil  of  wine, 

"  Deus  ijle  inalis  hominum  mitescere  discat.” 

S.  S.  T. 

*  It  must  be  recollected  that  wild  (owl  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  living  on  animal  diet,  give 
more  readily  a  putrid  disposition  to  the  tluids. 
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MY  FIRST  LOVE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

She  was  amiable,  accomplished,  fascin¬ 
ating,  beautiful ;  yet  her’s  were  beauties 
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which  description  cannot  heighten  ;  fas¬ 
cinations  which  language  were  vain  to 
embellish.  There  was  soul  in  her  deep 
hazel  eye  as  its  flashes  broke  through 
their  long,  dark,  encircling  fringe ;  her 
jetty  locks  waved  harmoniously,  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  virgin  snow  of  the  forehead 
they  wreathed  in  glossy  luxuriance,  the 
unclouded  smile  played  on  her  lip  like 
the  zephyr  over  a  bed  of  gossamer,  or  a 
sunbeam  on  the  cheek  of  Aurora. 

Scarce  eleven  summers  had  passed  over 
my  head  when  I  first  saw  Annette.  She 
was  by  about  three  yea*rs  my  elder. 
Young,  though  I  was,  I  was  not  insen¬ 
sible  ;  she  rivetted  my  gaze,  I  felt  an 
emotion  I  could  not  comprehend — cannot 
describe— as  it  were  love  in  the  germ  just 
beginning  to  expand,  waiting  but  for  the 
genial  warmth  of  a  few  summer  suns  to 
nourish  and  bring  it  to  maturity.  We 
parted,  still  her  image  pursued  me,  the 
recollection  was  sweet,  and  I  loved  to 
cherish  it. 

Four  years  had  elapsed;  we  again  met. 
My  soul  thrilled  with  delight  in  be¬ 
holding,  in  contemplating,  her  perfections ! 
How  was  that  delight  increased  when  I 
saw  her  countenance  shed  its  loveliest 
smiles,  her  eye  pour  its  heavenliest 
beams  —  on  me— happy  presumption— -I 
loved.  We  loved  ;  but  words  spoke  not 
our  love.  No,  each  read  it  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  glances  that  were  reciprocated—  in 
the  spirit-breathing  sighs  that  would  ever 
and  anon  steal  forth — spite  of  suppres¬ 
sion,  Let  me  shorten  the  tale  of  rapture. 
She  was  mine ;  Annette  was  mine — mine 
undividedly.  She  is  mine  no  longer. 
Ask  not  the  cause.  1  was  infuriated,  be¬ 
fooled,  infatuated ;  my  own  44  hands 
threw  the  pearl  away my  own  lips 
gave,  sealed  the  sentence,  that  robbed 
me  for  ever,  ay,  for  ever,  of  a  heart — 
a  treasure,  it  had  been  heaven  to  possess. 
She  is  mine  no  longer— yet  a  plea¬ 
sure  it  is,  a  melancholy  pleasure,  how  I 
love  it,  to  recall  those  moments  of  re¬ 
fined,  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  my  sole 
remaining  happiness,  that  they  were, 
my  bitterest  pang,  that  they  are  not — 
moments,  when  amid  the  busy  circle- 
scarce  could  the  eagle  glance  of  surround¬ 
ing  observation  control  the  bursting 
emotions  of  the  soul,  or,  oh,  more  blest 
— moments  of  solitude — where  those  mo¬ 
tions  broke  forth,  unobserved,  unre¬ 
strained.  She  is  mine  no  longer. 
Yet  Annette  sleeps  not  in  the  sombre 
grave.  A  blast,  not  of  death,  but  more 
dire,  hath  scattered  those  hopes,  too  un¬ 
substantially  fond  to  be  realized;  a  chill 
not  of  the  grave,  but  more  piercing,  hath 
nipped  those  blossoms  of  happiness,  too 
ethereally  delicate  for  earth.  Still  An¬ 


nette  lives,  beautiful  as  ever,  enchanting 
as  ever,  lives,  but  for  another.  Stay, 
let  me  recall  that  word,  1  wrong  her;  it 
must  not,  cannot  be ;  her  heart  is  not, 
never  shall  be  his ;  with  mine  it  hath 
lost  its  one  resting  place,  and  like  the 
dove,  seeks  not  another.  Cruel  fate, 
but  I  have  ceased  to  repine — ceased  to 
regret.  Iota. 

Select  Stograpftg. 

memoir  of  bolivar. 

{Concluded  from  page  2111.) 

Early  in  1818,  the  supreme  chief,  after 
concentrating  his  forces,  marched  rapidly 
to  Calabozo,  and  arrived  before  Morillo 
was  aware  that  he  had  quitted  Angostura. 
The  Spanish  general  effected  his  retreat 
to  Aragua.  The  supreme  chief  came  up 
with  him  at  La  Usirrael,  but  could  make 
but  a  slight  impression  on  the  enemy,  on 
account  of  the  strength  of  his  position. 
Another  rencontre  occurred  at  Sombrero. 
Morillo  retired  to  Valencia  ;  and  Bolivar 
took  possession  of  the  valleys  of  Aragua. 
Thence  he  detached  a  strong  division  to 
take  San  Fernando  de  Apure,  in  order  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  Llanos. 
Upon  this  the  Spaniards  advanced.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Semen.  Morillo  was 
wounded,  and  the  royalist  army  put  to 
flight.  The  pursuit  being  indiscreetly 
conducted  by  the  patriots,  and  a  fresh 
royalist  division  arriving  to  support  Mo¬ 
rillo,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  changed. 
Each  patty  was  alternately  defeated,  and 
both  rallied  their  dispersed  corps  to  re¬ 
engage  at  Ortiz. 

The  division  which  succeeded  in  cap¬ 
turing  San  Fernando  had  an  indecisive 
affair  at  Cojedes.  Others  of  the  same 
character  took  place  at  El  Rincon  del 
Toro,  and  other  places.  At  the  close  of 
this  campaign,  the  Spaniards  held  Aragua, 
and  the  patriots  San  Fernando.  Thus 
the  former  possessed  the  most  fertile  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Venezuela,  and  all  New  Gra¬ 
nada;  while  the  latter  were  reduced  to 
the  Llanos  and  Guayana,  Arms  were 
sent  to  General  Santander,  who  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  raise  a  division  in  Casanare. 

In  181ff,  the  various  corps  united  in 
San  Fernando,  where  the  supreme  chief 
devoted  his  labours  to  the  regulation  of 
civil  affairs.  He  invited  the  provinces  to 
send  deputies  to  Angostura,  to  form  a  ge- 
heral  congress,  and  then  delegated  his 
powers  to  a  council  of  government  to  act 
in  his  absence. 

With  four  or  five  thousand  men,  the  su¬ 
preme  chief  opened  the  campaign  against 
Morillo,  who  had  six  or  seven  thousand. 
Twelve  hundred  British  troops  arrived  at 
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Margarita  from  England.  They  had 
been  engaged  in  London  by  Colonel  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  were  equipped  and  sent  out  by 
M  essrs.  Herring  and  Richardson  ;  besides 
these1,  eight  hundred  others  also  arrived 
at  Angostura.  The  latter  were  engaged 
by  Captain  Elsom,and  sent  out  by  M essrs. 
Hurry,  Powles,  and  Hurry  ;  the  greater 
part  were  disbanded  soldiers  from  the 
British  army,  reduced  on  the  return  of 
the  troops  from  France.*  These  volun¬ 
teers  were  equipped  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  With  these  expeditions  large 
supplies  of  spare  arms  were  sent  to  assist 
the  cause  of  independence.  Bolivar,  in 
his  speech  to  congress,  thus  expresses 
himself  on  this  subject  : — 

“  For  these  important  advantages  we 
are  indebted  to  the  unbounded  liberality 
of  some  generous  foreigners,  who,  hearing 
the  groans  of  suffering  humanity,  and 
seeing  the  cause  of  freedom,  reason,  and 
justice  ready  to  sink,  would  not  remain 
quiet,  but  flew  to  our  succour  with  their 
munificent  aid  and  protection,  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  republic  with  every  thing 
needful  to  cause  their  philanthropical  prin¬ 
ciples  to  flourish.  Those  friends  of  man¬ 
kind  are  the  guardian  geniuses  of  America, 
and  to  them  we  owe  a  debt  of  eternal  gra¬ 
titude,  as  well  as  a  religious  fulfilment  of 
the  several  obligations  contracted  with 
them.” 

Bolivar,  leaving  the  army  in  command 
of  General  Paez,  repaired  to  Angostura. 
As  Morillo  advanced,  Paez,  agreeable  to 
orders,  retired  towards  the  Orinoco,  de¬ 
taching  a  few  guerillas  to  luirass  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  the  rear. 

General  Urdaneta  was  appointed  to 
command  the  recently  arrived  British  le¬ 
gion  in  Margarita,  which  was  to  act  on  the 
side  of  Caracas,  in  order  to  draw  off  the 
attention  of  Morillo  from  the  Llanos. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1819,  con¬ 
gress  was  installed  at  Angostura.  The 
supreme  chief  pronounced  an  eloquent 
discourse,  and  resigned  his  authority. 
Congress  immediately,  and  unanimously, 
elected  him  president  of  the  republic. 

Early  in  March,  the  president  rejoined 
the  army,  which  was  very  much  reduced 
by  sickness.  On  the  27th,  he  defeated 
the  vanguard  of  the  Spaniards.  Adopting 
a  desultory  system  of  warfare,  he  obliged 
them  to  recross  the  Apure,  having  lost 
half  their  original  numbers. 

While  Morillo  remained  in  winter  quar- 

*  Colonel  Macirone  also  sent  out  above  two 
thousand  men,  who  were  employed  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Porto  Bello  and  Rio  de  la  Hacha.  I  bis 
caused  a  very  favourable  diversion  for  Bolivar 
in  Venezuela,  as  it  distracted  the  attention  of 
the  royalists,  and  but  for  the  pusillanimous  con¬ 
duct  of  Macgregor,  who  commanded  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  might  have  proved  of  lasting  advantage. 
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ters,  the  president  traversed  the  vast  plains 
of  the  Apure  and  Casanare,  which  are 
rendered  almost  impassable  by  inunda¬ 
tions  from  the  month  of  May  to  the  end 
of  August.  In  Casanare,  the  president 
formed  a  junction  with  the  division  of 
Santander,  two  thousand  strong.  San¬ 
tander  had,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  dedicated  himself  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  constancy  to  the  cause  of  his 
country.  He  now  expelled  the  Spaniards 
from  their  formidable  position  of  Paya, 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  president  to 
cross  the  terrific  Andes,  in  effecting  which, 
nearly  a  fourth  of  his  army  perished  from 
the  effects  of  cold  and  excessive  fatigue. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  the  president  at¬ 
tacked  the  royal  army  at  Gamarra.  After 
a  long  engagement,  the  Spanish  general 
Barrero  retired,  and  did  not  again  offer 
battle,  except  in  positions  almost  inac¬ 
cessible.  Bonza  was  invested  by  the  pa¬ 
triots  for  some  days  in  sight  of  both 
armies.  The  president,  by  a  flank  move¬ 
ment,  brought  the  Spaniards  to  action  on 
the  25th  of  July,  at  Bargas.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  though  superior  in  numbers,  and 
advantageously  posted,  gave  way,  and  the 
president  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
His  inferior  forces,  however,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  country,  did  not  allow  him  to 
make  the  most  of  this  glorious  success  ; 
but  he  obtained  a  thousand  recruits,  and 
marched  to  interpose  between  the  defeated 
Barrero  and  the  viceroy  Samano,  who, 
with  all  the  disposable  force  south  of  Bo¬ 
gota,  was  about  to  support  Barrero.  The 
result  of  the  president’s  daring  and  mas¬ 
terly  movement  was  the  battle  of  Boyaca, 
fought  on  the  7th  of  August,  and  which 
has  been  called  the  birth  of  Colombia.  In 
this  battle,  the  English  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Mackintosh,  greatly 
distinguished  themselves.  The  gallant 
major  was  promoted  by  the  liberator  on 
the  field.  In  three  days  afterwards  the 
president  entered  Bogota  in  triumph,  and, 
within  a  short  period,  eleven  provinces  of 
New  Granada  announced  their  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  independence. 

Bolivar  repaired  to  Angostura,  where 
he  once  more  resigned  his  authority  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  laid  on 
their  floor  the  trophies  of  the  last  cam¬ 
paign.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1819, 
congress,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  presi- 
sident,  decreed  that  thenceforth  Venezuela 
and  New  Granada  should  form  one  re¬ 
public,  under  the  denomination  of  Co¬ 
lombia.  At  the  same  time  it  conferred 
upon  Bolivar  the  title  of  Liberator  of 
Colombia,  and  re-elected  him  president 
of  the  republic. 

In  March,  1820,  he  arrived  at  Bogota, 
and  occupied  himself  until  August  in  the 
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organization  of  the  army  cantoned  at  va¬ 
rious  points  between  Cucuta  and  San  Fer¬ 
nando  de  Apure. 

The  Spanish  revolution,  which  origin¬ 
ated  in  the  Isla  de  Leon,  inspired  the 
South  Americans  with  new  hopes.  These 
were  raised  still  higher  by  the  solicitude 
of  Morillo  to  negotiate  an  armistice  ;  but 
Bolivar,  refusing  to  treat  upon  any  other 
basis  than  that  of  independence,  marched 
to  the  department  of  the  Magdalena,  re¬ 
viewed  the  besieging  force  before  Cartha- 
gena,  and  reinforced  the  division  of  the 
south,  destined  to  act  against  Popayan 
and  Quito.  The  president  drove  the  Spa¬ 
niards  from  the  provinces  of  Merida  and 
Truxillo,  and  established  his  winter  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  latter  town. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  the  presi¬ 
dent  concluded  an  armistice  of  six  months 
with  Morillo,  who  engaged  that,  on  the 
renewal  of  hostilities,  the  war  should  be 
carried  on,  conformably  to  the  practice  of 
civilized  nations 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1821,  the 
liberator  went  to  Bogota,  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  the  south  ;  when  hearing  of  the 
arrival  at  Caracas  of  Spanish  commis¬ 
sioners  to  treat  for  peace,  he  returned  to 
Truxillo  ;  but  no  terms  were  then  agreed 
upon.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  province 
of  Maracaybo  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke. 
Morillo  having  departed  for  Europe,  Ge¬ 
neral  La  Torre,  a  brave  and  very  superior 
man,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
royal  army,  and  made  strong  remon¬ 
strances  against  the  movement  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Maracaybo,  which  he  deemed  an 
infraction  of  the  armistice,  and  hostilities 
in  consequence  recommenced.  The  libe¬ 
rator  concentrated  his  forces  in  Varinas  ; 
he  detached  a  division  to  the  coast  under 
General  Urdaneta,  and  another  to  the  east, 
under  General  Bermudez,  to  divide  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  and  marched  him¬ 
self  against  Caracas.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  the  liberator  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong 
position  at  Carabobo.  The  numbers  on 
both  sides  were  nearly  equal.  This  battle 
decided  the  fate  of  Colombia.  The  vic¬ 
torious  liberator  entered  Caracas  on  the 
29th.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  La  Guayra 
also  surrendered  to  him. 

Leaving  a  besieging  division  before 
Puerto  Cabello,  the  liberator  went  to  Cu¬ 
cuta,  where  he  resigned  once  more  the 
office  of  president  of  the  republic,  which, 
in  admiration  of  his  disinterestedness,  in¬ 
stantly  re-elected  him. 

When  the  province  of  Guayaquil  de¬ 
clared  itself  independent,  it  solicited  the 
assistance  of  Bolivar  against  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  Quito.  A  small  division  was 
accordingly  sent  there. 


The  liberator,  having  signed  the  con¬ 
stitution  sanctioned  by  congress,  obtained 
leave  to  direct  the  war  in  the  south.  In 
January,  1822,  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army  in  Popayan,  and  sent  a  rein¬ 
forcement  to  General  Sucre  in  Guayaquil. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  liberator 
moved  against  the  province  of  Pasto,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  country  ^re  surpassed 
in  bravery  by  no  people  in  the  world,  but 
who  adhered  with  blind  attachment  to  the 
ancient  regime.  The  liberator,  having 
overcome  the  obstacles  presented  by  na¬ 
ture  in  the  valleys  of  Patia,  and  the  for¬ 
midable  river  Guanabamba,  arrived  in 
front  of  Bombona.  The  Pastusos  (in¬ 
habitants  of  the  province  of  Pasto)  had 
here  taken  up  a  strong  position,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Spanish  troops.  They  were 
vigorously  attacked  ;  but  every  charge 
made  in  front  was  repulsed.  It  was  not 
until  the  rifle  battalion,  commanded  by 
the  able  Colonel  Sands,  outflanked  the 
Pastusos ,  that  victory  declared  for  Boli¬ 
var  ;  but  his  army  had  suffered  so  severely, 
that,  instead  of  immediately  following  up 
the  fugitives  through  a  hostile  country,  it 
fell  back  a  short  distance. 

Whilst  fhese  operations  were  going  on, 
Sucre  liberated  the  provinces  of  Loja  and 
Cuenca,  and,  on  the  24th  of  May,  gained 
the  victory  of  Pinchincha,  which  gave  in¬ 
dependence  to  Quito.  In  the  same  year 
Carthagena  and  Cumana  surrendered  to 
the  liberating  forces  in  Venezuela. 

The  liberator  entered  Quito  on  the  16th 
of  June.  His  attention  was  soon  attracted 
to  the  discontents  which  had  arisen  at 
Guayaquil,  where  the  Colombians  had 
become  unpopular.  His  excellency  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  that  town,  and,  under  his 
auspices,  the  provisional  government  an¬ 
nexed  the  province  to  Colombia. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  interview  which 
took  place  between  the  protector  of  Peru 
and  the  liberator  of  Colombia  was  the 
sending  of  an  auxiliary  force  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  Colombians  to  Lima;  but  the  junta, 
which  proceeded  to  the  protectorate,  or¬ 
dered  the  Colombian  troops  to  return  to 
Guayaquil.  The  president  Riva  Aguero, 
who  succeeded  to  the  junta,  applied  for 
an  auxiliary  Colombian  division  of  six 
thousand  men,  and  invited  Bolivar  to 
take  the  command  of  all  the  military 
forces  in  Peru.  The  Colombian  troops 
were  sent  to  Lima.  General  Bolivar  ob¬ 
tained  leave  from  the  congress  at  Bogota 
to  go  to  Peru — the  grand  scene  of  his 
subsequent  triumphs. 

The  person  of  Bolivar  is  thin,  and  some¬ 
what  below  the  middle  Size.  He  dresses 
in  good  taste,  and  has  an  easy  military 
walk.  He  is  a  very  bold  rider,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  undergoing  great  fatigue.  His 
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manners  are  good,  and  his  address  unaf¬ 
fected,  but  not  very  prepossessing.  It  is 
said  that,  in  his  ycuth,  he  was  rather 
handsome.  His  complexion  is  sallow  ; 
his  hair,  originally  very  black,  is  now 
mixed  with  gray.  His  eyes  are  dark  and 
penetrating,  but  generally  downcast,  or 
turned  askance,  when  he  speaks;,  his 
nose  is  well  formed,  his  forehead  high 
and  broad,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is 
sharp;  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
is  careworn,  lowering,  and  sometimes 
rather  tierce.  His  temper,  spoiled  by 
adulation,  is  fiery  and  capricious.  His 
opinions  of  men  and  things  are  variable. 
He  is  rather  prone  to  personal  abuse, 
but  makes  ample  amends  to  those  who 
will  put  up  with  it.  Towards  such  his 
resentments  are  not  lasting.  He  is  a 
passionate  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  but 
jealous  to  excess.  He  is  fond  of  waltz¬ 
ing,  and  is  a  very  quick,  but  not  a  very 
graceful  dancer.  His  mind  is  of  the 
most  active  description.  When  not  more 
stirringly  employed,  he  is  always  reading, 
dictating  letters,  &c.,  or  conversing.  His 
voice  is  loud  and  harsh,  but  he  speaks 
eloquently  on  most  subjects.  His  read¬ 
ing  has  been  principally  confined  to  French 
authors  ;  hence  the  Gallic  idioms  so  com¬ 
mon  in  his  productions.  He  is  an  im¬ 
pressive  writer,  but  his  style  is  vitiated 
by  an  affectation  of  grandeur.  Speaking 
60  well  as  he  does,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  he  should  be  more  fond  of  hearing 
himself  talk  than  of  listening  to  others, 
and  apt  to  engross  conversation  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  he  receives.  He  entertains  nume¬ 
rously,  and  no  one  has  more  skilful  cooks, 
orjgives  better  dinners ;  but  he  is  himself  so 
very  abstemious,  in  both  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  that  he  seldom  takes  his  place  at  his 
own  table  until  the  repast  is  nearly  over, 
having  probably  dined  in  private  upon  a 
plain  dish  or  two.  He  is  fond  of  giving 
toasts,  which  he  always  prefaces  in  the 
most  eloquent  and  appropriate  manner ; 
and  his  enthusiasm  is  so  great,  that  he 
frequently  mounts  his  chair,  or  the  table, 
to  propose  them.  Although  the  cigar  is 
almost  universally  used  in  South  America, 
Bolivar  never  smokes,  nor  does  he  permit 
smoking  in  his  presence.  He  is  never 
without  proper  officers  in  waiting,  and 
keeps  up  a  considerable  degree  of  eti¬ 
quette.  Disinterested  in  the  extreme  with 
regard  to  pecuniary  affairs,  he  is  insatiably 
covetous  of  fame.  Bolivar  invariably 
speaks  of  England,  of  her  institutions,  and 
of  her  great  men,  in  terms  of  admiration. 
He  often  dwells  with  great  warmth  upon 
the  constancy,  fidelity,  and  sterling  merit 
of  tlie  English  officers  who  have  served 
in  the  cause  of  independence,  under  every 
varying  event  of  the  war.  A  further 


proof  of  his  predilection  towards  England 
is  that  he  has  always  had  upon  his  per¬ 
sonal  staff  a  number  of  British  subjects. 
— Memoirs  of  General  Miller. 

1 Tint  2lrts. 

EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  BAZAAR, 
Oxford  Street. 

THE  BRITISH  DIORAMA. 

On  Saturday,  the  llth,  there  was  a  pri¬ 
vate  view  of  four  new  pictures,  by  Stan¬ 
field  and  Roberts,  at  this  very  interesting 
lounge.  They  consist  of 

1.  The  City  of  York ,  with  the  Minster 
on  fire — a  picturesque  view  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  with  a  mimic  display  of  the  confla¬ 
gration,  the  accuracy  of  which  will  make 
the  property-man  of  the  Opera  tremble. 

2.  The  Temple  of  Apollinopolis ,  in 
Egypt ,  a  magnificent  picture  of  Egyptian 
architecture — “  noble  in  decay.”  The 
splendid  leaved  capitals  of  the  pillars 
reminded  us  of  the  following,  which  we 
had  that  morning  read  in  the  Journal  of 
a  Naturalist : — “  No  portion  of  creation,” 
says  the  author,  “  has  been  resorted  to 
by  mankind  with  more  success  for  the 
ornament  and  decoration  of  their  labours, 
than  the  vegetable  world.  The  rites,  em¬ 
blems,  and  mysteries  of  religion  ;  national 
achievements,  eccentric  marks,  and  the 
capricious  visions  of  fancy,  have  all  been 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  the  sculptor,  on 
the  temple,  the  altar,  or  the  tomb  ;  but 
plants,  their  foliage,  flowers,  or  fruits,  as 
the  most  graceful,  varied,  and  pleasing 
objects  that  meet  our  view,  have  been 
more  universally  the  object  of  design,  and 
have  supplied  the  most  beautiful,  and 
perhaps  the  earliest,  embellishments  of 
art.  The  pomegranate,  the  almond,  and 
flowers,  were  selected  even  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  by  divine  appointment,  to  give 
form  to  the  sacred  utensils  ;  the  rewards 
of  merit,  the  wreath  of  the  victor,  were 
arboraceous  ;  in  later  periods,  the  acan¬ 
thus,  the  ivy,  the  lotus,  the  vine,  the 
palm,  and  the  oak.  flourished  under  the 
chisel,  or  beneath  the  loom  of  the  artist ; 
and  in  modern  days,  the  vegetable  world 
affords  the  almost  exclusive  decorations 
of  ingenuity  and  art.” 

3.  Entrance  to  the  Village  of  Virex ,  in 
Italy — a  pleasing  picture  of  what  may  be 
termed  an  architectural  village  ;  for  some 
of  the  dwellings  almost  approach  to  pa¬ 
laces,  and  others  have  a  conventual  cha¬ 
racter,  which  harmonizes  with  the  sublime 
beauties  of  nature  which  rise  around  them. 

4.  Interior  of  St.  Saveur ,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  As  an  architectural  picture  we 
are  not  disposed  to  rate  this  so  highly  as 
the  two  preceding. 
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The  alternations  of  light  and  shade  are 
admirably  managed  in  all  of  them,  among 
which  a  flood  of  light  streaming  through 
one  of  the  cathedral  windows  will  be  much 
admired.  The  size  of  each  picture  is  70 
feet  by  50 — and  the  four  may  be  seen  for 
one  shilling  ! 

Below  stairs,  the  fine  group  from  Reu- 
bens’s  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  Albert 
Duier’s  Carvings  of  the  Life  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  still  continue  open. 

Another  exhibition,  Trepado ,  or  Cut- 
Paper  Work ,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase, 
“cut  out”  all  the  work  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  seen.  We  have  a  sister  very 
ingenious  in  these  matters  ;  but  her  pro¬ 
ductions,  compared  with  the  cuttings  of 
the  Oxford-street  Bazaar,  are  as  John 
Nash  with  Michael  Angelo.  These  cut- 
tings  are  in  imitation  of  Line  Engraving, 
comprising  sixteen  pictures,  cut  with  scis- 
sars,  among  which  are  the  Lord’s  Supper 
—Conversion  of  St.  Paul — The  Battle  of 
Alexander — A  Portrait  of  his  Majesty 
George  IV.,  &c.  They  are  almost  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  pencil-draw¬ 
ings,  such  as  Varley  and  Brookman  tftid 
Langdon  could  not  excel.  Yet  these  are 
cut  with  scissars  !  A  greater  exercise  of 
patience,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  we  scarcely 
know.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  cut  a 
figure  in  the  world  ought  to  learn  this 
art ;  and  certain  fair  cutters  may  by  this 
means  spread  even  stronger  meshes  than 
these  paper  nets.  We  mean  to  see  them 
again,  although  we  have  too  many  cut¬ 
tings  to  make  for  the  gratification  of  our 
readers  to  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  Tre - 
pado  study  con  amore — and  so  with  this 
recommendation,  we  cut  the  subject.  We, 
however,  expect  to  meet  scores  of  our 
Easter  friends  in  the  Bazaar ;  and  there  is 
no  similar  establishment  in  London  where 
so  much  may  be  seen  for  so  little  money. 

The  Bazaar  has  lately  been  extended 
for  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  exhibition  of 
Household  Furniture,  for  sale.  There 
are  already  several  handsome  specimens — 
many  of  them  fit  for  the  splendid  palaces 
building  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  If  the 
reader  be  one  of  those  who  “  meditate  on 
muffineers  and  plan  pokers,”  he  will 
enjoy  this  part  of  the  Bazaar.  In  all  the 
Parisian  bazaars,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  meubles ,  and  you  get  accommodated 
with  a  newspaper  and  a  chair,  as  the 
street-publishers  say,  “for  the  small 
charge  of  one  penny might  it  not  be  so 
here,  oris  an  Englishman  obliged  to  read 
and  drink  (not  think)  at  the  same  time  ? 

The  counters  of  the  Bazaar  are  abun¬ 
dantly  stocked  with  bijouterie  and  nic- 
nacs,  the  Nouveautes  de  Paris  and  Spital- 
fields — Canton  in  China,  and  Leather- 
lane  in  Holborn — toy-carts  for  children, 


and  fleecy  hosiery  for  old  folks-— puffs  and 
pastry,  and  the-  last  new  song — inkstands, 
taper-lights,  pen-wipers,  perfumed  seal¬ 
ing-wax,  French  hair-paper,  curling- 
wheels — and  all  the  fair  ammunition  of 
love  and  madness.  If  you  leave  your 
purse  at  home,  or,  what  is  worse,  if  you 
have  left  your  money,  you  know  not 
where,  remember  Bishop  Berkley,  and 
console  yourself  with  the  reflection  that 
all  these  things  were  made  for  your  en¬ 
joyment,  and  that  all  around  are  striving 
to  please  you.  This  will  be  no  trifling 
source  of  pleasure — it  will  fill  your  head 
and  fill  your  heart  with  joy — leave  the 
pockets  to  grosser  minds. 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK-STREET,  PALL-MALL,  EAST. 

By  a  Correspondent. 

The  sixth  exhibition  of  this  society  is 
now  open  to  the  public,  and  the  display 
of  talent  fully  equals,  or,  perhaps,  excels, 
that  of  former  seasons.  The  society, 
since  its  commencement,  has  realized 
twelve  thousand  pounds  from  the  sale  of 
the  works  of  British  artists,  who,  thus 
stimulated  by  the  disposal  of  their  per¬ 
formances,  have  exerted  their  utmost  abi¬ 
lity  in  contributing  specimens  of  their  art 
to  the  present  exhibition.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  only  notice  a  few  of  those  artists 
who  have  been  particularly  successful ; 
our  limits  not  allowing  us  to  extend  jus¬ 
tice  to  all. 

The  most  splendid  painting  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  is  No.  7,  The  Departure  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites  out  of  Egypt ,  by  Mr.  Roberts. 
In  the  performance  of  this  work,  the 
painter  has  evidently  endeavoured  to  imi¬ 
tate  Martin’s  compositions.  The  picture, 
viewed  at  a  little  distance,  is  certainly 
grand  and  imposing  ;  on  a  near  inspec¬ 
tion,  however,  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
exquisite  finish,  and  the  characteristic  ex¬ 
pression  so  universally  admired  in  Mr. 
Martin’s  works.  We  advise  Mr.  Ro¬ 
berts,  if  he  pursues  this  class  of  painting, 
to  unite  finish  with  his  bold  effects — for 
attention  in  this  respect  will  prove  the 
denouement  of  his  pictures.  No.  188, 
Erie  Stoke  Park,  the  seat  of  G.  Watson 
Taylor,  Esq.  M.P.  by  Mr.  Stanfield,  is  a 
Very  delightful  picture,  being  remarkably 
chaste  and  clear  in  the  colouring.  No. 
404,  Matlock  High  Tor,  by  Mr.  Hofland, 
and  No.  440,  A  Party  crossing  the  Alps, 
by  Mr.  Egerton,  are  works  of  high 
merit ;  as  are  the  performances  of  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Blake,  Glover,*  Knight,  Na¬ 
smyth,  Farrier,  Gill,  Novice,  Stevens, 
Turner,  Holmes,  and  Pidding. 

¥  Apropos,  there  are  twenty-three  pictures 
by  this  gentleman  in  the  gallery. 
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The  engravings  and  sculpture  are  like¬ 
wise  very  creditable  to  the  institution  this 
season.  Mr.  Quilly  has  executed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  print  from  Stanfield’s  fine  picture. 
The  Wreckers ,  which  was  exhibited  last 
year  at  the  British  Institution. 

Among  the  busts  in  the  sculpture- 
room  we  notice  those  of  Lord  Eldon,  Sir 
E.  Burdett,  Sir  H.  Davy,  the  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  «&.c.  G.W.  N. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

3|ul)ltc  ^journals. 

s 

(  Concluded  from  page  254.) 

“  N'importe  !  exclaimed  Stubbs, 
gaily  ;  “  there  are  more  admirers,  in  this 
world,  of  the  ridiculous  than  of  the  true, 
that  let  me  tell  you.  But  I  must  to  my 
studies,  for  the  night  approaches.  Next 
Monday — and  this  is  Thursday — and  I 
am  by  no  means  au  fail  yet  in  my  part. 
So  good  morning — let  me  see  you  soon 
again — and  meanwhile  adieu  !  adieu  !  re¬ 
member  me  !” 

Mr.  M‘Crab  departed  ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Augustus  Constantine  Stubbs  prepared 
to  go  through  the  soliloquy  of  u  To  be 
— or  not  to  be,”  before  a  mirror  which 
reflected  the  whole  of  his  person. 

Monday  came,  and  oh  !  with  what  a 
flutter  of  delight  Mr.  Stubbs  cast  his  eyes 
upon  that  part  of  the  paper,  where  the 
play  for  the  evening  was  announced,  and 
where  he  read,  “  This  evening  will  be 
acted  the  tragedy  of  Ilamlct :  the  part 
of  Hamlet  by  a  gentleman ,  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  on  any  stage” 

*  '*  '  *  * 

His  carriage  was  at  the  door — and  he 

told  the  coachman  to  drive  down - . 

street,  that  he  might  see  in  passing  along, 
whether  the  crowd  at  the  pit  and  gallery 
doors,  would  obstruct  his  progress.  It 
was  not  quite  so  large  as  to  stretch  across 
the  carriage  road  ;  but  he  was  sure  there, 
were  some  hundreds,  though  so  early,  and 
he  thought  they  must  have  heard  who  the 
u  gentleman”  was,  that  was  then  rolling 
by.  He  would  not  be  positive,  too  ;  but 
he  could  almost  swear  he  heard  an  huzza, 
as  he  passed  along.  There  were  above  a 
dozen  persons  collected  round  the  stage 
door  ;  and  he  plainly  perceived  that  they 
drew  back  with  respectful  admiration,  as 
the  new  Hamlet  stepped  out  of  his  car¬ 
riage. 

He  hastened  to  his  dressing-room, 
where  he  found  his  friend,  the  manager, 
Mr.  Peaess,  who  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
a3  he  informed  him  that  they  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  box-book.  Stubbs  smiled  graci¬ 
ously  ;  and  the  manager  left  him  with  his 


dresser,  to  attire  himself  in  his  u  custo¬ 
mary  suit  of  solemn  black.”  Mr.  Stubbs 
had  kept  his  intention  of  stuffing  the 
character  a  profound  secret,  fearful  lest 
any  technical  objections  should  be  made  by 
Mr.  Peaess,  and  desirous  also  of  making 
the  first  impression  in  the  green-room. 
When  he  entered  it,  therefore,  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  a  chubby  undertaker,  ready  for  a 
funeral,  rather  than  in  that  of  the  u  un¬ 
matched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth” 
— in  short,  the  very  type  and  image  cf 
poor  Tokely  in  Peter  Pastoral , — his  eyes 
and  ears  were  on  the  alert  to  catch  the 
look  of  surprise,  and  buzz  of  admiration, 
which  he  very  naturally  anticipated.  Fie 
was  a  little  daunted  by  a  suppressed  titter 
which  ran  round  the  room  ;  but  he  was 
utterly  confounded  when  his  best  and 
dearest  friend,  Mr.  Peaess  himself,  com¬ 
ing  up  to  him  exclaimed,  — u  Why, 
zounds  !  Mr.  Stubbs,  what  have  you 

been  doing  ?  By - ,  the  audience 

will  never  stand  this.” 

“  Stand  what  ?”  replied  Henry  Augus¬ 
tus  Constantine  Stubbs. 

u  What !”  echoed  the  manager ;  u  why 
this  pot-belly,  and  those  cherub  cheeks.” 

u  Pooh  !  pooh  !”  replied  Stubbs,  “it’s 
Shakspeare’s,  and  I  can  prove  it.” 

“  You  may  pooh  !  pooh  !  as  much  as 
you  like,  Mr.  Stubbs,”  rejoined  the  ma¬ 
nager  ;  u  but,  by - ,  you’ve  made  a 

mere  apple-dumpling  of  yourself.” 

“  Do  you  think  so,”  exclaimed  Stubbs, 
glancing  in  one  of  the  mirrors — “  Well ; 
I  do  assure  you  it  is  Shakspeare,  and  I’ll 
prove  it.  But  what  shall  I  do  ?”  and 
he  looked  imploringly  round  upon  the 
broad,  grinning  countenances  of  the  other 
performers. 

“  Do  ?”  ejaculated  Mr.  Peaess  ;  u  you 
can  do  nothing  now  —  the  curtain  has 
been  up  these  ten  minutes  ;  Horatio  and 
Marcel! us  are  coming  off,  and  you  must 
go  on.” 

At  this  moment  the  ghost  of  Hamlet’s 
father  entered  the  room,  but  before  he 
had  time  to  look  upon  his  son,  the  call- 
boy’s  summons  was  heard  for  the  King, 
Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonius,  Laertes,  &c., 
to  be  ready,  and  forth  sallied  poor  Mr. 
Henry  Augustus  Constantine  Stubbs,  to 
prove,  if  he  could,  to  the  audience,  that 
his  rotundity  was  perfectly  Sbakspearian. 

The  awful  flourish  of  drum  and  trum¬ 
pet  was  sounded  ;  —  their  majesties  of 
Denmark,  attended  by  their  train  of 
courtiers,  walked  on.  There  is  a  pause  ! 
All  eyes  are  bent  in  eager  gaze  to  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  new  Hamlet — all 
hands  are  ready  to  applaud.  He  appears 
— boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  join  in  the  ge¬ 
nerous  welcome  of  the  unknown  candi¬ 
date.  lie  revives — hastens  to  the  foot- 
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lights — bows — another  round  of  applause 
—bows  again — and  again — and  then  falls 
back,  to  let  the  business  of  the  scene  pro¬ 
ceed.  He  looks  round,  meanwhile,  with 
the  swelling  consciousness  that  he  is  that 
moment  44  the  observed  of  all  observers,” 
and  tries  to  rally  his  agitated  spirits  ;  but 
just  as  he  is  beginning  to  do  so,  his  wan¬ 
dering  eye  rests  upon  the  ill-omened  face 
of  M‘Crab,  seated  in  the  front-row  of  the 
stage-box,  who  is  gazing  at  him  with  a 
grotesque  smile,  which  awakens  an  over¬ 
whelming  recollection  of  his  own  predic¬ 
tion,  that  he  44  would  be  horribly  laughed 
at,  if  he  did  make  Hamlet  a  fat  little  fel¬ 
low,”  as  well  as  a  bewildering  reminis¬ 
cence  of  the  manager’s,  that,  44  by - , 

the  audience  would  not  stand  it.” 

It  was  soon  evident  they  would  not,  or 
rather  that  they  could  not  stand  it.  But 
it  was  not  alone  his  new  reading  in  what 
regarded  the  person  of  Hamlet,  that  ex¬ 
cited  astonishment.  Mr.  Stubbs  had  so 
many  other  new  readings,  that  before  he 
got  to  the  end  of  his  first  speech,  begin¬ 
ning  with,  “  Seems,  madam  !  nay,  it  is,” 
they  were  satisfied  of  what  was  to  follow. 
When,  however,  Mr.  Stubbs  stood  alone 
upon  the  stage,  in  the  full  perfection  of 
his  figure,  and  concentrated  upon  himself 
the  undivided  attention  of  the  house — 
when  he  gathered  up  his  face  into  an  in¬ 
describable  aspect  of  woe  —  but,  above 
all,  when,  placing  his  two  hands  upon 
his  little  round  belly,  he  exclaimed,  while 
looking  sorrowfully  at  it, 

“  Oh,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 

(Pat,  went  the  right  hand,) 

Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew,* 

(Pat,  went  the  left  hand,) 
the  effect  was  irresistible.  One  roar  of 
laughter  shook  the  theatre,  from  the  back 
row  of  the  shilling  gallery  to  the  first 
row  of  the  pit,  mingled  with  cries  of 
bravo  !  bravo  !  go  on,  my  little  Jellow 
— you  shall  have  fair  play — silence — 
bravo  !  silence  !  —  Stubbs,  weanwhile, 
looked  as  if  he  were  really  wondering 
what  they  were  all  laughing  at  ;  and 
when  at  length  silence  was  partially  re¬ 
stored,  he  continued  his  soliloquy.  His 
delivery  of  the  lines, 

**  Fye  on  't  oh  fye  !  ’tis  an  unweeded  garden 
That  grows  to  seed  i  things  rank  and  gross  in 
nature,*  &c. 

was  one  of  his  new  readings — for  holding 
up  his  finger,  and  looking  towards  the 
audience  with  a  severe  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  it  appeared  as  though  he  were 
chiding  their  ill  manners  in  laughing 
at  him,  when  he  said,  44  Fye  on’t — oh, 
fye  !” 

He  was  allowed  to  proceed,  however, 
with  such  interruptions  only  as  his  own 


original  conceptions  of  the  part  provoked 
from  time  to  time;  or  when  any  thing  he 
had  to  say  was  obviously  susceptible  of 
an  application  to  himself.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  scene  with  Horatio  and 
Marcellus,  after  his  interview  with  the 
ghost : —  x 

“  Ram.  And  now,  good  friends, 

As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers, 

Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Hor.  What  is  it,  my  lord?  We  will. 

Ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen 
to-night .* 

44  Let  him,  if  he  likes,”  exclaimed  a 
voice  from  the  pit — “he’ll  never  see  such 
a  sight  again.” — Then,  in  his  instructions 
to  the  players,  his  delivery  of  them  was 
accompanied  by  something  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  running  commentary  : 

44  Speak  the  speech.  I  pray  you,  as  1 
pronounced  it  to  you,  (that  is  impossible  !) 
trippingly  on  the  tongue  :  but  if  you 
moutll  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do, 

( laughter ,)  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier 
spoke  my  lines.  *  *  *  Qh,  it  offends  me 
to  the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious,  periwig- 
pated  fellow  (like  yourself )  tear  a  pas¬ 
sion  to  tatters,  &c. — .1  would  have  such  a 
fellow  whipped  (give  it  him ,  he  deserves 
it)  for  o’erdoing  Termagant.  *  *  *  Oh, 
there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play, 
(no,  we  see  him,)  and  heard  others  praise, 
and  that  highly,  (oh  /  oh !  oh  !)  not  to 
speak  it  profanely,  that,  having  neither 
the  accent  of  Christians,  (ha  !  ha  l  ha!) 
nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  Pagan,  nor 
man,  have  so  strutted  (bravo  !  little  ’ un !) 
and  bellowed,  (hit  him  again!)  that  I 
have  thought  some  of  nature's  journey¬ 
men  had  made  men,  (who  made  you?) 
and  not  made  them  well,  (no,  you  are  a 
bad  fit,)  they  imitated  humanity  so  abo¬ 
minably.”  (Roars  of  laughter.) 

It  was  thus  Mr.  Henry  Augustus  Con¬ 
stantine  Stubbs  enacted  Hamlet  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  that 
he  suffered  a  single  observation  to  escape 
him,  which  indicated  he  thought  any 
thing  was  amiss.  Then,  indeed,  whije 
sitting  in  the  green-room,  and  as  if  the 
idea  had  just  struck  him,  he  said  to  Mr. 
Peaess,  “Do  you  know,  I  begin  to  think 
I  have  some  enemies  in  the  house,  for 
when,  in  the  scene  with  Ophelia,  I  said, 

4  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawl¬ 
ing  between  earth  and  heaven  ?’  some¬ 
body  called  out,  loud  enough  for  me  to 
hear  him,  4  Ay  !  what,  indeed  ?’  It’s 
very  odd.  Did  you  notice  it,  ma’am  ?” 
he  continued  addressing  the  lady  who 
performed  Ophelia.  44  I  can’t  say  I  did,” 
replied  the  lady,  biting  her  lips  most  un¬ 
mercifully,  to  preserve  her  gravity  of 
countenance. 

This  was  the  only  remark  made  by  the 
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inimitable  Mr.  Stubbs  during  the  whole 
evening,  and  he  went  through  the  fifth 
act  with  unabated  self-confidence.  His 
dying  scene  was  honoured  with  thunders 
of  applause,  and  loud  cries  of  encore. 
Stubbs  raised  his  head,  and  looking  at 
Horatio,  who  was  bending  over  him,  in¬ 
quired,  u  Do  you  think  they  mean  it  ?” 

“  Lie  still,  for  God’s  sake  !’’  exclaim¬ 
ed  Horatio,  and  the  curtain  slowly  de¬ 
scended  amid  deafening  roars  of  laughter, 
and  shouts  of  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast, 
Stubbs  found  all  the  daily  papers  on  his 
table,  pursuant  to  his  directions.  He 
took  up  one,  and  read,  in  large  letters — 
“  Theatre.  First  and  Last  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Mr.  Henry  Augus¬ 
tus  Constantine  Stubbs  in  Ham¬ 
let.” 

He  read  no  more.  The  paper  dropped 
from  his  hands  ;  and  Mr.  Stubbs  remain¬ 
ed  nothing  but  a  gentleman  all  the 
rest  of  his  life.. — Blackwood's  May. 


LINES  WRITTEN  AT  WARWICK 
CASTLE.* 

BY  CHARLES  BAUHAM ,  M.D.  F.R.8. 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

l. 

I  leave  thee,  Warwick,  and  tliy  precincts  grey. 
Amidst  a  thousand  winters  still  the  same, 

Ere  tempests  rend  thy  last  sad  leaves  away, 

And  from  thy  bowers  the  native  rock  reclaim ; 
Crisp  dews  now  glitter  on  the  joyless  field, 

The  sun’s  red  disk  now  sheds  no  parting  rays, 
And  through  thy  trophied  hall  the  burnish’d 
shield 

Disperses  wide  the  swiftly  mounting  blaze. 

II. 

Thy  pious  paladins  from  Jordan’s  shore, 

And  all  thy  steel-clad  barons  are  at  rest ; 

Thy  turrets  sound  to  warder’s  tread  no  more  ; 
Beneath  their  brow  the  dove  hath  hung  her 
nest ; 

High  on  thy  beams  the  harmless  falchion  shines; 

No  stormy  trumpet  wakes  thy  deep  repose  ; 
Past  are  the  days  that,  on  the  serried  lines 
Around  thy  walls,  saw  the  portcullis  close. 

m. 

The  bitter  feud  was  quell'd,  the  culverin 
No  longer  flash’d  its  blighting  mischief  round, 
But  many  an  age  was  on  those  ivies  green. 

Ere  Taste’s  calm  eye  had  scann’d  the  gifted 
ground ; 

Bade  the  fair  path  o’er  glade  or  woodland  stray. 
Bade  Avon's  swans  through  new  Rialtos glide, 
Forced  through  the  rock  its  deeply  channeled 
way. 

And  threw,  to  Arts  of  peace,  the  portals  wide, 
iv. 

But  most  to  Her,  whose  light  and  daring  hand 
Can  swiftly  follow  Fancy’s  wildest  dream  1 
All  times  and  nations  in  whose  presence  stand, 
All  that  creation  owns,  her  boundless  theme  ! 

*  These  lines  will  form  a  beautiful  pendant 
to  the  picturesque  Engraving  of  Warwick 
Castlk,  in  No.  357  of  the  Mirror—  as  well  as  to 
the  very  interesting  antiquarian  description  by 
our  esteemed  correspondent  L.  L. 


And  with  her  came  the  maid  of  Attic  stole, 

Untaught  of  dazzling  schools  the  gauds  to 
prize, 

Who  breathes  in  purest  forms  her  calm  control, 
Heroic  strength,  and  grace  that  never  dies  ! 

v. 

Ye  that  have  linger’d  o’er  each  form  divine. 
Beneath  the  vault  of  Rome’s  unsullied  sky, 

Or  where  Bologna's  cloister’d  walls  enshrine 
Her  martyr  Saint — her  mystic  Rosary — 

Of  Arraeon  the  hapless  daughter  view  1 
Scan,  for  ye  may,  that  fine  enamel  near  ! 

Such  Catherine  was,  thus  Leonardo  drew — 
Discern  ye  not  the  “  Jove  of  painters  ”  here  ? 

VI. 

Discern  ye  not  the  mighty  master’s  power 
In  yon  devoted  Saint’s  uplifted  eye  ? 

That  clouds  the  brow  and  bids  already  lour 
O’er  the  First  Charles  the  shades  of  sorrows 
nigh  ? 

That  now  on  furrow’d  front  of  Rembrandt 
gleams, 

N  ow  breathes  (lie  rose  oflife  and  beauty  there, 
In  tne  soft  eye  of  Henrietta  dreams, 

And  fills  with  fire  the  glance  of  Gondomar  ? 

▼n. 

Hereto  Salvator’s  solemn  pencil  true, 

Huge  oaks  swing  rudely  in  the  mountain  blast ; 
Here  grave  Poussin  on  gloomy  canvass  threw 
The  lights  that  steal  from  clouds  of  tempest 
past ; 

And  see  ’  from  Canaletti’s  glassy  wave, 

Like  Eastern  mosques,  patrician  Venice  rise  ; 
Or  marble  moles  that  rippling  waters  lave. 
Where  Claude’s  warm  sunsets  tinge  Italian 
skies ! 

VIII. 

Nor  let  the  critic  frown  such  themes  arraign, 
Here  sleep  the  mellow  lyre’s  enchanting  keys ; 
Here  the  wrought  table’s  darkly  polish’d  plain, 
Proffers  light  lore  to  much-enduring  ease; 
Enamelled  clocks  here  strike  the  silver  bell; 

Here  Persia  spreads  the  web  of  many  dies; 
Around,  on  silken  couch,  soft  cushions  swell. 
That  Stambol’s  viziers  proud  might  not  de¬ 
spise. 

IX. 

The  golden  lamp  here  sheds  its  pearly  light. 
Within  the  ceuar’d  panels,  dusky  pale  ; 

No  mirror’d  walls  the  wandering  glance  invite. 
No  gauzy  curtains  drop  the  misty  veil 
And  there  the  vista  leads  of  lessening  doors. 

And  there  the  summer  sunset's  golden  gleam 
Along  the  line  of  darkling  portrait  pours, 

And  warms  the  polish’d  oak  or  ponderous 
beam. 

X. 

Hark!  from  the  depths  beneath  that  proud  sa¬ 
loon 

The  water  s  moan  comes  fitful  and  subdued. 
Where  in  mild  glory  yon  triumphant  moon 
Smiles  on  the  arch  that  nobly  spans  the  flood — 
And  here  have  kings  and  hoary  statesmen  gazed. 
When  spring  with  garlands  deck’d  the  vale  be¬ 
low. 

Or  when  the  waning  year  had  lightly  razed 
The  banks  where  Avon’s  lingering  fountains 
flow. 

XI. 

And  did  no  minstrel  greet  the  courtly  throng? 

Did  no  fair  flower  of  English  loveliness 
On  timid  lute  sustain  some  artless  song, 

Her  meek  brow  bound  with  smooth  unbraided 
tress  ? 

For  Music  knew  not  yet  the  stately  guise, 

Content  with  simplest  notes  to  touch  the  soul, 
Not  from  her  choirs  as  when  loud  antlnnis  rise. 
Or  when  she  bids  orchestral  thunders  roll! 

XII. 

Here  too  the  deep  and  fervent  orison 
Hath  matron  whisper’d  for  her  absent  lord, 
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Peril  d  in  civil  wars,  that  shook  the  throne, 

When  every  hand  in  England  clench’d  the 
sword : — 

And  here,  as  tales  and  chronicles  agree. 

If  tales  and  chronicles  be  deem’d  sincere, 

Fair  Warwick  s  heiress  smiled  at  many  a  plea 
Of  puissant  Thane,  or  Norman  cavalier. 

XIII. 

Or  dost  thou  sigh  for  theme  of  classic  lore 
Midst  arms  and  moats,  and  battlements  and 
towers  ? 

Behold  the  Vase  that,  erst  on  Anio’s  shore, 
Hath  found  a  splendid  home  in  Warwick’s 
bowers  : 

To  British  meads  ere  yet  the  Saxon  came, 

The  pomp  of  senates  swept  its  pedestal, 

And  kings  of  many  an  Oriental  name 

Have  seen  its  shadow,  and  are  perish’d  all ! 

XIV. 

Haply  it  stood  on  that  illustrious  ground 

Where  circling  columns  once,  in  sculptur’d 
pride, 

With  fine  volute  or  wreath’d  acanthus  crown’d. 
Rear’d  some  light  roof  by  Anio’s  plunging 
tide  ; 

There,  in  the  brightness  of  the  votive  fane  . 

To  rural  or  to  vintage  gods  addrest. 

Those  vine-clad  symbols  of  Pan’s  peaceful  reign 
Amidst  dark  pines  their  sacred  seats  possess’d. 

xv. 

Or,  did  it  break  with  soft  and  silvery  shower 
The  silence  of  some  marble  solitude, 

Where  Adrian,  at  the  fire  fly’s  glittering  hour, 

Of  rumour’d  worlds  to  come  the  doubts  re¬ 
view’d  ? 

Go  mark  his  tomb  ! — in  that  sepulchral  mole 
Scowls  the  fell  bandit  l — from  its  towering 
height 

Old  Tiber's  flood  reflects  the  girandole, 

Midst  bells,  and  shouts,  and  rockets’  arrowy 
flight ! 

XVI, 

Warwick,  farewell!  Long  may  thy  fortunes 
stand. 

And  sires  of  sires  hold  rule  wbhin  thy  walls, 
Thy  streaming  banners  to  the  breeze  expand. 
And  the  heart’s  griefs  pass  lightly  o’er  thy 
halls  ! 

May  happier  bards,  on  Avon’s  sedgy  shore, 
Sustain  on  nobler  lyre  thy  poet's  vow, 

And  all  thy  future  lords  (what  can  they  more  ?) 
Wear  the  green  laurels  of  thy  fame,  as  now  ! 

NOTES. 

One  of  the  towers  of  Warwick  Castle  is  com¬ 
plimented  with  the  name  of  Guy’s  Tower;  cer¬ 
tain  ponderous  armour  and  utensils  preserved 
in  the  lodge  are  also  attributed  to  Guy  ;  nobody, 
in  short,  thinks  of  Guy  without  Warwick,  or  of 
Warwick  without  Guy  ;  “  Arms  and  the  Man  ” 
ought  to  have  been  emblazoned  on  the  castle 
banner;  and  why  should  1  hesitate  to  say,  that 
one  of  the  most  amiable  of  children  perpetuates 
the  heroic  name  within  its  w  alls  ?  Had  this  re¬ 
nowned  adventurer  been  ambitions  of  patriarchal 
honours,  his  descendants  might  have  extended 
the  ancestral  renown,  and  have  furnished  many 
a  ballad  of  those  good  old  times  ;  but  when  the 
Saxon  Ulysses  had  returned  from  his  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  and  made  an  end  of  Colbrand  and 
the  Dun  Cow,  his  fancy  was  to  take  alms  in  dis¬ 
guise  from  his  own  fair  lady,  at  his  own  castle 
gate,  and  then  retire  (tons  les  go-fits  sont  respec¬ 
tables)  to  a  certain  hole  or  cave  called  Guy’s 
Cliff,  where  he  amused  himself  (in  the  intervals 
of  rheumatism)  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life  in 
counting  his  beads  and  ruminating  on  his  sins, 
which,  as  he  was  a  great  traveller  and  a  hero, 
might  have  been  considerable. 

STANZA  III. 

The  following  interesting  passage  is  copied 
from  a  book  of  ordinary  occurrence,  in  which  it 
is  cited  without  stating  the  authority.  It  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  any  other  nobleman  in 


the  kingdom,  at  that  time  or  since,  has  projected 
or  executed  so  much  on  Ins  own  property  as  the 
late  Earl  of  Warwick  : — 

“  I  purchased  a  magnificent  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures  by  Vandyke,  Rubens,  &c.  The  marbles 
are  not  equalled,  perhaps,  in  the  kingdom.  I 
made  a  noble  approach  to  the  castle  through  a 
solid  rock,  built  a  porter's  lodge,  and  founded  a 
library  full  of  books,  some  valuable  and  scarce  , 
all  well  chosen.  I  made  an  armoury,  and  built 
walls  round  the  court  and  pleasure  gardens.  I 
built  a  noble  green-house,  and  filled  it  with  beau¬ 
tiful  plants.  I  placed  in  it  a  vase,  considered 
the  finest  remain  of  Grecian  art,  for  its  size  and 
beauty.  I  made  a  noble  lake,  from  3  to  600  feet 
broad,  and  a  mile  long.  I  planted  trees,  now 
worth  100,000/ , besides  100  acres  of  asb.  I  built 
a  stone  bridge  of  105  feet  in  span,  every  stone 
from  2,000  to  3.800  lbs  in  weight.  The  weight  of 
the  first  tier  on  the  centre  was  estimated  at  1,000 
tons.  I  gave  the  bridge  to  the  town  with  no  toll 
on  it.  I  will  not  enumerate  a  great  many  other 
things  done  by  me.  Let  Warwick  Castle  speak 
for  itself.” 

STANZA  X. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  respect  inspired  by  an¬ 
cient  buildings  of  importance.  Such  a  castle  as 
Warwick,  which  has  lodged  a  succession  of  ge¬ 
nerations  of  the  most  opposite  characters — at 
©ne  time  the  “  dulcis  et  quieti  animi  vir,  et  qui, 
congruo  suis  moribus  studio,  vitam  egit  et  clau- 
sit ; ”  at  another  by  the  assassin  of  Piers  de 
Gaveston,  the  king’s  favourite, ,c  whose  head  he 
cut  off  upon  Blacklow  Hill,  and  gave  the  friars 
preachers  the  charge  of  his  body,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  called  the  said  earl  the  Black  Dog  of  Ar- 
derne  ’’ — is  not  to  be  approached  as  one  visits  a 
handsome  stone  house  of  Palladian  architecture  ! 
— such  a  bouse  we  know  can  never  have  been 
the  scene  either  of  council  or  conspiracy ;  within 
such  walls  there  can  never  have  been  “  latens 
odium  inter  regem  et  procerus,  etpraecipub  inter 
comitem  de  Warwick  et  adhserentes  ejusdem.” 

As  to  the  river  and  its  swans,  I  have  learned 
from  the  bard  to  whom  it  has  been  long  since 
consecrated,  (although  he  may  not  have  had  the 
right  of  fishing  in  it  when  alive,)  that  “  discre¬ 
tion  is  the  better  part  of  valour.” 

If  I  were  to  describe  the  walks,  I  should  only 
say  that  they  were  contrived,  as  all  walks  ought 
to  be,  to  let  in  the  sun  or  to  shut  him  out  by 
turns.  Here  you  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of  h;s 
meridian  strength,  and  here  in  the  shadows  of 
various  depth  and  intensity,  which  a  well  dis¬ 
posed  and  happily  contrasted  sylvan  population 
knows  how  to  effect.  The  senatorial  oak,  the 
spreading  sycamore,  the  beautiful  plane,  (which 
I  never  see  without  recollecting  the  channel  of 
the  Asopus  and  the  woody  sides  of  CEta,)  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  pine  running  up  in  solitary  stateliness 
till  it  equal  the  castle  turrets — all  these,  and 
many  more,  are  admirably  intermingled  and 
contrasted,  in  plantations  which  establish,  as 
every  thing  in  and  about  the  castle  does,  the 
consummate  taste  of  the  late  earl,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  he  bad  the  finest  subjects  to 
work  upon,  from  the  happy  disposition  of  the 
ground.  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I 
walked  over  them ;  a  pheasant  occasionally 
shifting  his  quarters  at  my  intrusion,  and  making 
liis  noisy  way  through  an  ether  so  clear,  so  pure, 
so  motionless,  that  the  broad  leaves  subsided, 
rather  than  fell  to  the  ground,  without  the  least 
disturbance  ;  the  tall  grey  chimneys  just  breath¬ 
ing  their  smoke  upon  the  blue  element,  which 
they  scarcely  stained ;  every  green  thing  was 
beginning  to  wear  the  colour  of  decay,  and  many 
a  tint  of  yellow,  deepening  into  orange,  made  me 
'sensible  that  “  there  be  tongues  in  trees,”  if  not 
“  good  in  every  thing. *  But  Montaigne  says 
nothing  is  useless,  not  even  inutility  itself. 

STANZA  XIII. 

This  superb  work  of  antiquity  must  indeed  be 
seen,  to  be  sufficiently  estimated  :  the  great 
failure  of  that  branch  of  (he  fine  arts  which  is 
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employed  to  represent  al;  the  rest,  is  in  the  in¬ 
adequate  idea  of  size  which  it  must  necessarily 
pive  where  the  objects  to  be  represented  are 
large. 

The  marble  vases  now  extant  are,  of  course, 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  this  is,  per¬ 
haps.  excepting  the  Medicean,  the  finest  of  them 
all  The  best  representations  of  it  are  those  in 
Piranesi,  three  in  number.  Oue  great  and  con¬ 
spicuous  beauty  of  this  vase  consists  in  the  ele¬ 
gantly  formed  bandies,  and  in  the  artful  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  extreme  branches  of  the  vine-stems 
which  compose  them,  into  its  margin,  where 
they  throw  off  a  rich  embroidery  ol  leaves  and 
fruit.  A  lion's  skin,  with  the  head  and  claws  at¬ 
tached,  form  a  sort  of  drapery,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  thyrsus,  the  lituus,  aud  three  baccha¬ 
nalian  masks  on  each  side,  complete  the  embel¬ 
lishments.  The  capacity  of  this  vase  is  163  gal¬ 
lons,  its  diameter  9  feet,  its  pedestal  of  course 
modern.  It  was  discovered  in  1770,  in  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  a  mephitic  lake  within  the  enclosure  of 
the  Villa  Adriana,  called  Laga  di  Pantanello. 
Lord  Warwick  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
vase,  which  had  this  peculiarity,  that,  whereas 
almost  every  other  object  of  art  in  the  kingdom 
lias  been  catalogued  aud  sold  over  and  over  again, 
this  vase  passed  (after  a  sufficiently  long  paren¬ 
thesis  of  time)  immediately  from  the  gardens  of 
Adrian  to  his  own  I 
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HEAVING. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

They  have  a  ludicrous  custom  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  at  Easter,  which  they  call 
heaving.  The  males  claim  Easter  Mon¬ 
day,  and  the  females  Tuesday,  and  on  this 
day  a  group  of  the  latter  assemble,  and 
every  male  they  meet  with  they  seize, 
and  one  of  them  salutes  him  with  a  kiss, 
after  which  they  all  lay  hold  of  him  and 
heave  him  up  as  high  as  they  can,  for 
this  they  require  some  donation,  which, 
if  refused,  they  will  seize  his  hat,  hand¬ 
kerchief,  or  any  thing  they  can  lay  hold 
of.  This  lasts  till  twelve  o’clock.  Some¬ 
times  old  women  collect  together,  and 
then  woe  be  to  the  person  who  does  not 
present  them  with  a  trifle,  and  thus  stop 
their  proceedings;  for  if  not,  their  snufty 
beaks  might  come  in  contact  with  their 
prisoners’  lips.  They  often  collect  10  or 
12s.  and  spend  it  in  carousing  at  night. 

W.  H. 


CONVICTS  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
The  regular  hours  of  work  are  from  sun¬ 
rise  to  sun-set ;  but  so  few  settlers  get  up 
to  see  that  this  time  is  kept,  that  a  much 
shorter  period  is  generally  employed  in 
labour.  The  expense  of  maintaining  a 
convict  is  rather  a  difficult  calculation  : 
where  there  are  many  men,  they  are,  of 
course,  supported  at  much  less  per  man 
than  where  there  are  but  few,  from  being 
able  to  buy  slop  clothes,  tea,  and  the 
other  necessaries,  at  wholesale  prices,  of 
the  importing  merchant.  The  waste, 
also,  made  by  the  convicts  in  their  meat, 


&c.  is  a  serious  consideration  :  the  head 
and  entrails  of  animals  slaughtered  for 
their  use,  and  which  an  English  labourer 
would  he  glad  of,  are  thrown  away  as 
only  fit  for  the  dogs  ;  nothing  but  the 
body  and  legs  aie  deemed  sufficiently 
good  for  these  dainty  characters.  Taking 
all  expenses  into  consideration,  I  think 
that  from  25/.  to  30/.  per  man  may  be 

estimated  as  the  annual  cost _ Widow- 

son's  Present  State  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land. 


throwing  stones  at  the  devil. 
On  arriving  at  Wady  Muna,  each  nation 
encamped  upon  the  spot  which  custom 
has  assigned  to  it,  at  every  returning 
Hadj.  After  disposing  of  the  baggage, 
the  hadjys  hastened  to  the  ceremony  of 
throwing  stones  at  the  devil.  It  is  said 
that,  when  Abraham  or  Ibrahim  returned 
from  the  pilgrimage  to  Arafat,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Wady  Muna,  the  devil  Eblys 
presented  himself  before  him  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  valley,  to  obstruct  his  pas¬ 
sage  ;  when  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  patriarch,  advised  him  to 
throw  stones  at  him,  which  he  did,  and 
after  pelting  him  seven  times,  Eblys  re¬ 
tired.  When  Abraham  reached  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  valley,  he  again  appeared  before 
him,  and,  for  the  last  time,  at  its  western 
extremity,  and  was  both  times  repulsed 
by  the  same  number  of  stones.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Azraky,  the  Pagan  Arabs,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  this  tradition,  used  to  cast 
stones  in  this  valley  as  they  returned  from 
the  pilgramage ;  and  set  up  seven  idols 
at  Muna,  of  which  there  was  one  in  each 
of  the  three  spots  where  the  devil  appear¬ 
ed,  at  each  of  which  they  cast  three  stones. 
Mohammed,  who  made  this  ceremony  one 
of  the  chief  duties  of  the  hadjys,  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  stones  to  seven. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  towards 
Mezdelfe,  stands  a  rude  stone  pillar,  or 
rather  altar,  between  six  or  seven  feet 
high,  in  the  midst  of  the  street,  against 
which  the  first  seven  stones  are  thrown, 
as  the  place  where  the  devil  made  his 
first  stand  :  towards  the  middle  of  the 
valley  is  a  similar  pillar,  and  at  its  western 
end  a  wall  of  stones,  which  is  made  to 
serve  the  same  purpose.  The  hadjys 
crowded  in  rapid  succession  round  the 
first  pillar,  called  “  Djamrat  el  Awla 
and  every  one  threw  seven  small  stones 
successively  upon  it ;  they  then  passed  to 
the  second  and  third  spots  (called  u  Djam- 
rat  el  Owsat,”  and  u  Djamrat  el  Sofaly,” 
or  u  el  Akaba,”  or  “  el  Aksa,”)  where 
the  same  ceremony  was  repeated.  In 
throwing  the  stones,  they  are  to  exclaim, 
u  In  the  name  of  God  ;  God  is  great  (we 
do  this)  to  secure  ourselves  from  the  de- 
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vil  and  his  troops.”  The  stones  used  for 
this  purpose  are  to  be  of  the  size  of  a 
horse-bean,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  the  pil¬ 
grims  are  advised  to  collect  them  in  the 
plain  of  Mezdelfe,  but  they  may  likewise 
take  them  from  Muna ;  and  many  people, 
contrary  to  the  law,  collect  those  that 
have  already  been  thrown — Burckhardt's 
Travels , 


Zi)t  ©atfjmv. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

SHAK.SPEAUE. 


THE  COACHMAN. 

The  moment  he  has  got  his  seat  and 
made  his  start,  you  are  struck  at  once 
with  the  perfect  mastership  of  his  art. 
The  hand  just  over  his  left  thigh,  the  arm 
without  constraint,  steady,  and  with  a 
holding  command  that  keeps  his  horses 
like  clock-work  ;  yet  to  a  superficial  ob¬ 
server  quite  with  loose  reins  ;  so  firm  and 
compact  he  is,  that  you  seldom  observe 
any  shifting,  only  to  take  a  shorter  pur¬ 
chase  for  a  run  down  hill ;  his  right  hand 
and  whip  are  beautifully  in  unison  ;  the 
crop,  if  not  in  a  direct  line  with  the  box, 
over  the  near  wheel,  raised  gracefully  up 
as  it  were  to  reward  the  near  side  horse ; 
the  thong — the  thong  after  three  twists, 
which  appears  in  his  hand  to  have  been 
placed  by  the  maker  never  to  be  altered 
or  improved . and  if  the  off¬ 

side  horse  becomes  slack,  to  see  the  turn 
of  his  arm  to  reduce  a  twist,  or  to  reverse, 
if  necessary,  is  exquisite  :  after  being 
placed  under  the  rib ,  or  upon  the  shoulder 
point,  up  comes  the  arm,  and  with  it  the 
thong  returns  to  the  elegant  position  upon 
the  crop  !  I  say  elegant !  the  stick, 
highly  polished  yew — rather  light — not 
too  taper — yet  elastic  ;  a  thong  in  clean 
order,  pliable.  All  done  without  effort 
—merely  a  turn  of  the  wrist ! 

At  twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  on  the  day 
before  Easter, 'the  resurrection  service  be¬ 
gins  at  the  Quirinal  Chapel  at  Rome; 
when  a  curtain  is  drawn  back,  which  con¬ 
ceals  a  picture  of  our  Lord :  bells  ring, 
drums  are  beaten,  guns  are  fired,  and  joy 
succeeds  to  mourning. 


ACROSTIC  ON  44  THE  MIRROR.” 

Mirror  !  methinks  your  name  indeed 
is  true 

In  every  other  point,  except  that  you, 

Resplendent  with  the  wisdom  of  man¬ 
kind, 

Reflect  not  to  the  sight ,  but  to  the  mind. 

Oh  !  may  success  then  to  your  pains  ac¬ 
crue, 

Rewarding  all  youi  merit  with  its  due. 

D. 


LOVE. 

Love  reigns  the  lord  of  every  mortal 
heart ; 

He  wounds  the  beggar,  tvounds  the  king, 
And  is  the  fairest,  falsest  thing, 

That  e’er  excited  joy,  or  bade  a  bosom 
smart. 

Light  as  the  wind,  rough  a3  the  wave, 
He’s  both  a  tyrant  and  a  slave  ; 

A  fire  that  freezes,  and  a  frost  that’s  hot, 
A  bitter  sweet,  a  luscious  sour, 

Wretched  is  he  who  knows  his  pow’r, 
But  far  more  wretched  still  is  he  who 
knows  it  not. 


TRUTH,  A  FABLE. 

At  the  gates  of  Sorbonne,  Truth  one  day 
showed  her  face.  The  syndic  met  her. 
“  What,”  said  he,  44  do  you  want  ?” 
44  Alas  !  hospitality.”  44  Your  name?” 
44  My  name  is  Truth.”  44  Flee,”  said  he, 
in  anger,  44  flee,  or  I  seek  vengeance  on 
your  profaneness.”  44  You  chase  me 
away,”  answered  Truth  ;  44  but  I  live  in 
hope  to  have  my  turn,  being  the  spoiled 
child  of  Time,  and  gaining  every  thing 
by  the  means  of  my  father.” 


The  initial  letters  of  the  Latin  names  of 
the  kings  of  Bonaparte’s  family  form  the 
Latin  word  Nihil ,  (nothing ;)  and  this 
used  to  be  called  the  genealogical  acrostic : 
udovicus. 

( osephus. 
ieronymus. 

>-<  oachim. 

apoleo.  T.  B. 


THE  SUBTERFUGE. 

a  I  vow,  my  dear  Strephon,”  said  Chloe 
one  day, 

While  Damon  lay  hid  in  the  bower, 

44  Yon  sun  that  now  gazes  shall  see  a  kiss 
given 

To  no  one  but  thee  from  this  hour.” 

Now  Strephon  is  gone — and  with  mourn¬ 
ful  eye 

Poor  Damon  upbraided  the  fair. 

44  Hush  !  blockhead,”  said  Chloe,  44  the 
sun’s  now  on  high, 

But  d’ye  think  it  will  always  be  there?” 
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SUSSEX  PLACE, 

Is  said  to  have  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Nash,  but  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  least  successful  of  his  produc¬ 
tions.  It  was  among  the  earliest  ot  the 
terraces  in  the  Park,  and  its  whimsical 
contrast  with  the  chaster  beauties  of  the 
adjoining  structures  soon  became  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  critical  pasquinade. 

It  consists  of  an  extensive  range  of  re¬ 
sidences,  a  centre  with  a  pediment,  with 
two  octagonal  towers,  and  wings  with  four 
other  towers  in  each,  all  the  towers  being 
finished  with  cupola  tops  and  minarets. 
Probably  the  architect  was  tempted  to  this 
introduction  for  the  sake  of  picturesque 
variety,  since  it  is  not  justifiable  on  the 
score  of  architectural  beauty  or  good  taste. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  attempt  at  magnificence 
which,  on  so  small  a  scale,  is  not  deserv¬ 
ing  of  imitation,  and  has  not  been  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  general  effect  is  far  from 
pleasing;  but  the  eye  of  the  landscape 
painter  will  probably  enjoy  an  assemblage 
of  picturesque  outlines  in  grouping  Sussex 
Place  with  its  adjacent  scenery  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  The  gardens  to  this  terrace 
are  tastefully  disposed,  and  the  situation 
commands  some  of  the  most  fascinating 
prospects  o-f  the  Park.  Before  the  facade 
the  lake  spreads  its  silvery  sheet,  and  re¬ 
flects  the  oriental  cupolas  with  charming 
effect ;  and  the  varied  plantations  of  the 
Park,  especially  on  the  opposite  margin 
of  the  lake,  group  with  peculiar  felicity, 
and  render  Sussex  Place  one  of  the  most 
delightful  sites  in  this  paradisaical  region. 


TRANSLATION  OF  AN  IRISH 
DEED  OF  GIFT. 

( To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

The  original  deed,  of  which  the  sub¬ 
joined  is  a  translation,  was  found  among 
some  old  records  in  Birmingham  lower, 
Castle  of  Dublin,  when  that  building  was 
taken  down  in  the  year  1772.  It  is  in 
Irish,  neatly  written  on  a  long  scroll  of 
parchment ;  forty-two  seals  are  attached 
to  the  side,  but  the  only  signature  is  that 
of  the  chief  at  bottom.  This  document, 
among  other  curious  matter,  furnishes  us 
with  a  proof,  that  the  chiefs  of  clans  were 
elective ,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  mo¬ 
dern  authors,  and  more  especially  of  our 
modern  historical  novelists  ;  which  latter 
speak  of  them  as  hereditary  feudal  lords , 
and  even  talk  of  their  estates  descending 
to  their  daughters  ;  although  under  the 
system  of  clanship,  females  could  not  in¬ 
herit,  and  no  man  could  have  more  than 
a  life  interest  in  his  estate.  Here  we 
have  an  instance  of  a  chief  divesting  him¬ 


self  of  his  dignity  of  office,  and  joining  in 
the  transfer  of  it  to  another,  when  such 
transfer  was  considered  likely  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  clan.  It  is  also  in¬ 
teresting,  as  showing  the  manner  in  which 
the  English  government  in  Dublin  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  subjugation  of  Ireland,  by 
embroiling  its  septs  with  one  another. 

The  Mac  Ranalds ,  or  Magranals ,  (as 
the  name  was  usually  written,)  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Reynolds,  the  principal  parties  to 
the  deed,  were  a  clan  who  possessed  the 
territory  of  Munterolish ,  in  the  county  of 
Leitrim,  subordinate  to  O’Rourke,  who 
was  lord  paramount  of  the  county ;  and 
the  lords  justices  having,  by  this  deed, 
detached  them  from  the  interest  of  the 
latter,  immediately  marched  an  army  into 
his  country.  O’Rourke,  after  a  pro¬ 
tracted,  but  ineffectual  resistance,  was 
made  prisoner  and  sent  to  London,  where 
he  was  executed,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  “  going  to 
death,”  says  Camden,  “  with  as  little 
concern,  as  if  he  had  been  merely  a  spec¬ 
tator.”  The  county  was  then  declared  a 
forfeiture  to  the  crown,  and  the  estates  of 
its  old  proprietors  (including  those  of  the 
Magranals  among  the  rest)  parcelled  out 
among  a  colony  of  English  settlers,  then 
for  the  first  time  seated  in  the  county. 
This  is  the  first  document  known,  in 
which  Leitrim  is  spoken  of  as  a  county  ; 
and  it  is  generally  said  not  to  have  been 
made  such  till  the  time  of  James  I.  ;  it 
was  more  anciently  known  as  the  territory 
of  Briefne  O’ Rourke. 

Although  Henry  II.  is  said  to  have 
conquered  Ireland,  the  dominion  of  the 
English  monarchs  there  was  little  better 
than  nominal  prior  to  the  reign  of  James 
I.  Great  pains  had  been  taken  by  dif¬ 
ferent  sovereigns  to  reduce  the  Irish  to  a 
perfect  submission  to  the  English  crown; 
and  English  colonies  had,  from  time  to 
time,  been  planted,  with  that  view,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  ;  these  co¬ 
lonies,  however,  in  a  generation  or  two, 
had  uniformly  u  degenerated,”  as  the 
phrase  was ;  that  is,  had  become  Irish, 
both  in  manners  and  feelings,  using  the 
Irish  tongue,  and  even  coining  for  them¬ 
selves  Irish  surnames,  as  if  desirous  of 
forgetting  their  English  origin.  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  first  English  monarch  who 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland  ;  and 
his  daughter  Mary  set  about  the  conquest 
of  the  country  in  earnest,  by  reducing  the 
countries  of  Ive  Faily  and  Leix ,  which 
were  formed  into  the  King’s  and  Queen’s 
Counties,  so  called  in  compliment  to  the 
queen,  and  her  husband,  Philip  of  Spain. 
Her  lord  deputy.  Sir  Anthony  Belling¬ 
ham,  writing  on  this  occasion  to  her  high¬ 
ness,  says  that  he  “  had  made  good  progress 
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in  civilizing  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of 
those  counties,  having  reduced  their  num¬ 
bers  to  less  than  one  hundred  fighting 
men.” 

The  territory  of  Leitrim,  though  as  yet 
uninvaded,  was  at  the  same  time  declared 
a  county  ;  and  the  Magranals,  who  had 
probably  no  wish  to  be  “  civilized”  on 
Sir  Anthony’s  plan,  appear  to  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  avert  the  coming  storm,  by 
employing  an  agent  in  Dublin,  at  an  im¬ 
mense  expense,  considering  the  scarcity 
of  money  in  Ireland  in  those  days,  “  to 
advocate  their  cause  with  the  lords  justices 
and  council;”  or,  in  plain  English,  to 
crave  permission  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  quiet.  The  person  chosen  was  one  of 
their  own  sept,  .John  Magranal,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  who,  having  served  in  the 
English  army  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
King’s  and  Queen’s  counties,  had  been 
rewarded  with  a  grant  of  the  forfeited 
lands  of  CladufF,  in  the  former  county, 
and  was  supposed  to  stand  well  with  the 
lords  justices.  Him  they  elected  their 
chief.  With  what  success  he  advocated 
their  cause  has  been  already  stated. 

The  late  George  Nugent  Reynolds,  the 
dramatist,  was  a  member  of  the  sept  of  the 
Magranals  ;  as  was  the  notorious  Tom 
Reynolds,  the  informer,  well  known  in 
the  history  of  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  deed  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at 
Stow.  H.  S. 

TRANSLATION. 

This  is  the  deed  of  gift  of  the  two* 
Mac  Ranalds  ;  to  wit,  Cahal,  son  of 
Conachar  Mac  Ranald,  Toiaylach 
and  Gerald  Magranal,  heads  and 
chiefs  of  their  kindred,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  their  brethren  and  followers 
in  Munterolish,  to  John  Magranal, 
of  CladufF,  in  the  King’s  county,  and 
to  his  heirs  : — 

Know  all  men,  now  and  in  the  time  that 
is  yet  to  come,  that  we,  Cahal,  son  of 
Conachar  Magranal,  of  the  Hill  of  Innis 
Morrin,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim  ;  Toray- 
lach  Magranal,  of  Drumard,  chiefs  of  our 
kindred  ;  Ferdorcha  Magranal,  of  Drum- 
sna,  and  of  Lochdaw  ;  Melachlin,  son  of 
Hubert  Magranal,  of  Corsparrow  ;  Mo- 
roch,  son  of  Teig,  of  Cloondaa  ;  Ir,  son 
of  Donal,  of  Dulach  ;  Teig,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  of  Screbach  ;  Toraylach  Magranal, 

*  The  preamble  speaks  of  two  Mac  Ranalds, 
(chiefs,)  and  then  ennmerates  three.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  there  were  two  families  who  had  been 
usually  elected  to  the  chieftaincy,  and  that  Cahal, 
the  son  of  Conachar,  represented  one  family, 
Toraylach  arid  Gerald  the  other.  I  give  this, 
however,  only  as  a  conjecture.  Perhaps  the 
safest  way  will  he  to  set  it  down  as  an  Irish  bull, 
the  earliest  upon  record. 
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of  Loch  Connow ;  Owen  Magranal,  of 
Loch  Scm  ;  Toraylach  O’Mulvey,  of 
Loch  Crew,  chief  of  his  kindred ;  Teig, 
son  ol  John,  of  Acha  Cashel;  Dermid 
Magranal,  of  Cool  Cadarna  ;  Cormac 
Magranal,  of  Loch  Cool  da  ’Iach  ;  Der- 
mid  Magranal,  of  Mongoarsach ;  Edmond 
Magranal,  of  Mohill;  Jeffrey,  son  of 
Conachar,  of  Anagh  Kinca  ;  Toraylach 
Magranal,  of  Loch  frill;  Brian  Gruama, 
the  son  of  Hugh,  of  Drumlara  ;  Farrell 
Duff,  the  son  of  Hugh,  of  Corleih  ;  Do- 
nacha  Grana,  son  of  Giolla  Gruama,  of 
Stookisha  ;  Conachar,  son  of  Giolla  Gru¬ 
ama,  of  DufFcarrick ;  Rurie  Og  O’Moran, 
of  Ty. Rurie;  Toraylach  O’Beirne,  of 
Mullanmoy  ;  Gerald,  son  of  Moylan  Ma¬ 
granal,  of  Clooncalry  ;  Melachlin,  son  of 
Conachar  Magranal,  of  Cloonclyfa  ;  Ca¬ 
hal,  son  of  Dermid  Magranal,  of  Ruse, 
alias  Gort  an  Yure  ;  Ir,  son  of  Edmond, 
of  Rathbeh  ;  Melachlin  Modara  Magra¬ 
nal,  of  the  Point ;  Edmond  Mac  Shanly, 
of  Drumode  Mac  Shanly  ;  Moroch,  son 
of  Melachlin,  of  Drumkeely  ;  Dermid, 
son  of  the  Prior,  of  Clonee  and  of  Innis 
Ruse ;  Moroch  Magranal,  of  Drumherk  ; 
Teig  O’Histellan,  of  Drumeen  ;  Teig  Roe 
Magarry,  of  Towlag  ;  with  the  consent  of 
our  kinsmen  and  followers  in  Muntero¬ 
lish,  for  many  reasons,  for  ourselves  and 
our  heirs,  Have  Given  to  John  Magra¬ 
nal,  of  CladufF,  in  the  King’s  county,  and 
to  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  yearly  sum  of 
forty-two  pounds,  money  of  England,  to 
be  raised  and  levied  upon  our  aforesaid 
lands  in  Munterolish,  and  upon  any  other 
lands  claimed  by  us,  or  in  our  occupation, 
to  be  paid  at  two  terms  in  the  year,  to 
wit,  one  half  on  the  first  of  M  ay,  ( Beiltin ,) 
and  the  other  half  at  All  Hallowntide, 

( Samhan  ;)  and  in  case  of  any  delay  oc¬ 
curring  as  to  the  full  payment  of  the  afore¬ 
said  sum  at  the  time  specified,  then  this 
is  our  agreement  with  the  said  John,  for 
ourselves  and  our  heirs,  with  John  and 
his  heirs,  that  he  and  they,  or  the  attorneys 
sent  by  them,  shall  have  power  to  enter 
into  our  said  country  of  Munterolish,  and 
into  our  aforesaid  lands,  and  to  levy  a 
distress,  (pledge,)  and  to  take  the  same 
with  them,  and  to  keep  it  until  full  pay¬ 
ment  is  made,  to  wit,  of  forty-two  pounds, 
and  of  arrears,  if  any  such  should  be — On 
condition,  that  he,  the  said  John,  shall 
be  our  protector  and  chieftain  over  us  ; 
and  also  that  he  shall  repair  from  time  to 
time  to  Dublin,  to  advocate  our  cause  be¬ 
fore  the  lords  justices  and  council,  at  our 
sole  charge,  over  and  above  the  aforesaid 
sum,  which  we  give  him  on  account  of 
his  services ;  and  on  condition  that  the 
said  John  shall  not  put  any  of  us  out  of 
our  lands  ;  and  we  promise  to  behave  our¬ 
selves  most  dutifully  to  him,  and  not  to 
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adhere  to  any  of  the  O' Hourkes.  In  wit¬ 
ness  whereof  we  have  put  our  hands  and 
seals  to  this  writing  the  5th  day  of  De¬ 
cember,  1556. 

Cahal  Mac  Conochar. 

There  were  present  at  this  agreement, 
when  it  was  ratified,  and  when  it  was  in¬ 
terchanged,  and  when  the  seals  were  put 
upon  it,  to  wit,  God  in  the  first  place  ; 
Richard  O’Hivganane ;  Anlan  O’Molloy; 
Toraylach  Mac  Ranald  ;  the  two  sons  of 
Teig,  the  son  of  Ayan,  to  wit,  Owen  and 
William  ;  Kiruah  Mac  Manus  ;  Gerald, 
deacon  of  Feana;  Cormac,  deacon  of 
Cloon  ;  Conachar  Mae  Giolla  Sooly ; 
Manus  Mac  Giolla  Roe;  Owen  O’Colla. 


From  the  avowed  object  of  the  above 
deed,  to  detach  the  Magranals  from  the 
interest  of  O’Rourke,  against  whom  war 
was  at  that  time  in  preparation,  as  well  as 
from  the  deed  itself  having  been  found  in 
the  Castle  of  Dublin ,  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  afterwards,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  whole  affair  was  got  up  by 
the  lords  justices,  and  that  Magranal  of 
Claduff  was  an  agent  in  their  pay.  The 
Magranals,  however,  took  nothing  by  their 
motion  ;  for  although  they  were  arrayed 
under  their  new  chief  against  O’Rourke 
in  the  war  which  followed,  their  estates 
were  confiscated  at  the  same  time  with 
his,  the  lawyers  having  discovered,  that 
as  O’Rourke  was  their  feudal  lord,  they 
were  partakers  in  the  guilt  of  his  Rebellion, 
although  they  had  been  fighting  against 
him. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MINES  0FH4YNA, 

FROM  A.N  INCIDENT  IN  IRVING’S  LIFE  OF 
COLUMBUS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Oh,  go  not  yet,  my  lord,  my  love,  lie  down  by 
Zenia’s  side, 

And  think  not  for  thy  white  men  friends,  to 
leave  thy  Indian  bride, 

ir,ir  she  will  steer  thy  light  canoe  across 
Ozuma’s  lake, 

To  where  the  fragrant  citron  groves  perfume  the 
banyan  brake ; 

And  wouldst  thou  chase  the  nimble  deer,  or  dark¬ 
eyed  antelope, 

She’ll  lead  thee  to  their  woody  haunts,  behind 
the  mountain’s  slope, 

And  when  thy  hunter  task  is  done,  and  spent  thy 
spirit’s  force, 

She’ll  weave  for  thee  a  plantain  bower,  beside 
a  streamlet's  course. 

Where  the  sweet  music  of  the  leaves  shall  lull 
thee  to  repose. 

Hence  in  Zenia’s  watchful  love,  from  harmful 
beast,  or  foes, 

And  when  the  spirit  of  the  storm,  in  wild  tor- 
nades  rides  by, 

She’ll  hide  thee  in  a  cave,  beneath  a  rocky 
panoply. 


Look,  Zenia  look,  the  fleecy  clouds  move  on  the 
western  gales, 

And  see  the  white  men’s  moving  home,  unfurls 
her  swelling  sails. 

So  farewell  India’s  spicy  groves,  farewell  its 
burning  clime, 

And  farewell  Zenia,  but  to  love,  no  farewell 
can  be  mine ; 

Not  for  the  brightest  Spanish  maid,  shall  Diez’ 
vow  be  riven, 

So  if  we  meet  no  more  on  earth,  I  will  be  thine 
in  heaven. 

Oh,  go  not  yet,  my  godlike  love,  stay  but  a  mo¬ 
ment  more 

And  Zenia’s  step  shall  lead  thee  on,  to  Hayna’s 
golden  shore. 

No  white  man’s  foot  has  ever  trod,  the  vale  that 
slumbers  there. 

Or  forced  the  gold  bird  from  its  nest,  or  Gato 
from  his  lair; 

But  cradled  round  by  giant  hills,  lies  many  a 
golden  mine. 

And  all  the  treasure  they  contain,  shall  be  my 
Diez  thine, 

And  all  my  tribe  will  be  thy  friends,  our  warrior 
chief  thy  guard. 

With  Zenia’s  breast  thy  faithful  shield,  thy  love 
her  sweet  reward. 

The  valley’s  won,  the  friends  are  true,  revealed 
the  golden  tide. 

And  Diez  for  Hispania’s  shore,  quits  not  his 
ludian  bride. 

D.  A.  H. 

RECENT  VISIT  TO  POMPEII. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

For  the  following  details  respecting  a 
city,  accounts  of  which,  (although  so 
many  are  already  before  the  public,)  are 
always  interesting,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
oral  communication  of  a  friend  which  I 
immediately  committed  to  paper. 

M.  L.  B. 

My  object  in  visiting  Naples  was  to 
view  that  celebrated  relic  of  antiquity 
— -  the  city  of  Pompeii,  of  which, 
about  one  half  is  now  supposed  to  be 
cleared.  The  workmen  proceed  but 
slowly,  nevertheless  something  is  always 
being  done,  and  some  new  remnant  of 
antiquity  is  almost  daily  brought  to  light ; 
indeed,  a  fine  statue  was  discovered,  al¬ 
most  immediately  after  my  visit  to  this 
interesting  place,  but  as  I  had  quitted 
Naples  I  could  not  return  to  see  it.  A 
stranger,  is  I  think,  apt  to  be  much  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  size  of  Pompeii ;  it  was 
on  the  whole,  not  more  than  three  miles 
through,  and  is  rather  to  be  considered 
the  model  of  a  town,  than  one  in  itself. 
In  fact,  it  is  merely  an  Italian  villa,  or 
properly,  a  collection  of  villas ;  and  the 
extreme  smallness  of  what  we  may  justly 
term  the  citizens’  boxes ,  is  another  source 
of  astonishment  to  those  who  have  been 
used  to  contemplate  Roman  architecture 
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in  the  magnificence  of  magnitude.  Pom¬ 
peii  however,  must  always  interest  the 
intelligent  observer,  not  more  on  account 
of  its  awful  and  melancholy  associations, 
than  for  the  opportunity  which  it  affords, 
of  remarking  the  extreme  similaiity  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  modes  of  living  then , 
and  now.  “  ’Tis  Greece,  but  living 
Greece  no  more  !”  for  in  truth,  we  are 
enabled  to  surmise,  from  the  relics  of 
this  buried  and  disinterred  town,  that 
manners  and  customs,  arts,  sciences,  and 
trades,  have  undergone  but  little  change 
in  Italy  since  the  period  of  its  inhumation 
until  now.  In  Pompeii,  the  shops  of 
the  baker  and  chemist  are  particularly 
worthy  of  attention,  for  you  might  really 
fancy  yourself  stepped  into  a  modern 
botteya  in  each  of  these ;  but,  the  mu¬ 
seum  of  Naples,  wherein  are  deposited 
most  of  the  articles  dug  from  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  and  Paestum,  is  a  most 
extraordinary  lion,  and  one  which  cannot 
fail  to  affect  very  deeply  the  spectators  ; 
there  you  may  behold  furniture,  arms, 
and  trinkets  ;  and  the  jewellery  is,  I  can 
assure  you,  both  in  materials,  pattern, 
and  workmanship,  very  similar  indeed  to 
that  at  present  in  fashion,  and  little  injured 
by  the  lapse  of  years,  and  the  hot  ashes 
under  which  it  was  buried.*  There  too, 
you  may  behold  various  domestic  and 
culinary  utensils :  and  there  it  is  quite 
curious  to  observe  various  jars  and  bottles 
of  fruits,  and  pickles,  evidently  preserv¬ 
ed  then,  the  same  as  they  are  by  our 
notable  housekeepers  now ;  of  course 
they  are  blackened  and  incinerated,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  the  forms  of  pears,  apples, 
chestnuts,  cherries,  medlars,  &c.  &c. 
are  still  distinguisnable.  Very  little  fur¬ 
niture  has  been  found  in  Pompeii;  pro¬ 
bably,  because  it  was  only  occasionally 
resorted  to  as  a  place  of  residence,  like 
our  own  summer  haunts  of  the  drinkers 
of  sea  and  mineral  waters ;  or,  the  in¬ 
habitants  might  have  had  warning  of  the 
coming  misfortune,  and  conveyed  most 
of  their  effects  to  a  safer  place  ;  a  surmise 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  of  so 
few  human  skeletons  having  been  found 
hitherto  in  the  town  ;  in  the  museum, 
however,  is  a  specimen  of  the  inclined 
couch  or  sofa,  used  at  meals,  with  tables, 
and  other  articles  of  furniture.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  warming  apartments  by  flues, 
and  ventilating  them,  as  now  practised, 
was  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii. 
Of  this  town,  amongst  public  buildings, 
the  Forum,  the  Theatre,  and  the  Temple 

*  “  Witness,”  said  my  friend,  “  the  bracelets 
which  I  am  now  wearing;  they  are  modelled 
from  a  pair  found  In  Pompeii.”  These  were 
made  of  gold,  quite  in  the  fashion  of  the  present 
day ;  beautifully  chased,  but  by  no  means  of  an 
uncommon  pattern. 


of  Isis,  have  been  discovered  ;  and  the 
latter  has  revealed,  in  a  curious  manner, 
the  iniquitous  juggleiv  of  the  heathen 
priests.  The  statue  of  Isis,  was,  it 
seems,  o-racular,  and  stood  on  a  very  high 
pedestal,  or  kind  of  altar  in  the  temple 
of  the  goddess.  Within  this  pedestal  a 
flight  of  steps  has  been  discovered,  as¬ 
cending  to  a  metal  tube  or  pipe  ;  which, 
fixed  in  the  hollow  body  of  the  statue, 
and  attached  to  its  lips,  the  priest  of 
Isis  was  enabled  by  speaking  through 
this  tube,  to  make  the  poor  deluded  mul¬ 
titude  believe  that  their  idol  gave  arti¬ 
culate  answers  to  their  anxious  queries  ! 
We  have  heard  of  similar  delusions  be¬ 
ing  practised  by  Christian  priests,  in 
days  comparatively  modern  !  But,  only 
let  us  conceive,  the  shame  and  dismay 
which  would  now  suffuse  the  countenance 
of  one  of  these  worshippers  of  Pompeian 
Isis,  could  he  but  behold  the  deception 
which  had  been  practised  upon  him  un- 
suspectedly  !  1  have  said,  that  but 

few  skeletons  have  been  found  in  Pom¬ 
peii  ;  all  that  have  been  met  with  are 
covered  with  ornaments,  and  appear  as 
in  the  act  of  escaping  from  their  hapless 
town,  with  what  they  could  carry  off  of 
their  most  valuable  possessions ;  from 
which  death  would  not  relinquish  his 
hold.  More  wealth  is  supposed  to  have 
been  buried  in  Herculaneum,  from  that 
which  has  already  been  found  therein  ; 
but  owing  to  the  excessive  difficulty, 
time,  and  expense,  which  the  attempt  to 
bring  it  to  light  would  occasion,  exca¬ 
vations  in  this  city,  are  now  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  abandoned  ;  fox  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  Herculaneum  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  flood  of  liquid  lava,  which 
as  it  cools,  hardens  into  solid  and  impe¬ 
netrable  rock ;  whereas  the  hot  ashes  of 
Vesuvius  overwhelmed  Pompeii,  and 
consequently  it  is  much  less  difficult  to 
clear. 


THE  CONVICT’S  DREAM. 

( For  the  Mirror. J 

“  A  wreck  of  crime  upon  liis  stony  bed.” 

R.  Montgomery . 

He  who  would  learn  the  true  remorse  for  crime 
Should  watch  (when  slumbers  innocence,  and 
guilt 

Or  W'akes  in  sleepless  paiu,  or  dreams  of  blood) 
The  convict  stretched  on  his  reposeless  bed. 
Then  conscience  plays  th’  accusing  angel; 
Spectres  of  murder’d  victims  flit  before 
His  eyes,  with  soul  appalling  vividness  ; 

Hideous  phantasma  shadow  o’er  bis  mind; 

Guilt,  incubus-like,  sits  on  his  soul 

With  leaden  weight,— types  of  the  pangs  of  hell. 

His  memory  to  the  scene  of  blood  reverts; 

He  hears  the  echo  of  his  victims’  cry. 

Whose  agonizing  eyes  again  are  fixed 
Upon  his  face,  pleading  for  mercy. 
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See  !  bow  he  writhes  in  speechless  agony  ! 

As  morning  dew-drops  on  the  face  of  nature. 
So  hangs  upon  his  brow  the  clammy  sweat. 
Each  feature  of  his  face,  each  limb,  each  nerve,, 
Distorted  with  remorse  and  agony. 

Is  fraught  with  nature’s  speechless  eloquence. 
And  is  a  faithful  witness  to  his  sin. 

It  is  not  all  a  dream,  but  memory  holds 
Before  the  sleeper’s  eyes  her  magic  glass, 

In  which  he  sees  the  image  of  the  past. 
Huddersfield.  S.  J, 


ANTICIPATION. 

f  For  the  Mirror.) 

’Twixt  th’  appointment  and  the  day 
Ages  seem  to  roll  away — 

Lingering  doubts  and  cares  arise, 

Fancy  glows  with  sweet  surmise  ; 

Now  a  hope— and  now  a  fear, 

First  a  smile — and  then  a  tear  • 

But  that  day  may  never  come, 

Death  may  seal  thine  earthly  doom. 

Or  that  day  may  prove  unkind, 

Thine  anticipation  blind  ! 

The  best  pleasure  thou  wilt  know 
May  be  to  brood  upon  thy  woe  : 

Wailing  happy  days  gone  by. 

When  fancied  pleasures  mock’d  thine  eye: 
Days  that  never  shall  return. 

Mortal,  then,  this  lesson  learn — 

Struggle  not  against  tliy  fate. 

For  thy  last  day  hath  its  date  .' 

It  is  written  in  the  skies, 

And  a  guardian  angel  cries. 

Dream  no  more  of  earthly  joys, 

They  are  fleeting,  fickle  toys. 

Cymbeuwe. 


mn  ^topographer. 

HOAD  BOOK  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Tourists  will  never  cease  to  remember 
their  obligations  to  Mr.  Leigh,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  this  pretty  little  volume.  He 
has  clone  so  much  for  their  gratification 
in  his  New  Pocket  Road  Books,  (of  which 
series  the  present  work  is  one,)  that  their 
success  ought  to  be  toasted  in  all  the  de¬ 
lightful  retreats  to  which  they  act  as  cice¬ 
roni.  In  his  Road  Book  of  England  and 
Wales,  he  has  done  what  Mr.  Peel  is  now 
doing  with  our  old  Acts  of  Parliament — 
consolidating  their  worth,  and  rejecting 
their  obsoleteness.  For  our  own  part, 
one  of  the  greatest  bugbears  of  books  is 
the  Road  Book  on  the  old  system  :  it  is 
all  long  columns  of  small  type,  in  which 
we  lose  our  way  as  in  the  cross-roads  of 
the  last  century — all  direction-posts  and 
u  Vides ,”  puzzle  upon  puzzle,  Pelion  on 
Ossa,  and  Ossa  on  Pelion — crabbed  and 
complex  abbreviations,  with  which  we 
get  acquainted  at  the  end  of  our  journey. 
They  contain  nothing  like  direct  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  only  people  who  appear  to 
understand  them  are  postmasters  and  inn. 


keepers,  and  some  old-established  bag- 
men,  whose  interests  and  heads  will 
give  you  a  clearer  view  of  the  roads  than 
all  the  itineraries  ever  printed.  It  was, 
however,  but  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  Macadamization  of  roads,  or  the  mend¬ 
ing  of  ways,  should  be  followed  up  by 
the  improvement  of  Road  Books,  since 
greater  facilities  and  inducements  were 
thereby  afforded  to  the  tourist  for  the  de¬ 
tection  and  exposure  of  blunders — such 
as  placing  a  hall  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road,  or  recording  some  relic  which  had 
never  existed  but  in  the  book. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Road  Book  of 
Scotland  is  clear  and  intelligible,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  a  book  which  may  be  read 
in  the  post-chaise  or  the  parlour,  on  or  off 
the  road,  before  or  after  the  journey,  with 
equal  pleasure.  It  is  so  portable,  that 
the  pedestrian  will  not  complain  of  its 
weight,  for  it  beais  the  same  proportion 
to  an  old  Road  Book  that  a  Prayer  Book 
does  to  a  Family  Bible,  The  picturesque 
charms  of  Scotland,  and  its  connexion 
with  eminent  individuals,  and  memorable 
events  of  love,  war,  and  chivalric  renown, 
all  combine  to  render  a  Scottish  Road 
Book  attractive  and  interesting  ;  but  the 
editor  prudently  observes,  that  u  long  de¬ 
scriptions  of  scenery,  except  in  some  few 
cases,  have  not  been  introduced,  as  they 
are  totally  inadequate  to  conyey  to  the 
reader  any  definite  idea  of  the  beauties 
they  attempt  to  portray.”  Plans  of  Plea¬ 
sure  Tours  are  likewise  appended,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  useful  Appendix ;  and,  what 
is  indispensable  in  a  work  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  a  good  Index,  is  added. 

As  might  be  expected,  nearly  every 
page  bears  the  record  of  some  spot  conse¬ 
crated  by  hoar  antiquity,  or  in  the  inspi¬ 
rations  of  olden  or  modern  genius.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  probably  monopolized 
every  inch  of  his  native  country,  and  in¬ 
vested  each  memorable  spot  with  the  en¬ 
chantment  of  his  pen  ;  so  that  little  more 
than  reference  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
tourist  to  identify  such  sites  as  the  novelist 
has  not  distinguished  in  his  writings  by 
actual  name.  Such  information  is  re¬ 
quisite,  for  as  we  are  reminded  hy  Kett, 
who  observes,  “  We  are  tplct  of  a  noble 
Roman,  who  could  recollect  all  the  arti¬ 
cles  that  had  been  purchased  at  an  auction, 
and  the  names  of  the  several  buyers.  The 
memory  of  our  travellers  ought  to  be  of 
equal  capacity  and  retentiveness,  consi¬ 
dering  the  short  time  they  allow  them¬ 
selves  for  the  inspection  of  curiosities.” 
As  books  and  broad-cloth  are  now  bought 
by  the  pattern,  we  cannot  do  bettpr  than 
substantiate  what  we  have  said  by  a  few 
quotations  from  the  Road  Book  oj  Scot¬ 
land 
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Falkirk. 

The  view  from  the  hill  of  Falkirk,  im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  town,  is  remarkably 
extensive,  varied,  and  beautiful.  Hence, 
the  spectator  may  behold  the  Ochil  Hills, 
forming  part  of  the  ridge  which  extends 
from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde  ;  and  through  an  opening  in 
the  chain  for  the  passage  of  the  Forth, 
may  discover,  in  fine  weather,  several 
isolated  rocks,  on  the  highest  of  which 
stands  Stirling  Castle.  Beyond,  over  the 
Vale  of  Monteith,  appear  the  Grampian 
Hills,  including  the  conical-shaped  sum¬ 
mit  of  Bcnledi,  as  well  as  Benvoirlich  ; 
and  further  to  the  west,  the  lofty  Benlo- 
mond.  To  the  north  are  seen  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Carse,  the  Forth,  with  the 
towns  of  Culross,  Kincardine,  Clackman¬ 
nan,  and  Alloa,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and  the  country  reaching  to  the  foot  of 
the  Ochils.  To  the  north  also  may  be 
seen  the  village  of  Larbert,  as  well  as 
several  seats,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  are  Carron  Hall,  Carron  Park, 
K innaii d,  which  once  belonged  to  Bruce 
the  traveller,  Stenhouse,  the  property  of 
Sir  \V.  Bruce,  and  Dunmore  House,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  earl  of  that  name.  Imme¬ 
diately  below  the  spectator  is  Falkirk, 
and  beyond  it,  the  Carron  Iron  Works. 
At  the  further  extremity  of  the  valley 
may  be  seen  the  shipping  of  Grange¬ 
mouth,  and  lower  down,  that  of  Bo’  Ness. 

The  church  of  Falkirk  was  founded  in 
1057,  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  but  rebuilt 
in  1000.  In  the  churchyard  are  the 
graves  of  Sir  John  Graham  and  Sir  John 
Stewart,  both  of  whom  were  killed  in 
1290,  when  Edward  I.  obtained  the  fa¬ 
mous  victory  over  the  Scots,  under  Sir 
W.  Wallace.  The  battle  took  place  half¬ 
way  between  Falkirk  and  the  river  Car¬ 
ron.  A  stone,  called  Wallace’s  Stone, 
denotes  the  spot  which  his  division  occu¬ 
pied  previous  to  the  contest.  The  tomb 
of  Sir  J.  Graham  bears  an  inscription. 
H  ere  also  is  the  monumen  t  of  Sir  R.  M  unro. 
who  was  killed  in  1746’,  when  General 
Hawley  was  defeated  by  the  Pretender. 
The  scene  of  this  second  battle  was  the 
Moor  of  Falkirk,  about  a  mile  S.  W.  of 
the  town. 

Immense  Plane  Tree. 

At  Kippenross  is  an  immense  plane  tree. 
It  is  27  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
ground,  and  30  at  the  part  from  which 
the  branches  shoot  out. 

Environs  of  Callander. 

The  vicinity  of  Callander  is  famous  as 
the  scene  of  Sir  W.  Scott’s  “  Lady  of  the 
Lake.”  The  prospects  are  beautiful,  and 
there  are  several  objects  worthy  of  being 


visited.  On  the  banks  of  the  Teith, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  vil¬ 
lage  is  the  Camp,  a  villa  supposed  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  intrenchment. 
Hence  there  is  a  magnificent  prospect  of 
Ben  Ledi,  which  rises  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  bounds  the  hori¬ 
zon  to  the  N.W.  Its  name  signifies  Hill 
of  God ,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  for¬ 
merly  the  scene  of  Druidical  rites.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  it  was  held  sacred 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
country,  who  annually  assembled  on  the 
first  of  May  to  kindle  the  sacred  fire  in 
honour  of  the  sun,  on  its  summit.  Near 
the  summit  of  Ben  Ledi  is  a  small  lake, 
called  Loch-au-nan  Corp,  the  Lake  of 
Dead  Bodies,  a  name  which  it  derived 
from  an  accident  which  happened  to  a 
funeral  here.  The  lake  was  frozen  and 
covered  with  snow ;  and  when  the  funeral 
was  crossing  it,  the  ice  gave  way,  and  all 
the  attendants  perished. 

About  a  mile  N.  E.  of  Callander  is 
Bracklin  Bridge,  a  rustic  work  only  three 
feet  broad,  thrown  across  a  deep  chasm, 
along  the  bottom  of  which  rolls  the  river 
Keltie.  The  torrent,  after  making  several 
successive  cataracts,  at  length  falls  in  one 
sheet  about  50  feet  in  height,  presenting 
from  the  bridge  an  appalling  spectacle. 

Another  curiosity  near  Callander  is  the 
Pass  of  Leney,  a  narrow  ravine,  skirted 
with  woods,  and  hemmed  in  with  rocks, 
through  which  a  stream,  issuing  from 
Loch  Lubnaig,  rushes  with  amazing  force, 
forming  a  series  of  cascades. 

Linlithcjow. 

The  palace,  which  forms  the  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  curiosity  in  Linlithgow,  is  a  ma¬ 
jestic  ruin,  situated  on  the  margin  of  a 
beautiful  lake,  and  covering  more  than 
an  acre.  It  is  entered  by  a  detached  arch¬ 
way,  on  which  were  formerly  sculptured 
the  four  orders  borne  by  James  V.,  the 
Thistle,  Garter,  Holy  Ghost,  and  Golden 
Fleece ;  but  these  are  now  nearly  effaced. 
The  palace  itself  is  a  massive  quadran¬ 
gular  edifice  of  polished  stone,  the  greater 
part  being  five  stories  in  height.  A  plain 
archway  leads  to  the  interior  court,  in  the 
centre  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  well. 

The  west  side  of  the  quadrangle,  which 
is  the  most  ancient,  was  originally  built 
and  inhabited  by  Edward  I.,  and  is  also 
interesting  as  the  birth-place  of  Queen 
Mary.  The  room  in  which  she  first  saw 
the  light  is  on  the  second  story.  Her 
father,  James  V.,  then  dying  of  a  broken 
heart  at  Falkland,  on  account  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  at  Solway  Frith,  prophetically  ex¬ 
claimed,  44  It  came  with  a  lass,”  alluding 
to  his  family  having  obtained  the  crown 
by  marriage,  “  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass.” 
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The  east  side,  begun  by  James  III., 
and  completed  by  James  V.,  contains  the 
Parliament  Hall.  This  was  formerly  the 
front,  of  the  palace,  and  the  porch  was 
adorned  with  a  statue  of  Pope  Julius  II., 
who  presented  James  V.  with  a  conse¬ 
crated  sword  and  helmet  for  his  resistance 
to  the  Reformation.  This  statue  escaped 
the  iconoclastic  zeal  of  the  Reformers ; 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
was  destroyed  by  a  blacksmith,  whose 
anger  against  the  Papal  power  had  been 
excited  by  a  sermon. 

On  an  inn-window  at  Tarbet,  in  Dun¬ 
bartonshire,  is  perhaps  the  longest  speci¬ 
men  of  brittle  rhymes  ever  written.  They 
are  signed  “  Thomas  Russell,  Oct.  3, 
1771,”  and  extend  to  thirty-six  lines, 
being  a  poetical  description  of  the  ascent 
to  Ben  Lomond.  What  would  Dr.  W atts 
have  said  to  such  a  string  of  inn -window 
rhymes  ! 

Ossian . 

The  principal  curiosity  in  the  environs 
of  Dunkeld  is  the  Cascade  of  the  Bran  at 
Ossian’s  Hall,  about  a  mile  distant.  This 
hermitage,  or  summer-house,  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  perpendicular  cliff,  40  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  and  is  so 
constructed,  that  the  stranger,  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  cascade,  is  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  vicinity  to  it.  Upon  entering 
the  building  is  seen  a  painting,  represent¬ 
ing  Ossian  playing  on  his  harp,  and  sing¬ 
ing  to  a  group  of  females ;  beside  him  is 
his  hunting  spear,  bow  and  quiver,  and 
his  dog  Bran.  This  picture  suddenly 
disappears,  and  the  whole  cataract  foams 
at  once  before  you,  reflected  in  several 
mirrors,  and  roaring  with  the  noise  of 
thunder.  A  spectacle  more  striking  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive.  The  stream 
is  compressed  within  a  small  space,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fall  has  hollowed  out 
a  deep  abyss,  in  which  its  waters  are 
driven  round  with  great  velocity.  A  little 
below  the  hall  is  a  simple  arch  thrown 
across  the  chasm  of  the  rocks,  and  hence 
there  is  a  good  view  of  the  fall. 

Half  a  mile  further  up  the  Bran  is 
Ossian’s  Cave,  part  of  which  has  been 
artificially  made;  and  about  a  mile  higher 
is  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  thrown  across  a 
chasm  of  granite  about  15  feet  wide.  The 
river  for  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
arch  is  crowded  with  massive  fragments 
of  rock,  over  which  it  foams  and  roars  ; 
and,  approaching  the  bridge,  precipitates 
itself  with  great  fury  thiough  the  chasm, 
making  a  fall  of  nearly  50  feet. 

Returning  to  Ossian’s  Hall,  the  tourist 
may  continue  his  excursion  along  the  face 
of  Craig  Vinean,  the  summit  of  which 


commands  one  of  the  finest  prospects  in 
this  vicinity.  Hence  he  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Duke  of 
Atholl  has  carried  his  system  of  planting. 
His  Grace  is  said  to  have  planted  more 
than  thirty  millions  of  trees  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Dunkeld. 

Loch  Katrine. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  the  tourist,  that 
the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  u  Lady  of 
the  Lake  ”  is  laid  in  this  spot.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  description  is  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Graham,  the  minister  of  the  parish: 
— 44  When  you  enter  the  Trosachs  there 
is  such  an  assemblage  of  wildness  and  of 
rude  grandeur,  as  fills  the  mind  with  the 
most  sublime  conceptions.  It  seems  as  if 
a  whole  mountain  had  been  torn  in  pieces, 
and  frittered  down  by  a  convulsion  of  the 
earth,  and  the  huge  fragments  of  rocks, 
woods,  and  hills  scattered  in  confusion  at 
the  east  end,  and  on  the  sides  of  Loch 
Katrine.  The  access  to  the  lake  is  through 
a  narrow  pass  of  half  a  mile  in  length. 
The  rocks  ate  of  stupendous  height,  and 
seem  ready  to  close  above  the  traveller’s 
head,  and  to  fall  down  and  bury  him  in 
the  ruins.  A  huge  column  of  these  rocks 
was,  some  years  ago,  torn  with  lightning, 
and  lies  in  very  large  blocks  near  the 
road.  Where  there  is  any  soil,  their  sides 
are  covered  with  aged  weeping  birches, 
which  hang  down  their  venerable  locks  in 
waving  ringlets,  as  if  to  cover  the  naked¬ 
ness  of  the  rocks. 

44  Travellers  who  wish  to  see  all  they 
can  of  this  singular  phenomenon,  gene¬ 
rally  sail  westward,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  lake,  to  the  Rock  and  Den  of  the 
Ghost,  whose  dark  recesses,  from  their 
gloomy  appearance,  the  imagination  of 
superstition  conceived  to  be  the  habitation 
of  supernatural  beings.  In  sailing,  you 
discover  many  arms  of  the  lake  ; — here,  a 
bold  headland,  where  black  rocks  dip  into 
unfathomable  water  ; — there,  the  white 
sand  in  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  bleached  for 
ages  by  the  waves.  In  walking  on  the 
north  side,  the  road  is  sometimes  cut 
through  the  face  of  a  solid  rock,  which 
rises  upwards  of  200  feet  perpendicular 
above  the  lake.  Sometimes  the  view  of 
the  lake  is  lost,  then  it  bursts  suddenly 
on  the  eye,  and  a  cluster  of  islands  and 
capes  appear  at  different  distances,  which 
give  them  an  apparent  motion,  of  different 
degrees  of  velocity,  as  the  spectator  rides 
along  the  opposite  beach.  At  other  times 
his  road  is  at  the  foot  of  rugged  and  stu¬ 
pendous  cliffs,  and  trees  are  growing  where 
no  earth  is  to  be  seen.  Every  rock  has 
its  echo ;  every  grove  is  vocal,  by  the 
melodious  harmony  of  birds,  or  by  the 
sweet  airs  of  women  and  children  gather- 
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ing  filberts  in  their  season.  Down  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  after  a  shower  of 
rain,  flow  a  hundred  white  streams,  which 
rush  with  incredible  velocity  and  noise 
into  the  lake,  and  spread  their  froth  upon 
its  surface.  On  one  side,  the  water-eagle 
sits  in  majesty,  undisturbed,  on  his  well- 
known  rock,  in  sight  of  his  nest,  on  the 
face  of  Ben  Venue ;  the  heron  stalks 
among  the  reeds  in  search  of  his  prey; 
and  the  sportive  ducks  gambol  on  the 
waters  or  dive  below.  On  the  other,  the 
wild  goats  climb,  where  they  have  scarce 
ground  for  the  soles  of  their  feet ;  and  the 
wild  fowl,  perched  on  the  trees,  or  on  the 
pinnacle  of  a  rock,  look  down  with  com¬ 
posed  defiance  at  man.  In  a  word,  both 
by  land  and  water,  there  are  so  many 
turnings  and  windings,  so  many  heights 
and  hollows,  so  many  glens,  capes,  and 
bays,  that  one  cannot  advance  twenty 
yards  without  having  the  prospect  changed 
by  the  continual  appearance  of  new  ob¬ 
jects,  while  others  are  retiring  out  of  sight. 
The  scene  is  closed  by  a  west  view  of  the 
lake,  for  several  miles,  having  its  sides 
lined  with  alternate  clumps  of  wood  and 
arable  fields,  and  the  smoke  rising  in 
spiral  columns  through  the  air  from -vil¬ 
lages  which  are  concealed  by  the  inter¬ 
vening  woods  ;  the  prospect  is  bounded 
by  the  towering  Alps  of  Arrochar,  which 
are  checkered  with  snow,  or  hide  their 
heads  in  the  clouds. 

u  In  one  of  the  defiles  of  the  Trosachs, 
two  or  three  of  the  natives  met  a  band  of 
Cromwell’s  soldiers  coming  to  plunder 
them,  and  shot  one  of  the  party  dead, 
whose  grave  marks  the  scene  of  action, 
and  gives  name  to  the  pass.  In  revenge 
for  this,  the  soldiers  resolved  to  attack  an 
island  in  the  lake,  on  which  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  men  had  taken  refuge. 
They  could  not  come  at  it,  however,  with¬ 
out  a  boat;  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the 
party  undertook  to  swim  to  the  island 
and  bring  away  the  boat ;  w'hen,  just  as 
he  was  catching  hold  of  a  rock  to  get 
ashore,  a  heroine,  called  Helen  Stuart, 
met  him  and  cut  off  his  head  with  a 
sword ;  upon  which  the  party,  seeing  the 
fate  of  their  comrade,  thought  proper  to 
withdraw.” 

Loch  Katrine  is  about  ten  miles  long, 
and  one  broad.  Its  depth  in  some  parts 
is  nearly  500  feet.  Its  temperature,  at 
the  surface,  is  62°,  and  at  the  bottom 
40°.  The  lake  never  freezes,  and  in  win¬ 
ter  is  much  resorted  to  by  swans. 


PORTRAIT-PAINTING. 

Painters  of  history  make  the  dead 
live,  and  do  not  live  themselves  till  they 
are  dead,  I  paint  the  living,  and  they 
make  me  live. — Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 


®be  ^elector; 
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PRACTICE  of  cookery, 
Adapted  to  the  Business  of  every  day 
Life.  By  Mrs.  Dalyairns. 

We  like  the  title  of  this  book — there  is 
promise  in  it,  for  practice  is  better  than 
profession  in  any  thing  but  the  law  of 
arrest.  We  are  gross  enough  too,  in  our 
hearts,  not  to  like  the  name  of  a  professed 
cook — thank  our  stars,  now  nearly  for¬ 
gotten.  There  is  so  much  science  im¬ 
plied  in  the  name,  so  much  theory,  than 
which  alone  in  cookery,  at  least,  nothing 
is  less  inviting.  We  should  conceive  the 
intention  of  this  book  to  bring  cookery 
home  to  the  business  of  every  man’s 
mouth — his  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner, 
and  supper  practice,  and  heartily  do  we 
wish  that  all  mankind  were  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  avail  themselves  of  these  four  quo¬ 
tidian  opportunities  of  testing  Mrs.  Dal- 
gairns’s  book. 

u  A  perfectly  original  book  of  Cookery,” 
says  Mrs.  D.  “  would  neither  meet  with, 
nor  deserve,  much  attention  ;  because, 
what  is  wanted  in  this  matter,  is  not  re¬ 
ceipts  for  new  dishes,  but  clear  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  make  those  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  public  favour.”  This  reasoning 
is  very  just,  for  none  but  the  most  thank¬ 
less  of  gourmands ,  or  the  gourmet  who 
wished  to  affect  the  sorrows  of  the  great 
man  of  antiquity, — would  sit  down  and 
weep  for  new  worlds  of  luxury.  Good 
cookery  is  too  rarely  understood  and  prac¬ 
tised  to  justify  any  such  wishes;  and  to 
prove  this,  let  the  sceptic  go  through 
Mrs.  Dalgairns’s  1,434  receipts,  and 
then  a  tire  and  begin  again.”  Our  re¬ 
spected  editress  assures  us  that  “  every 
receipt  has  either  been  actually  tried  by 
the  author,  or  by  persons  whose  accuracy 
in  the  various  manipulations  *  could  be 
safely  relied  on.” 

From  a  table  of  contents  we  learn  that 
among  them  there  are  the  following 


methods : — 

Soups  .  105 

Fish .  1 15 

Beef .  70 

Mutton .  31 

Veal .  GO 


*  This  is  an  unlucky  word  for  a  cookery'  book. 
Why  not  say  operations  ?  Mrs.  D.  Mrs.  I)  »  you 
have  not  escaped  the  scientific  mania  that  is 
mounting  from  area  to  attic  throughout  this  coun¬ 
try.  Such  a  term  as  manipulation  sounds  well 
enough  in  Mr.  Brande’s  laboratory  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  but  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in 
the  kitchen  of  either  of  the  hotels  in  the  same 
street.  A  footman  might  as  we.i  study  the  po¬ 
larization  of  light  whilst  cleaning  the  drawing, 
room  windows. 
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Gravies,  Sauces,  &c .  104 

Puddings,  Pies,  and  Tarts  263 

Creams,  Custards,  &c.  ...  134 

Cakes  and  Preserves  .  182 

— what  more  can  mortal  man  desire, 
44  nay,  or  women  either.”  Appended  to 
them  is  much  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  poultry-yard,  dairy,  brewery, 
kitchen-garden,  bees,  pigs,  &c.  so  as  to 
render  this  Practice  of  Cookery  a  truly 
useful  and  treasurable  system  of  domestic 
management,  and  a  book  of  matters-of- 
fact  and  experience.  The  subject  is  too 
melting — too  templing  for  us  to  resist 
paying  this  tribute  to  Mrs.  Dalgairns’s 
volume.  _ 

“  CLOUDS  AND  SUNSHINE.” 

An  appropriate  April  book,  too  contro¬ 
versial  for  extensive  quotation  in  our 
pages,  as  the  enumeration  of  its  contents 
will  prove.  They  are  half-a-dozen  grace¬ 
fully  written  sketches,  viz.  the  Gipsy 
Girl,  Religious  Offices,  Enthusiasm,  Ro¬ 
manism,  Rashness,  and  De  Lawrence. 
Half  of  these  papers,  as  will  readily  be 
guessed  from  their  titles,  bear  upon 
1,4  the  question,”  and  are  consequently,  as 
the  publishers  say, 44  not  in  our  way.”  We 
are,  nevertheless,  proud  to  aver  that  the 
sentiments  of  these  chapters  are  highly 
honourable  to  the  heart  of  the  writer  as 
they  are  creditable  to  his  good  taste  and 
ability.  He  is,  to  judge  from  his  book, 
a  good  man,  one  who  is  not  so  willing 
as  the  majority  of  us,  to  let  his  philan¬ 
thropy  remain 

“  Like  unscour’d  armour,  hung  by  the  wall 
and  we  hope  the  forcible  positions  of  the 
truths  he  has  here  inculcated,  will  bestir 
others  from  their  laxity.  The  most  at¬ 
tractive  sketches  in  the  series  are  the  Gipsy 
Girl  and  De  Lawrence.  In  the  latter 
there  are  scenes  of  considerable  energy 
and  polish.  The  hero,  a  profligate,  after 
abusing  all  the  advantages  of  fortune, 
commits  a  forgery,  and  is  executed.  The 
sympathies  of  an  affectionate  wife,  in  his 
misery  and  degradation,  tend  to  heighten 
the  interest,  and  point  the  moral  of  the 
story ;  his  last  interview  with  the  partner  of 
his  woe  is  admirably  drawn,  as  are  some 
caustic  observations  on  that  most  disgust¬ 
ing  of  all  scenes — a  public  execution  and 
its  repulsive  orgies.  We  give  a  portion 
of  the  interview,  which  appears  to  us  to 
contain  some  fine  touches  of  deep  re¬ 
morse  : — 

44  Accompanied  by  her  parents  and  her 
infant,  she  alighted  at  the  tavern  which 
adjoined  the  prison-house.  Her  father 
went  immediately  to  arrange  for  the  in¬ 
terview  ;  which,  as  the  time  of  execution 
drew  nigh,  must  take  place  instantly  or 
not  at  all.  Habited  in  deep  black,  which, 


from  the  contrast,  made  the  pale  primrose 
of  her  cheek  still  paler,  entered  his  droop¬ 
ing  wife ;  bearing  on  her  bosom,  44  cradled 
on  her  arm,”  their  child,  happily  uncon¬ 
scious  alike  of  its  father's  ignominy — its 
mother’s  sorrows.  With  uncertain  steps  she 
tottered  towards  him.  He  advanced  to  her 
embrace,  at  first,  with  coolness  and  deli¬ 
beration  ;  but  when  her  altered  look,  on 
which  care  had  engraven  an  accusation 
that  smote  with  the  chill  of  death  his 
guilty  heart — her  lack-lustre  eye — her 
form  almost  reduced  to  a  shadow — met 
his  glance,  his  resolution  dissolved  before 
them :  the  better  feelings  of  his  nature, 
long  lulled  by  habitual  vice,  and  fixed  in 
inertion  by  the  flattering  commendations 
of  his  spiritual  guide,  burst  forth  afresh 
like  a  stream  long  pent  up,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  him  with  their  gush.  He  sank 
upon  one  knee,  and  received  his  wife  and 
child  falling  into  his  embrace.  His 
haughty  spirit  was  humbled,  was  soften¬ 
ed.  He  could  have  borne  her  curses  with 
indifference,  he  could  have  returned  a 
formal  adieu  with  equal  formality — he 
had  expected  to  encounter  a  scene,  and 
was  made  up  accordingly  :  but  to  look 
upon  her  thus — jljer  days  gone  like  a 
shadow — do  witness  her  sunken  eye  filled 
with  beamings  in  which  he  alone  was  en¬ 
shrined — to  see  her  meek  and  forgiving, 
whose  light  heart  had  been  turned  to  sor¬ 
row,  whose  gay  morning  dreams  had  been 
turned  to  sad  realities,  whose  confidence 
had  been  abused  and  happiness  wrecked, 

- — all,  all  by  his  baseness  and  treacheiy  : 
— to  behold  his  forsaken  wife,  superior  to 
all  this,  clinging  to  him  for  his  last  fare¬ 
well,  as  if  she  and  not  himself  were  the 
offender,  was  beyond  his  expectation.  Re 
knew  he  had  merited  curses  and  hate, 
and  he  met  with  affection  and  tenderness  ; 
his  heart  yearned — a  sensation  of  admi¬ 
ration  for  her  virtues  and  constancy  came 
over  him,  and,  ere  it  had  possessed  him 
entirely,  it  humbled  his  proud  spirit — it 
undeceived  his  false  expectations.  44  My 
God,  I  have  not  deserved  this!”  burst 
from  his  swelling  heart.  A  tear,  such  as 
he  had  not  shed  since  he  left  the  paths  of 
innocence,  stole  down  his  cheek.  Fer¬ 
vently,  truly,  affectionately,  he  blessed 
his  wife  and  child. 

44  They  are  gone.  Was  it  a  vision  that 
had  visited  his  waking  dreams  ?  The 
spell  is  dissolved  ;  he  is  still  on  earth,  and 
earthly  thoughts  and  worldly  crimes  re¬ 
turn  and  weigh  down  his  soul. 

44  The  fetters  of  vice  are  not  broken  in 
a  moment ;  they  may  yield  sometimes  like 
wax,  but  they  close  again,  and  the  link  is 
adamant.  His  foster-mother  came  to  say 
her  last  farewell.  He  shuddered  as  she 
entered.  He  felt  the  presence  of  his  evil 
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genius,  and  wished  she  had  spared  him 
this.  This,  too,  was  transient ;  her  in¬ 
fluence,  though  disarranged  by  the  vision 
ot  the  last  few  moments,  was  not  broken. 
He  was  again  enslaved.  The  summons 
for  execution  was  answered  by  her  hyste¬ 
ric  sobs  and  wild  ravings,  and  her  loud 
shrieks  rang  through  the  cell  as  De  Law¬ 
rence  impressed  his  last  kiss.” 

The  incidents  of  the  previous  sketch 
contain  little,  if  any,  extravagance  or  af¬ 
fectation,  and  it  would  be  better  for  men, 
if  we  could  charge  the  author  of  “  Clouds 
and  Sunshine”  with  oveicolouring  the 
sufferings  which  await  the  spendthrift.  It 
is  painful  to  own  that  such  cases  are  but 
too  common  in  society.  Think  of  an 
extravagant  man  married  to  an  extrava¬ 
gant  woman — the  mean  and  contemptible 
conduct  to  which  they  are  driven — the  in¬ 
solence  and  cruelty  with  which  they  are 
baited  through  large  towns,  hunted  down 
into  an  obscure  cottage  in  the  country,  or 
chased  into  exile.  Think , of  the  hate¬ 
ful  reflections  which,  sooner  or  later, 
must  overtake  such  sufferers — either  in 
their  moody  solitude  in  the  country,  or 
amidst  the  forced  delights  of  a  crowded 
city  on  the  continent.  In  the  one  all  na¬ 
ture  is  free,  whilst  the  debauchee  frowns  on 
her  laughing  landscapes  ;  in  the  other, 
conscience  and  her  busy  devils  are  at 
work — yet  thousands  thus  embitter  life’s 
cup,  and  then  repine  at  their  uncheery 
lot.  With  such  men,  all  must  be  Clouds 
—a  winter  of  discontent — for  who  will 
envy  their  Sunshine. 
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NOSES. 

Observations  on  the  Organ  of  Scent. 

By  William  Wadd ,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

“  Non  cuicunque  datum  est  habere  nasum.” 

Martial. 

“  1  have  a  nose.’’ — Probt. 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  a  defect  in  our 
anatomical  teachers,  that  in  describing 
that  prominent  feature  of  the  human  face, 
the  organ  of  scent,  they  generalize  too 
much,  and  have  but  one  term  for  the  sym¬ 
metrical  arch,  arising  majestically,  or  the 
tiny  atom,  scarcely  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
barnacle — a  very  dot  of  flesh  1  Nor  is 
the  dissimilarity  between  the  invisible 
functions  of  the  organ,  and  the  visible 
varieties  of  its  external  structure,  less 
worthy  of  remark.  With  some,  the  sense 
of  smelling  is  so  dull,  as  not  to  distin¬ 
guish  hyacinths  from  assafoetida ;  they 
would  even  pass  the  Small-Pox  Hospital, 
and  Maiden-lane,  without  noticing  the 
knackers ;  whilst  others,  detecting  in¬ 
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stantly  the  sl’ghtest  particle  of  offensive 
matter,  hurry  past  the  apothecaries,  and 
get  into  an  agony  of  sternutation,  at  fifty 
yards  from  Fribourg’s. 

Shakspeare,  who  was  a  minute  observer 
of  the  anatomical  and  physiological  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  human  frame,  did  not  allow 
this  dissimilarity  to  pass  unnoticed;  and, 
moreover,  he  starts  a  query  that  has  never- 
been  satisfactorily  answered,  from  his 
time  to  the  present;  viz.  “  Canst  thou 
tell  why  one’s  nose  stands  i’  the  middle  of 
one’s  face  ?”*  And  his  nice  discrimina¬ 
tion  about  noses  extends  also  to  shape  and 
colour. — from  the  “  Red-nosed  innkeeper 
of  Dav’ntry,”-]-  and  the  “  Malmsy-nosed 
knave,  Bardolph,”J  to  him  in  Henry  V., 
“  whose  nose  was  sharp  as  a  pen  !” 

This  celebrated  “  Malmsy-nose”  pos¬ 
sessed  properties  unknown  to  the  same 
feature  now-a-days.  It  was  adapted  to 
practical  utility,  in  its  application  to  do¬ 
mestic  purposes,  and  moral  instruction, 
by  that  great  admirer  and  competent 
judge  of  its  virtues,  Sir  John  FalstafF,  to 
whose  sheets  it  did  the  office  of  a  warm¬ 
ing-pan  ;”§  and  who  made  as  good  use 
of  it  as  some  men  do  of  a  death’s  head,  or 
a  memento  mori :  “  I  never  see  it,”  said 
he,  “but  I  think  upon  hell  fire.”  It 
stands  almost-unrivalled  in  history,  and 
ranks  at  least  with  that  which  gave  a 
cognomen  to  Ovid,  |j  and  the  one  to  which 
the  celebrated  violoncello  player,  Cervetto, 
owed  the  sobriquet  of  Nosey.  This  epi¬ 
thet  reminds  me  of  another  nose  of  thea¬ 
trical  notoriety,  whose  rubicund  tint,  when 
it  interfered  with  the  costume  of  a  sober 
character  which  its  owner  was  enacting, 
was  moderated  by  his  wife,  who,  with 
laudable  anxiety  to  keep  down  its  “rosy 
hue,”  was  constantly  behind  the  scenes 
with  a  powder  puff,  which  she  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  apply,  ejaculating,  “  ’Od  rot  it, 
George !  how  you  do  rub  your  poor  nose ! 
Come  here,  and  let  me  powder  it.  Do 
you  think  Alexander  the  Great  had  such 
a  nose  ?” 

Nor  would  I  omit  to  mention  one,  con¬ 
temporary  almost  with  the  above,  by 
which  the  public  peace  was  said  to  be 
endangered,  as  recorded  by  a  poet  of  the 
day,  who  states, — 

“  Amongst  the  crowds,  not  one  in  ten 
Ere  saw  a  thing  so  rare  ; 

Its  size  gurpriseth  all  the  men, 

Its  charms  attract  the  fair. 

’Tis  wonderful  to  see  the  folk. 

Who  at  the  nose  do  gaze ; 

All  grin  ami  laugh,  and  sneer  and  joke. 

And  gape  in  such  amaze. 

*  Lear.  t  1  Henry  IV.  iv.  2. 

t  2  Henry  IV*.  ii.  1.  §  Henry  V.  ii.  I. 

||  “  Ovidius  Naso  was  the  man  :  and  why,  in¬ 
deed,  Naso  ;  but  fot  smelling  out  the  odoriferous 
flowers  of  fancy  ?”  says  Holofernes,  the  school¬ 
master,  in  Love’s  Labour  Lost. 
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The  children,  whom  the  sight  doth  please, 
Their  little  fingers  point ; 

Wishing  to  give  it  one  good  squeeze, 

And  pull  it  out  ofjoint.*' 

Much  more  is  said  by  the  poet  in  its 
praise ;  at  last  he  falls  into  a  moral  strain : 

“  For  many,  as  you  may  suppose, 

’Gainst  nature  loudly  bawl, — 

That  one  man  should  have  such  a  nose, 

Whilst  some  have  none  at  all.” 

And  then  concludes  with  some  excellent 
sentiments : — 

“  Though  ev’ry  man’s  a  nat’ral  right 
To  shew  a  moderate  nose, 

Yet  surely  ’tis  a  piece  of  spite 
To  spoil  the  world’s  repose. 

’Tis  wrong  t’  exhibit  such  a  show. 

Though  you  may  think  it  fun 

Yet  still,  good  Sir,  you  little  know 
What  evil  it  has  done. 

What  quarrels  have  from  hence  begun  f 
What  anger  and  what  strife  ! 

What  blows  have  pass'd  ‘tween  man  and  man  ! 
What  kicks  ’tween  man  and  wife  ! 

No  longer,  then,  thyself  disgrace. 

In  quest  of  beauty  ’s  fame  ; 

No  longer,  then,  expose  thy  face. 

To  get  thy  nose  a  name. 

Take  it  away,  if  thou  art  wise. 

And  keep  it  safe  at  home. 

Amongst  thy  curiosities 

Of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.” 


Shakspeare  would  have  thought  it  high 
treason,  for  he  says, — 

“  Down  with  the  nose,  take  the  bridge  quite 
away 

Of  him,  that  his  particular  to  forefend 

Smells  from  the  general  weal,” 

There  may  have  been  many  other  such 
noses  that  have  escaped  observation, — 
“born  to  Hush  unseen:”  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  here  stated  of  those  my  re¬ 
collection  furnishes  me  with  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  to  establish  the  fact  of  variety,  and 
to  lead  curious  physiologists  to  a  scientific 
classification  of  this  prominent  and  well¬ 
deserving  feature  of  the  human  face.  I 
would  recommend  a  proper  distinction 
being  observed  between  functional  varie¬ 
ties,  and  those  which  arise  from  size, 
shape,  or  colour,  of  which,  in  a  cursory 
way,  may  be  enumerated  first, — 

Shape* 

Roman.  I  Snub.  I  Flat.  Bottle  nose. 

Greciau.  J  Fug.  |  Sharp.  Farrotical  nose. 

Colour. 

Red.  I  Malmsey.  I  Purple. 

Ruby.  |  Claret.  |  Copper. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  come  to  ?  Cui 
bonof  A  great  deal  for  surgery  ;  let  us 


*  Lavater  considers  the  nose  as  the  fulcrum 
of  the  brain ;  and  describes  it  as  a  piece  of  Gothic 
architecture.  “  It  is  in  the  nose  that  the  arch 
of  the  forehead  properly  rests,  the  weight  of 
which,  but  for  this,  would  mercilessly  crush  the 
cheeks  and  the  mouth.”  He  enters  into  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  noses  with  diverting  enthusiasm,  and 
finally  concludes,  “  Non  cuique  datum  esl  habere 
nasum  it  is  not  every  one  s  good  fortune  to 
have  a  nose  1  A  sharp  nose  has  been  considered 
the  visible  mark  of  a  shrew. 


examine  what  may  be  done  ;—we  know 
that  noses  may  be  supplied, — may  not, 
therefore,  a  small  one  be  enlarged,  and  a 
large  one  made  small  ?  We  have  seen  a 
person  with  a  bunch  of  noses ,  but  can 
only,  on  the  authority  of  Shakspeare, 
quote  one  “  who  had  a  thousand.” 

For  a  great  length  of  time  nothing  was 
admired  in  the  world  but  Roman  noses, 
— arid  then  not  a  word  was  heard  about 
them,  till  William  III.  brought  them 
again  into  fashion. 

People  occasionally  possess  the  power 
of  voluntary  action  with  the  muscles  of 
the  nose,  and  can  move  it  horizontally,  or 
to  the  right  and  left, — draw  it  up  or  pro¬ 
trude  it, — so  as  to  make  it  take  any  posi¬ 
tion  they  please.  Painters  have  been 
provokingly  deceived  by  this  stratagem, 
and  have  in  vain  attempted  the  portraits 
of  such  persons,  who  were  able  at  every 
instant  to  produce  a  new  physiognomy. 

One  of  the  qualifications  for  the  Ugly 
Club  was  a  nose  eminently  miscalculated, 
whether  as  to  length  or  breadth, — the 
thickest  skin  had  preference. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  ex¬ 
ternal  appearances ;  we  must  now  notice 
its  functional  and  other  properties. 

With  some  persons,  the  nose  is  a  sort 
of  barometer, — a  certain  state  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  invariably  announced  to  them 
by  an  agreeable  sensation  of  coldness  at 
the  tip. 

Zimmerman  used  to  draw  conclusions, 
as  to  a  man’s  temperament,  from  his 
nose!  Not  indeed  from  its  size  or  form, 
hut  from  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  the 
organ. 

Cardan  considered  acuteness  of  smell  as 
a  proof  of  penetrating  genius,  and  a  lively 
imagination. 

Haller  could  distinguish  perspiration 
at  ten  yards’  distance. 

There  have  been  instances  on  record  of 
blind  people  who  were  able  to  discover 
colours  by  the  touch ;  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
who  could  feel  sounds  by  placing  their 
hand  upon  the  speaker’s  mouth  :  this, 
however,  is  not  more  astonishing,  than 
that  the  sense  of  smelling  should  be  so 
acute,  as  to  enable  some  persons  to  judge 
by  it  the  quality  of  metals.  Martial 
mentions  a  person,  named  Mamurra,  who 
consulted  only  his  nose,  to  ascertain  whe¬ 
ther  the  copper  that  was  brought  him  were 
true  Corinthian.  There  have  been  Indian 
merchants  who,  if  a  piece  of  money  were 
given  them,  by  applying  their  nose  to  it, 
defined  its  quality  to  a  nicety,  without 
touchstone,  balance,  or  aqua-fortis.  Euro¬ 
peans,  also,  are  to  be  found  whose  sense 
of  smelling  is  equally  delicate  and  perfect. 

Marco-Marci  speaks  of  a  monk  at 
Prague,  who,  when  any  thing  was  brought 
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him.  distinguished,  by  its  smell,  with  as 
much  certainty  as  the  best  nosed  dog,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  or  by  whom  it  had 
been  handled.  It  was  also  said  of  him, 
that  he  could  accurately  distinguish,  in 
this  manner,  the  virtuous  from  the  vicious, 
lie  was  much  devoted  to  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy  ;  and,  among  other 
things,  had  undertaken  to  oblige  the  world 
with  precepts  on  the  sense  ot  smelling, 
like  those  we  have  on  optics  and  acoustics, 
by  distributing  into  certain  classes  a  great 
number  of  smells,  to  all  of  which  he  had 
given  names  ;  but  an  untimely  death  cut 
him  off  in  the  midst  of  these  curious  re¬ 
searches. 

The  guides  who  accompany  travellers 
on  the  route  from  Smyrna  or  Aleppo,  to 
Babylon,  have  no  other  signs  in  the  midst 
of  the  deserts,  to  discover  their  distance 
from  the  place  of  destination,  than  the 
smell  of  the  sand  alone,  by  which  they 
determine  with  certainty.  Perhaps  they 
judge  by  the  odour  exhaled  from  small 
plants,  or  roots,  intermixed  with  the  sand. 

Physicians,  in  visiting  the  sick,  have 
been  known  to  form  a  prognostic,  before 
having  seen  the  patient,  from  the  effluvia 
of  the  sick-room.  Those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  insane,  know  the  pe¬ 
culiar  odour  that  characterises  that  dire 
calamity  ;  and  it  was  remarked  of  the 
plague,  that  it  had  u  a  scent  of  the  fla¬ 
vour  of  mellow  apples.” 

It  is  said  that  monkeys  possess  this 
power  of  discrimination  in  a  very  eminent 
degree.  A  story  is  told  of  a  lady  who 
had  a  pet  of  this  description,  whom  she 
made  her  constant  companion,  and  who 
suddenly,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
forsook  her,  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  re-enter  her  chamber.  The  lady  was 
at  that  time  infected  with  measles,  which 
shortly  after  appeared  upon  her  ;  but,  on 
her  perfect  recovery,  the  monkey  returned 
to  her  with  his  usual  familiarity.  Some 
time  after,  the  same  lady  caught  cold, 
and  was  apparently  very  ill,  but  without 
fever.  The  monkey,  as  far  as  might  be 
judged  from  his  appearance,  seemed  to 
condole  with  his  sick  mistress,  and  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  difference  of  her  distempers, 
by  the  confidence  with  which  he  remained 
in  attendance  upon  her. 

It  has  even  been  said,  that  the  sagacity 
of  some  dogs  has  led  them  to  prognos¬ 
ticate  the  fatal  termination  of  disease. 
«  Whilst  I  lived  at  Ripon,”  says  a  learn¬ 
ed  doctor,  “  I  took  notice  of  a  little  dog, 
of  a  chestnut  colour,  that  very  often  boded 
the  death  of  sick  persons,  without  being 
once,  tor  aught  I  could  Learn,  mistaken. 
Every  time  he  barked  in  the  night  under 
the  windows  of  any  one  whose  sickness 
did  not  even  appear  dangerous,  it  hap¬ 


pened,  infallibly,  that  the  sick  person 
died  that  week.  I  knew  also,”  observes 
the  same  author,  “  a  man  bit  by  a  mad 
dog,  who  could  distinguish  his  friends  at 
a  considerable  distance  by  the  smell,  be¬ 
fore  even  he  could  distinguish  them  by 
sight.” 

So  early  as  the  second  century,  the 
supplying  the  deficiency  of  a  lost  nose 
became  an  object  of  professional  consider¬ 
ation  ;  and  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
KoAo§a\uaTa,  to  those  who  required  such 
an  operation.  Taliacotius  was  the  first 
who  treated  it  scientifically  ;  and,  from 
his  time,  the  art  of  Addition  became  one 
of  the  branches  of  surgery  ;  and,  under 
the  title  “  Dc  DecorationeJ'  formed  a 
very  interesting  chapter. 

Although  Taliacotius  has  the  credit  of 
bringing  the  art  of  nose-making  into 
fashion,  and  being  the  first  to  write  on 
the  mode  and  manner  of  performing  the 
operation,  yet  it  appears  that  one  Branca 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  performing  it 
long  before,  as  we  learn  from  an  ancient 
author,  whose  name  must,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  be  considered  as  the  highest  author¬ 
ity,  being  no  less  a  person  than  Noso- 
HENUS. 

Why  the  magistracy  of  Bologna  should 
have  conferred  the  high  honour  of  a  statue 
on  Taliacotius  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand, — unless  the  loss  of  the  nose  was  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  in  those 
days,  from  the  barbarity  of  warfare  and 
civil  punishment ;  for  an  old  law  of  the 
Lombards  assigned  the  loss  of  the  nose 
as  a  punishment  for  theft ;  and  the  cap¬ 
tives  in  war  were  equally  spoiled  for 
snuff-takers. 

That  this  was  no  uncommon  dilemma 
with  Italian  gentlemen  in  the  fifteenfh 
century,  appears  by  the  style  in  which  a 
Neapolitan  poet  writes  to  the  noseless 
Orpianus  : — “  If,”  says  he,  “  you  would 
have  your  nose  restored,  come  to  me — 
truly  the  thing  is  wonderful.  Be  assured 
that,  if  you  come,  you  may  go  home  again 
with  as  much  nose  as  you  please.” 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the 
nasal  operation  made  any  impression  on 
our  ancient  English  surgeons.  Wiseman 
does  not  even  mention  it,  though  slitting 
the  nose,  and  cutting  off  the  ears,  was  a 
common  mode  of  punishing  political  de¬ 
linquents  in  his  time ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Prynne,  whose  ears  were  cut  off,  had  new 
ones  made,  u  d  la  Taliacotius.”  The 
fact  is,  that  the  operation  was  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  disbelieved,  as  we  know  by 
the  jocose  manner  in  which  it  i3  alluded 
t®  by  Butler.  It  has,  however,  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  revived,  and  performed,  by  Mr. 
Carpue. 

Connected  with  the  varieties  of  the  or- 
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gan  of  scent,  is  the  well-known  story  of 
that  extraordinary  lusus,  the  Pig-faced 
Lady. — Braude's  Journal. 
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ARCTIC  ADVENTURES. 

From  the  Tales  of  a  Voyager.  Second 
Series. 

THE  MORSE,  OR  SEA  HORSE. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  interval  of 
misty,  dripping  weather,  we  obtained 
sufficient  sun  at  noon,  to  find  ourselves 
in  latitude  72.10;  but  a  discovery  that 
afforded  me  most  pleasure  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  sea-horse,  lying  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  us,  on  an  elevated  piece  of 
ice.  This  animal  was  first  perceived  by 
the  captain,  from  the  mast-head,  whence 
he  immediately  descended,  and  ordered  a 
boat  to  be  lowered,  inviting  William  and 
myself  to  join  him  in  trying  to  make  the 
monster  our  prey.  When  we  drew  near 
to  its  station,  it  raised  its  head  and  dis¬ 
played  one  formidable  tusk,  projecting 
downwards  from  its  upper  jaw  towards 
its  breast,  whilst  part  of  another,  broken 
by  some  accident  or  encounter,  offered  a 
less  menacing  weapon  to  our  view.  The 
beast  itself  was  about  the  size  of  a  large 
bullock,  and  lay  upon  the  ice  like  a  huge 
mass  of  animated  matter,  which  seemed 
to  possess  no  means  of  locomotion.  Its 
head  was  disproportion  ably  small  to  the 
size  of  its  body,  judged  according  to  our 
usual  ideas  of  the  relative  difference  of 
bulk  between  these  parts,  while  its  whis¬ 
kers  were  evidently  larger  and  stronger 
than  those  of  any  other  animal.  These 
singularities  gave  it  a  grotesque  appear¬ 
ance,  not  lessened  by  an  approximation 
in  its  square  short  countenance  to  a  cari¬ 
catured  resemblance  of  the  human  face, 
while  the  half  stolid  half  ferocious  stare, 
with  which  it  regarded  us,  contributed 
to  render  it  one  of  the  most  strange  be¬ 
ings  of  earthly  mould  on  which  i  had 
ever  set  my  eyes. 

While  I  was  making  these  observa¬ 
tions,  we  were  rapidly  advancing  towards 
the  object  of  them,  which,  seemingly  in 
doubt  whether  to  take  our  visit  in  enmity 
or  friendship,  continued  to  gaze  at  our 
approach  as  it  lay  (standing  not  being 
one  of  its  faculties)  at  its  full  height  upon 
a  block  of  ice,  about  eight  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  It  must  have  climbed 
this  elevation  by  crawling  up  one  side  of 
the  frozen  mass,  which  was  shelving  and 
easy  of  access,  by  means  of  its  tusks  and 
flippers ;  but,  whatever  was  its  way  of 
mounting  the  acclivity,  it  quickly  show¬ 
ed  us  how  it  managed  to  descend ;  for, 
upon  a  couple  of  bullets  passing  through 


its  neck,  it  gave  itself  a  heave  backward, 
rolled  over  head  and  heels  down  the  slope 
of  the  hummock,  and  was  launched  vio¬ 
lently  into  the  water  by  the  precipitate 
rush  of  its  heavy  body.  No  sooner  did 
it  find  itself  in  its  most  natural  dement, 
than  it  prepared  to  dive  ;  but  this  ma¬ 
noeuvre  had  been  foreseen,  and  the  stern 
of  the  boat  was  on  its  back  at  the  moment 
it  was  about  to  disappear,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  exerting  all  his  force,  after  striking 
the  weapon  with  a  sudden  plunge  against 
its  tough  hide,  drove  the  harpoon  through 
its  skin,  and  allowed  it  to  make  its  vain 
attempt  at  escape.  It  then  dived  and 
took  out  several  fathoms  of  line  like  a 
whale,  but  it  soon  rose  to  the  surface, 
and  reared  its  frightful  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  above  the  waves,  with  the  most 
threatening  aspect  of  deadly  warfare. 
Evidently  eager  to  revenge  itself  upon  its 
enemies,  the  morse  began  to  take  hasty 
strokes  towards  us,  yet  in  a  state  of  hurry 
and  confusion  which  impressed  us  with  a 
belief  that  the  balls  had  inflicted  despe¬ 
rate,  if  not  immediately  mortal  wounds. 
Nevertheless,  it  displayed  determination 
enough  to  enter  into  close  conflict  with  its 
foes,  and  came  on,  puffing  and  snorting, 
with  a  savage  though  bewildered  look. 
Seeing  this  disposition  to  assail  us,  we 
backed  astern  ;  but  before  the  walrus  had 
made  much  progress,  the  guns  were  re¬ 
loaded,  and  another  bullet  struck  it  on 
the  head,  which  sent  it  down  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  however,  it  quickly  appeared 
again,  raising  itself  high  above  the  water, 
and  looking  furiously  around  for  its  an¬ 
tagonists.  When  it  perceived  our  posi¬ 
tion,  it  resumed  its  endeavour  to  attack 
us  ;  but  during  its  approach  it  stopped 
short,  infirm  of  purpose,  probably  ex¬ 
hausted  with  loss  of  blood,  or  growing 
giddy  from  the  shock  of  the  last  ball, 
and  allowed  us  time  to  discharge  a  mus¬ 
ket  once  more,  and  with  fatal  effect ;  its 
head  dropped  suddenly  upon  the  water, 
and  we  pulled  up  and  took  it  in  tow. 
When  we  had  hoisted  it  on  board,  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  that  required  pretty  strong  tackle 
and  several  hands,  it  was  flayeJ,  yield¬ 
ing  a  hide  of  extraordinary  thickness, 
lined  on  the  inside  with  blubber,  and 
scantily  covered  externally  with  short 
reddish  brown  hair,  the  greatest  part  of 
its  skin  appearing  to  have  been  denuded 
of  this  clothing  by  eruptive  blotches, 
such  as  I  presume  disfigure  a  measly  hog. 
Although  incomparably  larger,  the  gene¬ 
ral  contour  of  its  body  resembled  the 
figure  of  a  seal ;  its  frame  being  of 
the  same  description,  though  differently 
moulded.  It  was  considerably  more 
bulky  in  proportion  to  its  length,  its 
chest  and  back  more  elevated,  its  fore 
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flippers  thicker  and  more  rounded,  and 
its  hind  quarters  less  tapering  to  the  tail. 
Altogether,  it  impressed  upon  the  mind 
a  strong  idea  of  a  formidable  monster,  in 
spite  of  its  relatively  diminutive  head ; 
for  its  fearful  tusks,  and  thick-set  pro¬ 
jecting  whiskers,  gave  its  visage  a  most 
truculent  expression;  and  with  its  gro¬ 
tesquely  fashioned  ponderous  carcass, 
provided  with  fin  feet  of  strange  forma¬ 
tion,  seemed  to  mark  it  as  a  personifica- 
ion  of  one  of  the  fabulous  conceptions 
of  mythology. 

The  morse  is  said  to  roar  or  bellow 
loudly,  brv,  tire  animal  we  slew  made  no 
outcry,  for  the  half  sneezing,  half  snort¬ 
ing  sounds  it  uttered  I  conceive  to  have 
been  the  consequence  of  its  hasty  dive, 
which  had  apparently  prevented  its  taking 
in  sufficient  breath,  and  occasioned  it  to 
admit  some  water  down  its  windpipe. 
Neverthess,  the  immense  size  of  its  la¬ 
rynx  or  thropple,  which  William  dis¬ 
sected  out  and  brought  with  him  to  Eng¬ 
land,  seems  to  indicate  vast  powers  of 
voice  in  this  animal ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  why  it  should  be  provided 
either  with  this  unusual  capability  of 
“  blaring,”  or  with  the  exceedingly  strong 
whiskers  that  arm  its  muzzle,  organs 
which,  though  nominally  of  little  or  no 
importance  except  in  Bond-street,  must 
really  be  of  consequence  to  the  walrus, 
since  their  roots  are  imbedded  in  two 
thick  cushions  of  tough  blubbery  sub¬ 
stance,  so  large  as  to  give  a  marked  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  countenance,  and  evidently 
pointing  out  the  growth  and  nourishment 
of  these  whiskers  as  a  matter  of  some 
consideration  in  the  eye  of  nature. 


seal’s  wedding. 

Just  as  we  had  made  fast  to  a  floe,  to 
take  in  water  from  a  bright  blue  pool 
which  slept  on  its  hollow  surface,  I  was 
called  upon  deck  to  witness  “  a  seal’s 
wedding.”  This  ceremony  was  perform¬ 
ed  in  a  manner  which,  however  nuptial 
it  may  have  appeared  to  seamen,  was  not 
quite  in  accordance  with  my  ideas  of  the 
hymeneal  contract.  A  “  seal’s  wedding” 
seems  to  be  a  seal’s  dance,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  gambols,  which  these  animals 
act  together,  while  swimming  rapidly 
forward  in  company,  leaping  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  rolling,  tumbling, 
going  u  tail  up  ”  after  each  other,  and 
enacting  a  thousand  wild  freaks,  as  un¬ 
expected  from  such  grave-looking  and 
clumsy-built  harlequins  as  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  Vet  why  should  not  the  solemn 
visaged,  double-chinned  phoca  partake 
of  one  of  the  most  universal  habits  of 
animal  life — the  love  of  frolic  ? — a  de¬ 


sire  which  is  equally  as  diffused  through¬ 
out  the  living  creation  as  the  inclination 
for  fighting.  A  shoal  or  u  school  ”  of 
beautiful  unicorns  also  swam  past  our 
vessel  at  this  time ;  they  were  particu¬ 
larly  large,  and,  from  the  numerous 
horns  projected  from  the  water,  there 
must  have  been  many  males  amongst 
them.  They  swim,  dive,  rise,  and  blow, 
much  like  other  whales,  throwing  up 
their  tails  when  scared,  or  when  intend¬ 
ing  to  take  a  deep  dive,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  but  exhibiting  far  greater  quickness 
in  foreseeing  and  avoiding  the  approach 
of  enemies.  No  satisfactory  use  has  been 
assigned  for  the  horn  that  arms  the  male 
narvval,  nor  should  any  reason  be  conjec¬ 
tured  for  its  presence  that  involves  its 
possessor’s  mode  of  procuring  food,  since 
the  same  necessity  would  be  unprovided 
for  in  the  female ;  yet  1  have  sometimes 
thought  the  horn  was  employed  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  flat-fish,  on  which  the  unicorn 
feeds,  from  the  recesses  of  the  bottom, 
where  they  would  naturally  conceal  them¬ 
selves  at  the  sight  of  their  enemy  ;  and 
if  the  narwal  seeks  its  prey  in  company, 
as,  from  its  constant  appearance  in  a 
shoal,  may  be  concluded,  the  raking  of 
the  horns  amidst  the  weeds  and  ooze 
would  be  as  serviceable  to  the  unarmed 
females  as  to  their  gallant  consorts. 


Stic  ©atfjever. 

A  snapper  up  of  uuconsidereit  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 


OLD  LOVE  SONG. 

When  the  bright  God  of  day 
Drove  to  westward  his  way, 

And  the  ev’ning  was  charming  and 
clear. 

When  the  swallows  amain, 

Nimbly  skimm'd  o’er  the  plain, 

And  the  shadows  like  giants  appear. 

In  a  jessamin  bower, 

When  the  bean  was  in  flower, 

And  the  zephyrs  breath’d  odours 
around, 

Lovely  Ccelia  she  sat, 

With  her  song,  and  spinnet, 

To  charm  all  the  grove  with  the  sound. 

Rosy  bowers  she  sung. 

While  the  harmony  rung. 

And  the  birds  did  all  flutt’ring  arrive, 
The  industrious  bees 
From  the  flowers  and  trees, 

Gently  humm’d  with  their  sweets  to 
the  hive. 

Now  the  gay  god  of  love, 

As  he  flew  o’er  the  grove,- 
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By  zephyrs  conducted  along, 

While  she  play’d  on  the  strings, 

He  beat  time  with  his  wings, 

And  an  echo  repeated  the  song. 

Oh  ye  mortals  beware 
How  ye  venture  too  near, 

Love  doubly  is  armed  to  wound  ; 

From  her  eyes  if  you  run, 

You  are  surely  undone 

If  she  reach  but  your  ears  with  the 
sound. 

A  ; 


EPITAPH  ON  A  LAWYER. 

The  following  inscription  is  taken  from 
a  tomb  in  St.  Pancras  churchyard,  Mid¬ 
dlesex.  It  is  a  flat  stone,  which  some 
years  since  lay  even  with  the  ground,  but 
was,  about  1815,  raised  on  a  few  tier  of 
bricks,  (to  prevent  obliteration  by  foot¬ 
steps,)  by  order  of  the  churchwardens,  as 
I  was  informed  by  the  grave-digger,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  was  done  on  account  of 
the  singularity  of  the  lines.  The  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  tomb  is  not  far  from  the  east 
corner  of  the  church,  a  little  beyond  a 
lofty  tomb  with  a  monument.  The  in¬ 
scription,  from  time,  has  been  much  de¬ 
faced,  and  the  verse  is  not  easily  made 
out  by  a  stranger  ;  but  I  have  recollected 
it  since  about  the  year  177B,  when  it  was 
very  perfect.  I  saw  the  same  in  1817, 
and  took  a  copy  as  under : — 

u  This  stone  is  inscribed  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Abbott,  of  Swaffham,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  attorney-at-law, 
who  died  lamented  by  his  friends,  (ene¬ 
mies  he  had  none,)  after  a  painful  and 
tedious  illness,  which  he  bore  with  pa¬ 
tience,  resignation,  and  fortitude  becoming 
a  man.  Departed  this  life. August  the 
16th,  Anno  Domini  1762,  aged  48. 

“  Here  lieth  one,  (believe  it  if  you  can,) 
Wbo,  though  an  attorney,  was  an  honest 
man. 

The  gates  of  heaven  for  him  shall  open 
wide, 

But  will  be  shut  against  all  the  tribe 
beside.”  r  '  T.  R. 


A  celebrated  gunaiphilist  having 
asked  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  walk¬ 
ing,  if  the  woman  they  had  just  met  was 
not  very  passable ,  the  other  replied, 
41  Undoubtedly  she  was,  or  1  had  never 
got  by  her ,  while  you  were  with  me  at 
least.”  He-be  s. 


A  WEDDING. 

A  tragic- co mic  meeting,  compounded 
of  favours,  footmen,  faintings,  farewells, 
prayers,  parsons,  plumcakes,  rings,  re¬ 
freshments,  bottles,  blubberings,  God 
bless-ye’s,  and  gallopings  away  in  a  post- 
chaise  and  four. 


CHARADE. 

A  natural  production,  neither  animal, 
vegetable,  nor  mineral,  neither  male  nor 
female,  yet  often  produced  between  both ; 
it  exists  from  two  to  six  feet  high,  is  often 
spoken  of  in  romances,  and  strongly  re¬ 
commended  by  precept,  example,  and 
Holy  Writ. — A  kiss. 

Extempore  written  during  the  time 
some  medical  pupils  were  considering 
how  they  should  remove  the  heart  of  a 
young  woman  deceased,  whom  the  friends 
allowed  them  to  open,  on  condition  that 
they  took  no  part  away  : — 

St.  Thomas’s  pupils,  1  cannot  help  griev¬ 
ing, 

To  think  it  should  ever  be  said. 

That  we,  who  so  oft  steal  girls’  hearts 
whilst  they’re  living, 

Should  steal  them  as  well  when  they’re 
dead. 

We’re  admitted  in  confidence,  and  with 
reliance 

The  friends  on  our  honour  depend  ; 

We  have  given  the  pledge,  then  disgrace 
not  the  science , 

By  stealing  the  heart  from  a  friend. 

E.  C. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton  was,  it  is  well 
known,  extremely  fond  of  employing  his 
leisure  hours  in  fishing.  Being  one  day 
asked  by  a  fellow. collegian  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  so  vast  a  genius  could  stoop  to 
a  pursuit  so  trifling  at  the  best,  replied, 
u  How  is  it  possible  that  you  should  be 
surprised  at  my  being  a  lover  of  the 
angle  ?  .  Hebes. 
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Clarendon  5t>o use,  $3tccainll£. 


The  virtuous  and  uncompromising  chan¬ 
cellor,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  had  a 
splendid  mansion  facing  the  upper  end 
of  St.  JamesVstreet,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Grafton- street.  Of  this  princely 
pile,  the  above  is  an  accurate  engraving. 
It  was  built  by  Clarendon  with  the  stone 
intended  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul’s. 
“  He  purchased  the  materials,”  says 
Pennant,  “but  a  nation  soured  with  an 
unsuccessful  war,  with  fire,  and  with 
pestilence,  imputed  everything  as  a  crime 
to  this  great  and  envied  character ;  his 
enemies  called  it  Dunkirk  House,  calum¬ 
niating  him  with  having  built  it  with  the 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  that  town, 
which  had  just  before  been  given  up  to 
the  French,  for  a  large  sum,  by  his 
master.” 

It  is  true  that  Clarendon  built  this 
mansion  in  a  season  of  discontent ;  but 
so  sensible  was  he  of  his  vanity  and  im¬ 
prudence  in  building  so  large  a  house, 
and  of  the  envy  it  drew  upon  him,  that  he 
afterwards  apologized  for  the  act ;  which 
he  declares,  so  far  exceeded  the  proposed 
expense,  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  his  affairs. 

VOL.  XIII.  U 


This  mansion  cost  £50,000.  and  300 
men  were  employed  in  the  building.  It 
was  purchased  from  his  lordship  by 
George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and 
afterwards  by  another  nobleman,  inferior 
indeed  in  abilities,  but  not  inferior  in 
virtues.  In  1670,  James,  Duke  of  Or¬ 
mond,  resided  at  Clarendon  House  ;  and 
on  his  way  thither,  he  was  one  day  drag¬ 
ged  out  of  his  coach  by  the  infamous 
Blood  and  his  associates,  who  intended 
to  hang  his  Grace  at  Tyburn,  ira  revenge 
for  justice  done,  under  his  administration 
in  Ireland,  on  some  of  their  companions. 
“  This  refinement  in  revenge,”  says 
Pennant,  “  saved  the  duke’s  life ;  he 
had  leisure  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
villain  on  horseback,  to  whom  he  was 
tied  ;  by  which  time  he  was  discovered 
by  his  servants,  and  rescued  from  death.” 

The  original  of  our  Engraving  was  co¬ 
pied  from  a  rare  print,  which,  in  the  year 
1790,  was  in  the  collection  of  Thomas 
Allen,  Esq.  Appended  to  the  former  is 
a  section,  showing  the  relative  situation 
of  Clarendon  House,  which  was  taken 
from  a  map  of  London  (supposed  to  be 
unique)  in  an  illustrated  Clarendon' s 
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History ,  in  the  possession  of  John  Charles 
Crowle,  Esq.  By  the  section,  the  en¬ 
trance-gate  to  the  court-yard  of  the  house 
appears  to  have  been  in  Piccadilly,  in  a 
direct  line  with  St.  James’s  Street,  and 
the  grounds  to  have  extended  to  Bruton 
Street  at  the  back,  where  there  was  like¬ 
wise  a  communication.  The  site  of  the 
front  gate  is  now,  therefore,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Albemarle  Street ,  named 
after  one  of  the  distinguished  occupants 
of  Clarendon  House. 

Notwithstanding  the  revolutions  of 
time  and  fashion  in  this  quarter,  the  il¬ 
lustrious  name  of  the  founder  of  Claren¬ 
don  House  is  still  preserved  in  the  “  Cla¬ 
rendon  Hotel ,”  which  occupies  a  portion 
of  the  original  ground  already  described. 
One  of  the  changes  is,  that  instead  of  the 
Chancellor  meditating  upon  his  dismissal 
from  office,  which  his  very  virtues  and 
stately  dignity,  and  a  weak  king,  and  a 
more  wicked  and  envious  faction  had 
brought  about,- — we  have  well-living  twos 
and  fours  hob-nobbing  over  Chateau- 
Margaux,  or  yielding  to  the  delightful 
inspirations  of  Ay  Champagne.  Not  a 
few  more  of  the  good  things  of  this  great 
town  are  assembled  near  the  same  spot. 
Albemarle  Street  has  many  first*  rate  ho¬ 
tels,  and  two  handsome  club-houses ; 
while  on  the  Bond  Street  side  of  the 
quadrangle  are  two  or  three  extensive 
libraries,  an  immense  porcelain  reposi¬ 
tory,  and  a  score  of  fashionable  artistes. 
What  idle  delights  are  all  these  compared 
with  the  wisdom  and  virtue  which  once 
dwelt  on  the  same  spot.  But  had  Claren¬ 
don  lived  to  see  Grockford’s  splendid 
subscription-house  rise  after  a  golden 
shower,  in  St.  James’s  Street,  (and  this 
he  might  have  done  from  the  fiont-win- 
dows  of  Clarendon  House)  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  given  us  an  extra  volume  of 
Essays.  We  would  that  he  had  so  lived, 
if  only  that  his  sublime  truths  might  thus 
nave  been  multiplied  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind,  if  not  for  the  weak  heads  of  St. 
James’s  Street. 

THE  GLANCIN’  E’E. 

Ou  lassie  teli  me  can’st  tliou  lo’e, 

I  hae  gaz’d  upon  thy  glarin'  e’e; 

It  soars  aboon,  it  rolls  below. 

But,  ah,  it  never  rests  on  me. 

Oh  lassie  I  hae  socht  the  hour  > 

When  pity  wak’niu’  lo’e  might  be. 

Tell  my  sair  heart  a  sauldiu’  flower 
Has  droopit  in  thy  glancin’  e’e, 

Oh  lassie,  turn  not  sae  awa’ 

Disdainin’,  gie  na  death  to  me ; 

Does  pity  mark  the  tears  that  fa’? 

Exhale  them  wi’  thy  glancin’  c'e. 

C.  C. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

(  Fur  the  Mirror. j 

“  There  is  a  voice  from  the  grave  sweeter 
than  song.’” — Washington  Irving. 

Illustrious  dead  !  one  tributary  sigh. 

In  that  great  temple  where  the  mighty  lie, 

I  breath’d  for  you— a  magi<%charm  was  there 
Where  rest  the  great  and  good,  the  wise  and 
fair ; 

Their  glittering  day  of  fame  has  had  its  close 
And  beauty,  genius,  grandeur,  there  repose. 
Immortal  names  !  kings,  queens,  and  statesmen 
rise 

In  marble  forms  before  the  gazer’s  eyes. 

Cold,  pale,  and  silent,  down  each  lessening  aisle 
They  clustering  stand,  and  mimic  life  awhile. 
The  warrior  chief,  in  sculptur’d  beauty  dies. 

And  in  Fame’s  clasping  arms  for  ever  lies. 

“  Each  in  his  place  of  state,”  the  rivals  stand. 
The  senators,  who  saved  a  sinking  land; 
Majestic,  graceful, — each  with  “  lips  apart” 
Whose  eloquence  subdued  and  won  the  heart. 
Pitt !  round  thy  name  how  bright  a  halo  burns. 
When  memory  to  thy  day  of  glory  turns ; 

And  views  thee  in  life’s  bright  meridian  lie. 

And  victim  to  thy  patriot  spirit  die  ! 

Hound  Fox’s  tomb,  what  forms  angelic  weep. 
And  ever  w  atch  that  chill  and  marble  sleep  ! 
Silence,  bow  eloquent  I  how  deep — profound — 
She  holds  her  reign  above  the  hallow' ’d  ground. 
Here  sceptred  monarchs  in  death’s  slumbers  lie, 
Tudors,  Plantagenets — they  too  could  die  ! 
Beneath  a  ’scutcheon’d  arch,  with  banners 
spread. 

Unhappy,  murdered,  Richard  rests  his  head. 
While  Pomfret’s  walls  in  “ruin  greenly  tell,” 
How  fought  the  brave  and  how  the  nobl?  fell ! 
Pale  rose  of  York  !  thy  sanguine  rival  rears 
Full  many  a  tomb,  and  many  a  trophy  bears. 
But  who  lies  here  ?  in  marble  lovely  still, 

Here  let  me  pause,  and  fancy  take  her  fill. 

Poor  ill-starr’d  Mary  ;  Melancholy  gloom 
And  fond  regrets  are  waking  o'er  thy  tomb. 
Bright  wa3  thy  morn  of  promise,  dark  the  day. 
That  clos’d  thy  fate  in  murderous  FotheriugayeT 
How  near  thee  lies  that  “  bright  star  of  the 
west,” 

Elizabeth,  of  queens  the  wisest,  best ; 

Her  “  lion  port,”  and  her  imperial  brow, 

The  dark  grey  stone  essays  in  vain  to  show. 

Ye  royal  rivals  of  a  former  day, 

How'  has  your  love  and  hatred  pass’d  away  t 
To  future  times  how  faint  the  voice  of  fame, 

For  greatness  here  but  “  stalks  an  empty 
name.” 

Around,  above,  how  sorrow  builds  her  throne. 
To  snatch  from  death’s  embrace  each  treasure 
gone. 

See.  how  the  horrid  phantom  bends  his  bow. 

And  points  his  dart  to  lay  that  victim  low  !* 

She  sinks,  she  falls,  and  her  fond  husband’s 
breast 

Is  the  cold  pillow  to  that  marble  rest ! 

But  sofily  tread  upon  the  sacred  ground. 

Where  Britain’s  bards  lie  sepulchred  round. 
Sons  of  the  muse,  who  woke  the  magic  spell, 
From  the  deep  windings  of  “  Apollo’s  shell !” 
Mute  is  each  lyre,  their  silent  strings  are  bound 
With  wiliow,  yew,  and  cypress  wreath’d  around. 

+  The  tomb  of  Mrs.  Nightingale. 
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Their  hopes,  joys,  sorrows,  rest  wiihiu  the 
grave 

Admiring  nations  to  their  relics  (rave. 

Hail,  mighty  shades  !  bright  spirits  of  the  past; 
Here  may  your  ashes  sleep  while  time  shall  last. 
Let  kindred  genius  shed  the  pensive  tear, 

And  grace  with  votive  elegy  each  bier. 

While  far  beyond  this  melancholy  vale. 

When  faded  sorrow  tells  her  mournful  (ale, 

“  O’er  this  dim  spot  of  earth,”  in  regions  fair 
Your  spirits  dwell,  and  joys  eternal  share. 

Kirton  Lindsey,  Annie  R. 

mn  Cosmopolite. 

THE  TIMES  NEWSPAPER. 

W  E  are  not  about  to  write  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  this  advertised  of  all  advertisers 
—  noi  to  talk  of  its  square  feet  —  its 
crowded  broadside — or  the  myriads  of 
letters  that  make  it  resemble  a  sea  of  ani¬ 
malcule.  We  are  content  to  leave  ^11 
the  pride  of  its  machinery  to  Messrs. 
Applegath  and  Cowper,  and  the  clang  of 
its  engine  to  the  peaceful  purlieus  of 
Printing-house  Square.  Yet  these  are 
interesting  items  in  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  in  the  history  of  mankind  ; 
for  whether  taken  mechanically  or  mo¬ 
rally,  the  Times  is,  without  exception, 
tlie  newspaper  of  all  newspapers,  “  the 
observed  of  all  observers ,”  and  alto¬ 
gether,  the  most  extraordinary  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  or  any  other  age. 

But  we  are  more  anxious  to  reach  what 
may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  a  news¬ 
paper — that  broad  volume  of  human  life, 
in  which  “the  follies,  vices,  and  conse¬ 
quent  miseries  of  multitudes  are  dis- 
played.”  To  prove  this,  only  let  the 
reader  glance  over  the  twenty-four  co¬ 
lumns  of  a  Times  newspaper,  and  at¬ 
tempt  a  calculation  of  the  many  thousand 
events  that  spring  from  and  are  connected 
with  their  contents.  Yet  this  sheet  is  but 
as  it  were  a  day  in  the  life  of  man — a 
mere  thread  of  the  mingled  yarn  of  his 
existence — and  313  such  sheets,  or  1,252 
such  folios  make  but  a  year  of  his  his¬ 
tory,  The  subject  is  too  vast  and  com¬ 
prehensive  for  continued  contemplation, 
for  it  is  like  all  other  wheels  of  vicissi¬ 
tude  ;  we  become  giddy  by  looking  too 
steadfastly  on  its  twinings. 

Let  us  take  one  side  of  any  recent 
Times  newspaper — say  that  of  Thursday 
last — and  attempt  something  like  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  its  memorabilia.  This  may  ap¬ 
pear  for  us  a  toilsome  task,  but  if  the 
reader  be  not  fatigued  also,  our  time  will 
not  be  misspent.  Begin  “at  the  beginning’5 
with  the  old  English  title,  broken  by 
the  royal  arms — like  a  blocking-course  ; 
and  the  No.  and  date  in  a  sort  of  typo¬ 
graphical  entablature.  The  first  side  is 
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filled  by  183  advertisements,  for  the  rtfost 
part,  classed  according  to  their  objects. 

Thus,  we  start,  and  not  unappro¬ 
priated,  with  notices  of  vessels  to  sail 
for  India  and  the  new  settlement  on  Swan 
River.  What  temptations  for  adventure 
and  avarice — what  associations  of  indus¬ 
try  and  indolence — luxury  and  squalid 
misery — do  these  announcements  create 
in  the  reflective  mind.  The  nabob  in  his 
chintz — the  speculator  with  his  last  hun¬ 
dred — and  the  half-starved  agriculturist — . 
are  but  sorry  portraits  beside  the  class  to 
whom  the  next  notice  is  addressed. — 
Packets  to  Calais,  Dieppe,  and  Margate 
— necessity  on  her  last  leg,  and  luxury 
on  the  fantastic  toe — the  wasted  mind 
and  famished  visage  beside  hoyden  mirth 
and  bloated  luxury.  Then  the  South 
American  Mining  Association  Deed 
“  lies  lor  signature  — what  a  relief  in 
this  sheet  of  chiaro-scuro — a  kind  of 
tinsel  to  set  off  its  grave  parts,  with  gold 
dust  enough  to  blind  half  its  readers.  To 
this  little  flash  of  golden  light  succeeds 
shade — Chancery  and  creditors’  notices — 
proving  debts  and  consciences — followed 
by  civil  contracts  for  Bridewell  and  build¬ 
ing  a  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Kent.  The 
association  is  too  obvious,  and  verily,  the 
maker-up  of  the  Times  newspaper  is  n 
Hogarth  in  his  way ;  for  what  Hogarth 
did  with  pencil  and  brush,  he  does  with 
metallic  types.  Next  is  a  Saw  Mill  to  be 
sold  cheap,  constructed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  sent  to  the  Swan  lliver 
settlement  —  how  fortunate  —  for  surely 
any  idle  wight  would  make  his  way  with 
such  assistance,  especially  as  the  machine 
is  “  on  improved  principles.”  Luxury 
again  —  paper-hangings,  French  lamps, 
and  French  roses — necessity  again  —Mo¬ 
ney  on  mortgage,  and  bills  discounted : 
how  obvious  the  connexion  —  the  very 
cause  and  effect — the  lamps  will  not  burn 
without  oil,  and  the  roses  will  not  bloom 
without  money — at  least  they  will  only 
■waste  their  fragrance  in  the  desert  air  of 
the  nursery-ground. 

The  second  column  begins  with  a  soli¬ 
citor’s  inquiry  for  a  person  long  unheard 
of,  who,  if  alive,  “  may  hear  of  some¬ 
what  very  considerably  to  his  advantage” 
— any  person  proving  his  death,  shall  be 
rewarded.  Next  is  a  notice  from  the 
City  Chamber  Court  of  Stralsund,  of  a 
man  who  has  been  missing  twenty  years, 
and  unless  he  informs  the  court  of  his 
existence  on  or  before  Lady-day,  1830, 
he  will  be  declared  dead — poor  fellow — 
yet  how  many  would  rejoice  at  such  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  their  worldly 
cares.  Next  comes  a  little  string  of  An¬ 
niversaries  of  Charities — followed  by  Ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  Fine  Arts  —  had  their 
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position  been  reversed,  the  effect  would 
have  been  better ;  for  fine  painting  pre¬ 
pares  the  heart  for  acts  of  benevolence, 
and  kindleth  all  its  best  feelings.  Por¬ 
traits  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks  and 
Pope  Pius  VII.  (the  latter  a  splendid 
mezzotinto  from  Sir  T.  Lawrence’s  pic¬ 
ture)  are  followed  by  a  “  Speaking 
French  Grammar,”  a  very  good  compa¬ 
nion  for  any  Englishman  about  to  visit 
the  continent ;  for  with  many,  their  stock 
of  French  does  not  last  out  their  cash. 
Next  is  fourteen  years  of  the  Morning 
Post  to  be  sold — a  bargain  for  a  fashion¬ 
able  novelist,  and  in  fact,  a  complete 
stock-in-trade  for  any  court  or  town 
Adonis  ;  a  perfect  vocabulary  of  fashion, 
detailing  the  rise  and  progress  of  all  the 
fashionable  arts  since  the  peace  —  the  ga¬ 
zette  appointments  and  disappointments 
— and  elopements  and  faux  pas ,  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  the  comedy-writers  of  the 
present  century-^ — the  respective  claims  of 
Spanish  Refugees  and  Spitalfields  Wea¬ 
vers — charitable  concerts  a-nd  opera  be¬ 
nefits — and  all  the  lumber  and  light 
artillery  of  the  grand  monde . 

The  third  column  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  “  Wanted”  advertisements 
and  we  had  resolved  to  pass  over  all  their 

Wants  ;”  had  not  some  of  them  occur¬ 
red  to  us  as  rather  singular,  even  in  these 
times  of  general  distress.  The  first  of 
these  is  for  a  respectable  middle-aged 
woman,  as  lady’s  maid — “  to  understand 
dress-making,  millinery,  hair-dressing, 
getting-up  fine  linen,  and  to  be  useful 
and  obliging.”  All  this  is  reasonable 
enough  ;  but  mark  the  inducement :  “  a 
clever  person  fond  of  the  country,  and 
who  can  bear  confinement,  will  find  this 
a  comfortable  situation  !”  “  This  is  too 

much.”  Another  is  for  a  butler  and  a 
valet,  to  “  undertake  the  care  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  numerous  family 
another  is  a  young  man  for  “  a  situation 
in  any  shop  or  warehouse,  not  particular 
what :”  another  of  “  a  nurse,  who  can 
cut  and  make  children's  dresses ,  and  in¬ 
struct  them  in  reading  and  spelling ;”  a 
school-assistant  u  to  fill  the  second  desk,” 
&c.  Next  come  a  few  characteristics  of 
a  scientific  age — as  patent  trouser-straps, 
to  u  prevent  the  dirt  getting  between  the 
strap  and  the  boot,  &c. and  patent 
springs  for  waistcoat  backs — to  cause  the 
clothes  to  fit  well  to  the  shape,  &c. — and, 
above  all,  a  legitimate,  scientific  Dia- 
phane  parasol. 

The  u  Wants”  are  resumed  in  the 
fourth  column.  One  is  a  young  man  to 
be  able  to  walk  well ;  “  it  is  immaterial 
what  he  has  been  accustomed  to.” 

In  the  fourth  column  we  find  “a  family 
grave  to  be  sold,  unused  for  nearly  50 


years  at  that  period,  but  partly  occupied. 
To  save  trouble ,  price  25/.”  Another  ad¬ 
vertisement — “  to  small  capitalists”  is  a 
perfect  puzzle  ;  for  the  advertiser  will  not 
describe  the  “  ready-money  concern”  to 
be  disposed  of,  but  says,  “  the  principal 
article  of  sale  is  what  is  consumed,  either 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  almost  every 
individual.”  Next  is  a  tallowchandler’s 
business  in  a  situation  which  “will  com¬ 
mand  an  extensive  trade  immediately  the 
new  Fleet  Market  is  erected” — rather  an¬ 
ticipatory,  to  be  sure.  Another,  “  worthy 
of  notice,”  offers  for  200  guineas,  seven 
houses,  which  cost  800  in  building — a 
tolerable  speculation. 

The  last  column  commences  with  a 
fine  brown  gelding,  (like  most  friends) 
parted  with  for  no  fault,  free  from  vice, 
although,  “  a  trial  will  be  granted.” 
Another  announces  for  sale,  several 
“  bays ,  greys,  roans,  creams ,  and  duns :” 
a  chaise  “  parted  with  for  no  other  fault 
than  the  present  owner  having  purchased 
a  four-wheeled  one  ;”  and  “  a  house  near 
the  church,  commanding  extensive  and 
pleasing  prospects.” 

The  fourth  folio,  or  side  of  the  paper, 
is  nearly  filled  with  advertisements  of 
sales  by  auction ,  a  single  glance  at  which 
would  convince  us  of  the  instability  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  even  if  we  did  not  read  in  one 
corner,  of  a  theatrical  wardrobe,  contain¬ 
ing  five  splendid  new  court  dresses,  trim¬ 
med  with  gold  and  silver  (except  the 
pockets,)  and  52  very  fine  wigs. 

The  inner,  or  second  and  third  folios 
of  the  paper,  present  still  finer  studies  for 
our  reflection.  The  eye  almost  instinc¬ 
tively  lights  on  the  “  Foreign  Papers,” 
detailing  the  progress  of  war  and  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  power  —  Francfort  Fair,  and 
English  manufactures.  Below  is  the 
well-known  graphic  relief — a  clock,  and 
two  opened  and  one  closed  book,  with 
“  The  Times” — past  and  future,  deco¬ 
rated  with  oak  and  laurel.  Then  come  the 
theatrical  announcements  teeming  with 
novelty  and  attraction,  which  stand  like 
the  sauces,  savoury  dishes,  and  sweet¬ 
meats  of  the  day’s  repast. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next. ) 


(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 


The  following  song  is  said  to  be  the 
most  ancient  in  the  English  language, 
and  to  have  been  written  so  early  as  the 
year  1250,  almost  a  century  before  Geof¬ 
frey  Chaucer,  (who  is  styled  the  father  of 
English  poetry,)  produced  his  Court  of 
Love,  which  was  written  at  the  early  age 
of  eighteen.  Chas,  Cole. 
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THE  CIJCCU. 

Si  mmer  i«  icumen  in  ; 

Lliude  sint:  cuccu : 

Groweth  sed  and  bloweth  med. 

And  sprineetli  the  wde  nu 

Sinn  CUC.CU. 

Awe  bleteth  after  lomb  ; 

Lhouth  after  calve  cu  ; 

Bulluc  sterteth, 

Buck  verteth, 
iHurie  sin?  cnccu, 

.  Cuccu,  cuccu, 

VVel  singes  this  cuccu; 

Ne  swik  thu  naver. 

Glossary—  Sumer,  summer — icmnen,  a  com¬ 
ing — lhude,  loud — sed,  seed— med,  mead — -^de, 
wood — nu,  new — awe,  ewe— lomb.  Iamb — lhouth, 
loweth—  cu,  cow' — rnurie.  merry — singes,  sing’st 
— thu,  thou — Ne  swik  thu  naver,  May’st  thou 
never  cease 

Jftl  a  inters  &  Customs  of  all  Nations. 


31  AY  DAY. 

It  would  seem  that  among  our  Pagan 
ancestors,  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  the  first  day  of  May  was 
the  great  festival  in  honour  of  the  sun, 
and  that  fires  were  then  kindled  and  re¬ 
joicings  made,  in  honour  of  that  great 
luminary.  The  first  day  of  May  is  still 
called  Beltan ,  or  Baal-tein ,  “  the  fire  of 
Baal.”  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
shepherds  still  make  festivals  of  milk  and 
eggs  on  that  day,  but  the  custom  is  ra¬ 
pidly  declining.  In  the  Highlands  the 
festival  is  still  continued  with  singular 
ceremonies.  On  Beltan  day  all  the  boys 
in  a  township  or  hamlet  meet  in  the 
moors  ;  they  cut  a  table  in  the  green  sod, 
of  a  round  figure,  by  casting  a  trench  in 
the  ground  of  such  circumference  as  to 
hold  the  whole  company  ;  they  kindle  a 
fire,  and  dress  a  meal  of  eggs  aird  milk 
of  the  consistence  of  a  custard  ;  and  then 
knead  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  which  is  toasted 
at  the  embers  against  a  stone.  After  the 
custard  is  eaten  up,  they  divide  the  cake 
into  as  many  portions,  similar  in  size 
and  shape,  as  there  are  persons  in  the 
company.  They  then  daub  over  one  of 
these  portions  with  charcoal  until  it  is 
perfectly  black  ;  they  put  all  the  bits  of 
the  cake  into  a  bonnet ;  when  each  of  the 
company,  blindfolded,  draws  out  a  por¬ 
tion.  He  who  holds  the  bonnet  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  last  bit.  Whoever  draws 
the  black  piece  is  the  devoted  person  to 
be  sacrificed  to  Baal,  whose  favour  they 
mean  to  implore  in  rendering  the  season 
productive.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  such  inhuman  sacrifices  were  once 
offered  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  the 
east ;  although  the  act  of  sacrifice  is  now 
dispensed  with,  the  devoted  person  be¬ 
ing  only  compelled  to  leap  three  times 
through  the  flames,  with  which  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  the  festival  is  closed. 

That  the  Caledonians  paid  a  supersti¬ 


tious  respect  to  the  sun,  as  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  among  many  other  nations,  is  evi¬ 
dent,  not  only  from  the  sacrifice  ot  Beltan, 
but  from  many  otiier  circumstances. 
When  a  Highlander  goes  to  bathe,  or  to 
drink  water  out  of  a  consecrated  foun¬ 
tain,  he  must  always  approach  by  going 
round  the  place  from  east  to  west  on  the 
south  side,  in  imitation  of  the  apparent 
diurnal  motion  of  the  sun.  When  the 
dead  are  laid  in  the  earth,  the  grave  is 
approached  by  going  round  in  the  same 
manner.  The  bride  is  conducted  to  her 
future  spouse  in  the  presence  of  the  mi¬ 
nister  ;  and  the  glass  goes  round  in  com¬ 
pany  in  the  course  of  the  sun.  This  is 
called  in  Gaelic,  going  round  in  the  right 
or  lucky  way;  the  opposite  course  is  the 
wrong  or  unlucky  way.  Fhaolain. 


ABORIGINES  OF  VAN  DIEJIAN’s  LAND. 
So  little  is  known  of  these  children  of 
nature,  and  still  less  has  been  done  to 
gain  any  knowledge  of  them,  that  not 
much  can  be  offered  as  to  their  present 
numbers  or  condition.  From  what  I  have 
seen  and  read,  the  natives  of  Van  Die- 
man’s  Land  are  unlike  any  other  Indians, 
either  in  features,  their  mode  of  living, 
hunting,  &c.  There  are  many  hundreds 
of  people  who  have  lived  for  years  in  the 
colony,  and  yet  have  never  seen  a  native. 
*  *  *  The  features  of  these 

people  are  any  thing  but  pleasing :  a 
large  fiat  nose,  with  immense  nostrils ; 
li»ps  particularly  thick  ;  a  wide  mouth, 
with  a  tolerably  good  set  of  teeth  ;  the 
hair  long  and  woolly,  which,  as  if  to  con¬ 
fer  additional  beauty,  is  besmeared  with 
red  clay  (similar  to  our  red  ochre)  and 
grease.  Their  limbs  are  badly  propor¬ 
tioned  ;  the  women  appear  to  be  generally 
better  formed  than  the  men.  Their  only 
covering  is  a  few  kangaroo  skins,  rudely 
stitched,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  ; 
but  more  frequently  they  appear  in  a  state 
of  nudity  ;  indeed,  so  little  knowledge 
have  they  of  decency  or  comfort,  that  they 
never  avail  themselves  of  the  purposes  for 
which  apparel  is  given  to  them.  Lieut. 
Collins,  in  his  account  of  the  natives  of 
New  South  Wales,  describes  their  mar¬ 
riage  ceremonies  as  being  most  barbarous 
and  brutal ;  and  I  have  also  heard  from 
individuals  who  have  visited  New  South 
Wales,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
poor  woman  almost  beaten  to  death  by 
her  lover,  previous  to  his  marrying  her. 
From  the  shyness  of  the  natives  of  Van 
Dieman’s  Land,  and  the  constant  warfare 
that  has  been  carried  on  between  them 
and  the  remote  stock-keepers,  (which  is 
not  likely  to  render  them  more  familiar,) 

I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  whe. 
thcr  there  is  any  trace  of  religion  among 
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them',  or  if  they  have  the  slightest  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Being.  I  believe,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed,  they  have  not.  It  is 
but  fair  to  remark,  however,  that  nothing 
has  been  done  for  them ;  the  few  that  can 
speak  a  little  English,  only  curse  and 
swear,  and  this  they  catch  up  very  readily 
from  the  different  convicts  they  meet  with. 
*  *  *  * 

There  are  but  few  instances  of  any  na¬ 
tive  having  entirely  forsaken  his  tribe, 
however  young  he  may  have  been  taken 
away ;  they  appear  to  dislike  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  labour,  although,  if  they 
take  to  cattle,  they  are,  beyond  any  thing, 
quick  in  tracing  and  finding  those  lost. 
So  acute  is  their  power  of  discrimination, 
that  they  have  been  known  to  trace  the 
footsteps  of  bush-rangers  over  mountains 
and  rocks  ;  and,  although  the  individual 
they  have  been  in  pursuit  of  has  walked 
into  the  sides  of  the  river  as  if  to  cross  it, 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers,  and 
has  swam  some  distance  down  and  crossed 
when  convenient,  yet  nothing  can  deceive 
them.  Indeed,  so  remarkable  is  their  dis¬ 
cernment,  that  if  but  the  slightest  piece 
of  moss  on  a  rock  has  been  disturbed  by 
footsteps,  they  will  instantly  detect  it. 
The  aborigines  of  this  island  have  no  ap¬ 
pointed  place  or  situation  to  live  in  ■;  they 
roam  about  at  will,  followed  by  a  pack  of 
dogs,  of  different  sorts  and  sizes,  but  which 
are  used  principally  for  hunting  the  kan¬ 
garoo,  oppossum,  bandicoot.  See.  They 
are  passionately  fond  of  their  dogs  ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  females  are  frequently 
known  to  suckle  a  favourite  puppy  instead 
of  the  child.  They  rarely  ever  move  at 
night,  but  encircle  themselves  round  a 
large  fire,  and  sleep  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  their  heads  between  their  knees.  So 
careless  are  they  of  their  children,  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  boys  grown  up 
with  feet  exhibiting  the  loss  of  a  toe  or 
two,  having,  when  infants,  been  dropped 
into  the  fire  by  the  mother.  The  children 
are  generally  carried  (by  the  women) 
astride  across  the  shoulders,  in  a  careless 
manner.  They  live  entirely  by  hunting, 
and  do  not  fish  so  much,  or  use  the  canoe, 
as  in  New  South  Wales,  although  the 
women  are  tolerably  expert  divers  ;  the 
craw-fish  and  oyster,  if  immediately  on 
the  coast,  are  their  principal  food.  Op- 
possums  and  kangaroos  may  be  said  to, 
be  their  chief  support ;  the  latter  is  as 
delicious  a  treat  to  an  epicure,  as  the  for¬ 
mer  is  the  reverse.  The  manner  of  cook¬ 
ing  their  victuals  is  by  throwing  it  on  the 
fire,  merely  to  singe  off  the  hair  ;  they 
eat  voraciously,  and  are  very  little  re¬ 
moved  from  the  brute  creation  as  to  choice 
of  food ;  entrails,  &c.  sharing  the  same 
chance  as  the  choicest  parts.  They  are 


extremely  expert  in  climbing,  and  can 
reach  the  top  of  the  largest  forest-trees 
without  the  aid  of  branches  ;  they  effect 
this  by  means  of  a  small  sharp  hint,  which 
they  clasp  tightly  in  the  ball  of  their  four 
fingers,  and  having  cut  a  notch  out  of  the 
bark,  they  easily  ascend,  with  the  large 
toe  of  each  foot  in  one  notch,  and  their 
curiously  manufactured  hatchet  in  the 
other.  Their  weapons  of  defence  are  the 
spear  and  waddie  ;  the  former  is  about 
twelve  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  little 
finger  of  a  man  ;  the  tea-tree  supplies 
them  with  this  matchless  weapon  ;  they 
harden  one  end,  which  is  very  sharply 
pointed,  by  burning  and  filing  it  with  a 
flint  prepared  for  the  purpose.  In  throwing 
the  spear  they  are  very  expert  ;  indeed, 
of  late,  their  audacious  atrocities  have 
been  lamentably  great,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing,  they  have  arisen  from  the  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  experienced  by  some  of  their  women 
from  the  hands  of  the  distant  stock- 
keepers.  Indeed,  these  poor  mortals,  I 
know,  have  been  shot  at  merely  to  gratify 
a  most  barbarous  cruelty.  *  *  * 

After  killing  a  white  man,  the  natives 
have  a  sort  of  dance  and  rejoicing,  jump¬ 
ing,  and  singing,  and  sending  forth  the 
strangest  noises  ever  heard.  They  do  not 
molest  the  body  when  dead,  nor  have  I 
ever  heard  of  their  stripping  or  robbing 
the  deceased.  Among  themselves  they 
have  no  funeral  rites  ;  and  those  who  are 
aged  or  diseased  are  left  in  hollow  trees, 
or  under  the  ledges  of  rocks,  to  pine  and 
die.  These  people  are  subject  to  a  dis¬ 
ease,  which  causes  the  most  loathsome 
ulcerated  sores  ;  two  or  three  whom  I  saw 
were  wretched-looking  objects.  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  very  old  man,  who  was  thus  affected, 
being  tried  and  hung,  for  spearing  one  of 
Mr.  Hart’s  men  ;  the  culprit  was  so  ill 
and  infirm  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  carried 
to  the  place  of  execution.  I  think  the 
colonial  surgeons  call  the  disease  the 
“  bush  scab  and  that  it  is  occasioned 
by  a  filthy  mode  of  life.  The  population 
of  natives  is  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  island :  several  causes 
may  be  alleged  for  their  smallness  of 
numbers  ;  the  principal  one  is  their  hav¬ 
ing  been  driven  about  from  place  to  place, 
by  settlers  taking  new  locations  ;  another 
cause  is  the  great  destruction  of  the  kan¬ 
garoo,  which  obliges  the  natives  to  labour 
hard  to  procure  food  sufficient  for  their 
sustenance  :  this,  and  their  having  no 
means  of  procuring  vegetables,  besides 
being  constantly  exposed  to  the  weather, 
together  with  their  offensive  habits  of 
living,  produce  the  disease  above  men¬ 
tioned,  with  its  fatal  consequences. 

Widdowson' s  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
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SUcivoapmtoe  ©leanings. 

OLD  HOSE. 

M  altox,  in  his  44  Angler,”  makes  the 
hunter,  in  the  second  chapter,  propose 
that  they  shall  sing  44  Old  Rose,”  which 
is  presumed  to  refer  to  the  ballad,  “  Sing, 
old  Rose,  and  burn  the  bellows,”  of  which 
every  one  has  heard,  but  much  trouble  has 
been  taken,  in  vain,  to  find  a  copy  of  it. 


AUCTION'S. 

Eliiiu  Yale  was  remarkable  for  his 
auctions.  The  first  of  these  was  about 
the  year  1700.  He  had  brought  such 
quantities  of  goods  from  India,  that,  find¬ 
ing  no  one  house  large  enough  to  stow 
them  in,  he  had  a  public  sale  of  the  over¬ 
plus  ;  and  that  was  the  first  auction  of 
the  kind  in  England. 


LILLY,  THE  ASTROLOGER. 
While  this  impudent  cheat  is  ridiculed 
for  his  absurdities,  let  him  have  credit 
for  as  lucky  a  guess  as  ever  blessed  the 
pages  even  of  44  Francis  Moore,  physi¬ 
cian.”  In  his  u  Astrologicall  Predic¬ 
tions  for  1048,”  there  occurs  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  in  which  we  must  needs 
allow  that  he  attained  to  u  something 
like  prophetic  strain,”  when  we  call  to 
mind  that  the  great. Plague  of  London 
occurred  in  1665,  and  the  great  Fire  in 
the  year  following : 

44  In  the  year  1656  the  aphelium  of 
Mars,  who  is  the  generall  significator  of 
England,  will  be  in  Virgo,  which  is  as¬ 
suredly  the  ascendant  of  the  English  Mo¬ 
narchy,  but  Aries  of  the  kingdom.  When 
this  absis.  therefore,  of  Mars  shall  ap¬ 
pear  in  Virgo,  who  shall  expect  less  than 
a  strange  catastrophe  of  human  affairs  in 
the  commonwealth,  monarchy,  and  king¬ 
dom  of  England  ?  There  will  then,  either 
in  or  about  these  times,  or  neer  that  year, 
or  within  ten  years ,  more  or  less ,  of  that 
time ,  appear  in  this  kingdom  so  strange 
a  revolution  of  fate,  so  grand  a  catas¬ 
trophe ,  and  great  mutation  unto  this  mo¬ 
narchy  and  government,  as  never  yet  ap¬ 
peared  ;  of  which,  as  the  times  now 
stand,  I  have  no  liberty  or  encourage¬ 
ment  to  deliver  any  opinion.  Only ,  it 
will  be  ominous  to  London ,  unto  her  mer¬ 
chants  at  sea ,  to  her  traffique  at  land ,  to 
her  poor ,  to  her  rich ,  to  all  sorts  of  peo¬ 
ple  inhabiting  in  her  or  her  liberties ,  by 
REASON  OF  SUNDRY  FlILES  AND  A 
consuming  Plague.” 

This  is  the  prediction  which,  in  1666, 
led  to  his  being  examined  by  a  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  that  he  might 
44  discover  by  the  stars  who  were  the  au¬ 
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thors  of  the  Fire  of  London,”  but  because 
the  precision  with  which  he  wras  thought 
to  have  foretold  the  event,  gave  birth  to 
a  suspicion  that  he  was  already  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  them,  and  privy  to  the  (sup¬ 
posed)  machinations  which  had  brought 
about  the  catastrophe.  Curran  says, 
there  are  two  kind  of  prophets,  those 
who  arc  really  inspired,  and  those  who 
prophesy  events  which  they  intend  them¬ 
selves  to  bring  about.  Upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  poor  Lilly  had  the  ill-luck  to  be 
deemed  one  of  the  latter  class. 


WHIGS  AND  TORIES. 

Whenever  these  terms  were  first  in¬ 
troduced,  and  whatever  might  be  their 
original  meaning,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  they  carried 
the  political  signification  which  they  still 
retain.  Take,  as  a  proof,  the  following 
nervous  passage  from  Dryden’s  Epilogue 
to  44  The  Duke  of  Guise,”  1683: 

“  Damn'd  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of  steer¬ 
ing. 

Are  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring  : 
Nor  wings,  nor  Tories  they;  nor  this  nor  that; 
Not  birds,  not  beasts,  but  just  a  kind  of  bat : 

A  twilight  animal,  true  to  neither  cause. 

With  Tory  wings,  but  Whiggish  teeth  and 
claws.” 


OTWAY’S  44  CAIUS  MARIUS.” 
When  poor  Otway’s  44  unpardonable 
piracy,”  in  taking  part  of  this  play  from 
44  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  was  reprobated  so 
severely,  the  critic  might  have  done  him 
the  justice  to  mention,  that,  instead  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  pass  off  the  borrowed  beau¬ 
ties  as  his  own,  he,  in  the  prologue,  fully 
avowed  his  obligations.  It  contains  an 
animated  eulogy  on  Shakspeare,  which 
thus  concludes  : — 

“  Though  much  the  most  unworthy  of  the 
throng, 

Our  this  day’s  poet  fears  he’s  done  him  wrong. 
Like  greedy  beggars,  that  sfeal  sheaves  away. 
You'll  find  he's  rifled  him  of  half  a  play  ; 
Among  his  baser  dross  you’ll  see  it  shine. 

Most  beautiful,  amazing,  and  divine.” 


NANCY  DAWSON 

Was  a  dancer  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
previous  to  the  accession  of  his  late  ma¬ 
jesty  ;  and  in  I76O  transferred  her  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  other  house.  On  the  23rd 
of  September,  in  that  year,  the  44  Beg¬ 
gar’s  Opera  ”  was  performed  at  Drury 
Lane,  when  the  play-bill  thus  announced 
her  :  44  In  Act  III,  a  hornpipe  by  Miss 

Dawson,  her  first  appearance  here.” _ It 

sec-ms  she  was  engaged  to  oppose  Mrs. 
Vernon  in  the  same  exhibition  at  the 
rival  house.  That  her  performance  of  it 
was  somewhat  celebrated,  may  be  infer¬ 
red  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
a  full-length  print  of  her  in  it. —  Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine. 
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JtSelic  of  $oljn  ISitngan. 


The  cut  represents  the  vessel  from  which 
John  Banyan,  the  author  of  that  popular 
allegory,  “  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
was  accustomed  to  drink  syllabub,  dur¬ 
ing  his  incarceration  in  Bedford  County 
Gaol.  The  original  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  correspondent  who  has  furnished 
us  with  the  sketch  for  the  engraver. 
It  is  of  common  earthen-ware,  inches 
in  height,  and  will  contain  3|  pints ; 
one  of  the  handles  is  partly  broken  off ; 
the  glaze  is  of  a  light  flesh  tint ;  and  the 
vessel  is  a  fair  specimen  of  pottery  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Bunyan,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
born  in  1628,  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford, 
where  the  cottage  stood  in  its  original 
state  till  within  these  few  years.  It  has 
latterly  been  new  fronted,  but  the  interior 
remains  nearly  as  in  Bunyan’s  time.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  tinker,  and  followed  his 
father’s  trade  ;  and  at  Elstow  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  closet  in  which,  in  early  life, 
he  carried  on  business.  During  the  civil 
war  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  army;  and  subsequently  joined  a 
society  of  Anabaptists  at  Bedford,  and 
became  their  public  teacher.  Soon  after 
the  Restoration,  he  was  indicted  for  “ab¬ 
staining  from  coming  to  church,”  and 
holding  “  unlawful  meetings  and  conven¬ 
ticles,”  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
transportation,  which  was  not  executed, 
as  he  was  detained  in  prison  upwards  of 
twelve  years,  and  at  last  liberated  through 
the  charitable  interposition  of  Dr.  Bar- 
low,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  his  recent 
“  Personal  Tour,”  says,  “  on  inquiring 
for  relics  of  honest  Bunyan,  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Mr.  Hilyard,  the  present  ami¬ 
able  and  exemplary  pastor  of  the  large 
Independent  Congregation,  which  150 
years  since  was  under  the  spiritual  care  of 
Bunyan.  Mr.  II-  at  his  meeting  house, 
showed  me  the  vestry. chair  of  Bunyan  ; 
and  the  present  pulpit  is  that  in  which 
Bunyan  used  to  preach.  At  his  own 
house  he  preserves  the  records  of  the  es¬ 


tablishment.  many  pages  of  which  are  is 
a  neat  and  very  scholastic  hand  by  Bun¬ 
yan,  and  contain  many  of  his  signa¬ 
tures.” 

Bunyan’s  imprisonment  gave  rise  to 
“  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  a  work, 
which  like  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  has  re¬ 
mained  unrivalled  amidst  a  host  of  imi¬ 
tators.  He  was  too,  a  wit  as  well  as  a 
preacher.  Towards  the  close  of  his  im¬ 
prisonment  a  Quaker  called  on  him,  pro¬ 
bably  to  make  a  convert  of  the  author  of 
the  Pilgrim.  He  thus  addressed  him  : — 
“  Friend  John,  I  am  come  to  thee  with 
a  message  from  the  Lord  ;  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  searched  for  thee  in  half  the  prisons 
in  England,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  found 
thee  at  last.”  “  If  the  Lord  had  sent 
you,”  sarcastically  replied  Bunyan,  “  you 
need  not  have  taken  so  much  pains,  for 
the  Lord  knows  that  I  have  been  a  pri¬ 
soner  in  Bedford  Gaol  for  these  twelve 
years  past.” 


SKELETON  OF  AN  ELEPHANT. 

The  bones  of  poor  Chunee,  the  stupen¬ 
dous  elephant  shot  at  Exeter  ‘Change,  in 
1826,  have,  at  a  considerable  expense, 
been  accurately  articulated,  and  the  entire 
skeleton  is  now  exhibiting  in  one  of  the 
chambers  at  “  the _  Egyptian  Hall,”  in 
Piccadilly.  We  remember  the  interest, 
the  “  sensation,”  which  the  death  of 
Chunee  occasioned  :  it  was  a  fertile  inci¬ 
dent. — for  we  gave  an  engraving  of  the 
enormous  deceased  in  his  den  at  Exeter 
’Change.  It  is  little  more  than  three 
years  since,  and  probably  in  three  years 
more,  Chunee  will  figure  in  books  of 
Natural  History,  and  Exeter  ’Change  in 
the  antiquarian’s  portfolio. 

We  recommend  the  Naturalist  and  all 
such  as  delight  in  contemplating  sub¬ 
lime  objects  of  nature,  to  see  this  skele¬ 
ton  ;  and  there  can  scarcely  be  an  exhi¬ 
bition  better  calculated  to  impress  the 
youthful  mind  with  the  vastness  of  crea¬ 
tion.  It  stands  nearly  13  feet  high,  and 
the  clear  space  beneath  the  ribs  is  6  feet. 

It  would,  we  think,  suit  the  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Society,  and  make  a  fine  nucleus 
for  their  Museum. 


ROYAL  VISITS  TO  THE  THEATRES. 

When  the  King  visited  the  Opera  in 
1821,  the  preparations  cost  upwards  of 
£300.  The  ante-room  and  the  box  were 
hung  with  satin,  and  festoons  of  gold  lace. 

When  his  Majesty  visited  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  in  1823,  there  were 
4,255  persons  present,  and  the  receipts 
were  £97  L  18s.  6cl. —  Companion  to  Ike 
Theatres. 
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EMIGRATION. 

New  Colony  on  Swan  River. 

\V  E  have  abridged  the  following  very 
important  and  interesting  information  re¬ 
specting  the  New  Settlement  on  the 
AV  estern  Coast  of  Australia,  from  the 
last  iV  umber  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
The  writer  appears  to  have  profited  by 
access  to  official  sources,  and  thus  en¬ 
hanced  the  value  of  his  paper  ;  but,  dis¬ 
posed  as  we  are,  generally,  to  coincide 
with  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Emigra¬ 
tion,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
tail  them  in  this  place.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  retained  the  “  Regulations,”  a3 
issued  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and  made 
occasional  quotations  from  Captain  Stir¬ 
ling’s  Report ;  besides  availing  ourselves 
of  a  pamphlet  lately  published,  entitled 
u  Hints  on  Emigration  to  the  New  Set¬ 
tlement  on  the  Swan  and  Canning  Ri¬ 
vers.”*  The  Report  of  Mr.  Fraser,  the 
government  botanical  surveyor,  from  Syd¬ 
ney,  who  accompanied  Captain  Stirling, 
is  not  so  easy  of  access.  The  Quarterly 
writer,  by  some  coincident  opinions  and 
references,  appears  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  above  pamphlet,  although  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  review.  The  official 
Regulations  are  as  follow  : — • 

1  IJis  majesty’s  government  do  not  intend  to 
incur  any  expense  in  conveying  settlers  to  the 
New  Colony  on  the  Swan  River;  and  will  not 
feel  bound  to  defray  the  expense  of  supplying 
them  with  provisions  or  other  necessaries,  after 
their  arrival  there,  nor  to  assist  their  removal  to 
England,  or  elsewhere,  should  they  be  desirous 
of  quitting  the  Colony. 

2.  Such  persons  who  may  arrive  in  that  settle¬ 
ment  before  the  end  of  the  year  1830,  will  re¬ 
ceive,  in  the  order  of  their  arrival,  grants  of 
land,  free  of  quit  rent,  proportioned  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  which  they  may  be  prepared  to  invest  iD  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  and  of  which  capital 
they  may  be  able  to  produce  satisfactory  proofs 
to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  (or  othef  officer  ad¬ 
ministering  the  <  olonial  Government,)  or  to  any 
two  officers  of  the  Local  Government  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  for  that  purpose,  at 
the  rate  of  forty  acres  for  every  sum  of  three 
pounds  which  they  may  he  prepared  so  to  invest. 

3.  Under  the  head  of  investment  of  capital 
will  be  considered  stock  of  every  description, 
all  implements  of  husbandry,  and  other  articles 
which  may  be  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  pro¬ 
ductive  industry,  or  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  the  settler  on  the  land 
where  he  is  to  be  located.  The  amount  of  any 
half-pay  or  pension  which  the  applicant  may 
receive  from  Government,  will  also  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  so  much  capital. 

4.  Those  who  may  incur  the  expense  of  taking 
out  labouring  persons,  will  be  entitled  to  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  land  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds, 
that  is,  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  for  the 
passage  of  every  such  labouring  person,  over 
and  above  any  other  investment  uf  capital.  In 
the  class  of  “  labouring  persons,”  are  included 

*  Published  by  J.  Cross,  18,  Holboro,  oppo¬ 
site  Furnival's  Inn 


women,  and  children  above  ten  years  old.  Pro¬ 
vision  will  be  made  by  law,  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  rendering  those  capitalists,  who  may 
be  engaged  in  taking  out  labouring  persons  to 
this  settlement,  liable  for  the  future  maintenance 
of  those  persons,  should  they,  from  infirmity,  or 
any  oilier  cause,  become  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  there. 

5.  The  license  of  occupation  of  land  will  be 
granted  to  the  settler,  on  satisfactory  proof  being 
exhibited  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  (or  other 
officer  administering  ihe  Local  Government,)  of 
the  amount  of  property  brought  into  the  colony. 
The  proofs  required  of  such  property  will  be 
such  satisfactory  vouchers  of  expenses’as  would 
he  received  in  auditing  puolic  accounts.  But 
the  full  title  to  the  land  will  not  be  granted  in 
fee  simple,  until  the  settler  has  proved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  (or 
other  officer  administering  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment,)  that  the  sum  required  by  Article  2  of 
these  regulations  (viz  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
per  acre)  has  been  expended  in  the  cultivation 
ot  the  land,  or  in  solid  improvements,  such  as 
buildings,  roads,  or  other  works  of  the  kind. 

C.  Any  grant  of  land  thus  allotted,  of  which  a 
fair  proportion,  of  at  least  one  fouith,  shall  not 
have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  otherwise 
improved  or  reclaimed  from  its  wild  state,  to 
the  extent  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  acre, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Government, 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  license 
of  occupation,  shall,  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
be  liable  to  a  payment  of  sixpence  per  acre,  into 
the  public  chest  of  the  settlement;  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  seven  years  more,  should  the  laud 
still  remain  in  an  uncultivated  or  unimproved 
state,  it  will  revert  absolutely  to  the  crown. 

7.  After  the  year  1830,  land  will  be  disposed  of 
to  those  settlers  who  may  resort  to  the  colony, 
on  such  conditions  as  his  Majesty’s  Government 
shall  see  occasion  to  adopt. 

8.  It  is  not  intended  that  any  convicts,  or 
other  description  of  prisoners,  be  transported  to 
this  new  settlement. 

9.  The  government  will  be  administered  by 
Captain  Stirling,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  as  Lieut. 
Governor  of  the  settlement;  and  it" is  proposed 
that  a  bill  should  be  submitted  to  parliament,  iu 
the  can  se  of  the  next  session,  to  make  provision 
for  the  civil  government  of  the  New  Settlement 

Downing  Street,  \Zlh  January ,  1829. 

The  intended  settlement  is  designated, 
in  the  “  Regulations,”  as  the  “  New 
Colony  on  the  Swan  River ;”-f-  but  this 
is  a  name,  we  think,  not  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive  for  the  extent  of  territory 
meant  to  be  occupied.  What  its  future 
designation  is  meant  to  be,  we  pretend 
not  to  know,  but  if  its  soil  should  prove 
as  fruitful  as  its  climate  is  fine,  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  coast 
might  justify  the  name  of  Southern,  or 
Australian,  Hesperia ;  under  which 
might  be  included  all  that  line  of  coast 
from  Cape  Leuwin,  the  southernmost 
point  of  New  Holland,  in  lat.  34  deg. 
30  min.,  long.  1 15  deg.  12  min.  east,  to 
the  lat.  31  deg.  (or  a  degree  or  two  more 
northerly)  long.  115  deg.  15  min.  east; 
and  from  the  former  point  easterly  to 
King  George’s  Sound,  where  an  English 
colony  has  already  been  established.  This 
extent  of  territory,  between  the  sea-coast 
and  a  range  of  mountains  parallel  to  it, 
hereafter  to  be  described,  may  be  esti- 

+  The  Riviere  de  Cygnes  of  the  French  is  a 
translation  of  the  Zwantn  Riviere  of  Vlaming. 
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mated  to  contain  from  five  to  six  millions 
of  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which,  from 
the  general  appearance  of  the  two  extreme 
portions  (the  only  ones  examined)  may 
be  considered  as  land  fit  for  the  plough, 
and,  therefore,  fully  capable  of  giving 
support  to  a  million  of  souls.  The  de¬ 
scription  we  are  about  to  give  of  this  ter¬ 
ritory  is  mainly  derived  from  Captain 
Stirling,  the  intelligent  officer  who  ex¬ 
plored  the  country,  and  of  which  he  has 
been  appointed  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  from  Mr.  Fraser,  an  excellent  bo¬ 
tanist,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  soil  and 
products  of  New  South  Wales,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Australia. 

Captain  Stirling,  when  commanding 
the  Success  frigate,  was  sent  to  New 
South  Wales  on  a  particular  service, 
which  the  state  of  the  monsoon  prevented 
him  from  carrying  into  immediate  execu¬ 
tion.  He  determined,  therefore,  on  the 
recommendation  of  General  Darling,  the 
governor,  to  explore,  in  the  meantime, 
this  western  part  of  Australia,  which  was 
omitted  to  be  surveyed  by  Captain  King, 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  visited  by 
the  French  in  the  expedition  of  Captain 
Baudin  :  the  result  of  that  visit,  however, 
is  so  unsatisfactory,  and  so  very  inaccu¬ 
rate,  that  we  are  rather  surprised  that 
Captain  King  should  have  passed  over  so 
interesting  a  portion,  geographically  con¬ 
sidered,  as  the  south-western  angle  of  this 
great  country.  Captain  Stirling  arrived 
at  Cape  Leuwin  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
1827,  stood  along  the  coast,  and  anchor¬ 
ed  in  Gage’s  Roads,  opposite  Swan  River, 
which  he  afterwards  ascended  to  its  source 
in  boats,  and  sent  out  exploring  parties 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
territory. 

“  We  found,”  he  says,  u  the  country 
in  general  rich  and  romantic,  gained  the 
summit  of  the  first  range  of  mountains, 
and  had  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  an  immense 
plain,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  to  the  northward,  southward, 
and  westward.  After  ten  days’  absence, 
we  returned  to  the  ship  ;  we  encountered 
no  difficulty  that  was  not  easily  remov¬ 
able  ;  we  were  furnished  with  abundance 
of  fresh  provisions  by  our  guns,  and  met 
with  no  obstruction  from  the  natives.” 

Captain  Stirling  describes  the  weather 
as  very  different  from  that  which  the 
French  experienced  ;  but  the  latter  were 
on  the  coast  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  season.  They  were  apparently  so 
alarmed  at  the  gales  of  wind,  the  rocks, 
and  the  reefs,  and  the  banks,  that  they 
hastened  to  leave  behind  them  this  part 
of  the  coast  unexamined,  with  all  conve¬ 
nient  speed.  The  strong  westerly  winds 


that  prevail  throughout  the  year  in  the 
southern  ocean  to  the  southward  of  the 
tropic,  appear  to  assume  a  northern  di¬ 
rection  near  this  part  of  the  Coast  of 
Australia.  These  winds  are  here  found 
to  be  cool  and  pleasant,  and  were  gene¬ 
rally  accompanied  by  clear  and  serene 
weather.  The  summer  winds  from  the 
N.  W.  are  not  infrequent ;  and,  coming 
charged  with  moisture  from  a  warm  re¬ 
gion  into  a  colder  one,  they  are  invariably 
accompanied  by  rain  ;  but,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  shore,  land  and  sea 
breezes  are  constant  and  regular.  The 
climate  appears  to  be  delightful.  While 
the  Success  was  on  the  coast— that  is,  in 
the  autumn — the  average  height  of  the 
thermometer  was  72  deg.,  the  extremes 
being  84  deg.  and  59  deg.,  the  first  oc¬ 
curring  before  the  sea-breeze  set  in,  the 
latter  at  midnight.  The  French  found 
the  temperature  when  at  anchor,  in  June, 
from  14  deg.  to  17  deg.  of  Reaumur,  or 
85  deg.  to  70  deg.  of  Fahrenheit.  On  the 
mountains,  Captain  Stirling  says,  the 
temperature  appeared  to  be  about  15  deg. 
below  that  of  the  plain.  The  alternate 
land  and  sea  breezes  create  a  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  which  renders  the  climate 
cool  and  agreeable  ;  the  mornings  and 
evenings  are  particularly  so;  and  the 
nights  are  almost  invariably  brilliant  and 
clear.  Such  a  climate,  it  is  almost  unne¬ 
cessary  to  say  must  be  highly  favourable 
to  vegetation,  which  was  accordingly  ob¬ 
served  to  be  most  luxuriant.  u  The  ver¬ 
dant  appearance,”  says  Captain  Stirling, 
“  and  almost  innumerable  variety  of 
grasses,  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  show  that  there  is  no  deficiency  in 
the  three  great  sources  of  their  sustenance, 
soil,  heat,  and  moisture.” 

The  general  structure  and  aspect  of  the 
country  may  be  thus  described: — from 
Cape  Leuwin  to  Cape  Naturaliste  (the 
southern  head  of  Baie  Geographe,)  which 
is  not  quite  a  degree  of  latitude,  the  coast 
is  formed  of  a  range  of  hills,  of  uniform 
and  moderate  elevation.  From  Geogra¬ 
pher’s  Bay  to  the  northward  of  Swan 
River,  the  whole  coast  line  is  a  limestone 
ridge,  varying  in  height  from  twenty  to 
six  hundred  feet,  and  extending  inward 
to  the  distance  of  from  one  to  five  miles. 
Behind  this  ridge  (whose  occasional  nak¬ 
ed  and  barren  appearance  Captain  Stirling 
also  thinks  may  have  caused  the  early  and 
continued  prejudice  against  the  fertility 
of  this  western  coast)  commences  a  great 
plain,  which  occupies  a  space,  from  south 
to  north,  of  undetermined  length,  (reach¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  to  King  George’s  Sound,) 
and  varying,  in  breadth,  from  twenty  to 
fifty  miles.  The  eastern  boundary  of 
this  plain  skirts  the  base  of  an  almost 
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continuous  and  abrupt  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  to  which  Captain  Stirling  gave  the 
name  of  “  General  Darling’s  Range.” 
One  of  the  points,  the  highest  seen  and 
measured  by  him,  was  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high.  The  average  height  is 
stated  to  be  from  twelve  hundred  to  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  feet.  The  base  is  granite; 
the  sides,  in  many  parts,  naked  ;  and  the 
soil  supports  but  little  vegetation,  except 
the  Stringy-bark  and  some  hardy  plants. 

Captain  Stirling  observes,  that  coal 
was  not  found,  because  it  was  not  parti¬ 
cularly  sought  for  ;  but  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  general  character  of  the  country 
is  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it 
might  be  found;  “for,”  he  observes,. 
u  all  the  concomitant  strata  or  members 
of  the  coal  formation  are  exposed  on  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  surface,  below  which  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  explore.  Indeed, 
the  carboniferous  order  of  rocks  is  that 
which  is  most  frequently  exhibited 
throughout  this  territory  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  important  results  would  arise  from 
a  proper  examination  into  its  mineralogi- 
cal  resources.” 

With  reference  to  a  supply  of  fresh 
water,  so  indispensably  necessary  in  every 
settled  country,  the  researches  made  by 
Captain  Stirling  and  Mr.  Fraser  were  at¬ 
tended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
The  former  observes,  that  the  clouds 
which  are  impelled  against  the  western 
side  of  the  range  of  mountains  ate  con¬ 
densed  into  rain,  the  water  of  which  is 
conducted  across  the  plain  to  the  sea,  in 
numerous  stream®,  but  chiefly  by  three 
principal  rivers,  terminating  in  estuaries, 
or  salt-water  lakes.  These  are — the  Swan 
River,  opposite  the  Island  Kottenest ; 
the  Riviere  Vasse,  and  Port  Leschenault, 
in  Geographer’s  Bay.  u  We  found,” 
says  Captain  Stirling,  “  a  great  number 
of  creeks,  or  rivulets,  falling  into  Swan 
River,  more  particularly  on  the  eastern 
side  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  country  generally  is  much  divided  by 
such  water-courses.  Its  supply  of  fresh 
water,  from  springs  and  lagoons,  is  abun¬ 
dant;  for  we  found  such  wherever  we 
thought  it  necessary  to  ascertain  their  ex¬ 
istence.  At  Point  Heathcote,”  he  adds, 
“  we  met  with  a  remarkable  instance  ; 
for  there  the  beach  of  a  narrow  rocky 
promontory  is  a  bed  of  springs,  and  by 
tracing  the  finger  along  any  part  within 
four  inches  of  the  edge  of  the  salt  water, 
pure  and  fresh  water  instantly  occupied 
the  trace.” 

Mr.  Fraser’s  testimony  leaves  no  doubt 
of  the  abundance  of  fresh  water.  “  I 
was  astonished,”  he  says,  “  at  the  vivid 
green  of  the  Eucalyptus,  and  other  trees 
and  shrubs,  so  distinct  from  those  of  New 


South  Wales  ;  but,  on  digging  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  I  found  the 
cause  to  arise  apparently  from  the  im¬ 
mense  number  of  springs  with  which  this 
country  Abounds  ;  for,  at  the  depth  above 
mentioned,  I  found  the  soil  quite  moist, 
although  evidently  at  the  latter  end  of  an 
exceedingly  dry  season  ;  and  from  the 
same  cause  must  arise  the  great  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  the  herbaceous  plants  on  the 
banks,  which  exceeds  any  thing  I  ever 
saw  on  the  east  coast.  They  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  the  senecia  and  the  sonchus , 
which  here  attain  the  height  of  nine  feet.” 

He  further  observes,  that  numerous  ac¬ 
tive  springs  issue  from  the  rocks  of  the 
limestone  ridge,  and  particularly  in  Geo¬ 
grapher’s  Bay,  the  whole  coast  of  which, 
he  says,  “  is  a  perfect  source  of  active 
springs,  discharging  themselves  on  the 
beach  in  rapid  riils  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  every  six  or  seven  yards.” 

Between  the  two  heads  which  form  the 
entrance  into  Swan  River,  there  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  a  bar,  made  by  the  conti¬ 
nuity  of  the  limestone  ridge.  Over  this 
bar,  the  depth,  at  low  water,  is  but  six 
feet,  and  is  therefore  practicable  only  for 
boats  or  rafts.  About  a  mile  inside  the 
heads,  the  water  deepens ;  and  then  com¬ 
mences  a  succession  of  cliffs,  or  natural 
wharfs,  with  four,  five,  and  six  fathoms 
at  their  bases.  The  same  depths  are  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  magnificent  expanse  of  salt 
water,  to  which  Captain  Stirling  has 
given  the  name  of  “Melville  Water;” 
and  which,  in  his  opinion,  wants  only  a 
good  entrance  to  make  it  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world,  being  seven  or 
eight  miles  in  length,  by  three  or  four  in 
width,  and  having  a  depth  of  water  from 
four  to  seven  fathoms.  This  narrow  en¬ 
trance  of  the  river,  he  thinks,  might  be 
made  navigable  by  ships  of  burthen, 
without  difficulty  or  great  expense. 

When  the  town  begins  to  rise,  and 
substantial  buildings  are  required,  the 
blocks  of  stone  procured  by  quarrying 
this  entrance  will  go  far  towards  paying 
the  expense  of  excavation. 

Into  this  expansive  sheet  of  water  fall 
two  rivers ;  one  from  the  north-east, 
which  is  properly  the  Swan  River  ;  the 
other  from  the  south-east,  called  Can¬ 
ning's  River.  Captain  Stirling  examined 
them  both  :  the  former  to  its  source,  the 
latter  beyond  the  point  where  the  water 
ceased  to  be  brackish.  They  are  both 
sufficiently  convenient  for  boat  naviga¬ 
tion,  even  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  ; 
and  any  obstruction  might  easily  be  re¬ 
moved  to  make  them  more  so,  by  which 
the  productions  of  an  immense  extent  of 
country  might  be  transported  by  water- 
carriage. 
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Mr.  Fraser  remarks  that  nothing  of  the 
mangrove  appears  along  the  banks  of  the 
Swan  River,  the  usual  situation  of  this 
plant  being  here  occupied  by  the  genus 
Metrosideros.  The  first  plain,  or  flat,  as 
it  is  called,  contiguous  to  the  river,  com¬ 
mencing  at  Point  Fraser,  is  formed  of  a 
rich  soil,  and  appears,  by  a  deposit  of 
wreck,  to  be  occasionally  flooded  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  Here  are  several  extensive 
salt  marshes,  which  Mr.  Fraser  thinks 
are  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
cotton.  The  hills,  though  scanty  of  soil, 
are  covered  with  an  immense  variety  of 
plants ;  among  others,  a  magnificent 
species  of  Angophera  occupied  the  usual 
place  of  the  Eucalyptus,  which,  however, 
here  as  on  the  eastern  side,  generally 
forms  the  principal  feature  in  the  botany 
of  tiie  country,  accompanied  by  Mimosa, 
Correa,  Melaleuca,  Casuarina,  Banksia, 
and  Xanthorea.  The  brome,  or  kanga¬ 
roo  grass,  was  most  abundant.  On  a 
more  elevated  flat,  a  little  further  up  the 
river,  the  botanist  observes  that  the 
44  magnificence  of  the  Banksia  and  ar¬ 
borescent  Zamia,  which  was  here  seen 
thirty  feet  in  height,  added  to  the  im¬ 
mense  size  of  the  Xanthorea  near  this 
spot,  impart  to  the  forest  a  character  truly 
tropical.”  He  says  that  about  five  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  river,  there  is  an 
evident  change  in  the  character  of  the 
country  :  extensive  plains  of  the  richest 
description,  consisting  of  an  alluvial  de¬ 
posit,  equalling  in  fertility  those  of  the 
banks  of  the  River  Hawkesbury  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  brome  grass.  The  Casuarina, 
so  common  near  the  limestone  ridge  of 
the  coast,  here  disappears,  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  pendulous  species  of  Metrosi¬ 
deros,  which  continues  to  the  source  of 
the  river. 

44  From  this  point,”  says  Mr.  Fraser, 
44  the  country  resembles,  in  every  essen¬ 
tial  character,  that  of  the  banks  of  those 
rivers  which  fall  to  the  westward  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  in  New  South  Wales, 
varying  alternately  on  each  bank  from 
hilly  promontories  of  the  finest  red  loam, 
and  covered  with  stupendous  A  ngopheras, 
to  extensive  flats  of  the  finest  description, 
studded  with  magnificent  blue  and  water 
gums,  and  occasional  stripes  of  Accacias 
and  papilionaceous  shrubs,  resembling 
the  green  wattle  of  New  South  Wales.” 

The  higher  the  river  is  ascended,  the 
more  extended  the  flats  became,  and  the 
better  is  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Here 
the  country  is  said  to  resemble  in  cha¬ 
racter  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Mac- 
quarrie  River,  west  of  Wellington  valley  ; 
and  though  marks  of  occasional  floods 
appeared  on  the  lower  plains,  the  upper 
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flats  had  evidently  never  been  flooded. 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  were  bare  of 
underwood,  and  their  summits  covered 
with  large  masses  of  iron  stone,  among 
which  were  growing  enormous  trees  of 
Angophera,  and  some  straggling  plants 
of  Hakea.  On  a  careful  examination  of 
this  part  of  the  country  bordering  the  two 
rivers  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  Mr.  Fraser  says,  44  In  giving  my 
opinion  of  the  land  seen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Swan  River,  I  hesitate  not  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  superior  to  any  I  ever  saw  in 
New  South  Wales,  east  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  not  only  in  its  local  charac¬ 
ter,  but  in  the  many  existing  advantages 
which  it  holds  out  to  settlers.  These  ad¬ 
vantages  I  consider  to  be, 

44  First,  ttie  evident  superiority  of  the 
soil. 

44  Secondly,  the  facility  with  which  a 
settler  can  bring  his  farm  into  a  state  of 
immediate  culture,  in  consequence  of  the 
open  state  of  the  country,  which  allows 
not  a  greater  average  than  two  trees  to  an 
acre. 

44  Thirdly,  the  general  abundance  of 
springs,  producing  water  of  the  best  qua¬ 
lity,  and  the  consequent  permanent  humi¬ 
dity  of  the  soil ;  two  advantages  not  ex¬ 
isting  on  the  eastern  coast.  And, 

44  Fourthly,  the  advantages  of  water 
carriage  to  his  door,  and  the  non-exist¬ 
ence  of  impediments  to  land  carriage.” 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  n&cct .) 


St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  interior 
of  the  cupola  of  this  magnificent  cathe¬ 
dral,  represents  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  paint¬ 
ed  by  Sir  James  Thornhill ;  but  the  ne¬ 
glect  and  decay  of  this  grand  specimen  of 
pictorial  decoration  may  not  be  so  well 
known.  The  great  expense  of  erecting  a 
scaffold  sufficient  for  its  restoration,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  principal  difficulty, 
added  to  the  want  of  artists  experienced 
in  this  department  of  art.  These  obsta¬ 
cles,  however,  we  trust  have  been  sur¬ 
mounted  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Parris,  of  whose 
talents  we  spoke  in  our  account  of  the 
Colosseum,  and  who  has  just  completed  a 
model  of  an  apparatus  for  getting  at  large 
domes.  The  model  has  already  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  an  experienced  architect,  and 
submitted  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
Paul’s ;  so  that  the  restoration  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill’s  labours  presents  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  immediate 
application  of  Mr.  Parris’s  machinery  ; 
whilst  its  accomplishment  would  be  the 
means  of  rewarding  individual  ingenuity, 
and  rescuing  from  decay  a  valuable  tri¬ 
umph  of  British  genius. 


THE  MIRROR. 


Instantaneous  Lights. 

Oxymuriate  matches  must  u  hide  their 
diminished  heads’’  before  the  recent  in¬ 
vention  of  a  method  of  obtaining  light, 
by  merely  compressing  a  match,  which 
inflames  instantaneously.  These  matches 
are  called  Prometheans ,  and  comparing 
small  things  with  great,  we  know  not  a 
better  name  to  imply  the  scientific  ago  to 
which  the  invention  belongs. 

Fossil  Fish. 

Mr.  Man  tell,  of  Lewes,  has  lately  add¬ 
ed  to  his  museum  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
fossil  fish,  discovered  in  a  bed  of  clay  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Hasting  sand  formation. 
Similar  remains  are  abundant  in  the  strata 
of  Tilgate  Forest,  in  the  white  rock  at 
Hastings,  and  in  the  sandstone  quarries 
near  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  but  they  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  detached  scales 
only. 

Wonders  of  Art. 

Among  the  last  we  notice  the  model  of 
a  boat  for  aerial  navigation,  lately  sent  to 
the  French  Academy  from  Rome  ;  and 
the  patent  taken  out  at  Paris  for  a  coach 
with  one  wheel  only,  to  accommodate  30 
or  40  passengers.  The  perfection  of  the 
latter  scheme  in  England  would  render 
indispensable  a  complete  revision  of  our 
Turnpike  Acts. 

iitotes  of  a  leaner. 


SCOTTISH  INNS. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  courtesy  of  an  invitation  to  partake 
a  traveller’s  meal,  or  at  least  that  of  being 
invited  to  share  whatever  liquor  the  guest 
called  for,  was  expected  by  certain  old 
landlords  in  Scotland,  even  in  the  youth 
of  the  author.  In  requital,  mine  host 
was  always  furnished  with  the  news  of 
the  country,  and  was  probably  a  little  of 
a  humourist  to  boot.  The  devolution  of 
the  whole  actual  business  and  drudgery 
of  the  inn  upon  the  poor  gudewife  was 
very  common  among  the  Scottish  boni- 
faces.  There  was  in  ancient  times,  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  of 
good  family,  who  condescended,  in  order 
to  gain  a  livelihood,  to  become  the  nomi¬ 
nal  keeper  of  a  coffee-house,  one  of  the 
first  places  of  the  kind  which  had  been 
opened  in  the  Scottish  metropolis.  As 
usual,  it  was  entirely  managed  by  the 

careful  and  industrious  Mrs.  B - ;  while 

her  husband  amused  himself  with  field- 
sports,  without  troubling  his  head  about 
the  matter.  Once  upon  a  time  the  pre¬ 
mises  having  taken  tire,  the  husband  was 
met  walking  up  the  High  Street,  loaded 
with  his  guns  and  fishing-rods,  and  re¬ 
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plied  calmly  to  some  one  that  inquired 
after  his  wife,  “  that  the  poor  woman  was 
trying  to  save  a  parcel  of  crockery,  and 
some  tiumpeiy  books  the  last  being 
those  which  served  her  to  conduct  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  house.  There  were  many 
elderly  gentlemen  in  the  author’s  younger 
days,  who  still  held  it  part  of  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  a  journey  u  to  parley  with  mine 
host,”  who  often  resembled,  in  his  quaint 
humour,  mine  Host  of  the  Garter,  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ;  or  Blague  of 
the  George,  in  the  Merry  Devil  of  Ed¬ 
monton.  Sometimes  the  landlady  took 
her  share  of  entertaining  the  company. 
In  either  case,  the  omitting  to  pay  them 
due  attention  gave  displeasure,  and  per¬ 
haps  brought  down  a  smart  jest,  as  on 
the  following  occasion  : — A  jolly  dame 
who,  not  u  sixty  years  since,”  kept  the 
principal  caravansary  at  Greenlaw,  in  Ber¬ 
wickshire,  had  the  honour  to  receive  un¬ 
der  her  roof  a  very  worthy  clergyman, 
with  three  sons  of  the  same  profession, 
each  having  a  cure  of  souls  ;  be  it  said 
in  passing,  none  of  the  reverend  party 
were  reckoned  powerful  in  the  pulpit. 
After  dinner  was  over,  the  worthy  senior, 
in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  asked  Mrs.  Bu¬ 
chan  whether  she  ever  had  had  such  a 
party  in  her  house  before.  u  Here  sit  I,” 
he  said,  “  a  placed  minister  of  the 
kirk  of  Scotland,  and  here  sit  my  three 
sons,  each  a  placed  minister  of  the  same 
kirk.  —  Confess,  Luckie  Buchan,  you 
never  had  such  a  party  in  your  house  be¬ 
fore.”  The  question  was  not  premised  by 
any  invitation  to  sit  down  and  take  a  glass 
of  wine  or  the  like,  so  Mrs  B.  answered 
drily,  “  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  just  say  that 
ever  I  had  such  a  party  in  my  house  be¬ 
fore,  except  once  in  the  forty-five,  when  I 
had  a  Highland  piper  here,  with  his  three 
sons,  all  Highland  pipers;  and  dell  a 
spring  they  could  play  amang  them  /” — 
Notes  to  the  New  Edition  of  the  Wa¬ 
ver!  eg  Novels. 


CATCHING  TIGERS. 

In  some  parts  of  South  America,  a  great 
many  tigers  are  caught  with  the  lasso  by 
the  Indian  and  Creole  inhabitants  for  the 
sake  of  their  skins.  They  are  also  some¬ 
times  entrapped  in  the  following  manner: 
a  large  chest,  or  wooden  frame,  is  made, 
supported  upon  four  wheels,  and  is  drag¬ 
ged  by  oxen  to  a  place  where  the  traces 
of  tigers  have  been  discovered.  In  the 
furthest  corner  of  the  chest  is  put  a  pu¬ 
trid  piece  of  flesh,  by  way  of  bait,  which 
is  no  sooner  laid  hold  of  by  the  tiger  than 
the  door  of  the  trap  falls  ;  he  is  killed 
by  a  musket  ball,  or  a  spear  thrust 
through  the  crevices  of  the  planks. — Me¬ 
moirs  of  General  Miller. 
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ODE. 

( From  the  Persian.) 

The  joys  of  love  and  youth  he  mine, 

The  cheerful  glass,  the  ruby  wine, 

The  social  feast,  the  merry  friend. 

And  brimming  goblets  without  eud. 

The  maid  whose  lips  all  sweets  contain. 

The  minstrel  with  bewitching  strain, 

And,  by  my  side,  the  merry  soul 
Who  briskly  circulates  the  bowl  1 

A  maiden  full  of  life  and  light. 

Like  Eden’s  fountains  pure  and  brirht ; 

Whose  sweetness  steals  the  heart  away. 

Mild,  beauteous,  as  the  moon  of  May. 

A  banquet-hall,  the  social  room. 

Cool,  spacious,  breathing  rich  perfume. 

Like  that  fair  hall  where,  midst  the  roses, 
Each  saint  in  heaven  above  reposes  1 

Servants  in  briskness  who  excel, 

Friends  who  can  keep  a  secret  well. 

And  merry  men  who  love  their  lass, 

And  drink  your  health  in  many  a  glass. 

Wine,  sparkling  like  the  ruby  bright, 

Js either  too  sweet,  nor  yet  too  light; 

One  draught  from  purple  wine  we’ll  sip, 

A  nd  one  from  beauty ’s  rosy  lip ! 

A  maid,  whose  joyous  glances  roll 
To  cheer  the  heart  and  charm  the  soul  ; 

Whose  graceful  locks,  that  flow  behind. 
Engage  and  captivate  mankind  ! 

A  noble  friend,  whose  rank  is  grac’d 
By  learning  and  poetic  taste  ; 

Who,  like  my  Patron,  loves  the  bard, 

Well  skill’d  true  merit  to  reward ! 

Breathes  there  a  man  too  cold  to  prove 
The  joys  of  friendship  or  of  love? 

Oh,  let.  him  die  w’hen  these  are  fled 
Scarce  do  we  differ  from  the  dead  1 
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literary  gazettes. 

As.  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  we 
notice  the  almost  simultaneous  appearance 
of  three  new  Literary  Gazettes,  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Oxford,  and  Manchester.  One 
of  the  latter  contains  a  wood-cut  of  the 
Manchester  Royal  Institution,  and  eight 
quarto  pages  for  three-pence.  Among 
the  original  articles  is  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
Kean,  in  which  the  writer  says,  “  Mr. 
Kean  s  countenance  was  some  years  since, 
one  of  the  finest  ever  beheld,  and  his  eye 
the.  brightest  and  most  penetrating. 
Without  ever  having  seen  Lord  Byron, 
we  should  say  there  must  have  been  a 
great  similarity  of  features  and  expression 
between  them.” 


duelling  code. 

People  talk  about  the  voluminous  na¬ 
ture  of  our  statute-books,  forsooth.  Non- 
sent.e  !  tney  are  not  half  large  or  numer¬ 
ous  enough.  There  is  room  and  necessity 
for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  new  laws  ; 
and  if  duelling  cannot  be  prevented,  it 
migat  at  least  be  regulated,  and  a  shoot¬ 
ing  license  regularly  taken  out  every  year  ; 
and  the  licenses  only  granted  to  persons 
of  a  certain  rank,  and  property,  and  age. 


Say,  for  instance,  that  none  under  fifteen 
years  shall  be  allowed  a  license  ;  that 
livery  servants,  apprentices,  clerks  in 
counting-houses,  coach  and  wagon  offices, 
hair- dressers,  and  tailors  who  use  the 
thimble  in  person,  should  be  considered 
as  unqualified  persons.  This  would  ren¬ 
der  duelling  more  select  and  respectable. 
—Rank  and  Talent. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  BANDITTI. 
The  vicinity  of  Lima  is  occasionally  in¬ 
fested  by  banditti,  carrying  on  their  ope¬ 
rations  in  open  day  with  so  much  system, 
that  all  who  chance  to  travel  at  that  time 
are  sure  to  be  relieved  of  their  valuables. 
These  robbers  are  composed  chiefly  of 
free  mulattoes  and  others  of  a  mixed  race. 
The  evil  has  existed  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial,  and  is  of  purely  Spanish  origin  ;  for 
Indian  honesty,  in  retired  villages,  is  so 
great,  that  when  a  family  for  a  time  leaves 
its  cage-like  hut,  the  latchless  wicket  is 
left  ajar  ;  a  brush  is  placed  on  the  sill, 
and  it  would  be  worse  than  sacrilege  for 
any  one  to  cross  the  threshold  under  any 
pretence.  It  has  happened  that  the  bri¬ 
gands,  well  armed  and  well  mounted,  have 
assembled  at  distant  and  uncertain  periods 
within  a  mile  of  Callao.  They  direct 
their  course  towards  Lima,  stop  all  whom 
they  meet,  and  having  very  civilly  light¬ 
ened  them  of  their  purses,  oblige  the 
plundered  persons  to  accompany  the  rob¬ 
bers,  till  all  arrive  near  to  the  city  gate, 
when  the  banditti  disperse.  Some  ride 
boldly  into  the  town;  many  conceal  them¬ 
selves  in  the  thickets  of  canes ;  whilst 
others  cut  across  the  country,  and  return 
quietly  to  their  homes,  to  enjoy  the  spoil, 
or  follow  their  usual  occupations.  The 
banditti,  on  such  extraordinary  occasions, 
amount  to  twenty  or  thirty  in  number ; 
and  it  has  happened  that  they  have  had 
about  twenty  carriages,  besides  persons 
dismounted  and  made  to  lead  their  own 
horses,  in  the  train,  which  was  regularly 
brought  up  by  a  rear-guard,  while  the 
advanced  scouts  pushed  on  to  secure  fresh 
booty.  They  seldom  commit  murder  ; 
and  whenever  it  is  possible,  they  avoid 
robbing  officers  of  the  army,  or  civilians 
in  the  employment  of  government.  Neither 
do  they,  when  acting  in  small  parties, 
attack  persons  of  note.  Foreigners  and 
strangers  are  in  general  their  usual  vic- 
tims. — Memoir  of  General  Miller. 


STEALING  A  SHEET. 

A  bet  was  laid  by  a  gentleman  that  he 
would  procure  an  Indian  thief  who  should 
steal  the  sheet  from  under  a  person  with¬ 
out  waking  him.  The  thing  was  effected 
in  the  following  manner  : — the  Bheel  ap¬ 
proaching  the  person,  who  lay  on  his  side, 
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from  behind,  carefully  folded  up  the  sheet 
in  small  compact  plaits  till  it  reached  his 
back  ;  then,  taking  a  feather,  he  tickled 
the  nose  of  the  sleeper,  who  immediately 
scratched  his  face  and  rolled  over  on  the 
other  side,  when  with  a  slight  effort  he 
completely  released  the  sheet,  and  bore  it 
off  in  triumph. —  Twelve  Years'  Military 
Adventures. 


education  and  amusements  or 

THE  LOWER  CLASSES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  observes  that  “  next  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  school  societies,  there  is  nothing 
I  am  more  anxious  to  see,  or  would  more 
gladly  contribute  to,  than  a  Society  for 
promoting  the  Rational  Amusements  of 
toe  Lower  Classes ,  the  first  aim  of  which 
should  be  to  instruct  itinerant  teachers  of 
music,  singing,  and  dancing,  in  improved 
modes  of  imparting  their  arts,  and 
thus  fairly  set  the  plan  agoing,  when  it 
would  soon  work  its  own  way,  and  might 
then  be  extended  to  higher  objects.  The 
taste  for  flowers  among  the  Paisley  wea¬ 
vers,  for  gooseberry-growing  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  and  for  music  among  the  west  of 
Yorkshire  clothiers,  originally  sprang  up 
from  imitation  of  one  or  two  amateurs  of 
each  pursuit ;  and  there  only  needs  a 
similar  first  impulse ,  which  a  society 
with  a  few  thousands  a  year  might  give, 
to  spread  a  general  taste  for  music,  sing¬ 
ing,  and  dancing,  and  ultimately  for 
other  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  as  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting,  as  well  as  for  natural 
history,  and  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  &c. 

The  lower  classes  in  England,  thus 
improved  in  morals  and  manners  by  a 
better  education  and  more  humanising 
amusements,  might  be  safely  left  to 
choose  their  time  of  contracting  marriage, 
and  would  then  no  more  make  beasts.  of 
themselves  by  drinking  fermented  liquors, 
than  do  the  lower  classes  in  the  city  from 
which  I  write,  (Brussels)  where  probably 
more  beer  (and  that  by  no  means  weak) 
is  drank  than  in  any  town  of  similar  size 
in  England,  every  street  being  crowded 
with  cabarets  (public-houses,)  and  these 
in  the  evening  almost  always  filled.  But 
how  filled  ?  Not  with  rioters  and  noisy 
drunkards,  but  with  parties  at  separate 
tables,  often  consisting  of  a  man,  his 
wife  and  children,  all  sipping  their  pot  of 
beer  poured  into  very  small  glasses  to 
prolong  the  pleasure,  and  the  gratification 
of  drinking  seeming  less  than  that  of  the 
cheerful  chit-chat,  which  is  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  whole  assemblage.  Deep- 
rooted  national  bad  habits  can  be  eradi¬ 
cated  only  by  the  spread  of  knowledge, 


which  will  ultimately  teach  our  lower 
classes,  as  it  has  already  done  the  bulk 
of  the  higher,  that  moderation  i3  the 
condition  of  real  enjoyments,  and  must 
be  the  motto  even  of  the  sensualist  who 
aims  at  long-continued  indulgence.” 


5Tl)c  ©attiercv. 

“  A  suapper-up  of  uucousidered  trifles.” 

SilAKSrCARE. 


TOAST. 

The  Parting  toast  at  one  of  the  old 
gaming-houses  in  Marybone  was  u  May 
as  many  of  us  as  remain  unhanged 
next  spring ,  meet  here  again." 


EPIGRAM 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Mr. 
Pair  is,  ivho  composed  it  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  By  J .  C. 

Last  night  I  dreamt  that  worn  away 
With  sickness,  I  was  dead, 

And  that  my  carcass,  cheek  by  jowl, 
Was  by  a  poor  man’s  laid. 

My  stomach  rose,  methought,  to  see 
The  wretch  so  near  me  lie, 

And  straight  his  sauciness  I  chid, 

Like  corpse  of  quality. 

Scoundrel,  cried  I,  move  farther  off, 

And  give  your  betters  room, 

Avaunt,  you  scrub,  and  rot  elsewhere, 
Foh  !  how  you  stink  and  fume. 

Scrub  !  quoth  the  saucy  dog,  that’s  well, 
Prav  who’s  more  scrub  than  you  ? 

Bethink  you,  Mr,,  where  you  are, 

And  do  not  rant  it  so. 

Hither  on  equal  terms  all  come, 

Here’s  neither  rich  nor  poor, 

My  muck’s  my  own,  and  be  assur’d. 
That  your’s  can  be  no  more. 


SONG. 

Oh,  yes  !  I  always  dream  of  her, 

But  never  breathe  her  name  ; 

Her  spirit  always  dwells  with  me, 

By  night,  by  day  the  same  ! 

The  cheerful  smile  no  more  is  mine  ; 

I  sorrow  and  regret ; 

I  strive  in  vain  to  banish  love, 

But  still  I  can’t  forget. 

My  friends  may  try  to  rally  me, 

And  chase  my  grief  away  ; 

I  smile  in  sadness  while  they  laugh, 
But  heed  not  what  they  say. 

They  must  not  know  how  deep  I  love, 
Nor  win  my  secret  yet ; 

And  when  1  smile  amid  the  scene, 
’Tis  not  that  1  forget. 
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My  lips  can  never  break  the  spell  ; 

Her  name  is  buried  here  ! 

And  yet  perchance  she  may  bedew 
My  coffin  with  a  tear  ! 

But  if  in  climes  away  from  her 
The  sun  of  life  should  set, 

Her  name  will  quiver  on  my  lip, 
When  I  the  world  forget.  Z. 


EPITAPH  in  awliscomre  church¬ 
yard,  DEVONSHIRE. 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  James  Pady, 
brickmaker ,  late  of  this  parish,  in  hopes 
that  his  clay  will  be  remoulded  in  a  work¬ 
manlike  manner,  far  superior  to  his  for¬ 
mer  perishable  materials. 

Keep  death  and  judgment  always  in  your 
eye^ 

Or  else  the  devil  off  with  you  will  fly, 
And  in  his  kiln  with  brimstone  ever  fry. 
If  you  neglect  the  narrow  road  to  seek, 
Christ  will  reject  you  like  a  half-burnt 
brick. 

Awliscombe.  J.  S. 


In  the  sea-fight  off  Minorca,  in  17ob‘,  a 
gunner  had  his  right  hand  shot  off,  just 
as  he  was  going  to  fire  off  a  gun.  The 
brave  fellow  took  up  the  match,  saying, 
quite  unconcernedly,  “  So  then  you 
thought  that  I  had  but  one  arm.” 


FLOWERS. 

With  each  expanding  flower  we  find 
Some  pleasing  sentiment  combin’d  ; 

Love  in  the  myrtle  bloom  is  seen, 
Remembrance  to  the  violet  clings, 
Peace  brightens  in  the  olive  green, 

Hope  from  the  half-closed  iris  springs, 
Victory  from  the  laurel  grows, 

And  woman  blushes  in  the  rose. 

GOOD  MORROW,  A  SONG. 

Fly,  night,  away  ! 

And  welcome  day  ! 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow  ; 
Sweet  air,  blow  soft, 

Sunshine  aloft, 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow  ! 

Wings  from  the  wind 
To  please  her  mind. 

Notes  from  the  lark  Pll  borrow  ; 
Lark,  stretch  thy  wing, 

And  tow’ring  sing. 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow  ! 

Ye  violets  blue, 

Sweet  drops  of  dew, 

That  shine  in  every  furrow, 

Fresh  odours  fling 
On  zephyr’s  wing, 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow  ! 

Bright  Venus,  spare 
Awhile  thy  car, 


Thy  Cupid,  dove,  and  sparrow, 
To  waft,  my  fair, 

Like  my  own  star. 

To  give  the  world  good  morrow  ! 

G.  R. 


The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  accomplished  gen¬ 
tleman  of  his  age,  would  never  suffer  any 
approaches  to  obscenity  in  his  presence ; 
and  it  was  said,  by  Lord  Cobham,  that 
he  did  not  reprove  it  as  an  immorality  in 
the  speaker,  but  resented  it  as  an  indig¬ 
nity  to  himself ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  to 
speak  evil  of  the  absent,  to  utter  lewd¬ 
ness,  blasphemy,  or  treason,  must  degrade 
not  only  him  who  speaks,  but  those  who 
hear ;  for  surely  that  dignity  of  character, 
which  a  man  ought  always  to  sustain,  is 
in  danger,  when  he  is  made  the  confidant 
of  treachery,  detraction,  impiety,  or  lust; 
for  he  who  in  conversation  displays  his 
own  vices,  imputes  them ;  as  he  who 
boasts  of  a  robbery  to  another,  presup¬ 
poses  that  he  is  a  thief. — Hawkesworth. 


Silence  in  love  bewrays  more  woe 
Than  words,  tho’  ne’er  so  witty  ; 

A  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know, 
May  challenge  double  pity. 

,  Sir  TV.  Raleigh. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

For  the  convenience  of  such  of  our  Country 
Subscribers  as  may  experience  any  difficulty 
in  procuring  the  Numbers,  we  beg  to  apprize 
them,  that  the  Monthly  Part  is  ready  for  deli¬ 
very  with  the  Magazines,  and  may  be  procured 
by  giving  an  order  to  any  Provincial  Bookseller. 
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ders  of  the  World  Displayed  Price  5s.  boards. 

BEAUTIES  of  SCOTT,  2  vols.  price  7s. 
boards. 

The  ARCANA  of  SCIENCE  for  1828.  Price 
4  s.  Cd. 

Any  of  the  above  Works  can  be  purchased 
in  Parts. 

GOLDSMITH’S  ESSAYS.  Price  8d. 
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CORNWALL  TERRACE, 

regent’s  park. 

Adjoining  York  Terrace ,  engraved 
and  described  in  No.  358,  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  is  Cornwall  Terrace ,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  admired  of  all  the 
buildings  in  the  Park  ;  although  its  good 
taste  has  not  been  so  influential  as  might 
have  been  expected,  on  more  recent  struc¬ 
tures.  It  is  named  after  the  ducal  title 
of  the  present  King,  when  Regent. 

Cornwall  Terrace  is  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  and  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  its  regularity  and  beauty,  so  as 
to  reflect  high  credit  on  the  taste  and 
talent  of  the  young  architect.  The 
ground  story  is  rusticated,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stories  are  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  fluted  shafts,  well  proportioned  ca¬ 
pitals,  and  an  entablature  of  equal  merit. 
The  other  embellishments  of  Cornwall 
Terrace  are  in  correspondent  taste,  and 
the  whole  presents  a  facade  of  great  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  and  elegance.  © 

®fje  Cosmopolite. 

THE  TIMES  NEWSPAPER. 

{Concluded  from  page  292.) 

Passing  over  the  leading  articles,  and 
some  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  next  is 
the  Court  Circular,  describing  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  royal  and  noble  etiquette  in 
right  courtly  style.  The  “  Money  Market 
and  City  Intelligence  ” — what  a  line  for 
the  capitalist :  only  watch  the  intensity 
with  which  he  devours  every  line  of  the 
oracle,  as  the  ancients  did  the  spirantia 
eocta — and  weighs  and  considers  its  im¬ 
port  and  bearing  with  the  Foreign  News 
and  leading  articles.  What  rivets  are 
these — “  risen  about  \  per  cent” — and  “  a 
shade  higher no  fag  or  tyro  ever 
hailed  an  illustration  with  greater  interest. 
Talk  to  him  whilst  he  is  reading  any 
other  part  of  the  paper,  and  he  will 
break  off,  and  join  you  ;  but  when  read¬ 
ing  this,  he  can  only  spare  you  an  occa¬ 
sional  “hem,”  or  “indeed”— his  eyes 
still  riveted  to  the  column.  This  has 
been  satirically  termed  “  watching  the 
turn  of  the  market;”  although  every 
reader  does  the  same,  and  first  looks  for 
those  events  in  the  paper  which  bear  upon 
his  interests  or  enjoyments  ;  for  pleasure,, 
as  well  as  industry,  has  her  studies. 
Thus  the  lines  “  Drury  Lane  Theatre,” 
and  “Professional  Concert”  are  ’Change 
news  to  a  certain  class — and  a  long  criti¬ 
cism  on  -  Miss  Phillips’s  first  appearance 
in  Jane  Shore  will  ensure  attention  and 
sympathy,  from  anxiety  for  an  actress  of 
high  promise,  and  the  pathos  of  the  play 


itself ;  and  we  need  not  insist  upon  the 
beneficial  effect  which  sound  criticism  has 
on  public  taste.  To  pass  from  an  account 
of  a  Concert  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  with 
its  fantasias  and  concertanti ,  to  the  fact 
of  940  weavers  being  at  present  unem¬ 
ployed  in  Paisley, — and  the  death  of  a 
young  man  in  Paris,  from  hydrophobia, 
is  a  sad  transition  from  gay  to  grave— yet 
so  they  stand  in  the  column.  A  long 
correspondence  on  Commercial  Policy, 
Taxation,  Finance,  and  Currency  —  we 
leave  to  the  capitalist,  the  “  parliament 
man,”  and  other  disciples  of  Adam 
Smith  ;  whilst  our  eye  descends  to  the 
right-hand  corner,  where  is  recorded  the 
horrible  fact  of  a  mother  attempting  to 
suffocate  her  infant  at  her  breast !  Hu¬ 
manity  sickens  at  such  a  pitch  of  savage 
crime  in  the  centre  of  the  most  refined 
city  in  the  world  ! 

The  commencement  of  the  third  folio 
is  a  gratifying  contrast  to  the  last  horrible 
incident.  It  describes  the  Anniversary 
of  St.  Patrick’s  Charity  Schools,  with 
one  of  the  King’s  brothers  presiding  at 
the  benevolent  banquet,  and  records  an 
after-dinner  subscription  of  540/.  !  What 
a  delightful  scene  for  the  philanthropist — 
what  a  blessed  picture  of  British  benefi¬ 
cence  !  Yet  beneath  this  is  a  piracy — a 
tale  of  blood,  whose  very  recital  “  will 
harrow  up  thy  soul” — the  murder  of  the 
captain  and  crew  of  an  American  brig, 
as  narrated  by  one  man  who  was  conceal¬ 
ed.  In  the  next  column  are  two  reports 
of  Parish  Elections,  which  afford  more 
speculation  than  we  are  prone  to  indulge, 
as  the  turning-out  of  old  parties  and  set¬ 
ting-up  of  new,  and  many  of  the  petty 
feuds  and  jealousies  that  divide  and  dis¬ 
tract  parishes  or  large  families,  the 
little  circles  of  the  great  whole.  At  the 
foot  of  this  column  a  paragraph  records 
the  death  of  a  miserly  bachelor  school¬ 
master,  who  had  worn  the  same  coat 
twenty  years,  and  on  the  tester  of  whose 
bed  were  found,  wrapped  up  in  old  stock¬ 
ings  £1,800.  in  interest  notes,  commen¬ 
cing  thirty-five  years  since,  the  compound 
interest  of  which  would  have  been  £4,000.; 
and  for  what  purpose  was  this  conceal¬ 
ment  ? — a  dread  of  being  required  to  assist 
his  relatives  !  Yet  contrast  this  wicked 
abuse  with  a  few  of  the  incidents  we  have 
recorded — the  dinner  of  St.  Patrick’s,  for 
instance,  and  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a 
more  despicable  situation  ( short  of  crime) 
than  this  poor  miser  deserves  in  our  chro¬ 
nicle. 

The  third  column  opens  to  us  a  scene 
of  a  very  opposite  character,  the  New¬ 
market  Craven  Meeting — the  most  bril¬ 
liant  assemblage  ever  known  there  ;  the 
town  crammed  with  the  children  of 
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choice,  tlie  innkeepers  trebling  their 
charges,  and  like  the  Doncaster  people, 
doing  “  noting  widout  the  guinea.” 
M  hat  an  heterogeneous  mixture  of  fine 
old  sport,  black  legs  and  consciences, 
panting  steeds  and  hearts  bursting  with 
expectation  and  despair,  and  the  grand 
machinery  of  chance  working  with  ma¬ 
thematical  truth,  and  not  unfrequently 
beneath  luxury  and  the  mere  show  of 
hospitality. 

i  he  moralist  will  turn  away  from  this 
rural  pandemonium  with  disgust ;  but 
what  will  he  say  to  the  records  of  wretch¬ 
edness  and  crime  that  fill  up  nearly  the 
remainder  of  the  folio.  A  Coroner’s  In¬ 
quest  upon  a  fellow  creature  who  “  died 
from  neglect,  and  want  of  common  food 
to  support  life” — and  another  upon  a 
poor  girl,  whose  young  and  tender  wits 
being  “turned  to  folly,” — died  by  a 
draught  of  laudanum — are  still  more  la¬ 
mentable  items  in  the  calendar. 

Beneath  these  inquests  is  a  brief  tale 
of  a  romantic  robbery  in  an  obscure  de¬ 
partment  of  France.  The  priest  of  a  vil- 
lage,  aged  80,  lived  in  an  isolated  cot¬ 
tage  with  his  niece.  About  midnight,  he 
was  disturbed,  and  on  his  getting  out  of 
bed,  was  bound  by  two  men,  whilst  a 
third  stood  at  the  door.  The  robbers 
then  proceeded  to  the  girl’s  chamber,  very 
ungallantly  took  her  gold  ear-rings,  and 
by  threatening  her  and  her  uncle  with 
death,  got  possession  of  300  francs.  Two 
of  the  ruffians  then  proceeded  to  the 
church,  broke  open  the  poor-box,  and 
took  about  30  francs.  They  then  bound 
again  the  old  man  and  his  niece,  and  de¬ 
parted.  One  of  the  robbers,  however,  left 
an  agricultural  tool  behind  him,  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  two  of  the  thieves, 
who  are  committed  for  trial.  This  is  a 


perfect  newspaper  gem. 

The  fifth  column  has  terror  in  its  first 
line  “  Law  Report,”  and  commences 
with  an  action  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  against  the  late  Sheriffs  of  Lon¬ 
don  for  an  illegal  seizure — one  of  the 
glorious  delights  of  office.  The  next 
portion  relates  to  an  illustrious  foreigner, 
who  stated  that  he  professed  to  swallow 
fire  and  molten  lead,  “  but  he  only  put 
them  into  his  mouth,  and  took  them  out 
again  in  a  sly  manner,  for  they  were  too 
hot  to  eat.”  (Much  laughter.)  He  could 
swallow  prussic  acid  without  experiencing 
any  ill  effects  from  it ;  that  was  what  he 
called  pyrotechny ;  “  he  had  no  property 
except  a  wife  and  child,  &c.” 

Next  are  the  Police  Reports,  some¬ 
times  affording  admirable  studies  of  men 
and  manners.  The  first  is  a  case  of  a 
man  being  locked  up  for  the  night  in  a 
watch-house,  u  on  suspicion  of  ringing  a 
X  2 
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beH”__and  brings  to  light  a  most  outrage¬ 
ous  abuse  of  petty  power.  In  another  case, 
a  gang  ot  robbers  pursued  by  one  set  of 
watchmen,  were  suffered  to  escape  by 
another  set,  who  would  rot  stir  a  foot 
beyond  their  own  boundary  line  !  Neither 
Shakspeare,  I  ielding,  nor  Sheridan  have 
given  us  a  better  standing  jest  than  this 
incident  affords.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
fellow  who  refuse!  to  take  off  Tom 
Ashe  s  coat,  because  it  was  felony  to 
strip  an  ash  ;  or  the  tanner  who  would 
not  help  the  exciseman  out  of  his  pit 
without  twelve  hours’  notice. 

The  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths _ 

and  the  Markets,  and  Price  of  Stocks,  in 
small  type,  which  well  bespeaks  their 
crowded  interest,  wind  up  the  sheet, 
let  what  thrilling  sensations  does  this 
small  portion  of  our  sheet  often  impart. 
H  hat  hopes  and  expectations  for  heirs  and 
legacy  hunters — people  who  want  the 
“  quotation”  of  Mark  Lane  and  the 
Coal  Market— and  others  whose  daily 
tone  and  temper  depends  on  the  little 
cramped  fractions  in  the  “  Stocks  ”  and 

bunds.”  Another  catches  a  fine 
frenzy  from  the  “  Shares,”  and  regulates 
his  day’s  movements  “  the  very  air  o’  the 
time”  by  their  import— and  hence  he 
dreams  ot  gold  and  gossamer,  oi  sits  tor¬ 
turing  his  imagination  with  writs  and 
executions  that  await  adverse  fortune. 

Such,  are  but  a  few  of  the  pleasures 
and  pains  of  a  newspaper.  Shenstone 
says  the  first  part  which  an  ill-natured 
man  examines,  is  the  list  of  bankrupts, 
and  the  bills  of  mortality  $  but,  to  prove 
that  our  object  is  any  thing  but  ill-natur¬ 
ed,  we  have  glanced  last  at  the  Deaths. 
The  paper  over  which  we  have  been  tra¬ 
velling,  wants  the  Gazette  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  News,  and  a  Literary  feature. 
The  Debates  would  have  enabled  us  to 
illustrate  the  rapid  marches  of  science  and 
intellect  in  our  times,  as  displayed  in  the 
present  perfect  system  of  parliamentary 
reporting.  But  enough  has  been  said  on 
other  points  to  prove  that  the  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  a  newspaper  is  a  subject  of  in¬ 
tense  interest.  In  this  slight  sketch  we 
have  neither  magnified  the  crimes,  nor 
sported  with  the  weaknesses  ;  all  our  aim 
has  been  to  search  out  points  or  pivots 
upon  which  the  reflective  reader  may 
turn  ;  the  result  will  depend  on  his  own 
frame  of  mind. 

There  is,  however,  one  little  para¬ 
graph,  one  pearl  appended  to  the  Police 
Report  which  we  must  detach,  viz.  the 
acknowledgment  of  £2.  sent  to  the  Bow 
Street  office  poor-box,  the  seventh  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  same  amount  of  a  benevo¬ 
lent  individual  (by  the  handwriting,  a 
lady)  signed  “A  friend  to  the  unfortu- 
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nate.”  Read  this  ye  who  gloat  over 
ill-gotten  wealth,  or  abuse  good  fortune; 
think  of  the  delights  of  this  divine  bene¬ 
factress — silent  and  unknown — but,  above 
all,  of  the  exceeding  great  reward  laid 
up  for  her  in  heaven.  Philo. 


CAT  AND  FIDDLE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Your  correspondent,  double  X  has  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  a  well  written  and  whim¬ 
sical  derivation  of  the  above  ale-house 
sign,  and  partly  by  Roman  patriotism 
and  French  “lingo,”  he  traces  it  up  to 
u  rhostelle  du  Caton  fidelle .”  But.  I 
presume  the  article  is  throughout  intend¬ 
ed  for  pure  banter— as  I  do  not  consider 
your  facetious  friend  seriously  meant  that 
“  no  two  objects  in  the  world  have  less  to 
do  with  each  other  than  a  cat  and  violin.” 

How  close  the  connexion  is  between 
fiddle  and  eat-gut ,  seems  pretty  well  evi¬ 
dent — for  a  proof,  I  therefore  refer  dou¬ 
ble  X  to  any  cat-gut  scraper  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominions,  from  the  theatres 
royal,  to  Mistress  Morgan’s  two-penny 
hop  at  Greenwich  F air.  Jacobus. 

THE  ROUE’S  INTERPRETATION  OF 
DEATH. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

“Death!  who  would  think  that  five  simple 
letters,  would  produce  a  word  with  so  much 
terror  in  it.” —  The  Roui. 

Death  !  and  why  should  it  be 
That  hideous  mystery 
Is  with  those  atoms  integral  combin’d  ? 

Alas  !  too  well— -too  well, 

I’ve  prob’d  unto  the  spell 
In  each  dark  imag’d  sound,  that  lurks  entwin’d  ! 

Eternity,  implied 
In  Death,  and  long  denied 
Now  sacrifices  my  tortur’d  mental  gaze  ! 

Whilst,  with  its  lurid  light 
Heart-burnings  fierce  unite 
And  what  may  quench,  the  guilty  spirit’s  blaze  ? 

Annihilation ! — this. 

Was  once,  the  startling  bliss 
1  forc’d  my  soul  to  fancy  Death  should  give  ! 

But,  whilst  I  shudd’ring  bless 
The  hopes — of— nothingness, 

A  something  sighs  :  “  Beyond  the  grave  1  live  !” 

Tophet  !  I  thrill!  for  scorn’d 
Was  the  sere  thought,  though  warn’d 
Ofttimes  that  Death,  enclos’d  that  dread  abyss  ! 
Now,  by  each  burning  vein  , 

And  venom’d  conscience — pain 
I  know  the  terrors  of  that  world,  in  this  ! 

Heaven  !  ay,  ’tis  in  Death 
For  him,  whose  fragile  breath 
Wends  from  a  breast  of  piety  and  peace. 

But  darkness,  chains,  and  dree 
Eternal,  are  for  me 

Since  Death’s  tremendous  myst’ries  never 
cease  !  M.  L,  B. 


TO  JUDY. 
f  For  the  Mirror.) 

I  have  thought  of  you  much  since  we  parted, 
And  wished  for  you  every  day. 

And  often  the  sad  tear  has  started, 

Did  often  I’ve  brush’d  it  away  ; 

When  the  thought  of  thy  sweet  smile  come  o’er 
me 

Like  a  sunbeam  the  tempest  between. 

And  the  hope  of  thy  love  shone  before  me 
So  brilliantly  bright  and  serene, 

I  remember  thy  last  vow  that  made  me 
Forget  all  my  sorrow  and  care, 

And  I  think  of  the  dear  voice  that  bade  me 
Awake  from  the  dream  of  despair. 

I  regard  not  the  gay  scene  around  me. 

The  smiles  of  the  young  and  the  free. 

Have  not  now  the  soft  charm  that  once  hound 
me. 

For  that  hath  been  broken  by  thee  ; 

And  tbo’  voices,  dear  voices  are  teeming. 

With  friendship  and  gladness,  and  wit. 

And  a  welcome  from  bright  eyes  is  beaming, 

I  cannot,  I  cannot,  forget — 

I  may  join  in  the  dance  and  the  song, 

And  laugh  with  the  witty  and  gay. 

Yet  the  heart  and  best  feelings  that  throng 
Around  it,  are  far,  faraway. 

Dost  remember  the  scene  we  last  traced,  love. 
When  the  smile  from  night’s  radiant  queen 
Beamed  bright  o’er  the  valley,  and  chased  love 
The  spirit  of  gloom  from  the  scene  ? 

And  the  riv’let  how  heedless  it  rushed,  love. 
From  its  home  in  the  mountain  away, 

And  the  wild  rose  how  faintly  it  blush’d,  love, 

In  the  light  of  the  moon’s  silver  ray : 

Oh,  that  streamlet  was  like  unto  me, 

Parting  from  whence  its  brightness  first 
sprung. 

And  that  sweet  rose  was  the  emblem  of  thee. 

As  so  pale  on  my  bosom  you  hung. 

Dearest,  why  did  I  leave  thee  behind  me, 

Oh  !  why  did  I  leave  thee  at  all, 

Ev'ry  day  that  dawns,  only  can  find  me 
In  sorrow,  and  tho’  the  sweet  thrall 
Of  my  heart  serves  to  cheer  and  to  check  me 
When  so'-row  or  passion  have  sway, 

Yet  I’d  rather  have  thee  to  hen-peck*  me. 

Than  he  from  thy  bower  away  ; 

And,  dear  Judy,  I’m  still  what  you  found  me. 
When  we  met  in  the  grove  by  the  rill, 

I  forget  not  the  spell  that  first  hound  me. 

And  I  shall  not,  till  feeling  he  still. 

F.  Behington. 


ANCIENT  PLACES  OF  SANCTU¬ 
ARY  IN  LONDON  AND  WEST¬ 
MINSTER. 

“  No  place  indeed  should  murder  sanctuarise.’* 

Shakspeare. 

The  principal  sanctuaries  were  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fleet-street,  Salis- 
bury-court,  White  Friars,  Ram-alley, 
and  Mitre-court;  Fulwood’s-rents,  in 
Holborn,  Baldwin’s-gardens,  in  Gray’s- 

*  Hen-pecked,  to  be  governed  by  a  wife,  (see 
Johnson.) 
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inn-lane ;  the  Savoy,  in  the  Strand ; 
Mcntague-close,  Deadman’s-place,  the 
Clink,  the  Mint,  and  Westminster.  The 
sanctuary  in  the  latter  place  was  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  immense  strength.  Dr.  Stutely, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  1724,  saw  it 
standing,  and  says  that  it  was  with  very 
great  difficulty  that  it  was  demolished. 
The  church  belonging  to  it  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  and  double,  one  being 
built  over  the  othef.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Within  this  sanctuary  was  born  Edward 
V .,  and  here  his  unhappy  mother  took  re¬ 
fuge  with  her  son,  the  young  Duke  of 
York,  to  secure  him  from  the  villanous 
.proceedings  of  his  cruel  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  had  possession  of  his 
elder  brother.  The  metropolis  at  one 
time  (says  the  Rev.  Joseph  Nightingale,) 
abounded  with  these  haunts  of  villany 
and  wretchedness.  They  were  originally 
instituted  for  the  most  humane  and  pious 
purposes ;  and  owe  their  origin  to  one  of 
the  sacred  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  appointed  certain  cities  of  refuge 
for  persons  who  had  accidentally  slain 
any  of  their  fellow  creatures.  The  insti¬ 
tution,  as  Marmonides  justly  observes, 
was  a  merciful  provision  both  for  the 
manslayer,  that  he  might  be  preserved, 
and  for  the  avenger,  that  his  blood  might 
be  cooled  by  the  removal  of  the  man- 
slayer  out  of  his  sight.  In  the  year 
1487,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent 
VIII.  a  bull  was  issued,  and  sent  here, 
to  lay  a  little  restraint  on  the  privileges 
of  sanctuary.  It  stated,  that  if  thieves, 
murderers,  or  robbers,  registered  as 
sanctuary-men,  should  sally  out  and 
commit  fresh  nuisances,  which  they  fre¬ 
quently  did,  and  enter  again,  in  such 
cases  they  might  be  taken  out  of  their 
sanctuaries  by  the  king’s  officers.  That 
as  for  debtors,  who  had  taken  sanctuary 
to  defraud  their  creditors,  their  persons 
only  should  be  protected;  but  their 
goods  out  of  sanctuary,  should  be  liable 
to  seizure.  As  for  traitors,  the  king  was 
allowed  to  appoint  them  keepers  in 
their  sanctuaries,  to  prevent  their  es¬ 
cape.  After  the  Reformation  had  gained 
strength,  these  places  of  sanctuary  began 
to  sink  into  contempt,  and  in  the  year 
1697,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  some  legislative  measures  for  their 
destruction.  P.  T.  W. 


TRUE  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  footman  who  bad  been  found  guilty 
of  murdering  his  fellow-servant,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing  his  confession :  “  I 
murd — ”  he  stopped,  and  asked,  u  How 
do  you  spell  murdered  ?” 


W&e  ^elector, 

LITERARYANOTICES  of 
NEW  WORKS 


TIMBER  TREES. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Mirror,  we 
gave  several  extracts  from  a  delightful 
paper  on  Landscape  Gardening ,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  ;  with  an  abstract  of  Sir 
Henry  Steuart’s  new  method  of  trans¬ 
planting  trees,  and  a  variety  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  interesting  department 
of  rural  economy.  We  are  therefore 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Society  for  the 
diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  have  ap¬ 
propriated  the  second  part  of  their  new 
work  to  what  are  termed  u  Timber  Trees 
and  their  applications and  probably 
few  of  their  announced  volumes  will  ex¬ 
ceed  in  usefulness  and  entertainment  that 
which  is  now  before  us.  Indeed,  the  Edi¬ 
tor  could  scarcely  have  devised  a  more 
successful  means  of  impressing  his  rea¬ 
ders  with  a  sincere  love  of  nature  and  her 
sublime  works,  than  by  introducing  them 
to  the  history  of  vegetable  substances  in 
their  connexion  with  the  useful  arts. 

We  subjoin  a  few  specimens,  with  oc¬ 
casional  notes,  arising  from  our  own  read¬ 
ing  and  personal  observation. 

Picturesque  Beauty  of  the  Oak . 

A  fine  oak  is  one  of  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  of  Trees.  It  conveys  to  the  mind 
associations  of  strength  and  duration, 
which  are  very  impressive.  The  oak 
stands  up  against  the  blast,  and  does 
not  take,  like  other  trees,  a  twisted  form 
from  the  action  of  the  winds.  Ex¬ 
cept  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  no  tree  is 
so  remarkable  for  the  stoutness  of  its 
limbs :  they  do  not  exactly  spring  from 
the  trunk,  but  divide  trom  it  ;  and  thus 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  which  is 
stem  and  which  is  branch.  The  twisted 
branches  of  the  oak,  too,  add  greatly  to 
its  beauty  ;  and  the  horizontal  direction 
of  its  boughs,  spreading  over  a  large  sur¬ 
face,  completes  the  idea  of  its  sovereignty 
over  all  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Even  a 
decayed  oak, — 

“ - dry  and  dead. 

Still  clad  will)  reliques  of  its  trophies  old, 

Lifting  to  heaven  its  aged  hoary  heau, 

Whose  loot  on  earth  hath  got  but  feeble  hold — » 

— even  such  a  tree  as  Spenser  has  thus 
described  is  strikingly  beautiful  :  decay 
in  this  case  looks  pleasing.  To  such  an 
oak  Lucan  compared  Pompey  in  his  de¬ 
clining  state. 

The  Cedar. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  though  it  has 
been  introduced  into  many  parts  of  En¬ 
gland  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  has 
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thriven  well,  has  not  yet  been  planted  in 
great  numbers  for  the  sake  of  its  timber. 
No  doubt  it  is  more  difficult  to  rear,  and 
requires  a  far  richer  soil  than  the  pine 
and  the  larch  ;  but  the  principal  objec¬ 
tion  to  it  has  been  the  supposed  slowness  of 
its  growth,  although  that  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  much  greater  than  in  the  oak. 
Some  cedars,  which  have  been  planted  in 
a  soil  well  adapted  to  them,  at  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon’s,  at  Highclere,  have  grown  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  Of  the  cedars 
planted  in  the  royal  garden  at  Chelsea, 
in  1683,  two  had,  in  eighty-three  years, 
acquired  a  circumference  of  more  than 
twelve  feet,  at  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
while  their  branches  increased  over  a  cir¬ 
cular  space  forty  feet  in  diameter,  Seven- 
and-twenty  years  afterwards  the  trunk  of 
the  largest  one  had  extended  more  than 
half  a  foot  in  circumference  ;  which  is 
probably  more  than  most  oaks  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  age  would  do  during  an  equal  period. 
The  surface  soil  in  which  the  Chelsea  ce¬ 
dars  throve  so  well  is  not  by  any  means 
rich  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  greatly 
nourished  from  a  neighbouring  pond, 
upon  the  filling  up  of  which  they  wasted 
away. 

Various  specimens  of  the  cedar  of  Le¬ 
banon  are  mentioned  as  having  attained 
a  very  great  size  in  England.  One  plant¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Uvedale,  in  the  garden  of  the 
manor-house  at  Enfield,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  a  girth 
of  fourteen  feet  in  1789  ;  eight  feet  of 
the  top  of  it  had  been  blown  down  by 
the  great  hurricane  in  1703,  but  still  it 
was  forty  feet  in  height.  At  Whitton, 
in  Middlesex,  a  remarkable  cedar  was 
blown  down  in  1779.  It  had  attained 
the  height  of  seventy  feet ;  the  branches 
covered  an  area  one  hundred  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  the  trunk  was  sixteen  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  seven  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  twenty -one  feet  at  the  insertion  of  the 
great  brances  twelve  feet  above  the  surface. 
There  were  about  ten  principal  branches 
or  limbs,  and  their  average  circumference 
was  twelve  feet.  About  the  age  and 
planter  of  this  immense  tree  its  histori¬ 
ans  are  not  agreed,  some  of  them  referring 
its  origin  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and 
even  alleging  that  it  was  planted  by  her 
own  hand.  Another  cedar,  at  Hilling¬ 
don,  near  Uxbridge,  had,  at  the  presum¬ 
ed  age  of  116  years,  arrived  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dimensions  ;  its  height  was  fifty- 
three  feet,  and  the  spread  of  the  branches 
ninety -six  feet  from  east  to  west,  and 
eighty-nine  from  north  to  south.  The 
circumference  of  the  trunk,  close  to  the 
ground,  was  thirteen  feet  and  a  half ;  at 
seven  feet  it  was  twelve  and  a  half ;  and 
at  thirteen  feet,  just  under  the  branches, 


it  was  fifteen  feet  eight  inches.  There 
were  two  principal  branches,  the  one 
twelve  feet  and  the  other  ten  feet  in  girth. 
The  first,  after  a  length  of  eighteen 
inches,  divided  into  two  arms,  one  eight 
feet  and  a  half,  and  the  other  seven  feet 
ten.  The  other  branch,  soon  after  its  in¬ 
sertion,  was  parted  into  two,  of  five  feet 
and  a  half  each.* 

The  Yew  Tree 

(Called  Taxus ,  probably  from  the 
Greek,  which  signifies  swiftness,  and  may 
allude  to  the  velocity  of  an  arrow  shot 
from  a  yew-tree  bow,)  is  a  tree  of  no  lit¬ 
tle  celebrity,  both  in  the  military  and  the 
superstitious  history  of  England.  The 
common  yew  is  a  native  of  Europe,  of 
North  America,  and  of  the  Japanese 
Isles.  It  used  to  be  very  plentiful  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  probably  also 
Scotland.  Caesar  mentions  it  as  having 
been  abundant  in  Gaul ;  and  much  of  it 
is  found  in  Ireland,  imbedded  in  the 
earth.  The  trunk  and  branches  grow 
very  straight ;  the  bark  is  cast  annually  ; 
and  the  wood  is  compact,  hard,  and  very 
elastic.  It  is  therefore  of  great  use  in 
every  branch  of  the  arts  in  which  firm 
and  durable  timber  is  required  ;  and, 
before  the  general  use  of  fire-arms,  it  was 
in  high  request  for  bows  :  so  much  of  it 
was  required  for  the  latter  purpose,  that 
ships  trading  to  Venice  were  obliged  to 
bring  ten  bow  staves  along  with  every 
butt  of  Malmsey.  The  yew  was  also 
consecrated — a  large  tree,  or  more  being 
in  every  churchyard ;  and  they  were 
held  sacred. -j*  In  funeral  processions  the 
branches  were  carried  over  the  dead  by 
mourners,  and  thrown  under  the  coffin  in 
the  grave.  The  following  extract  from 
the  ancient  laws  of  Wales  will  show 
the  value  that  was  there  set  upon  these 
trees,  and  also  how  the  consecrated  yew 
of  the  priests  had  risen  in  value  over  the 
reputed  sacred  mistletoe  of  the  Druids  : — 

“  A  consecrated  yew,  its  value  is  a 
pound. 

u  A  misletoe  branch,  threescore  pence. 

“  An  oak,  sixscore  pence. 

*  We  believe  tlie  finest  cedars  in  England  to 
be  those  at  Juniper  Hall,  between  Leatlierhead 
and  Dorking. 

f  Yew  trees — those  gloomy  tenants  of  our 
churchyards — appear  to  Lave  been  planted  there 
in  ancient  times  In  the  will  of  Henry  VI.  there 
is  the  following  item  : — “  Ihe  space  between  the 
w  all  of  the  church  and  the  wall  of  the  cloyster 
shall  conteyne  38  feyte,  which  is  left  for  to  sett 
in  certayne  trees  and  flowers,  bebovable  and 
convenient  for  the  custom  of  the  said  church.’* 
Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  giving  this 
tree  a  preference  to  every  other  evergreen.  It 
is  very  hardy,  long-liveu,  and,  though  in  time  it 
attains  a  considerable  height,  produces  branches 
in  abundance,  so  low  as  to  be  always  within 
reach  of  the  hand,  and  at  last  affords  a  beautiful 
wood  for  furniture.— The  date  of  the  yews  at 
Bedfont  is  1704. 
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“  Principal  branch  of  an  oak,  thirty 
pence. 

u  A  yew  tree,  (not  consecrated)  fifteen 
pence. 

“  A  sweet  apple,  threescore  pence. 

“  A  sour  apple,  thirty  pence. 

u  A  thorn-tree,  seven  pence  halfpenny. 
Every  tree  after  that,  fourpence.” 

By  a  statute  made  in  the  5th  year  of 
Edward  IV.,  every  Englishman,  and 
Irishman  dwelling  with  Englishmen,  was 
directed  to  have  a  bow  of  his  own  height 
made  of  yew,  wych-hazel,  ash,  or  aw- 
burne — that  is,  laburnum,  which  is  still 
styled  u  awburne  saugh,”  or  awburne 
willow,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  His 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  long  bow  was  the 
proud  distinction  of  the  English  yeoman, 
and  it  was  his  boast  that  none  but  an 
Englishman  could  bend  that  powerful 
weapon.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  pecu¬ 
liar  art  in  the  English  use  of  this  bow ; 
for  our  archers  did  not  employ  all  their 
muscular  strength  in  drawing  the  string 
with  the  right  hand,  but  thrust  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  into  the  horns  of  the 
bow  with  the  left.  Chaucer  describes  his 
archer  as  carrying  u  a  mighty  bowe  and 
the  “  cloth-yard  shaft,”  which  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  this  engine,  is  often  men¬ 
tioned  by  our  old  poets  and  chroniclers. 
The  command  of  Richard  III.  at  the 
battle  which  was  fatal  to  him,  was  this : 

“  Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head.” 

The  bowmen  were  the  chief  reliance  of 
the  English  leaders  in  those  bloody  bat¬ 
tles  which  attended  our  unjust  contests 
for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Some  of  these  scenes  are  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  by  Froissart. 

Box 

Is  a  native  of  all  the  middle  and  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  found  in 
greater  abundance  and  of  a  larger  size  in 
the  countries  on  the  west  of  Asia,  to  the 
south  of  the  mountains  of  Caucasus.  In 
many  parts  of  France  it  is  also  plentiful, 
though  generally  in  the  character  of  a 
shrub.  In  early  times  it  flourished  upon 
many  of  the  barren  hills  of  England. 
Evelyn  found  it  upon  some  of  the  higher 
hills  in  Surrey,  displaying  its  myrtle¬ 
shaped  leaves  and  its  bright  green  in  the 
depth  of  winter  ;  and,  till  very  recently, 
it  gave  to  Boxhill,  in  that  county,  the 
charms  of  a  delightful  and  perennial  ver¬ 
dure.  The  trees  have  now  been  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  the  name,  as  at  other  places  called 
after  the  box,  has  become  the  monument 
of  its  former  beauty.* 

*  In  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Mirror,  we 
give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  past  and  present 
celebrity  of  liox  Hill,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  qnantlty  of  box  grown  there.  The  box  trees 
on  the  hill  are  again  flourishing,  and  with  these 


Yet  no  tree  so  well  merits  cultivation 
— though  it3  growth  be  slow.  It  is  an 
unique  among  timber,  and  combines  qua¬ 
lities  which  are  not  found  existing  toge¬ 
ther  in  any  other.  It  is  as  close  and  as 
heavy  as  ebony ;  not  very  much  softer 
than  lignumvitoe  ;  it  cuts  better  than  any 
other  wood  ;  and  when  an  edge  is  made 
of  the  ends  of  the  fibres,  it  stands  better 
than  lead  or  tin,  nay  almost  as  well  as 
brass.  Like  holly,  the  box  is  very  re¬ 
tentive  of  its  sap,  and  warps  when  not 
properly  dried,  though  when  sufficiently 
seasoned  it  stands  well.  Hence,  for  the 
wooden  part  of  the  finer  tools,  for  every 
thing  that  requires  strength,  beauty,  and 
polish  in  timber,  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  it.  There  is  one  purpose  for  which 
box,  and  box  alone,  is  properly  adapted-, 
and  that  is  the  forming  of  wood-cuts,  for 
scientific  or  other  illustrations  in  books. 
These  reduce  the  price  considerably  in 
the  first  engraving,  and  also  in  the  print¬ 
ing  ;  while  the  wood-cut  in  box  admits 
of  as  high  and  sharp  a  finish  as  any  me¬ 
tal,  and  takes  the  ink  much  better.  It  is 
remarkably  durable  too  ;  for,  if  the  cut 
be  not  exposed  to  alternate  moisture  or 
heat,  so  as  to  warp  or  crush  it,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thousands  that  it  will  print  is  al¬ 
most  incredible.  England  is  the  country 
where  this  economical  mode  of  illustra¬ 
tion  is  performed  in  the  greatest  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  and  just  when  a  constant  demand 
for  box  was  thus  created,  the  trees  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  had  vanished  from 
the  island. 

Mahogany 

Is  of  universal  use  for  furniture,  from 
the  common  tables  of  a  village  inn  to 
the  splendid  cabinets  of  a  regal  palace. 
Buk  the  general  adoption  of  this  wood 
renders  a  nice  selection  necessary  for  those 
articles  which  are  costly  and  fashionable. 
The  extensive  manufacture  of  piano-for¬ 
tes  has  much  increased  the  demand  for 
mahogany.  This  musical  instrument, 
as  made  in  England,  is  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  part  of  Europe  ;  and  En¬ 
glish  piano-fortes  are  largely  exported. 
The  beauty  of  the  case  forms  a  point  of 
great  importance  to  the  manufacturer. 
This  circumstance  adds  nothing,  of  course, 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  instrument  ; 
but  it  is  of  consequence  to  the  maker,  in 
giving  an  adventitious  quality  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  which  he  deals.  Spanish  maho¬ 
gany  is  decidedly  the  most  beautiful ; 
but  occasionally,  yet  not  very  often,  the 
Honduras  wood  is  of  singular  brilliancy  ; 
and  it  is  then  eagerly  sought  for,  to  be 
employed  in  the  most  expensive  cabinet¬ 
work.  A  short  time  ago,  Messrs.  Broad- 

and  other  evergreens  the  chief  part  of  Box  Hill 
is  still  covered. 
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wood,  who  have  long  been  distinguished 
as  makers  of  piano-fortes,  gave  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  3,000/.  for  three  logs  of 
mahogany.  These  logs,  the  produce  of 
one  tree,  were  each  about  fifteen  feet  long 
and  thirty-eight  inches  wide.  They  were 
cut  into  veneers  of  eight  to  an  inch.  The 
wood,  of  which  we  have  seen  a  specimen, 
was  peculiarly  beautiful,  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  highest  polish  ;  and,  when 
polished,  reflecting  the  light  in  the  most 
varied  manner,  like  the  surface  of  a  crys¬ 
tal  ;  and.  from  the  wavy  form  of  the 
fibres,  offering  a  different  figure  in  what¬ 
ever  direction  it  was  viewed.  A  new  spe¬ 
cies  of  mahogany  has  been  lately  intro¬ 
duced  in  cabinet-work,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  Gambia.  As  its  name 
imports,  it  comes  from  Africa.  It  is  of 
a  beautiful  colour,  but  does  not  retain  it 
so  long  as  the  Spanish  and  Honduras 
woods. 

Planting. 

The  publication  of  his  Sylva,  by  Eve¬ 
lyn,*  gave  a  considerable  impulse  to 
planting  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  but 
in  the  next  century  that  duty  was  much 
neglected  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  this 
country.  There  is  a  selfish  feeling,  that 
the  planter  of  an  elm  or  an  oak  does  not 
reap  such  an  immediate  profit  from  it 
himself,  as  will  compensate  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  of  raising  it.  This  is 
an  extremely  narrow  principle,  -which, 
fortunately,  the  rich  are  beginning  to  be 
ashamed  of.  It  is  a  positive  duty  of  a 
landed  proprietor  who  cuts  down  a  tree 
which  his  grandfather  planted,  to  put  a 
young  one  into  the  ground,  as  a  legacy  to 
his  own  grand-children  :  he  will  otherwise 
leave  the  world  worse  than  he  found  it. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  is  himself  a  con¬ 
siderable  planter,  has  eloquently  denounc- 

*  Evelyn  passed  much  of  bis  time  in  planting; 
and  bis  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  the  whole 
compass  of  English  literature.  He  describes 
himself  as  “  borne  at  Wotton,  among  the 
woods.’”  situate  about  four  miles  from  Dorking, 
in  a  fine  valley  leading  to  Leith  Hill.  In  book 
iii.  chap.  7,  of  his  Sylva,  be  says,  “  Fo  give  an 
instance  of  what  store  of  woods  and  timber  of 
prodigious  size  were  grown  in  our  little  county 
of  Surrey,  my  own  grandfather  bad  stanning  at 
Wotton,  and  about  that  estate,  timber  that  now 
were  worth  £100,000.  Since  of  what  was  left  my 
father  (who  was  a  great  preserver  of  wood)  there 
has  been  £30,000.  worth  of  timber  fallen  by  the 
axe,  and  the  fury  of  the  hurricane  in  1703,  by 
which  upwards  of  1,000  trees  were  blown  down. 
Now,  no  more  Wotton  !  stript  and  naked,  and 
ashamed  almost  to  own  its  name.”  The  Wotton 
woods  are  still  flourishing,  and  within  the  last 
fourteeu  years  we  have  passed  many  delightful 
days  beneath  their  shade.  Many  a  time  and  often 
in  our  rambles  have  we  met  the  venerated  Sir  Sa¬ 
muel  Romilly  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ridges 
of  the  park,  called  th c  Deer-leap,  wooing  Nature 
in  her  delightful  solitudes  of  wood  and  glade. 
He  resided  at  Leith  Hill,  and  the  distance  thence 
to  Wotton  is  but  a  short  ride. 


ed  that  contracted  feeling  which  prevents 
proprietors  thus  improving  their  estates, 
because  the  profits  ot  plantations  make  a 
tardy  and  distant  return  ;  and  we  cannot 
better  conclude  than  with  a  short  passage 
from  the  essay  in  which  he  enforces  the 

duty  of  planting  waste  lands  : _ 

“  The  indifference  to  this  great  rural 
improvement  arises,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  not  so  much  out  of  the  actual 
lucre  of  gain  as  the  fatal  vis  inertia:  ~ 
that  indolence  which  induces  the  lords  of 
the  soil  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  can 
obtain  from  it  by  immediate  rent,  rather 
than  encounter  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  attempting  the  modes  of  amelioration 

which  require  immediate  expense _ and, 

what  is,  perhaps,  more  grudged  by  the 
first-born  of  Egypt— a  little  future  at¬ 
tention.  To  such  we  can  only  say  that 
the  improvement  by  plantation  is  at  once 
the  easiest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  least 
precarious  mode  of  increasing  the  imme¬ 
diate  value,  as  well  as  the  future  income, 
of  their  estates ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  we 
exhort  them  to  take  to  heart  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  of  the  dying  Scotch  laird  to  his  son  : 

1  Re  aye  sticking  in  a  tree  Jock _ it  will 

be  growing  whilst  you  are  sleeping.’  ” 


kitchinertana. 

(From  the  Housekeeper's  Oracle ,  by  the 
late  Hr.  Kitchiner.) 

The  Greek  commanders  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  who  were  likewise  all  royal 
sovereigns,  never  presumed  to  set  before 
their  guests  any  food  but  that  cooked  by 
their  own  hands.  Achilles  was  famous 
for — broiling  beefsteaks. 


Instead  of  4*  Do  let  me  send  you  some 

more  of  this  mock  turtle” _ 44  Another 

patty” — 44  Sir,  some  of  this  trifle,”  44  I 
must  insist  upon  your  trying  this  nice 
melon 

The  language  of  hospitality  should 
rather  run  thus  : — 44  Shall  1  send  vou  a 
fit  of  the  cholic,  Sir  ?”  ,.  ' 

, ii'  Eray  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of 
giving  you  a  pain  in  your  stomach.” 

.  “  Sir,  let  me  help  you  to  a  little  gentle 
bilious  head-ache.” 

“  Ma’am,  you  surely  cannot  refuse  a 
touch  of  inflammation  in  the  bowels.” 

If  you  feed  on  rich  sauces,  drink  deep  of  st rone- 
wine, 

In  the  morn  go  to  bed,  and  not.  till  night  dine; 

■  And  the  order  of  Nature  thus  turn  topsy  turvy  * 
You’ll  quickly  contract  Palsy,  jaundice,  and 
scurvy ! ! 


The  man  who  makes  an  appointment 
with  his  stomach  and  does  not  keep  it 
disappoints  his  best  friend. 
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Spirit  of  33iscoPerg* 


Ro  Honest  LI* 


Pula  Canute 


stAiviis  mu 


Capa  Bouvardi 


Port  Zesckenault 


NEW 

SETTLEMENT 


Copied  from  a  handsome  Chart,  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  Mr.  Cross, 

18,  Iiolborn,  opposite  Furnivals’  Inn. 
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EMIGRATION. 

SWAN  RIVER  SETTLEMENT. 

(  Concluded  from  page  300. ) 

[We  resume  the  description  of  the  Swan 
River  Settlement,  which  will  be  further 
illustrated  by  the  annexed  outline.] 

The  animal  productions,  we  may  take 
for  granted,  are  generally  the  same  as 
those  of  New  South  Wales.  The  human 
species,  in  their  physical  qualities  and 
endowments  are  the  same.  Most  of  them 
wore  kangaroo  cloaks,  which  were  their 
only  clothing.  They  carry  the  same 
kind  of  spears,  and  thewomera,  or  throw¬ 
ing  stick,  as  are  used  by  those  in  New 
South  Wales.  In  the  summer  months 
they  frequent  the  sea- coast,  where  their 
skill  in  spearing  fish  is  described  as  quite 
wonderful.  In  winter  they  mostly  ad¬ 
here  to  the  woods  on  the  higher  grounds, 
where  the  kangaroos,  the  opossum  tribe, 
and  the  land  tortoises  are  plentiful. 
These,  with  birds  and  roots,  constitute 
their  sustenance.  They  have  neither 
boat  nor  raft,  nor  did  the  party  fall  in 
with  any  thing  resembling  a  hut.  They 
made  use  of  the  word  “  kangaroo  ”  and 
other  terms  in  use  at  Port  Jackson.  The 
party  saw  only  the  three  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals  above-mentioned,  and  heard  the 
barking  of  the  native  dog  ;  no  other  rep¬ 
tiles  but  iguanas  and  lizards  and  a  single 
snake  presented  themselves. 

Of  birds,  the  list  is  somewhat  more  ex¬ 
tensive.  The  emu  is  frequent  on  the 
plains,  and  that  once  supposed  u  rara 
avisf  the  elegant  black  swan,  was  seen 
in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the  river  to 
which  it  has  lent  its  name,  and  particu¬ 
larly  on  Melville  lake.  Equally  abund¬ 
ant  were  numerous  species  of  the  goose 
and  duck  family.  White  and  black 
cockatoos,  parrots  and  parroquets,  were 
every  where  found.  Pigeons  and  quails 
were  seen  in  great  quantities,  and  many 
melodious  birds  were  heard  in  the  woods. 

Seals  were  plentiful  on  all  the  islands. 
Captain  Stirling  says  that  it  was  not  the 
Season  for  whales,  but  their  debris  strewed 
the  shore  of  Geographer’s  Bay.  The 
French,  in  May  and  June,  met  with  a 
prodigious  number  of  whales  along  this 
part  of  the  coast,  and  sharks  equally  nu¬ 
merous  and  of  an  enormous  size,  some  of 
them  stated  to  be  upwards  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  in  weight.  Vlaming  men¬ 
tions  the  vast  numbers  of  large  sharks  on 
this  part  of  the  coast,  and  he,  as  well  as 
the  French,  found  the  sea  near  the  shore 
swarming  with  sea-snakes,  the  largest 
about  nine  or  ten  feet  long.  Captain 
Stirling’s  party  procured  three  or  four 


different  kinds  of  good  esculent  fish  ;  one 
in  particular,  a  species  of  rock-cod,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  excellent. 

“  The  bottom  of  the  sea,”  says  Captain 
Stirling,  “  is  composed  of  calcareous 
sand,  sometimes  passing  into  marl  or 
clay.  On  this  may  be  seen  growing  an 
endless  variety  of  marine  plants,  which 
appear  to  form  the  haunts  and  perhaps 
the  sustenance  of  quantities  of  small  fish. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  bank  ex¬ 
tends  a  hundred  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  that  wheiever  the  bottom  is  seen,  it 
presents  a  moving  picture  of  various  ani¬ 
mals  gliding  over  the  green  surface  of 
the  vegetation,  it  is  not  too  much  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  a  valuable  fish¬ 
ery  may  be  established  on  these  shores. 
Even  now,  a  boat  with  one  or  two  men 
might  be  filled  in  a  few  hours.” 

The  island  of  Buache  is  admirably 
adapted  for  a  fishing  town.  The  anchor¬ 
age  close  to  its  eastern  shore  in  Cockburn 
Island  is  protected  against  all  winds  ;  and 
the  island  itself,  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
acres,  of  a  light  sort  of  sand  and  loam,  is 
well  suited,  as  Mr.  Fraser  thinks,  for  any 
description  of  light  garden  crops.  The 
side  next  the  sea  is  fenced  by  a  natural 
dyke  of  limestone,  covered  with  cypress, 
and  in  many  places  with  an  arborescent 
species  of  Metrosideros  .•  and  all  the  val¬ 
leys  are  clothed  with  a  gigantic  species  of 
Solanum,  and  a  beautiful  Brownonia. 
The  soil  in  these  thickets  is  a  rich  brown 
loam  intermixed  with  blocks  of  lime¬ 
stone,  and  susceptible,  Mr.  Fraser  says, 
of  producing  any  description  of  crop. 
Fresh  water  may  be  had  in  all  th-ese  val¬ 
leys  by  digging  to  the  depth  of  two  feet. 
On  this  island  Captain  Stirling  caused  a 
garden  to  be  planted  and  railed  out ;  on 
which  account  he  named  it  “  Garden  Is¬ 
land.” 

'  On  this  island,  Buache,  or  Garden  (as 
the  party  named  it)  Captain  Stirling  left 
a  cow,  two  ewes  in  lamb,  and  three  goats, 
where,  he  observes,  abundance  of  grass, 
and  a  large  pool  of  water  awaited  them. 
They  would  be,  at  all  events,  perfectly 
free  from  any  disturbance  from  the  na¬ 
tives. 

Rottenest  Island  is  the  largest  in  this 
quarter,  being  about  eight  miles  in 
length ;  it  contains  several  saline  la¬ 
goons,  separated  from  the  sea,  on  the 
north-east  side,  by  a  beach  composed 
mostly  of  a  single  species  of  bivalve  shell. 
Like  Buache,  it  is  covered  with  an  abund¬ 
ant  and  vigorous  vegetation,  and  a  small 
species  of  kangaroo  is  said  by  Freycinet 
to  be  numerous  upon  it.  Vlaming,  who 
first  discovered  it,  speaks  in  raptures  of 
the  beauties  of  this  island,  to  which,  from 
the  multitude  of  rats,  as  he  thought  them 
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to  be,  he  gave  the  name  of  the  u  Rats’ 
Nest.”  The  French  call  this  animal  the 
peramcle  d  long  nez. 

1 1  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  hasty 
visit  could  enable  the  party  to  explore  the 
mineralogical  resources  of  the  country. 
It  appears,  however,  by  a  list  of  the  soils 
and  rock  formations  in  Captain  Stirling’s 
report,  that  he  brought  home  specimens 
of  copper  ore,  of  lead  ore  with  silver,  and 
also  with  arsenic,  two  species  of  magnetic 
iron,  several  varieties  of  granite,  and  chal¬ 
cedony,  and  of  limestone,  with  stalag¬ 
mite  incrustations,  &c.  The  high  cliff's 
of  Cape  Naturaliste  abound  with  large 
masses  of  what  Mr.  Fraser  calls  u  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  aggregate,”  containing  petri¬ 
factions  of  bivalve  and  other  marine 
shells,  every  particle  of  which  was 
thickly  incrusted  with  minute  crystals. 
Here,  too,  he  says,  veins  of  iron  of  consi¬ 
derable  thickness  were  seen  to  traverse 
the  rock  in  various  directions ;  and  he 
speaks  of  the  caverns  formed  in  the  mi¬ 
caceous  schistus  between  the  granite  and 
the  limestone,  as  something  very  extraor¬ 
dinary.  They  contained  rock-salt  in  large 
quantities,  forming  thick  incrustations  on 
every  part  of  the  surface,  beautifully 
crystallized,  and  penetrating  into  the 
most  compact  parts  of  the  rock.  In  many 
of  these  caverns  were  very  brilliant  stalac¬ 
tites  and  stalagmites  of  extraordinary  size 
adhering  to  the  nodules  of  granite  which 
form  their  bases  or  floors,  and  which  are 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

In  several  parts  of  the  limestone  for¬ 
mation,  mineral  springs  were  found  ;  one 
in  particular  was  noticed  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  entrance  into  Swan  River.  It 
bubbled  out  at  the  base  of  the  solid  rock 
in  a  stream,  whose  transverse  area  was 
measured  by  Captain  Stirling,  and  found 
to  be  from  six  to  seven  feet,  running  at 
the  rate  of  three  feet  in  a  second  of  time. 
It  was  thermal,  saline,  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  some,  who  partook  of  it,  attri¬ 
buted  to  it  an  aperient  quality. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  country  on 
which  the  government  have  determined  to 
establish  a  colony,  and  over  which  they 
have  justly,  and  we  think  judiciously, 
appointed  Captain  Stirling  to  act  as  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor.  The  plan  on  which  it 
is  to  be  founded  is,  in  our  opinion,  unob¬ 
jectionable.  It  promises  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  to  qualified  settlers,  and 
deserves  only  to  be  known  to  ensure  as 
many  of  the  most  respectable  agricultur¬ 
ists  as  may  in  the  first  instance  be  desir¬ 
able. 

In  point  of  climate,  this  colony  and 
New  South  Wales  may  perhaps  be 
equally  salubrious,  though  we  are  dis¬ 


posed  to  think  that  the  western  aspect 
and  the  sea-breezes  may  preponderate  in 
favour  of  the  new  one  ; — this  being,  pro¬ 
bably,  milder,  as  the  western  sides  of  all 
continents  and  large  islands  are,  than  the 
eastern  sides,  in  the  winter, — while  the 
refreshing  breezes  cool  the  air  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  “  [n  my  opinion,”  says  Captain 
Stirling,  u  the  climate,  considered  with 
reference  to  health,  is  highly  salubrious. 
This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  that  of 
the  surgeon  of  the  Success,  who  states  in 
his  report  to  me  on  the  subject,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  exposure  of  the 
people  to  fatigue,  to  night  air  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  marshy  grounds,  and 
to  other  causes  usually  productive  of  sick¬ 
ness,  he  had  not  a  case  upon  his  sick  list, 
except  for  slight  complaints  unconnected 
with  climate.” 

It  likewise  appears,  from  Captain 
Stirling’s  report,  that  the  thermometer, 
in  the  hot  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  averaged,  in  the  morning, 
about  60  deg.  ;  at  noon,  about  78  deg.  ; 
and  in  the  evening  65  deg.  The  baro¬ 
meter  averaged  about  30  deg.  The  wea¬ 
ther  generally  fine, — some  rain  and  show¬ 
ery  weather,  and  occasionally  thunder 
and  lightning. 

In  geographical  position  it  has  an  in¬ 
calculable  advantage  over  New  South 
Wales.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  only 
much  more  conveniently  situated  than 
that  colony,  but  is  much  nearer  to,  and 
has  much  more  easy  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  with,  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  east  coast  of  America  perhaps 
excepted.  The  passages  to  it  from  Eng<- 
land,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
are  shortened  by  nearly  a  month,  and  the 
return  voyages  still  more.  The  voyage 
from  it  to  Madras  and  Ceylon  is  little 
more  than  three  weeks  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  and  only  a  month  from  those  places 
to  it ;  while  for  six  months  in  the  year, 
namely,  from  November  to  April,  inclu¬ 
sive,  when  the  western  monsoons  prevail 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Australia,  the 
passage  from  New  South  Wales  through 
Torres  Strait,  always  dangerous,  is  then 
utterly  impracticable ;  and  that  through 
Bass’s  Strait  nearly  so  to  merchant  ves¬ 
sels,  on  account  of  the  westerly  winds 
which  blow  through  it  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  and  which  generally  oblige  them  to 
go  round  the  southern  extremity  of  Van 
Dieman’s  Land.  The  Success  frigate 
left  Port  Jackson  on  the  17th  of  January, 
and  did  not  reach  Cape  Leuwin  till  the 
2nd  of  February,  being  six  weeks  and 
two  days;  and  Captain  Stirling  observes, 
that  the  only  chance,  by  which  the  pas¬ 
sage  could  be  accomplished  at  all,  was 
by  carrying  a  constant  press  of  sail. 
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One  point  of  consideration,  (says  the 
writer  of  the  u  Hints,”)  in  the  proposed 
measure  (although  in  reality  of  no  essen¬ 
tial  importance  to  pecuniary  success)  is 
of  considerable  magnitude,  as  regards 
moral  feeling  and  the  pride  of  many — ■ 
that  is,  there  being  no  admission  of  con-’ 
victs  into  the  proposed  colony  !  Without 
any  illiberal  sentiment,  this  is  a  disad¬ 
vantage  under  which  Port  Jackson  and 
Van  Dieman’s  Land  certainly  suffer. 
Nevertheless  these  thriving  colonies,  in 
the  course  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  have 
made  surprising  progress  in  agriculture, 
population,  commerce  and  wealth.  The 
situation  of  Port  Jackson  was  the  most 
distant  from  the  mother  country ;  its 
position  was  not  peculiarly  adapted  to 
production  or  traffic  with  any  part  of  the 
globe ;  therefore,  the  improvement  can 
only  be  attributed  to  a  favourable  soil, 
free  from  the  taxations  of  old  European 
governments,  a  low  fee  cost,  or  a  nomi¬ 
nal  pepper  corn  rent,  which  circum¬ 
stances  have  not  only  been  capable  of 
maintaining  those  who  adventured,  but 
of  yielding  a  profit  for  capital  sufficient 
to  induce  others  to  pursue  the  same 
course. 

'  In  the  infancy  of  a  colony,  the  certain 
maintenance  of  the  settlers  should  be  well 
established ;  and  it  is  also  right  to  know 
with  what  facility  and  at  what  cost,  an 
adequate  supply  of  necessaries,  comforts, 
and  even  luxuries  may  be  obtained.  Ad¬ 
jacent,  and  favourably  situated  to  Cock- 
burn  Sound,  are  the  Mauritius,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Timor,  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
the  East  Indian  Presidencies. 

Rice ,  from  Java,  can  be  obtained  in 
five  weeks,  at  or  under  Irf.  per  pound. 

The  bantam  fowls  and  China  pigs  at 
equally  moderate  prices. 

Sugar,  *  from  the  Mauritius,  Java,  or 
Calcutta,  at  3 d.  per  pound. 

Coffee ,  from  Java,  4 d.  per  pound. 

Spices ,  the  production  of  the  Moluc¬ 
cas,  Celebees,  &c.  &c.  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  rate  : — viz.  pepper,  nutmegs,  cloves, 
&c. 

Algoa  Bay,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
furnishes  cattle  and  sheep.  The  coast  of 

*  Cunningham,  in  his  account  of  New  South 
Wales,  recommends  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
but  he  acknowledges  the  latitude  of  28c  scarcely 
sufficiently  warm  for  the  purpose,  and  enters 
into  an  argument  of  economy,  whether  convicts 
or  slaves  would  be  the  cheapest  mode  of  supply¬ 
ing  labour;  but  this  system  would  alter  the 
whole  character  of  this  proposed  settlement  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cockburn  Sound ,  the  great 
feature  of  which  is  healthiness  of  the  climate, 
and  a  fertility  of  the  soil,  capable  of  producing 
useful  exportable  commodities,  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  for  tropical  productions  of  luxury, 
raised  at  an  increased  expense  of  life  and  sla¬ 
very  ;  and  a  very  little  insight  into  foreign  trade 
will  show  with  what  ease  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished. 


Cockburn  Sound  and  Swan  and  Canning 
Rivers,  promises  plenty  of  fish  for  the 
table — also,  oil  for  use.  Tea  will  not 
cost  more  than  2s.  Gd.  per  pound  through 
Java  ;  from  whence  stock  of  cattle,  poul¬ 
try  and  pigs  can  be  added  of  the  best 
quality. 

There  is  no  intention  in  these  remarks 
to  shew  the  extent  of  production  of  which 
the  soil  and  climate  are  capable ;  time 
and  prosperity  will  be  requisite  to  bring 
forward  all  their  capabilities.  Nothing, 
therefore,  has  been  said  of  the  articles 
grown  in  similar  latitudes  in  Asia,  and 
carried  to  Smyrna  and  other  Turkish 
ports  at  immense  distances,  for  export  to 
England,  France,  and  Holland.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
silk,  (equal  to  that  of  Brussa,)  opium, 
madder  roots,  goats’  wool,  senna,  gums, 
currants,  raisins,  and  the  highly  esteem¬ 
ed  Turkish  tobacco,  and  various  other 
productions,  may  not  be  cultivated  to  ad¬ 
vantage  half  a  century  hence.  But  in 
the  commencement,  it  is  sufficient  to  look 
to  early ,  certain ,  and  profitable  returns  ; 
without  calculating  upon  chances  of 
wealth,  which  may  not  be  realized  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  adventurers. 

It  remains  only  for  us  to  offer  a  word 
of  advice  (says  the  writer  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review)  to  the  multitudes  who  we 
understand  are  preparing  to  take  their 
flight  to  this  new  land  of  Goshen, — 
which  is  this:  that  no  one  should  at  pre¬ 
sent  think  of  venturing  on  such  a  step, 
unless  he  can  carry  out  with  him,  either 
in  his  own  person  or  in  his  family  or  fol¬ 
lowers,  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and 
the  capability  of  agricultural  labour.  It 
is  quite  certain  that,  for  the  first  few 
years,  every  settler  must  be  mainly  in¬ 
debted  for  the  means  of  subsistence  of 
himself  and  family  to  the  produce  of  the 
soil;  beyond  this  the  country  itself,  for 
the  first  year,  will  afford  him  nothing, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  little 
fish — the  rest  must  be  raised  by  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  ploughman  and  the  horticul¬ 
turist.  The  only  settlers,  therefore,  who 
can  reasonably  hope  to  thrive  in  the  in¬ 
fant  state  of  the  colony  must  consist  of 
this  description  of  persons  ;  any  others, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  must  inevita¬ 
bly  be  disappointed,  if  not  irretrievably 
ruined.  A  clergyman,  a  schoolmaster, 
a  land-surveyor,  an  apothecary,  a  few 
small  tradesmen  and^fishermen,  may  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  employment  and  make 
themselves  useful  to  the  new  community'; 
as  will  also  a  limited  number  of  house- 
carpenters,  joiners,  bricklayers,  black¬ 
smiths,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  common 
labourers,  the  latter  being  required  to  as¬ 
sist  in  building  habitations  ;  but  the  un- 
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productive  class,  or  idlers,  had  better 
wait  a  few  years  before  they  embark  fora 
country  where,  as  yet,  there  is  neither  hut 
nor  hovel,  and  where  the  u  fruges  con¬ 
sume  re  nati ”  have  unquestionably  no 
place  in  society.  We  cannot  forget  what 
happened,  when,  a  few  years  ago,  the  go¬ 
vernment  resolved  to  send  out,  at  a  very 
considerable  expense,  a  number  of  new 
settlers  to  improve  and  extend  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  giv¬ 
ing  allowances  to  the  heads  of  parties, 
proportioned  to  their  respective  numbers. 

The  persons  best  calculated  for  effect¬ 
ing  the  improvement  of  the  colony,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  their  own  condition, 
must  be  looked  for  among  the  English 
and  Scotch  farmers ;  these  cannot  fail. 
To  such  we  would  recommend  not  to  en¬ 
cumber  themselves,  and  incur  a  great  and 
unnecessary  expense,  by  carrying  out 
live-stock  from  home,  but  to  take  them 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At  Al- 
goa  Bay,  which  is  perfectly  safe  for  six 
months  in  the  year,  they  may  be  supplied 
with  every  kind  of  domestic  animal,  in 
good  condition,  and  at  reasonable  prices, 
which  may  be  carried  to  their  destination 
in  the  short  space  of  twenty-eight  days. 
Seed  corn  and  the  seeds  of  culinary  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  taken  from  home  ;  but  of 
young  plants  of  peaches,  pomegranates, 
oranges,  figs,  and  vines,  it  may  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  take  a  supply  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  For  these,  and  many  other 
species  of  fruit,  the  climate  is  admirably 
adapted;  and  the  vine,  in  particular,  is 
just  calculated  for  the  limestone  ridge 
which  extends  along  the  coast  facing  the 
western  sun. 

It  appears  that  apprehensions  of  in¬ 
terruption  were  once  entertained  from  a 
prior  settlement  from  France  ;  these  fears 
are  however,  removed  by  that  nation 
having  fixed  on  a  point,  to  colonize,  in 
latitude  25  deg.  south,  (which  is  distant 
north  of  the  Swan  River  400  miles)  call¬ 
ed  Shark’s  Bay,  within  which  there  is  an 
inlet  called  Freycinet’s  Harbour.  The 
country  in  this  neighbourhood  much  re¬ 
sembles  the  western  coast. 
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THE  AIR  BALLOON. 

IN  LAUDEM  BULL2E  AERO-N AUTICAi. 

They  may  talk  as  they  will 
Of  their  steam-engine  skill, 

But,  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines  at  noon, 
Straps,  boilers,  and  springs 
Are  a  wagon  to  wings, 

Compared  with  the  air-balloon. 

If  you’re  troubled  with  taxes, 

You  cross  the  Araxes, 


Or  fly  to  the  plains  of  Hairoun  ; 

In  the  height  of  the  summer, 

Cool  as  a  cucumber. 

You  sit  in  your  air-balloon. 

The  ladies,  poor  souls  ! 

Once  sent  sighs  to  the  poles  ; 

VVe  may  now  send  the  sighersas  soon  : 
Painted  canvass  ar.d  gas 
Whisk  away  with  the  lass. 

In  the  car  of  the  air-balloon. 

Our  girls  of  fifteen 

Will  disdain  Gretna  Green, 

The  old  coupler  must  soon  cobble  shoon  ; 
With  a  wink  to  the  captain, 

The  beauties  are  wrapt  in 
The  car  ot  the  air-balloon. 

Old  fathers  and  mothers, 

Grim  uncles  and  brothers, 

May  hunt  them  from  .1  anu'ry  to  June  ; 

They  are  oft  to  the  stars. 

And  in  Venus  or  Mars 
You  may  spy  out  their  air-balloon 

Your  makers  of  rhyme 
May  at  last  grow  sublime. 

Inspired  by  a  touch  at  the  moon ; 

And  lawyers  may  rise 
For  once  to  the  skies, 

In  the  car  of  the  air-balloon. 

Your  ministers,  soaring. 

May  shun  all  the  boring 
Of  country  and  city  baboon — 

Or,  like  ministers’  spouses. 

Look  down  on  both  Houses 
From  the  car  of  the  air-balloon. 

The  sweet  six  months’  widow 
Her  weeds  will  abide,  O, 

No  longer,  nor  cry  “  ’Tis  too  soou  1” 

But  range  the  skies  over, 

In  search  of  a  lover. 

In  the  car  of  the  air  balloon. 

If  yon  wish  for  a  singe-a 
In  Afric  or  India, 

Or  long  for  an  Esquimaux’  tune, 

Or  wish  to  go  snacks 

With  the  king  of  the  blacks, — 

Why, — call  for  your  air-balloon. 

If,  on  Teueriffe’s  Peak, 

You’d  wish  for  a  steak, 

Or  dip  in  Vesuvius  your  spoon. 

Or  slip  all  the  dog-days, 

The  rain-days,  and  fog-days, — 

Go,  call  for  your  air-balloon. 

Your  doctors  of  physic 
May  banish  the  phthisic, 

Your  cook  give  you  ice-creams  in  June  — 

If  a  dun’s  in  the  wind. 

You  may  leave  him  behind, 

And  be  off  iD  your  air-balloon. 

On  the  top  of  the  Andes, 

Who’s  tortur’d  with  dandies  ? 

On  Poiosi,  who  meets  a  buffoon  ? 

But,  for  fear  I’d  eet  prosy. 

I’ll  stop  at  Potosi,— 

So,  huzza  for  the  hit-balloon  ! 

Monthly  Magazine. 


ALVISE  SANTJTO. 

A  Venetian  Story .* 

Alvise  Sanuto  was  a  young  man  of 
whom  his  country  entertained  the  proudest 

•  The  nobility  of  Venice  were  subject  to  the 
most  rigorous  surveillance,  and  dearly  paid, 
occasionally,  for  the  small  degree  of  power  con¬ 
ceded  by  the  ducal  house.  The  jealousy  of  the 
government  with  regard  to  these  men  was  car¬ 
ried  to  excess.  I  may  mention  three  regulations 
among  the  many  that  related  to  them,  as  illus- 
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hopes.  His  courage  had  been  gloriously 
tried  inthe  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  he 
had  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  His 
prudence  and  foresight  had  been  often  the 
subject  of  admiration  in  the  great  council 
of  the  state.  The  old  man,  his  father,  es¬ 
teemed  him  as  the  ornament  and  grace  of 
his  family  :  Venice  pointed  to  him  as  one 
of  her  best  citizens.  Alvise  was  destined 
to  fall  by  an  infamous  death. 

At  that  period  both  public  and  private 
manners  were  exceedingly  severe.  The 
ladies,  who  gave  law  to  them,  only  issued 
from  their  homes  to  go  to  church,  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  a  veil  which  hid  their  face  and 
figure.  The  balconies  of  the  palaces  still 
present  signs  of  this  ancient  severity, 
the  parapets  being  purposely  made  so 
high  and  large,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
see  from  them.  Alvise  had  a  heart  of  the 
most  passionate  and  fiery  nature  ;  he  felt 
the  imperious  sway  of  love,  but  as  yet 
had  met  with  no  lady  on  whom  he  could 
bestow  his  affections.  The  arrival  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  Venice,  in  great 
pomp,  excited  public  curiosity.  The 
manners  of  the  strangers  bore  an  aspect 
of  perfect  novelty  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  republic,  as  the  ladies  who  accompa¬ 
nied  Amalia,  the  ambassador’s  daughter, 
displayed  a  fire  and  vivacity,  which  to 
many  seemed  scandalous  as  well  as  asto¬ 
nishing.  Amalia  was  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  and  to  cultivated  and  sprightly 
powers  of  mind,  added  those  French 
graces,  which,  if  they  do  not  constitute 
beauty,  are  still  more  effectual  than 
beauty  itself  in  seducing  the  beholder. 
Alvise  saw  her  when  she  was  presented  to 
the  Doge,  and  regarded  her  as  a  being 
more  than  human.  He  gazed  on  her  as 
if  beside  himself ;  and  what  female  could 
have  beheld  him  without  admiration  ? 
Amalia  read  in  the  noble  countenance  of 
Alvise  what  he  felt  at  that  moment ;  she 
was  affected,  and,  for  the  first  time,  her 
heart  palpitated  within  her  bosom. 

Alvise  from  that  day  was  another  being. 
He  knew  his  unhappy  state,  and  that  his 
misfortunes  could  end  but  with  his  life, 

trative  of  the  galling  yoke  that  pressed  on  them, 
amid  all  their  pride  and  splendour.  The  first 
forbade  them  to  leave  the  dominions  of  the  state 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  council  of 
ten  ;  and  this  was  granted  with  difficulty.  The 
second  prohibited  them  from  possessing  goods 
and  chattels  out  of  the  state.  This  was  with  a 
view  of  preventing  the  danger  that  might  arise 
from  attempts  to  betray  the  republic  under  an 
idea  of  finding  an  asylum  elsewhere.  The  third 
and  most  severe  decree  forbade  communication 
with  foreign  ambassadors,  under  pain  of  death ! 
The  terror  inspired  by  this  was  such,  that  not 
only  the  ministers  of  the  court,  but  their  secre¬ 
taries  and  domestics,  fled  from  the  ambassadors 
as  if  they  were  infected  with  the  plague.  This 
decree  had  numerous  results,  and  among  other*, 
one  that  was  attended  with  truly  tragical  circum¬ 
stances. 


since  the  severe  and  unyielding  laws  of 
his  country  rendered  all  hope  chimerical  of 
ever  being  united  with  the  stranger  lady. 
His  ardent  fancy  suggested  to  attempt  any 
means  of  again  seeing  her  who  was  dearer 
to  him  than  life.  His  abode  was  divided 
from  that  of  the  ambassador  by  a  narrow 
canal.  Having  procured  the  assistance 
of  a  French  domestic,  he  passed  over  to 
the  palace,  and  secretly  entered  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  Amalia. 

It  was  midnight ;  and  the  young  lady, 
her  own  thoughts  perhaps  disturbed  by 
love,  had  not  yet  laid  down,  but  was 
seeking  from  prayer  consolation  and  rest. 
She  knelt  before  the  image  of  the  virgin, 
her  hands  clasped  in  the  attitude  of  devo¬ 
tion  ;  and  Alvise,  beholding  her  angelic 
countenance  lit  up  by  the  uncertain  light 
of  the  lamp,  could  not  restrain  an  excla¬ 
mation  of  surprise,  which  roused  the 
maiden  from  her  pious  reverie.  Struck 
with  the  sight  of  him,  she  at  first  fancied, 
according  to  the  superstitious  notions  of 
the  times,  that  he  was  a  spirit  sent  by  her 
evil  genius  to  tempt  her,  and  uttered  some 
words  of  holy  scripture  by  way  of  exor¬ 
cism  ;  when  Alvise,  advancing,  threw 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  before  Amalia 
could  speak,  disclosed  to  her,  in  the  most 
passionate  terms,  his  love,  the  inconside¬ 
rate  step  he  had  taken,  and  the  certain 
death  that  awaited  him  should  he  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

Terror,  rather  than  indignation,  filled 
the  breast  of  Amalia.  “  Oh,  heavens  !” 
she  exclaimed,  u  what  madness  could 
prompt  you  thus  to  expose  your  own  life 
and  my  reputation  ?  Haste,  fly  from  this 
spot,  which  you  have  profaned  ;  and 
know,  that  if  my  heart  recoils  at  your 
death  (and  here  she  gave  a  deep  sigh,) 
yet  at  my  cry  those  would  appear  who 
would  not  suffer  your  insult  to  pass  un¬ 
punished,”  so  saying,  she  pointed  impe¬ 
riously  to  the  door. 

Alvise  listened  to  her  as  if  he  had  been 
struck  down  by  lightning.  “  Then  let  me 
die!”  he  exclaimed,  u  for  without  you 
life  is  odious  to  me.  You  are  just  taking 
the  first  steps  in  this  vale  of  tears  ;  one 
day,  however,  your  heart  also  will  know 
the  emotions  of  love,  and  then,  then 
think  of  the  unhappy  Alvise ;  how  great 
must  have  been  his  pangs,  and  how  ar¬ 
dent  his  desire  to  terminate  them  !” 

He  now  made  an  effort  to  go  away  ; 
but  Amalia  held  him,  while  she  said, 
i 46  Alas  !  I  seek  not  thy  death  :  live,  but 
forget  me  from  this  fatal  moment.”  u  To 
forget  thee  is  impossible  ;  to  love  thee  is 
death :  thy  compassion  would  sweeten 
the  last  moments  of  my  existence  !” 
“  Alvise  !”  exclaimed  Amalia,  weeping, 
“  live,  if  only  for  my  sake  !”  u  Do 
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you  comprehend  the  force  of  these 
words  ?” 

She  trembled  at  the  question  •  but  the 
idea  of  her  lover  dying  in  despair  over¬ 
came  all  her  scruples.  44  Yes,  live  for 
my  sake,”  she  repeated  in  an  under  tone. 

Unhappy  beings  !  they  were  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  love,  while  the  abyss  was 
yawning  beneath  their  feet.  A  spy  of 
the  state  inquisition,  who  was  going  his 
rounds,  saw  Alvise  enter  the  palace,  and 
recognised  him.  Denounced  before  the 
dreadful  tribunal,  he  was  dragged  thither 
that  very  morning.  Convicted  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  abode  of  the  French  ambassador, 
he  was  desired  to  explain  his  motives  tor 
so  doing,  but  remained  obstinately  silent. 
The  members  of  the  inquisition  were  con¬ 
founded,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  see 
every  thing  yield  before  them,  and  re¬ 
minded  him  that  death  would  be  the  ine¬ 
vitable  result  of  his  silence.  44  Death,” 
he  replied,  44  had  no  terrors  for  me  when 
I  fought  at  Lepanto  for  the  glory  of  my 
country  and  the  salvation  of  Italy  ;  on 
which  day  I  proved,  that  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  I  ever  become  a  traitor. 
I  call  heaven  to  witness  that  I  am  not 
one.  But  something  dearer  to  me  than 
life  or  fame  now  imposes  silence  on 
me.” 

He  was  beheaded, 'and  his  body  expos¬ 
ed  between  the  two  columns  of  the  palace, 
with  this  inscription  :  44  For  offences 
against  the  statute.”  The  populace  were 
speechless  at  the  sight,  while  his  compa¬ 
nions  in  arms,  his  relations  and  friends, 
abandoned  themselves  to  despair.  Ve¬ 
nice  presented  one  universal  scene  of 
mourning. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fatal  day, 
A  malia  stood  upon  the  terrace  of  her  pa¬ 
lace,  overlooking  the  grand  canal.  She 
contemplated  with  pleasurable  melancholy 
the  calm  and  even  course  of  the  moon, 
whose  modest  light  shone  in  the  cloudless 
sky.  Her  thoughts  were  of  Alvise.  To 
divert  them,  she  turned  to  gaze  on  a  long 
procession  of  illuminated  gondolas,  from 
which  she  heard  a  strain  of  plaintive 
music,  as  if  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  A 
dreadful  presentiment  seized  her  heart ; 
she  inquired  the  purpose  of  the  proces¬ 
sion,  and  heard,  with  unspeakable  terror, 
that  it  was  the  solemnization  of  the  fune¬ 
ral  rites  of  a  Venetian  nobleman,  who 
had  been  beheaded  for  high  treason.  44  His 
name  ?”  cried  the  breathless  girl,  in  al¬ 
most  unintelligible  accents  :  44  Alvise 
Sanuto.” 

“  She  fell,  as  if  shot ;  and  striking 
her  head  in  the  fall  upon  a  projecting 
part  of  the  terrace,  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  and  expired. — Lettcre  su  Venezia _ 

Translated  in  the  Oxford  Literary  Gaz. 


ft )t  aitctoote  oatltrg. 

INDEPENDENCE 

Is  the  word,  of  all  others,  that  Irish _ 

men,  women,  and  children — least  under¬ 
stand  ;  and  the  calmness,  or  rather  indif¬ 
ference,  with  which  they  submit  to  de¬ 
pendence,  bitter  and  miserable  as  it  is, 
must  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  all 
44  who  love  the  land,”  or  feel  anxious  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  human  kind.  Let 
us  select  a  few  cases  from  our  Irish  vil¬ 
lage —  such  as  are  abundant  in  every 
neighbourhood.  Shane  Thurlough,  44  as 
dacent  a  boy,”  and  Shane’s  wife,  as 
u  clane-skinned  a  girl,”  as  any  in  the 
world.  There  is  Shane,  an  active,  hand- 
some-looking  fellow,  leaning  over  the 
halt-door  of  his  cottage,  kicking  a  hole 
in  the  wall  with  his  brogue,  and  picking 
up  all  the  large  gravel  within  his  reach  to 
pelt  the  ducks  with — those  useful  Irish 
scavengers.  Let  us  speak  to  him.  44  Good 
morrow,  Shane  !”  “  Och  !  the  bright 

bames  of  heaven  on  ye  every  day  !  and 
kindly  welcome,  my  lady — and  won’t  ye 
step  in  and  rest — it’s  powerful  hot,  and  a 
beautiful  summer,  sure  —  the  Lord  be 
praised  !”  “  Thank  you,  Shane.  I 

thought  you  were  going  to  cut  the  hay- 
field  to-day — if  a  heavy  shower  comes, 
it  will  be  spoil'd  ;  it  has  been  fit  for  the 
sithe  these  two  days.”  44  Sure,  it’s  all 
owing  to  that  thief  o’  the  world,  Tom 
Parrel,  my  lady.  Didn’t  he  promise  me 
the  loan  of  his  sithe  ;  and,  by  the  same 
token,  I  was  to  pay  him  for  it ;  and  de- 
pinding  on  that,  I  didn't  buy  one,  which 
I  have  been  threatening  to  do  for  the  last 
two  years.”  44  But  why  don’t  you  go  to 
Garrick  and  purchase  one  ?”  44  To  Gar¬ 

rick  ! — Och,  ’tis  a  good  step  to  Garrick, 
and  my  toes  are  on  the  ground  (saving 
your  presence,)  for  I  depindid  on  Tim 
Jarvis  to  tell  Andy  Cappler,  the  brogue- 
maker,  to  do  my  shoes  ;  and,  bad  luck 
to  him,  the  spalpeen  !  he  forgot  it.” 
44  Where’s  your  pretty  wife,  Shane  ?” 
44  She’s  in  all  the  woe  o’  the  world, 
Ma’am,  dear.  And  she  puts  the  blame  of 
it  on  me,  though  I’m  not  in  the  faut  this 
time,  any  how  :  the  child’s  taken  the 
small  pock,  and  she  depindid  on  me  to 
tell  the  doctor  to  cut  it  for  the  cow-pock, 
and  I  depindid  on  Kitty  Cackle,  the  lim- 
mer,  to  tell  the  doctor’s  own  man,  and 
thought  she  would  not  forget  it,  becase 
the  boy’s  her  bachelor — but  out  o’  sight 
out  o’  mind — the  never  a  word  she  tould 
him  about  it,  and  the  babby  has  got  it 
nataral,  and  the  woman’s  in  heart  trouble 
(to  say  nothing  o’  myself;)  and  it  the 
first,  and  all.”  44  I  am  very  sorry,  in¬ 
deed,  for  you  have  got  a  much  better 
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wife  than  most  men.”  44  That’s  a  true 
word,  my  lady — only  she’s  fidgetty  like 
sometimes,  and  says  1  don’t  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  quick  enough  ;  and  she  takes 
a  dale  more  trouble  than  she  need  about 
many  a  thing.”  44  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  Ellen’s  wheel  without  flax  before, 
Shane  ?”  44  Bad  cess  to  the  wheel ; — I 

got  it  this  morning  about  that  too — I  de- 
pinded  on  John  Williams  to  bring  the 
flax  from  O’Flaharty’s  this  day  week,  and 
he  forgot  it ;  and  she  says  I  ought  to  have 
brought  it  myself,  and  I  close  to  the  spot : 
but  where’s  the  good  ?  says  I,  sure  he’ll 
bring  it  next  time.”  44  I  suppose,  Shane, 
you  will  soon  move  into  the  new  cottage, 
a:  Clurn  Hill.  I  passed  it  to-day,  and  it 
looked  so  cheerful ;  and  when  you  get 
there,  you  must  take  Ellen’s  advice,  and 
depend  solely  on  yourself.”  44  Och 
Ma’am,  dear,  don’t  mintion  it — sure  it’s 
that  makes  me  so  down  in  the  mouth, 
this  very  minit.  Sure  I  saw  that  bom 
blackguard,  Jack  Waddy,  and  he  comes 
in  here,  quite  innocent  like — 44  Shane, 
you’ve  an  eye  to  ’Squire’s  new  lodge,” 
says  he.  44  Maybe  I  have,”  says  I.  44 1 
am  y’er  man,”  says  he.  44  How  so  ?” 
says  I.  44  Sure  I’m  as  good  as  married 
to  my  lady’s  maid,”  said  he  ;  44  and  I’ll 
spake  to  the  ’Squire  for  you,  my  own 
self.”  44  The  blessing  be  about  you,” 
says  I,  quite  grateful, -—and  we  took  a 
strong  cup  on  the  strength  of  it ;  and 
depinding  on  him,  I  thought  all  safe, — 
and  what  d’ye  think,  my  lady  ?  Why, 
himself  stalks  into  the  place — talked  the 
’Squire  over,  to  be  sure — and  without  so 
much  as  by  y’er  lave,  sates  himself  and 
his  new  wife  on  the  laase  in  the  house  ; 
and  I  may  go  whistle.”  44  It  was  a 
great  pity,  Shane,  that  you  didn’t  go 
yourself  to  Mr.  Clurn.”  44  That’s  a  true 
word  for  ye,  Ma’am,  dear  ;  but  it’s  hard 
if  a  poor  man  can’t  have  a  frind  to  de- 
pind  on.” — Sketches  of  Irish  Charac¬ 
ter,  by  Mrs ,  S.  C.  Hall. 

Ei)t  ®ad)em. 

“  A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  tides.” 

Shakspeare* 


TOTATOES. 

One  is  almost  induced  to  imagine  that 
certain  orders  of  London  conceive  that 
44  inters  f  as  they  commonly  call  them 
in  their  uncooked  state,  is  a  generical 
term  ;  and  that  they  only  become  entitled 
to  the  prefix  of  44  pot,''>  after  they  have 
been  boiled. 


DINING  DATE. 

A  wag,  on  being  told  it  was  the  fashion 
to  dine  later  and  later  every  day,  said, 


44  he  supposed  it  would  end  at  last  in  not 
dining  till  to-morrow  !” 


MOORE’S  LIFE  OF  BYRON. 

Moore  has  printed  between  three  and 
four  hundred  pages  of  his  Life  of  Lord 
Byron,  which  is  interspersed  with  origi¬ 
nal  letters  and  poems,  of  singular  merit 
— after  the  manner  of  Mason’s  Life  of 
Gray,  and  Hayley’s  Life  of  Cowper. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  manuscript  is  in 
town,  and  the  work,  consisting  of  a  thick 
4to.  volume,  will  be  published  during  the 
season, — Court  Journal ,  No.  1. 


FISTRUCCI. 

This  gifted  improvisatore  (who  is  poet 
to  the  King’s  Theatre,)  sometimes  asto¬ 
nishes  his  acquaintance — especially  if  a 
new  one — by  holding  his  hand  close  over 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  an  argand  lamp, 
for  several  minutes  together.  It  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  fact  that  several  of  the  male 
branches  of  this  family— of  whom  the 
unrivalled  artist  who  cut  the  die  of  the 
sovereign,  with  the  St.  George  upon  it,  is 
one — have  one  of  thsir  hands  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  horn -like  matter,  as 
hard  as  tortoiseshell,  and  perfectly  insen¬ 
sible.—  Ibid. 


WRITTEN  EXTEMPORE  IN  A  COPY 
OF  COKE  UPON  LITTLETON,  1721. 

O  thou  who  labours’t  in  this  rugged 
mine, 

Mays’t  thou  to  gold  th’  unpolish’d  ore 
refine ; 

May  each  dark  page  unfold  its  haggard 
brow, 

Fear  not  to  reap,  if  thou  canst  dare  to 
plough ; 

To  tempt  thy  caie  may  each  revolving 
night, 

Purses  and  maces  glide  before  thy  sight ; 

So  when  in  times  to  come,  advent’rous 
deed, 

Thou  shalt  essay  to  speak,  to  look  like 
Mead, 

When  ev’n  the  bay  and  rose  shall  cease 
to  shade 

With  martial  air  the  honours  of  thy  head. 

When  the  full  wTig  thy  visage  shall  en¬ 
close, 

And  only  give  to  view  thy  learned  nose, 

Safely  thou  may’st  defy  beaux,  wits,  and 
scoffers, 

And  tenant  in  fee- simple  stuff  thy  coffers. 

T.  H. 
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THE  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  Y^OUNG  QUEEN  OF  PORTUGAL. 


Circumstances,  in  themselves  trivial, 
often  confer  celebrity  upon  places  hitherto 
of  unlettered  note.  Thus,  a  beautiful 
villa  at  Laleham,  a  village  in  Middlesex, 
eighteen  and  a  half  miles  south  west  of 
London,  has  acquired  frequent  passing 
notice  from  its  having  lately  become  the 
temporary  residence  of  the  young  u  Queen 
of  Portugal ,”  whose  removal  to  England 
appears  to  have  been  a  prudent  measure 
to  keep  her  petite  Majesty  “  out  of  harm’s 
way.’* 

Laleham  is  delightfully  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  between  Shepper- 
ton  and  Staines,  and  is  famed  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  it  affords  to  the  lovers  of 
angling.  The  river  narrows  considerably 
here ;  and  about  the  shallows,  or  gulls, 
the  water  is  beautifully  transparent.  The 
above  temporary  royal  residence  is  built 
in  an  elegant  villa  style  ;  and  the  grounds 
have  been  very  tastefully  laid  out  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  present 
proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Lucan.  They 
comprise  40  acres,  with  some  very  fine 
elm  timber. 

The  “  Young  Queen”  is  described  as 
an  interesting  and  lively  child,  and  is 
Vol.  xiii.  Y 


within  a  month  of  the  same  age  as  the 
Princess  Victoria,  and  Prince  George  of 
Cumberland,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in  May,  1819.  She  has  not  the  slightest 
tinge  of  a  tropical  complexion  ;  her  hair 
is  extremely  light,  her  face  pale,  her  eyes 
light  blue  and  very  sparkling.  She  is 
not  tall  of  her  age,  but  remarkably  well 
formed.  Her  Majesty  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  October  last,  and  for  some  time 
resided  at  Grillon’s  Hotel,  Albemarle 
Street ;  but  her  health  requiring  change 
of  air,  Laleham  was  engaged  for  a  short 
period  ;  although,  in  allusion  t-o  the  situ¬ 
ation,  it  was  said  to  be  very  low — a  flat 
joke  indeed. 

In  this  delightful  retreat,  the  young 
Queen  and  her  suite  at  present  reside  ; 
and  so  pacific  is  our  taste,  that  to  enjoy 
the  tranquil  scenery  of  Laleham,  and  the 
sports  of  the  stream  that  waters  its  park, 
we  would  willingly  forego  all  the  cares  of 
state,  and  leave  its  plots  and  counterplots 
to  more  ambitious  minds.  We  could  sit 
by  the  waters  of  Laleham,  and  sing  with 
the  muse  of  Grongar  : 

Be  full  ye  courts,  be  irreat  who  will ; 

Search  for  peace  with  all  your  skill : 
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Open  wide  the  lofty  door, 

Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor; 

In  vain  you  search,  she  is  not  there  ; 

In  vain  you  search  the  domes  of  care  ! 

Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads. 

On  the  meads  and  mountain  heads. 

Along  with  Pleasure  close  ally'd, 

Ever  by  each  other’s  side. 

But  great  as  may  be  our  content,  we 
hope  to  see  her  Majesty  speedily  restored 
to  the  bosom  of  her  family,  provided  she 
be  secure  from  the  perils  of  her  distracted 
country. 

There  are  some  allusions  to  an  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  ancient  story  connected 
with  Laleham.  Dr.  Stukely  notices  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  encampment  on 
Greenfield  Common,  within  the  parish  of 
Laleham,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  the  camp  in  which  Caesar  halted 
after  passing  the  Thames. 

LINES  WRITTEN  ON  VISITING  THE 
ISLAND  OF  IONA. 

(For  the  Mirror. ) 

Wild,  sad,  and  solitary,  amid  the  wave, 

Iona  mourns  her  pious  founder's  grave  ; 

Still  o’er  his  tomb  these  fretted  columns  pay 
Their  crumbling  dust,  a  tribute  to  his  clay. 

Frail  wreck  of  time  !  so  crippled  with  the  blast, 
Recorder  of  the  present  and  the  past. 

Enough  can  telL  These  Gothic  arches  show 
The  heiaht  of  glory  and  of  human  woe ; 

Alas,  ’tis  all  which  occupies  the  brain, 

The  lust  of  power  dyes  the  despot’s  chain. 

Here  Learning  cast  her  magic  beam  around 
Light  of  fair  Science,  whence  our  freedom’s 
found. 

Resistless  spells,  attractive  power,  for  long 
Brought  princes  here,  and  Minstrel’s  sung  their 
song, 

To  pay  a  tribute  to  the  holy  sage 
Their  history  told,  it;  formed  his  faithful  page  ; 
Historic  power  Supreme  !  within  this  wall 
Gave  Bruce  the  crown,  or  Baliol  the  fall. 

From  proud  Edward’s  grasp  in  a  bark  they  bore 
All  Scotland’s  archives  to  a  distant  shore. 
Manned  by  a  hardy  and  a  faithful  crew, 

For  Gallia’s  coast  the  well  skilled  pilot  drew, 

But  ere  the  orphan’s  eyes  had  lost  the  sail 
Portending  danger,  screeching  sea-gulls  wail. 

In  wild  confusion  left  the  angry  wave 
For  distant  Staffa’s  high  basaltic  cave. 

Big  heaved  the  flood,  and  loud  the  billows  roar 
In  blackening  heaps  screened  Morvern’s  distant 
shore  ; 

High  blew  the  winds,  and  quick  the  lightning’s 
flash 

And  gilded  hailstones  fell  with  many  a  crash. 
The  story  ran  from  sire  to  sire. 

That  Heaven  itself  was  filled  with  living  fire  ; 

Of  them  no  more  is  told,  no  more  is  known, 

That  widows’  tears  had  scooped  this  hollow  stone. 
Here  all  is  silent,  save  the  murmuring  sound 
Of  crystal  spray  which  bathes  this  sacred 
ground, 

In  tuneful  sorrow,  sheds  her  friendly  tear 
To  learned  virtues,  long  forgotten  here. 

When  conscience  was  the  punisher  of  crime, 
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And  blood  stained  ruffians  of  Ossian’s  line 
Had  taught  redemption  at  the  tear-worn  shrine, 
And  barbarous  tribes  in  thousands  flocked 
around 

To  ask  forgiveness  on  this  holy  ground. 

R. 


LIGHT  AND  DARK  GENII. 

( For  the  Mirror  ) 

LIGHT. 

In  fields  of  light,  1  ride,  I  ride, 

Upon  the  gust-winds  back. 

And,  when  I  mark  the  eventide. 

Or  gathering  of  the  rack ; 

Like  spirit  of  a  pleasant  dream, 

I  mount  upon  a  sunset  beam. 

And  hie  me  in  a  flashing  stride, 

The  dark  to  dash  aside. 

DARK. 

In  caverns  ’neath  the  vasty  deep. 

Where  sea-snakes  in  the  wreck  may  creep. 

And  feed  upon  man’s  hone  ,• 

Or  in  the  ruins  of  the  past. 

Where  thoughts  that  are  not  used  are  cast, 

And  whirlwind,  and  the  earthquake  groan 
In  pity,  there,  there,  am  I — 

A  withered  thought—  that  cannot  die. 

LIGHT. 

But  I  was  born  within  a  light 
That  kindled  in  the  womb, 

And  I  can  never  feel  the  night 
When  all  around  is  gloom  ; 

For  joy  looked  pleased  upon  my  birth. 

And  cast  a  ray  e’en  on  the  earth  ; 

And  fairies  spun  it  in  a  ring. 

With  a  feather  from  their  wing, 

And  called  it  hope — a  charm  for  tears, 

And  chained  it  to  their  silken  ears. 

DARK. 

And  I  was  formed  within  a  light 
That  kindledin  the  womb  of  night, 

Of  loathsome  withered  weeds — 

And  fate  looked  on  and  fanned  the  flame. 

But  freed  me  from  the  touch  of  blame. 

Of  all  my  evil  deeds. 

Enchantress  waited  on  my  birth. 

And  bad®  the  hypochondriac  walk  the  earth. 

BOTH,  RECITATIVE. 

Together,  together,  yet,  O  yet  we  dwell, 

A  glimpse  of  heaven  in  hell 
A  glimpse  of  heaven  in  hell 
Which  plays,  which  plays,  like  lightning  ou  the 
tempest  gloom, 

Or  life  within  a  catacomb. 

Or  life  within  a  catacomb, 

Pointing  the  many  passions’  mood 
To  strange  but  universal  good. 


DR.  JOHNSON. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror,) 

The  correspondent  who  furnished  you 
with  the  article  on  “  Dr.  Johnson’s  Resi¬ 
dence  in  Bolt  Court,”  has  fallen  into 
several  anachronisms,  to  which,  I  beg 
leave  to  call  your  attention. 
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He  says,  “  here  the  unfortunate  Sa¬ 
vage  has  held  his  intellectual  nodes ,  and 
enlivened  the  old  moralist  with  his  mad 
philosophy.”  If  you  refer  to  any  bio¬ 
graphical  account  of  Johnson,  you  will 
find,  his  residence  in  Bolt  Court  did  not 
commence  till  nearly  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Savage.  Johnson  had  no 
settled  habitation  till  after  that  event,  and 
they  were  both  frequently  obliged  to  per¬ 
ambulate  the  streets,  for  whole  nights, 
for  want  of  money  to  pay  for  a  lodging  ; 
and  instead  of  Johnson  being  an  old  mo¬ 
ralist  at  this  time,  he  was  but  thirty-three 
when  his  friend  died,  Savage  being  about 
forty-four. 

Your  correspondent  has  given  a  gra¬ 
phic  description  of  our  great  lexicogra¬ 
pher  and  his  two  associates,  Savage  and 
Boswell,  all  three  of  whom,  he  says, 
met  at  Johnson’s  house  in  Bolt  Court, 
and  discussed  subjects  of  polite  litera¬ 
ture ;  whereas  his  acquaintance  with 
Boswell  began  only  in  1763,  and  Savage 
died  in  Bristol,  in  1742.  The  work 
Johnson  wrote,  at  the  time  of  compiling 
the  Dictionary,  was  the  u  Rambler,”  and 
not  the  “  Guardian,”  as  your  correspon¬ 
dent  asserts.  The  latter  was  the  joint 
production  of  Addison  and  Steele. 

The  principal  events  of  the  Doctor’s 
life  are  well  known  ;  and  it  is  interesting 
and  not  uninstructive  to  contemplate  this 
master-spirit  struggling  with  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  fortune,  and  depending  fre¬ 
quently  for  his  next  meal,  on  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  genius,  till  his  merit 
became  known.  View  him  and  his  co¬ 
temporary,  Garrick,  travelling  to  London 
together,  mere  adventurers,  with  many 
plans  in  their  heads,  and  very  little  mo¬ 
ney  in  their  pockets ;  we  see  them  both 
rising  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame ;  one  the 
majestic  teacher  of  moral  virtue,  and  the 
other  delighting  by  the  versatility  of  his 
histrionic  powers.  Go  one  step  further. 
They  are  consigned  to  the  tomb,  and 
these  men,  whom  friendship  had  united 
whilst  living,  death  has  not  divided. 
Near  Shakspeare’s  monument,  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  they  lie  interred  side  by 
side.  Of  Garrick  it  ha3  been  said, 
“  that  the  gaiety  of  nations  was  eclipsed 
at  his  death,”  and  of  Johnson  we  may 
truly  say  he  has  given  “  ardour  to  virtue 
and  confidence  to  truth.” 

Hen.  B. 


ON  GOOD  AND  EVIL  DAYS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Notwithstanding  the  ridicule  which 
in  later  ages  has  been  deservedly  thrown 
on  the  idea  of  good  and  evil  days ,  it  is 
certain,  that  from  time  immemorial,  the 
Y  2 
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most  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity,  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans,  adopted,  and  placed  im¬ 
plicit  faith  in  this  superstitious  notion, 
which  is  still  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the 
east.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  kings 
of  Egypt  never  transacted  business  on  the 
third  day  of  the  week,  and  abstained  even 
from  food  till  the  evening ;  because  on 
that  day,  Typlion,  who  was  considered 
by  them  the  cause  of  every  evil,  was  born. 
The  seventeenth  day  of  the  month  was 
also  deemed  unfortunate,  as  on  that  day 
Osiris  died.  The  Greeks,  too,  had  then- 
unlucky  days,  which  they  denominated 
ct.Tro(p(>ases.  The  Thursday  was  generally 
considered  by  the  Athenians  of  so  un¬ 
lucky  an  import,  that  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  which  happened  to  fall  on 
that  day,  were  always  deferred.  Hesiod 
enumerated  the  days  when  it  might  be 
proper  to  commence  certain  undertakings, 
and  those  when  it  was  necessary  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  every  employment ;  among 
the  latter,  he  mentions  the  fifth  of  every 
month,  when  the  Infernal  Furies  were 
supposed  to  bestride  the  earth.  Virgil 
has  the  same  idea  : — 

Quintam  fuge— pallidus  Orcus 

Eumfinidesque  saiae  :  tumpartu  terra  nefando, 

Coeumque,  lapetumque  creat,  sasvumque 
Typhsea, 

Et  conjuratos  coelum  rescindere  fratres. 

]  Geor.  279. 

The  Romans  also  demonstrated  in  their 
calendar,  the  implicit  faith  they  placed  in 
this  distinction  of  days.  The  fortunate 
days  were  marked  in  white,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  in  black  ;  of  these  were  the 
days  immediately  after  the  Calendar,  the 
Nones,  and  the  Ides  ;  the  reason  was  this  : 
in  the  363rd  year  from  the  building  of 
Rome,  the  military  tribunes,  perceiving 
the  republic  unsuccessful  in  war,  di¬ 
rected  that  its  cause  should  be  inquired 
into.  The  senate  having  applied  to  L. 
Aquinius,  he  answered,  u  That  when  the 
Romans  had  fought  against  the  Gauls, 
near  the  river  Allia,  and  had  experienced 
so  dreadful  a  defeat,  sacrifices  had  been 
offered  to  the  gods  the  day  after  the  ides 
of  July,  and  that  the  Fabii  having  fought 
on  the  same  day  at  Cremera,  were  all  de¬ 
stroyed.”  On  receiving  this  answer,  the 
senate,  by  the  advice  of  the  pontiffs,  or¬ 
dered,  that  for  the  future  no  military  en- 
terprize  should  be  formed  on  the  days  of 
the  calends,  the  nones,  or  the  ides.  Vi- 
tellius  having  taken  possession  of  the 
sovereign  authority  on  the  15th  of  August, 
and  on  the  same  day  promulgated  some 
new  laws,  they  were  ill  received  by  the 
people,  because  on  that  day  had  happened 
the  disastrous  battles  of  the  Allia  and 
Cremera.  There  were  other  days  esteemed 
unhappy  by  the  Romans,  such  as  the  day 
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of  sacrifices  to  the  dead  ;  of  the  Lemuria ; 
and  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  4th  before 
the  nones  of  October ;  the  6th  of  the 
ides  of  November;  the  nones  of  July, 
called  Caprotinae ;  the  4th  before  the 
nones  of  August,  on  account  of  the 
defeat  at  Cannse ;  and  the  ides  of 
March,  esteemed  unlucky  by  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  Caesar. 

In  addition  to  these,  were  days 
which  every  individual  considered  fortu¬ 
nate  or  unfortunate  for  himself.  Augus¬ 
tus  never  undertook  any  thing  of  impor¬ 
tance  on  the  day  of  the  nones.  Many 
historical  observations  have  contributed 
to  favour  these  superstitious  notions. 
Josephus  remarks,  that  the  temple  of 
Solomon  was  burnt  by  the  Babylonians 
on  the  8th  of  September,  and  was  a  se¬ 
cond  time  destroyed  on  the  same  day  by 
Titus.  Emilius  Protus  also  observes, 
that  Timoleon,  the  Corinthian,  gained 
most  of  his  victories  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth.  To  these  facts,  drawn  from 
ancient  history,  many  from  more  modern 
times  may  be  added.  It  is  said,  that 
most  of  the  successes  of  Charles  V.  occur¬ 
red  on  the  festival  of  St.  Matthew.  Henry 
III.  was  elected  king  of  Poland,  and  be¬ 
came  king  of  France  on  Whitsunday, 
which  was  also  his  birthday.  Pope  Sex¬ 
tus  V.  preferred  Wednesday  to  every  other 
in  the  week,  because  it  was  the  day  of  his 
birth,  of  his  promotion  to  the  cardinalate, 
of  his  election  to  the  papal  throne,  and  of 
his  coronation.  Louis  XIII.  asserted, 
that  Friday  was  always  a  favourable  day 
to  him.  Henry  VII.,  of  England,  was 
partial  to  Saturday,  on  which  most  of  the 
happy  events  of  his  life  had  taken  place. 
Oliver  Cromwell  always  considered  the 
3rd  of  September,  1650,  when  he  defeat¬ 
ed  the  Scotch  at  Dunbar ;  on  that  day, 
in  the  following  year,  he  gained  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Worcester,  but  on  the  3rd  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1658,  he  expired.  Though  this 
distinction  of  good  and  evil  days,  be  in 
reality  as  absurd  as  it  appears  to  be,  I 
much  doubt  if  it  be  yet  entirely  eiadi- 
cated.  When  it  is  considered  how  many 
things  concur  to  keep  up  an  error  of  this 
kind,  and  that  among  the  great  as  well  as 
with  the  vulgar,  opinions  as  puerile 
are  not  only  received,  but  even  made  a 
rule  of  action,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in 
every  age  and  in  every  country,  however 
civilized,  superstition  always  maintains 
its  influence,  though  it  may  occasionally 
vary  in  its  object  or  name.  The  human 
mind  alternately  wise  and  weak,  indis¬ 
criminately  adopts  error  and  truth. 
Romford,  H.  B.  A. 


«|>e  aaofoehst.  ' 

ANNE  OF  GEIEItSTEIN". 

[The  Literary  Gazette  of  Saturday  last 
enables  us  to  present  our  readers,  (almost 
entire)  the  following  Legend  respecting 
the  house  and  ancestry  of  the  heroine  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  forthcoming  Novel — 
Anne  of  Geierstein.  The  tale  is  entitled 
Donnerhugel’s  Narrative,  and  was  told 
by  a  remarkable  Swiss  to  the  English 
hero  of  the  Romance.] 

“  I  told  you,  (said  Rudolf)  that  the 
lords  of  Arnheim,  though  from  father  to 
son  they  were  notoriously  addicted  to  se¬ 
cret  studies,  were,  nevertheless,  like  the 
other  German  nobles,  followers  of  war 
and  the  chase.  This  was  peculiarly  the 
case  with  Anne’s  maternal  grandfather, 
Herman  of  Arnheim,  who  prided  himself 
on  possessing  a  splendid  stud  of  horse3, 
and  one  steed  in  particular,  the  noblest 
ever  known  in  these  circles  in  Germany. 
I  should  make  wild  work  were  I  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  description  of  such  an  animal, 
so  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  his 
colour  was  jet  black,  without  a  hair  of 
white,  either  on  his  face  or  feet.  For  this 
reason,  and  the  wildness  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion,  his  master  had  termed  him  Apol- 
lyon  ;  a  circumstance  which  was  secretly 
considered  as  tending  to  sanction  the  evil 
reports  which  touched  the  house  of  Arn¬ 
heim,  being,  it  was  said,  the  naming  of  a 
favourite  animal  after  a  foul  fiend. 

“  It  chanced,  one  November  day,  that 
the  baron  had  been  hunting  in  the  forest, 
and  did  not  reach  home  till  night-fall. 
There  were  no  guests  with  him,  for,  as  I 
hinted  to  you  before,  the  castle  of  Arn¬ 
heim  seldom  received  any  other  than 
those  from  whom  its  inhabitants  hoped  to 
gain  augmentation  of  knowledge.  The 
baron  was  seated  alone  in  his  hall,  illu¬ 
minated  with  cressets  and  torches.  His 
one  hand  held  a  volume  covered  with 
characters  unintelligible  to  all  save  him¬ 
self.  The  other  rested  on  the  marble 
table,  on  which  was  placed  a  flask  of  To¬ 
kay  wine.  A  page  stood  in  respectful 
attendance  near  the  bottom  of  the  large 
and  dim  apartment,  and  no  sound  was 
heard  save  that  of  the  night  wind,  when 
it  sighed  mournfully  through  the  rusty 
coats  of  mail,  and  waved  the  tattered  ban¬ 
ners  which  were  the  tapestry  of  the  feudal 
hall.  At  once  the  footstep  of  a  person 
was  heard  ascending  the  stairs  in  haste 
and  trepidation  ;  the  door  of  the  hall  was 
thrown  violently  open,  and,  terrified  to  a 
degree  of  ecstasy,  Caspar,  the  head  of  the 
baron’s  stable,  or  his  master  of  horse, 
stumbled  up  almost  to  the  foot  of  the 
table  at  which  his  lord  was  seated,  with 
the  exclamation  in  his  mouth—4  My 
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lord,  raj  lord,  a  fiend  is  in  the  stable  !’ 
‘  What  means  this  folly  ?’  said  the  baron, 
arising,  surprised  and  displeased  at  an  in¬ 
terruption  so  unusual.  4  Let  me  endure 
your  displeasure,’  said  Caspar,  4  if  I 

speak  not  truth  !  Apollyon - ’  Here 

he  paused.  4  Speak  out,  thou  frightened 
fool,’  said  the  baron  ;  4  is  my  horse  sick, 
or  injured  ?’  The  master  of  the  stalls 
again  gasped  forth  the  word  4  Apollyon  !’ 
‘  Say  on,’  said  the  baron  ;  4  were  Apol- 
lyon  in  presence  personally,  it  were  no¬ 
thing  to  shake  a  brave  man’s  mind.’ 
‘  The  devil,’  answered  the  master  of  the 
horse,  4  is  in  Apollyon’s  stall  !’  4  Fool!’ 
exclaimed  the  nobleman,  snatching  a 
torch  from  the  wall ;  4  what  is  it  that 
could  have  turned  thy  brain  in  such  silly 
fashion  ?’ 

44  As  he  spoke,  he  crossed  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  castle,  to  visit  the  stately 
range  of  stables,  where  fifty  gallant  steeds 
stood  in  rows,  on  each  side  of  the  ample 
hall.  At  the  side  of  each  stall  hung  the 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence  of  a  man- 
at-arms,  as  bright  as  constant  attention 
could  make  them,  together  with  the  buff- 
coat  which  for nved  the  trooper’s  under  gar¬ 
ment.  The  baron,  followed  by  one  or 
two  of  the  domestics,  who  had  assembled 
full  of  astonishment  at  the  unusual  alarm, 
hastened  up  betwixt  the  rows  of  steeds. 
As  he  approached  the  stall  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  horse,  which  was  the  uppermost 
of.  the  right-hand  row,  the  good  steed 
neither  neighed,  nor  shook  his  head,  nor 
stamped  with  his  foot,  nor  gave  the  usual 
signs  of  joy  at  his  lord’s  approach  ;  a 
faint  moaning,  as  if  he  implored  assist¬ 
ance,  was  the  only  acknowledgment  of  the 
baron’s  presence.  Sir  Herman  held  up 
the  torch,  and  discovered  that  there  was 
indeed  a  tall,  dark  figure  standing  in  the 
stall,  resting  his  hand  on  the  horse’3 
shoulder.  4  Who  art  thou  ?’  said  the 
baron,  4  and  what  dost  thou  here  ?’  4  I 
seek  refuge  and  hospitality,’  replied  the 
stranger  ;  4  and  I  conjure  thee  to  grant  it 
me,  by  the  shoulder  of  thy  horse,  and  by 
the  edge  of  thy  sword,  and  so  as  they  may 
never  fail  thee  when  thy  need  is  at  the 
utmost.’  4  Thou  art,  then,  a  brother  of 
the  Sacked  Fire,’  said  Baron  Herman  of 
Arnheim  ;  4  and  I  may  not  refuse  thee 
the  refuge  which  thou  requirest  of  me, 
after  the  ritual  of  the  Persian  Magi. 
From  whom,  and  for  what  length  of  time, 
dost  thou  crave  my  protection  ?’  4  From 
those,’  replied  the  stranger,  4  who  shall 
arrive  in  quest  of  me  before  the  morning 
cock  shall  crow,  and  for  the  full  space  of 
a  year  and  a  day  from  this  period.’  4  I 
may  not  refuse  thee,’  said  the  baron, 

4  consistently  with  my  oath  and  my  ho¬ 
nour.  For  a  year  and  a  day  I  will  be 


thy  pledge,  and  thou  shalt  share  with  me 
roof  and  chamber,  wine  and  food.  But 
thou,  too,  must  obey  the  law  of  Zoro¬ 
aster,  which,  as  it  says.  Let  the  stronger 
protect  the  weaker  brother,  says  also,  Let 
the  wiser  instruct  the  brother  who  hath 
less  knowledge.  I  am  the  stronger,  and 
thou  shalt  be  safe  under  my  protection  ; 
but  thou  art  the  wiser,  and  must  instruct 
me  in  the  more  secret  mysteries.’  4  You 
mock  your  servant,’  said  the  strange  vi¬ 
siter  ;  4  but  if  aught  is  known  to  Dannis- 
chemend  which  can  avail  Herman,  his 
instructions  shall  be  as  those  of  a  father 
to  a  son.’  4  Come  forth,  then,  from  thy 
place  of  refuge,’  said  the  Baron  of  Arn¬ 
heim  :  4  I  swear  to  thee  by  the  sacred  fire 
which  lives  without  terrestrial  fuel,  and 
by  the  fraternity  which  is  betwixt  us,  and 
by  the  shoulder  of  my  horse,  and  the 
edge  of  my  good  sword,  I  will  be  thy  war- 
rand  for  a  year  and  a  day,  if  so  far  my 
power  shall  extend.’ 

44  The  stranger  came  forth  accordingly; 
and  those  who  saw  the  singularity  of  his 
appearance,  scarce  wondered  at  the  fears 
of  Caspar,  the  stall-master,  when  he  found 
such  a  person  in  the  stable,  by  what  mode 
of  entrance  he  was  unable  to  conceive. 
When  he  reached  the  lighted  hall  to 
which  the  baron  conducted  him,  as  he 
would  have  done  a  welcome  and  honoured 
guest,  the  stranger  appeared  to  be  very 
tall,  and  of  a  dignified  aspect.  His  diess 
was  Asiatic,  being  a  long,  black  caftan, 
or  gown,  like  that  worn  joy  Armenians, 
and  a  lofty,  square  cap,  covered  with  the 
wool  0 f  Astracan  lambs.  Every  article 
of  the  dress  was  black,  which  gave  relief 
to  the  long,  white  beard  that  flowed  down 
over  his  bosom.  His  gown  was  fastened 
by  a  sash  of  black  silk  net-work,  in  which, 
instead  of  a  poniard,  or  sword,  was  stuck 
a  silver  case,  containing  writing  materials 
and  a  roll  of  parchment.  The  only  orna¬ 
ment  of  his  apparel  consisted  in  a  large 
ruby  of  uncommon  brilliancy,  which, 
when  he  approached  the  light,  seemed  to 
glow  with  such  liveliness,  as  if  the  gem 
itself  had  emitted  the  rays  which  it  only 
reflected  back.  To  the  offer  of  refresh¬ 
ment,  the  stranger  replied,  4  Baron,  I 
may  not  eat,  water  shall  not  moisten  my 
lips,  until  the  avenger  shall  have  passed 
by  the  threshold.’  The  baron  command¬ 
ed  the  lamps  to  be  trimmed  and  fresh 
torches  to  be  lighted,  and  sending  his 
whole  household  to  rest,  remained  sea.ted 
in  the  hall  along  with  the  stranger,  his 
suppliant.  At  midnight,  the  gates  of  the 
castle  were  shaken  as  by  a  whirlwind,  and 
a  voice,  as  if  of  a  herald,  was  heard  to 
demand  his  lawful  prisoner,  Dannische- 
mend,  the  son  of  Hali.  The  warder  then 
heard  a  lower  window  of  the  hall  thrown 
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open,  and  could  distinguish  his  master’s 
voice  addressing  the  person  who  had  thus 
summoned  the  castle.  But  the  night  was 
so  dark  that  he  might  not  see  the 
speakers,  and  the  language  which  they 
used  was  either  entirely  foreign,  or  so 
largely  interspersed  with  strange  words, 
that  he  could  not  understand  a  syllable 
which  they  said.  Scarce  five  minutes  had 
elapsed,  when  he  who  was  without,  again 
elevated  his  voice  as  before,  and  said  in 
German,  4  For  a  year  and  a  day,  then,  I 
forbear  my  forfeiture ; — but  coming  for 
it  when  that  time  shall  elapse,  I  come  for 
my  right,  and  will  no  longer  be  with¬ 
stood.’ 

44  From  that  period  Dannischemend,  the 
Persian,  was  a  constant  guest  at  the  castle 
of  Arnheim,  and,  indeed,  never  for  any 
purpose  crossed  the  drawbridge.  His 
amusements,  or  studies,  seemed  centred 
in  the  library  of  the  castle,  and  in  the  la¬ 
boratory,  where  the  baron  sometimes  toil¬ 
ed  in  conjunction  with  him  for  many 
hours  together.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
castle  could  find  no  fault  in  the  Magus,  ox 
Persian,  excepting  his  apparently  dispen¬ 
sing  with  the  ordinances  of  religion,  since 
he  neither  went  to  mass  nor  confession, 
nor  attended  upon  other  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies.  It  was  observed  that  Dannische¬ 
mend  was  rigid  in  paying  his  devotions, 
by  prostrating  himself  in  the  first  rays  of 
the  rising  sun,  and  that  he  constructed  a 
silver  lamp  of  the  most  beautiful  propor¬ 
tions,  which  he  placed  on  a  pedestal  re¬ 
presenting  a  truncated  column  of  marble, 
having  its  base  sculptured  with  hierogly- 
phical  imagery.  With  what  essences  he 
fed  this  flame  was  unknown  to  all,  unless 
perhaps  to  the  baron  ;  but  the  flame  was 
more  steady,  pure,  and  lustrous,  than  any 
which  was  ever  seen,  excepting  the  sun 
of  heaven  itself,  and  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  Dannischemend  made  it  an 
object  of  worship  in  the  absence  of  that 
blessed  luminary.  Nothing  else  was  ob¬ 
served  of  him,  unless  that  his  morals 
seemed  severe,  his  gravity  extreme,  his 
general  mode  of  life  very  temperate,  and 
his  fasts  and  vigils  of  frequent  recurrence. 
Except  on  particular  occasions,  he  spoke 
to  no  one  of  the  castle  but  the  baron. 

44  Winter  was  succeeded  by  spring,  sum¬ 
mer  brought  her  flowers,  and  autumn  her 
fruits,  which  ripened  and  were  fading, 
when  a  foot-page,  who  sometimes  attend¬ 
ed  them  in  the  laboratory  to  render  ma¬ 
nual  assistance  when  required,  heard  the 
Persian  say  to  the  Baron  of  Arnheim, 
4  You  will  do  well,  my  son,  to  mark  my 
words  ;  for  my  lessons  to  you  are  drawing 
to  an  end,  and  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
which  can  longer  postpone  my  fate.’ 
4  Alas,  my  master!’  said  tile  baron, 


4  and  must  I  then  lose  the  benefit  of  your 
direction,  just  when  your  guiding  hand 
becomes  necessary  to  place  me  on  the 
very  pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  wisdom  ?’ 
4  Be  not  discouraged,  my  son,’  answered 
the  sage ;  4 1  will  bequeath  the  task  of 
perfecting  you  in  your  studies  to  my 
daughter,  who  will  come  hither  on  pur¬ 
pose.  But  remember,  if  you  value  the 
permanence  of  your  family,  look  not  upon 
her  as  aught  else  than  a  helpmate  in  your 
studies;  for  if  you  forget  the  instructress 
in  the  beauty  of  the  maiden,  you  will  be 
buried  with  your  sword  and  your  shield, 
as  the  last  male  of  your  house  ;  and  far¬ 
ther  evil,  believe  me,  will  arise  ;  for  such 
alliances  never  come  to  a  happy  issue,  of 
which  my  own  is  an  example. — But, 
hush,  we  are  observed.’  The  household 
of  the  castle  of  Arnheim  having  but  few 
things  to  interest  them,  were  the  more 
eager  observers  of  those  which  came  under 
their  notice  ;  and  when  the  termination 
of  the  period  when  the  Persian  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  shelter  in  the  castle  bega’n  to  ap¬ 
proach,  some  of  the  inmates,  under  vari¬ 
ous  pretexts,  but  which  resolved  into  every 
terror,  absconded, — while  others  held 
themselves  in  expectation  of  some  strik¬ 
ing  and  terrible  catastrophe.  None  such, 
however,  took  place ;  and,  on  the  ex¬ 
pected  anniversary,  long  ere  the  witching 
hour  of  midnight,  Dannischemend  termi¬ 
nated  his  visit  in  the  castle  of  Arnheim, 
by  riding  away  from  the  gate  in  the  guise 
of  an  ordinary  traveller. 

44  The  baron  had  meantime  taken  leave 
of  his  tutor  with  many  marks  of  regret, 
and  some  which  amounted  even  to  sorrow. 
The  sage  Persian  comforted  him  by  a 
long  whisper,  of  which  the  last  part  only 
was  heard,  4  By  the  first  beam  of  sun¬ 
shine  she  will  be  with  you.  Be  kind  to 
her,  but  not  over  kind.’  He  then  depart¬ 
ed,  and  was  never  again  seen  or  heard  of 
in  the  vicinity  of  Arnheim.  The  baron 
was  observed  during  all  the  day  after  the 
departure  of  the  stranger  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  melancholy.  At  dawn  of  the  ensu¬ 
ing  morning,  Sir  Herman  summoned  his 
page;  and  having  performed  his  toilet, 
he  waited  till  the  sun  had  just  appeared 
above  the  horizon,  and,  taking  from  the 
table  the  key  of  the  laboratory,  which  the 
page  believed  must  have  lain  there  all 
night,  he  walked  thither,  followed  by  his 
attendant.  At  the  door  the  baron  made 
a  pause,  and  seemed  at  one  time  to  doubt 
whether  he  should  not  send  away  the 
page,  at  another  to  hesitate  whether  he 
should  open  the  door,  as  one  might  do 
who  expected  some  strange  sight  within. 
He  pulled  up  resolution,  however,  turned 
the  key,  threw  the  door  open,  and  enter¬ 
ed.  The  page  followed  close  behind  his 
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master,  and  was  astonished  to  the  point  of 
extreme  terror  at  what  he  beheld,  al¬ 
though  the  sight,  however  extraordinary, 
had  in  it  nothing  save  what  was  agreeable 
and  lovely.  The  silver  lamp  was  extin¬ 
guished,  or  removed  from  its  pedestal, 
where  stood  in  place  of  it  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  female  figure  in  the  Persian  costume, 
in  which  the  colour  of  pink  predominat¬ 
ed.  But  she  wore  no  turban,  or  head¬ 
dress  of  any  kind,  saving  a  blue  riband 
drawn  through  her  auburn  hair  and  secur¬ 
ed  by  a  gold  clasp,  the  outer  side  of  which 
was  ornamented  by  a  superb  opal,  which, 
amid  the  changing  lights  peculiar  to  that 
gem,  displayed  a  slight  tinge  of  red,  like 
a  spark  of  fire.  The  figure  of  this  young 
person  was  rather  under  the  middle  size, 
but  perfectly  well  formed ;  the  eastern 
dress,  with  the  wide  trousers  gathered 
round  the  ankles,  made  visible  the  small¬ 
est  and  most  beautiful  feet  which  had  ever 
been  seen,  while  hands  and  arms  of  the 
most  perfect  symmetry  were  partly  seen 
from  under  the  folds  of  the  robe.  The 
little  lady’s  countenance  was  of  a  lively 
and  expressive  character,  in  which  spirit 
and  wit  seemed  to  predominate  ;  and  the 
quick,  dark  eye,  with  its  beautifully 
formed  eyebrow,  seemed  to  presage  the 
arch  remark,  to  which  the  rosy  and  half- 
smiling  lip  appeared  ready  to  give  utter¬ 
ance.  The  pedestal  on  which  she  stood, 
cr  rather  was  perched,  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  unsafe  had  any  figure  heavier  than 
her  own  been  placed  there.  But,  how¬ 
ever  she  had  been  transported  thither,  she 
seemed  to  rest  on  it  as  lightly  and  safely 
as  a  linnet,  when  it  has  dropped  from  the 
sky  on  the  tendril  of  a  rose-bud.  The 
first  beam  of  the  rising  sun,  falling 
through  a  window  directly  opposite  to 
the  pedestal,  increased  the  effect  of  this 
beautiful  figure,  which  remained  as  mo¬ 
tionless  as  if  it  had  been  carved  in  mar¬ 
ble.  She  only  expressed  her  sense  of  the 
Baron  of  Arnheim's  presence  by  some¬ 
thing  of  a  quicker  respiration,  and  a  deep 
blush,  accompanied  by  a  slight  smile. 

w  The  Baron  of  Arnheim,  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  stood  without  breath  or  motion. 
At  once,  however,  he  seemed  to  recollect 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  welcome  the  fair 
stranger  to  his  castle,  and  to  relieve  her 
from  her  precarious  situation.  He  step¬ 
ped  forward  accordingly  with  the  words 
of  welcome  on  his  tongue,  and  was  ex¬ 
tending  his  arms  to  lift  her  from  the 
pedestal,  which  was  nearly  six  feet  high  ; 
but  the  light  and  active  stranger  merely 
accepted  the  support  of  his  hand,  and  de¬ 
scended  on  the  floor  as  light  and  as  safe 
as  if  she  had  been  formed  of  gossamer. 
It  was,  indeed,  only  by  the  momentary 
pressure  of  her  little  hand,  that  the  Baron 


of  Arnheim  was  made  sensible  that  he 
had  to  do  with  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood. 
4  I  am  come  as  I  have  been  commanded,’ 
she  said,  looking  around  her  :  4  you  must 
expect  a  strict  and  diligent  mistress,  and 
1  hope  for  the  credit  of  an  attentive  pu¬ 
pil.’  After  the  arrival  of  this  singular 
and  interesting  being  in  the  castle  of 
Arnheim,  various  alterations  took  place 
within  the  interior  of  the  household.  A 
lady  of  high  rank  and  small  fortune,  the 
respectable  widow  of  a  count  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  who  was  the  baron’s  blood  relation, 
received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to 
preside  over  her  kinsman’s  domestic  af¬ 
fairs,  and  remove,  by  her  countenance, 
any  suspicions  which  might  arise  from 
the  presence  of  Hermione,  as  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Persian  was  generally  called.  The 
countess  Waldstetten  carried  her  complai¬ 
sance  so  fat,  as  to  be  present  on  almost 
all  occasions,  whether  in  the  laboratory 
or  library,  when  the  Baron  of  Arnheim 
received  lessons  from,  or  pursued  studies 
with,  the  young  and  lovely  tutor,  who 
had  been  thus  strangely  substituted  for 
the  aged  Magus.  If  this  lady’s  report 
was  to  be  trusted,  their  pursuits  were  of  a 
most  extraordinary  nature,  and  the  results 
which  she  sometimes  witnessed  were  such 
as  to  create  fear  as  well  as  surprise.  But 
she  accordingly  vindicated  them  from 
practising  unlawful  arts,  or  overstepping 
the  boundaries  of  natural  science.  A  bet¬ 
ter  judge  of  such  matters,  the  Bishop  of 
Bamberg  himself,  made  a  visit  to  Arn¬ 
heim,  on  purpose  to  witness  the  wisdom 
of  which  so  much  was  reported  through 
the  whole  Rhine  country.  He  conversed 
with  Hermione,  and  found  her  deeply 
impressed  with  the  truths  of  religion,  and 
so  perfectly  acquainted  with  its  doctrines, 
that  he  compared  her  to  a  doctor  of  theo¬ 
logy  in  the  dress  of  an  Eastern  dancing- 
girl.  When  asked  regarding  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  languages  and  science,  he  an¬ 
swered  that  he  had  been  attracted  to  Arn¬ 
heim  by  the  most  extravagant  reports  on 
these  points,  but  that  he  must  return  con¬ 
fessing  4  the  half  thereof  had  not  been 
told  unto  him.’ 

44  Meantime  a  marked  alteration  began 
to  take  place  in  the  interviews  between 
the  lovely  tutor  and  her  pupil.  These 
were  conducted  with  the  same  caution  as 
before,  and  never,  so  far  as  could  be  ob¬ 
served,  took  place  without  the  presence  of 
the  countess  of  Waldstetten,  or  some 
other  third  person  of  respectability.  But 
the  scenes  of  these  meetings  were  no  lon¬ 
ger  the  scholar’s  library,  or  the  chemist’s 
laboratory ; — the  gardens,  the  groves, 
were  resorted  to  for  amusement,  and  par¬ 
ties  of  hunting  and  fishing,  with  evenings 
spent  in  the  dance,  seemed  to  announce 
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that  the  studies  of  wisdom  were  for  a 
time  abandoned  for  the  pursuits  of  plea¬ 
sure.  It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  the 
meaning  of  this  ;  the  Baron  of  Arnheim 
and  his  fair  guest,  speaking  a  language 
different  from  all  others,  could  enjoy 
their  private  conversation,  even  amid  all 
the  tumult  of  gaiety  around  them  ;  and 
no  one  was  surprised  to  hear  it  formally 
announced,  after  a  few  weeks  of  gaiety, 
that  the  fair  Persian  was  to  be  wedded  to 
the  Baron  of  Arnheim. 

4t  The  manners  of  this  fascinating  young 
person  were  so  pleasing,  her  conversation 
so  animated,  her  wit  so  keen,  yet  so  well 
tempered  with  good  nature  and  modesty, 
that,  notwithstanding  her  unknown  ori¬ 
gin,  her  high  fortune  attracted  less  envy 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  case 
so  singular.  Above  all,  her  generosity 
amazed  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  the 
young  persons  who  approached  her. 
These  good  qualities,  her  liberality  above 
all,  together  with  a  simplicity  of  thought 
and  character,  which  formed  a  beautiful 
contrast  to  the  depth  of  acquired  know¬ 
ledge  which  she  was  well-known  to  pos¬ 
sess, — these,  and  her  total  want  of  osten¬ 
tation,  made  her  superiority  be  pardoned 
among  her  companions.  Still  there  was 
notice  taken  of  some  peculiarities,  exag¬ 
gerated  perhaps  by  envy,  which  seemed 
to  draw  a  mystical  distinction  between 
the  beautiful  Hermione  and  the  mere 
mortals  with  whom  she  lived  and  con¬ 
versed.  In  the  merry  dance  she  was  so 
unrivalled  in  lightness  and  agility,  that 
her  performance  seemed  that  of  an  aerial 
being.  She  could,  without  suffering 
from  her  exertion,  continue  the  pleasure 
till  she  had  tired  out  the  most  active  re¬ 
vellers  ;  .  and  even  the  young  Duke  of 
Hochspringen,  who  was  reckoned  the 
most  indefatigable  at  that  exercise  in 
Germany,  having  been  her  partner  for 
half  an  hour,  was  compelled  to  break  off 
the  dance  and  throw  himself,  totally  ex¬ 
hausted,  on  a  couch,  exclaiming  he  had 
been  dancing  not  with  a  woman,  but  with 
an  ignis  fatuus.  Other  whispers  averred, 
that  while  she  played  with  her  young 
companions  in  the  labyrinth  and  mazes  of 
the  castle  gardens  at  hide-and-seek,  or  si¬ 
milar  games  of  activity,  she  became  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  same  supernatural  alert¬ 
ness  which  was  supposed  to  inspire  her  in 
the  dance.  She  appeared  amongst  her 
companions,  and  vanished  from  them 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which  was  in¬ 
conceivable  ;  and  hedges,  treillage,  or 
such  like  obstructions,  were  surmounted 
by  her  in  a  manner  which  the  most  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  could  not  detect ;  for,  after  be¬ 
ing  observed  on  the  other  side  of  the  bar¬ 
rier  at  one  instant,  in  another  she  was 


beheld  close  beside  the  spectator.  In 
such  moments,  when  her  eyes  sparkled, 
her  cheeks  reddened,  and  her  whole  frame 
became  animated,  it  was  pretended  that 
the  opal  clasp  amid  her  tresses,  the  orna¬ 
ment  which  she  never  laid  aside,  shot 
forth  the  little  spark,  or  tongue  of  flame, 
which  it  always  displayed,  with  an  in¬ 
creased  vivacity.  In  the  same  manner, 
if  in  the  twilight  hall  the  conversation  of 
Hermione  became  unusually  animated,  it 
was  believed  that  the  jewel  became  bril¬ 
liant,  and  even  displayed  a  twinkling  and 
flashing  gleam  which  seemed  to  be  emit- 
ed  by  the  gem  itself,  and  not  produced 
in  the  usual  manner,  by  the  reflection  of 
some  external  light.  Her  maidens  were 
also  heard  to  surmise,  that  when  their 
mistress  was  agitated  by  any  hasty  or 
brief  resentment  (the  only  weakness  of 
temper  which  she  was  ever  observed  to 
display,)  they  could  observe  dark-red 
sparks  flash  from  the  mystic  brooch,  as 
if  it  sympathized  with  the  wearer’s  emo¬ 
tions.  The  women  who  attended  on  her 
toilette  farther  reported,  that  this  gem 
was  never  removed  but  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  the  baroness’  hair  was  combed 
out ;  that  she  was  unusually  pensive  and 
srlent  during  the  time  it  was  laid  aside, 
and  particularly  apprehensive  when  any 
liquid  was  brought  near  it.  Even  in  the 
use  of  holy  water  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  she  was  observed  to  omit  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead,  for 
fear,  it  was  supposed,  of  the  water 
touching  the  valued  jewel. 

“  These  singular  reports  did  not  prevent 
the  marriage  of  the  Baron  of  Arnheim 
from  proceeding  as  had  been  arranged. 
In  the  course  of  twelve  months  the  lovely 
baroness  presented  her  husband  with  a 
daughter,  which  was  to  be  christened 
Sibylla,  after  the  count’s  mother.  As 
the  health  of  the  child  was  excellent,  the 
ceremony  was  postponed  till  the  recovery 
of  the  mother  from  her  confinement ; 
many  were  invited  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  castle  was  thronged 
with  company.  It  happened  that  amongst 
the  guests  was  an  old  lady,  notorious  for 
playing  in  private  society  the  part  of  a 
malicious  fairy  in  a  minstrel’s  tale.  This 
was  the  Baroness  of  Steinfeldt,  famous 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  her  insatiable 
curiosity  and  overweening  pride.  She 
had  not  been  many  days  in  the  castle, 
ere,  by  the  aid  of  a  female  attendant, 
Who  acted  as  an  inte-lligencer,  she  had 
made  herself  mistress  of  all  that  was 
heard,  said,  or  suspected,  concerning  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Baroness  Hermione. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  christening,  while  the 
whole  company  were  assembled  in  the 
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hall,  and  waiting  till  the  baroness  should 
appear,  to  pass  with  them  to  the  chapel, 
that  there  arose  between  the  censorious 
and  haughty  dame  whom  we  have  just 
mentioned,  and  the  Countess  Waldstettin, 
a  violent  discussion  concerning  some  point 
of  disputed  precedence.  It  was  referred 
to  the  Baron  von  Arnheim,  who  decided 
in  favour  of  the  countess.  Madame  de 
Steinfeldt  instantly  ordered  her  palfrey  to 
be  prepared,  and  her  attendants  to  mount. 
‘  I  leave  this  place,’  said  she,  ‘which  a 
good  Christian  ought  never  to  have  enter¬ 
ed  ;  I  leave  a  house  of  which  the  master 
is  a  sorcerer,  the  mistress  a  demon  who 
dares  not  cross  her  brow  with  holy  water, 
and  their  trencher  companion  one  who  for 
a  wretched  pittance  is  willing  to  act  as 
match-maker  between  a  wizard  and  an  in¬ 
carnate  fiend  !’  She  then  departed,  with 
rage  in  her  countenance,  and  spite  in  her 
heart.  The  Baron  of  Arnheim  then 
stepped  forward,  and  demanded  of  the 
knights  and  gentlemen  around,  if  there 
were  any  among  them  who  would  dare  to 
make  good  with  his  sword  the  infamous 
falsehoods  thrown  upon  himself,  his 
spouse,  and  his  kinswoman.  There  was 
a  general  answer,  utterly  refusing  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Baroness  of  Steinfeldt’s  words 
in  so  bad  a  cause,  and  universally  testi- 
fying  the  belief  of  the  company  that  she 
spoke  in  the  spirit  of  calumny  and  false¬ 
hood.  4  Then  let  that  lie  'fall  to  the 
ground  which  no  man  of  courage  will 
hold  up,’  said  the  Baron  of  Arnheim  ; 

‘  only,  all  who  are  here  this  morning 
shall  be  satisfied  whether  the  Baroness 
Hermione  doth  or  doth  not  share  the  rites 
of  Christianity.’  The  Countess  of 
Waldstetten  made  anxious  signs  to  him 
while  he  spoke  thus  ;  and  when  the  crowd 
permitted  her  to  approach  near  him,  she 
was  heard  to  whisper, — 4  O,  be  not  rash  ! 
try  no  experiment !  there  is  something 
mysterious  about  that  opal  talisman  ;  be 
prudent,  and  let  the  matter  pass  by.’ 
Tne  baron,  who  was  in  a  more  towering 
passion  than  well  became  the  wisdom  to 
which  he  made  pretence,  said,  4  Are  you, 
too,  such  a  fool  ?’  and  retained  his  pur¬ 
pose. 

44  The  Baroness  of  Arnheim  at  this 
moment  entered  the  hall,  looking  just  so 
pale  from  her  late  confinement  as  to  ren¬ 
der  her  lovely  countenance  more  interest¬ 
ing,  if  less  animated,  than  usual.  Hav¬ 
ing  paid  her  compliments  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  company,  she  was  beginning  to 
inquire  why  Madame  de  Steinfeldt  was 
not  present,  when  her  husband  made  the 
signal  for  the  company  to  move  forward 
to  the  chapel,  and  lent  the  baroness  his 
arm  to  bring  up  the  rear.  The  chapel 
was  nearly  filled  by  the  splendid  com¬ 
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pany,  and  all  eyes  were  bent  on  their 
host  and  hostess  as  they  entered  the  place 
of  devotion  immediately  after  four  young 
ladies,  who  supported  the  infant  babe  in 
a  light  and  beautiful  litter.  As  they 
passed  the  threshold,  the  baron  dipt  his 
finger  in  the  font-stone  and  offered  holy- 
water  to  his  lady,  who  accepted  it,  as 
usual,  by  touching  his  finger  with  her 
own.  But  then,  as  if  to  confute  the  ca¬ 
lumnies  of  the  malevolent  lady  of  Stein- 
feldt,  with  an  air  of  sportive  familiarity 
which  was  rather  unwarranted  by  the 
time  and  place,  he  flirted  on  her  beautiful 
forehead  a  drop  or  two  of  the  moisture 
which  remained  on  his  own  hand.  The 
opal,  on  which  one  of  these  drops  had 
lighted,  shot  out  a  brilliant  spark  like  a 
falling  star,  and  became  the  instant  after¬ 
wards  lightless  and  colourless  as  a  com¬ 
mon  pebble,  while  the  beautiful  baroness 
sunk  on  the  floor  of  the  chapel  with  a 
deep  sigh  of  pain.  All  crowded  around 
her  in  dismay.  The  unfortunate  Hermione 
was  raised  from  the  ground  and  conveyed 
to  her  chamber ;  and  so  much  did  her 
countenance  and  pulse  alter  within  the 
short  time  necessary  to  do  this,  that  those 
who  looked  upon  her  pronounced  her  a 
dying  woman.  She  was  no  sooner  in  her 
own  apartment  than  she  requested  to  be 
left  alone  with  her  husband.  He  remain¬ 
ed  an  hour  in  the  room,  and  when  he 
came  out  he  locked  and  double  locked  the 
door  behind  him.  He  then  betook  him¬ 
self  to  the  chapel,  and  remained  there  for 
an  hour  or  more,  prostrated  before  the 
altar.  In  the  meantime  most  of  the 
guests  had  dispersed  in  dismay  ;  though 
some  abode  out  of  courtesy  or  curiosity. 
There  was  a  general  sense  of  impropriety 
in  suffering  the  door  of  the  sick  lady’s 
apartment  to  remain  locked  ;  but,  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  whole  circumstances  of  her  ill¬ 
ness,  it  was  some  time  ere  any  one  dared 
disturb  the  devotions  of  the  baron.  At 
length  medical  aid  arrived,  and  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Waldstetten  took  upon  her  to  de¬ 
mand  the  key.  She  spoke  more  than 
once  to  a  man  who  seemed  incapable  of 
hearing,  at  least  of  understanding,  what 
she  said.  At  length  he  gave  her  the 
key,  and  added  sternly,  as  he  did  so, 
that  all  aid  was  unavailing,  and  that  it 
was  his  pleasure  that  all  strangers  should 
leave  the  castle.  There  were  few  who 
were  inclined  to  stay ;  when  upon  open¬ 
ing  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  the 
baroness  had  been  deposited  little  more 
than  two  hours  before,  no  traces  of  her 
could  be  discovered,  unless  that  there 
was  about  a  handful  of  light  grey  ashes 
like  such  as  might  have  been  produced 
by  burning  fine  paper,  found  on  the  bed 
where  she  had  been  laid.  A  solemn  fu- 
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neral  was  nevertheless  performed,  with 
masses  and  all  other  spiritual  rites,  for 
the  soul  of  the  high  and  noble  Lady 
Hermione  of  Arnheim ;  and  it  was  ex¬ 
actly  on  that  same  day  three  years  that 
the  baron  himself  was  laid  in  the  grave 
of  the  same  chapel  of  Arnheim,  with 
sword,  shield,  and  helmet,  as  the  last 
male  of  his  family.” 

® fie  ®opogvapfiev. 

SAWSTON  HALL.* 

Huge  lialls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers 
join’d 

By  no  quite  lawful  marriasre  of  the  arts, 

Might  shock  a  connoisseur ;  but  when  combin’d 
Form'd  a  whole,  which,  irregular  in  parts, 

Yet  left  a  grand  impression  on  the  mind 
At  least,  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their 
hearts. 

We  gaze  upon  a  giant  for  his  stature, 

Nor  judge  at  first,  if  all  be  true  to  nature. 

Bykon. 

Quoting  from  the  same  poem,  we  may 
truly  say  of  Sawston  Hall,  Cambridge¬ 
shire — “  The  mansion’s  self  is  vast  and 
venerable,” — for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  architectural  relics  of  the  u  elder 
time,”  which  at  present  exists  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  house,  a  large,  old,  substan¬ 
tial  mansion,  built  partly,  as  says  the  tra¬ 
dition,  from  the  walls  of  Cambridge 
Castle,  has  been  the  property  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  family  of  Huddleston,  for 
some  centuries  ;  and  assuming  its  pre¬ 
sent  appearance  early  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  has,  with  only  the  trifling 
alterations  incidental  to  necessary  repairs, 
retained  it ;  for  the  Huddlestons,  inhabit¬ 
ing  Sawston  Hall,  and  residing  there  in 
each  generation,  highly  respected  as 
country  gentlemen,  either  from  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  some  of  the  family,  or  from 
a  taste  for  old  associations,  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  altering  it.  As  the  manor 
house,  it  stands  near  the  church ;  the 
baronial  chiefs  who  were  always  lords  of 
the  manor,  frequently  building,  if  seldom 
patronizing,  their  village  churches. 

The  mansion  is  a  large,  square  build¬ 
ing,  situated  in  a  garden,  wherein  may 
be  observed  the  remains  of  aggera ,  a 
moat,  terrace,  &c. ;  a  river  so  shallow 
that  it  might  be  easily  forded,  flows  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  serves  as  one 
boundary  to  this  garden.  In  the  very 
small  inner  court,  stands  a  tower,  enclos¬ 
ing  a  spiral  staircase,  which  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  house ;  the  whole  length  of  the 
southern  front  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  gal- 

*  The  above  brief  account  of  a  veritable 
old  English  Manor  House,  transcribed  from  a 
few  rough  notes,  taken  at  the  period  of  personal 
observation,  is  now  supplied  by  the  writer  as  an 
article  entitled  “  The  Siege  of  Sawston,”  ap¬ 
pears  this  month,  in  that  clever  and  amusing 
work  The  United  Service  Journal . 


lery,  and  the  dormitories  upon  this  floor, 
which  communicate  with  each  other,  are 
hung  with  old  tapestry.  The  principal 
entrance  is  through  a  porch  and  door, 
which  opens  immediately  into  the  baro¬ 
nial  hall,  a  curious  place  certainly,  but 
slightly  differing  in  arrangement  and  ap¬ 
pearance  from  what  we  had  previously 
seen  at  Arundel  Castle,  Haddon  Hall, 
and  several  colleges.  The  oriel  window, 
instead  of  its  usual  place  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  was  situated  on  one  side, 
very  near  the  corner  ;  in  the  recess  form¬ 
ed  by  it,  stood  the  baron’s  table,  not  as 
we  had  anticipated  upon  a  dais,  but  at 
least  so  veiled  from  the  vulgar  gaze  of  the 
retainers  who  feasted  at  a  separate  board 
in  the  apartment,  that  it  answered  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  ranks  equally 
well.  The  hall  is  paved  with  red  brick, 
and  has  a  large,  open  fire-place,  intimat¬ 
ing  well  the  hospitable  spirit  of  former 
days ;  its  panels,  curiously  carved,  are 
painted  white  and  brown ;  the  latter  in 
imitation  of  walnut  wood,  is  probably  a 
mere  coating  of  paint  drawn  over  the  ori¬ 
ginal  panels  of  that  material,  to  ensure 
their  preservation.  Here  too  are  the  arms 
of  the  family  emblazoned,  in  which  may 
be  observed  the  lion  of  Britain  and  Fleur- 
de-lis  of  France,  the  Huddlestons  being 
descended  from,  or  united  to,  the  royal 
line  of  each  nation. 

There  is,  near  the  hall,  an  ancient  re¬ 
fectory,  or  dining-room,  shut  up,  and  in 
so  dangerous  a  state  as  to  require  to  be 
filled  with  props  to  support  its  ceiling. 
The  grand  staircase,  which  is  of  oak,  and 
coeval  with  the  building,  leads  to  the  gal¬ 
lery,  in  which  are  situated  the  principal 
sleeping-rooms,  distinguished  as  the  green, 
blue,  red  chambers,  &c.,  according  to  the 
predominant  colours  of  the  ancient  and 
faded  tapestry  with  which  they  are  hung; 
nor  would  the  old  manor-house  deserve 
the  name  of  such,  was  there  not  in  one.  of 
these  a  concealed  door  behind  the  arras, 
and  in  another,  the  report  at  least  of  a 
ghost.  A  narrow  door,  near  the  end  of 
the  gallery,  opens  immediately  upon  an 
old  and  narrow  staircase,  the  ascent  to 
that  chapel  in  the  very  roof  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  was  contrived  and  fitted  up  for  the 
secret  advantage  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
proprietors  of  Sawrston ;  this  chamber,  for 
it  is  nothing  more,  is  certainly  little  cal¬ 
culated  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  spec¬ 
tator  with  an  idea  of  the  splendour  of 
Catholic  worship;  we  approached  it  by  a 
narrow  decaying  staircase,  stepped  over 
bare  rafters,  and  were  scarcely  able  to 
pilot  ourselves  securely  by  the  faint  glim¬ 
merings  of  day-light,  streaming  through 
the  chinks  in  the  tiling  overhead.  Upon 
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the  opening  of  the  chapel  door,  however, 
a  full  tide  of  light  greeted  us,  admitted 
by  a  dormer  window,  and  this  displayed 
an  apartment,  known  by  its  altar  and 
benches  to  be  appropriated  to  sacred  pur¬ 
poses,  the  sole  decorations  of  whose  plain 
white-washed  walls  were  some  few  en¬ 
gravings  of  madonnas,  saints,  and  holy 
families,  &c.,  chiefly  French,  and  not 
particularly  beautiful  or  valuable. 

On  returning  from  the  chapel  we  were 
shown  an  ingenious  hiding-place  for  the 
priest  in  troublous  times :  a  cell  covered 
by  a  trap-door  in  the  staircase,  and  just 
large  enough  to  contain  one  person,  a 
small  table,  and  a  stool ;  whilst  a  loop¬ 
hole  in  the  wall  admitted  an  apology  for 
light  and  air.  Of  heir-looms,  there  are 
at  Sawston  Hall,  plenty  of  curious  old 
pictures  and  engravings,  books,  missals, 
a  real  relic  of  chivalry,  (light,  well-pois¬ 
ed,  and  made  of  the  true  lance-wood,)  a 
tilting  lance ;  Queen  Mary’s  bed,  and 
her  pincushion  ;  and  a  singular  glass  wa¬ 
ter-jug,  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  which,  when  the  present  proprietor 
of  Sawston  took  possession  of  his  inherit¬ 
ance,  had  been  laid  up  for  seventy  years ; 
it  is  now,  we  believe,  oft  the  superannu¬ 
ated  list,  and  sees  daily  service.  We  have 
only  space  briefly  to  allude  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion,  which,  sketched  at  length  in  the  va¬ 
luable  periodical  to  which  we  have  refer¬ 
red  our  readers,  induced  us  to  supply  the 
present  illustrative  account.  The  Princess 
Mary  fleeing  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
heads  of  the  Protestant  party,  was  enter¬ 
tained  and  lodged  for  a  night  by  Sir  John 
Huddleston,  of  Sawston.  The  hall  was 
in  consequence  besieged  by  an  immense 
mob  from  Cambridge,  fired,  and  nearly 
destroyed ;  Mary  and  her  host  with  diffi¬ 
culty  escaped,  (she  disguised  as  a  market- 
woman,)  and  as  queen,  she  rebuilt  Saw¬ 
ston  with  the  stones  of  Cambridge  Castle. 

M^  L.  B. 
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CHINESE  CITIES. 

( For  the  Mirror ) 

The  cities  of  China  are  generally  of  a 
square  form,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls, 
having  projecting  towers  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  and  are  usually  encompassed  by  a 
ditch,  either  dry  or  full  of  water.  Dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  streets  and  squares, 
or  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal 
gates,  are  round,  hexagonal  or  octagonal 
towers,  of  various  heights,  triumphal 
arches,  beautiful  temples  dedicated  to 
idols,  and  monuments  erected  in  honour 
of  those  who  have  rendered  important 
services  to  the  nation,  or  the  people  ;  and 
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lastly  some  public  buildings  more  re¬ 
markable  for  extent  than  magnificence. 

The  squares  are  large,  the  streets  long 
and  of  different  breadths,  the  houses 
have,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  ground 
floor,  and  rarely  exceed  one  story.  The 
shops  are  varnished,  and  ornamented  with 
silk  and  porcelain.  Before  each  door  is 
fixed  a  painted  and  gilded  board,  seven 
or  eight  feet  high,  supported  on  a  pedes¬ 
tal,  and  having  inscribed  on  it  three 
large  characters  chosen  by  the  merchant 
for  the  sign  of  his  shop,  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  others.  To  these  are  often  add¬ 
ed  a  list  of  the  articles  to  be  disposed  of, 
and  the  name  of  the  seller.  Under  all, 
conspicuous  for  their  size,  are  the  cha¬ 
racters  “  Pou-Hou ,”  (no  cheating  here.) 

G.  L.  S. 


FIGS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Figs  have,  from  the  earliest  times,  been 
reckoned  among  the  delights  of  the  pa¬ 
late.  Shaphan  the  scribe,  who  made  for 
the  use  of  the  young  king  Josiah,  that 
compendium  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
is  called  Deuteronomy,  enumerates  among 
the  praises  of  his  country,  that  it  was  a 
land  of  figs. 

The  Athenians  valued  figs  at  least  as 
highly  as  the  Jews.  Alexis  called  figs 
a  u  a  food  for  the  gods.”  Pausanias  says, 
that  the  Athenian  Phytalus  was  rewarded 
by  Ceres,  for  his  hospitality,  with  the  gift 
of  the  first  fig  tree.  Some  foreign  guest, 
no  doubt,  transmitted  to  him  the  plant, 
which  he  introduced  into  Attica.  It  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  there,  that  Uthanaeus 
brings  forward  Lynceus  and  Antiphones, 
vaunLing  the  figs  of  Attica  as  the  best  on 
earth.  Horapollo,  or  rather  his  com¬ 
mentator  Bolzani,  says,  that  when  the 
master  of  the  house  is  going  a  journey, 
he  hangs  out  a  broom  of  fig  boughs  for 
good  luck.  Our  forefathers  preferred  a 
broom  of  birch  ;  as  if,  in  the  master’s  ab¬ 
sence,  it  was  well  to  remember  the  rod. 

A  taste  for  figs  marked  the  progress  of 
refinement  in  the  Roman  empire.  In 
Cato’s  time,  but  six  sorts  of  figs  were 
known  ;  in  Pliny’s,  twenty-nine.  The 
sexual  system  of  plants,  seems  fiist  to 
have  been  observed  in  the  fig  tree;  whose 
artificial  impregnation  is  taught  by  Pliny, 
under  the  name  of  caprification. 

In  modern  times,  the  esteem  for  figs 
has  been  still  more  widely  diffused. 

When  Charles  the  Fifth  visited  Hol¬ 
land,  in  1540,  a  Dutch  merchant  sent 
him  a  plate  of  figs,  as  the  greatest  deli¬ 
cacy  which  Ziriksee  could  offer. 

II.  B.  A. 
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ALNWICK  FREEMEN. 

Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  peculiar  manner  of  mak¬ 
ing  freemen.  Those  to  be  made  free,  or 
as  the  saying  is,  to  leap  well ,  assemble  in 
the  market  place  early  on  St.  Mark’s  day 
on  horseback,  with  every  man  a  sword  by 
his  side,  dressed  in  white,  all  with  white 
night  caps,  attended  by  four  chamber¬ 
lains  mounted  and  armed  in  the  same 
manner.  Hence  they  proceed  with  mu¬ 
sic  to  a  large,  dirty  pool,  called  Free¬ 
man's  Welly  where  they  dismount,  and 
draw  up  in  a  body,  and  then  rush  through 
the  mud  as  fast  as  they  can.  As  the 
water  is  generally  very  foul,  they  come 
out  in  a  dirty  condition  ;  but  after  taking 
a  dram,  they  put  on  dry  clothes,  remount 
their  horses,  and  ride  full  gallop  round 
the  confines  of  the  town,  when  they  re¬ 
turn,  sword  in  hand,  and  are  met  by  wo¬ 
men  decorated  with  ribands,  bells,  &c. 
ringing  and  dancing.  These  are  called 
timber  vasts.  The  houses  of  the  new 
freemen  are,  on  this  day,  distinguished 
by  a  holly  bush,  as  a  signal  for  their 
friends  to  assemble  and  make  merry. 

This  ridiculous  ceremony  is  attributed 
to  King  John,  who  being  mired  in  the 
well,  as  a  punishment  for  not  mending 
the  road,  made  the  above  custom  a  part 
of  the  charter  of  the  town.  H.  B.  A. 


Htuciiote  ©alltrg. 

DOCTOR  PARR. 

How  many  a  fine  mind  has  been  lost  to 
mankind  by  the  want  of  some  propitious 
accident,  to  lead  it  to  a  proper  channel ; 
to  prevent  its  current  from  44  turning 
awry  and  losing  the  name  of  action !” 
We  know  not  whether  the  story  of  New¬ 
ton’s  apple  be  true,  but  it  may  serve  for 
an  illustration,  and  if  that  apple  had  not 
fallen,  where  would  have  been  his  Prin- 
cipia  ?  If  the  Lady  Egerton  had  not 
missed  her  way  in  a  wood,  Milton  might 
have  spent  the  time  in  which  he  wrote 
“  Comus,”  in  writing  44  Accidence  of 
Grammar  and  if  Ellwood,  the  quaker, 
had  not  asked  him  what  he  could  say  on 
44  Paradise  Regained,”  that  beautiful 
poem  (so  greatly  underrated)  would  have 
been  lost  to  us. 

Samuel  Parr  was  born  at  H arrow-on - 
the-Hill,  June  15  (o.s.)  1747.  He  was 
the  son  of  Samuel  Parr,  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary  of  that  place,  and  through 
him  immediately  descended  from  several 
considerable  scholars,  and  remotely  (as 
one  of  his  biographers,  Mr.  Field,  as¬ 
serts)  from  Sir  W.  Parr,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  whose  grand¬ 
daughter  was  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  of 


famous  memory.  It  does  not  appear 
from  Pair’s  writings  (as  far  as  we  re¬ 
member)  that  he  laid  claim  to  this  high 
ancestry ;  yet  the  name  of  Catharine, 
which  he  gave  to  one  of  his  daughters, 
may  be  imagined  to  imply  as  much.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mig- 
nard,  was  of  the  family  of  the  celebrated 
painter.  It  was  the  accident  of  Parr’s 
birthplace  that,  probably,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  fame,  for  to  the  school  of  his 
native  village,  then  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  England,  he  was  sent  in 
his  sixth  year ;  whilst,  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  likely  that  he  would 
have  been  condemned  to  an  ordinary  edu¬ 
cation  and  his  father’s  business.  So  many 
seeds  is  Nature  constantly  and  secretly 
scattering,  in  order  that  one  may  fall 
upon  a  spot  that  shall  foster  it  into  a 
a  plant.  In  his  boyhood,  he  is  described 
by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bowyear,  as  studious 
after  his  kind,  delighting  in  Mother 
Goose  and  the  Seven  Champions,  and 
not  partaking  much  in  the  sports  usual 
to  such  an  age.  He  had  a  very  early  in¬ 
clination  for  the  church,  and  the  elements 
of  that  taste  for  ecclesiastical  pomp, 
which  distinguished  him  in  after  life, 
appeared  when  he  was  not  more  than  nine 
or  ten  years  old.  He  would  put  on  one 
of  his  father’s  shirts  foi  a  surplice,  (till 
Mr.  Sanders,  the  vicar,  supplied  him,  as 
Hannah  did  his  namesake,  with  a  little 
gown  and  cassock ;)  he  would  then  read 
the  church  service  to  his  sister  and  cou¬ 
sins,  after  they  had  been  duly  summoned 
by  a  bell  tied  to  the  banisters ;  preach 
them  a  sermon,  which  his  congregation 
was  apt  to  think,  in  those  days,  some¬ 
what  of  the  longest ;  and  even,  in  spite 
of  his  father’s  remonstrances,  would  bury 
a  bird  or  a  kitten  (Parr  had  always  a 
great  fondness  for  animals)  with  the  rites 
of  Christian  burial.  Samuel  was  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  darling ;  she  indulged  all  his 
whims,  consulted  his  appetite,  and  pro¬ 
vided  hot  suppers  for  him  almost  from 
his  cradle.  He  was  her  only  son,  and 
was  at  this  time  very  fair  and  well-fa¬ 
voured.  Providence,  however,  foreseeing 
that  at  all  events  vanity  was  to  be  a  large 
ingredient  in  Parr’s  composition,  sent 
him,  in  its  mercy,  a  fit  of  small-pox ; 
and,  with  the  same  intent,  perhaps,  de¬ 
prived  him  of  a  parent,  who  was  killing 
her  son’s  character  by  kindness.  Parr 
never  was  a  boy,  says,  somewhere,  his 
friend  and  school-fellow,  Dr.  Bennet. 
When  he  was  about  nine  years  old,  Dr. 
Allen  saw  him  sitting  on  the  churchyard 
gate  at  Harrow,  with  great  gravity,  whilst 
his  school-fellows  were  all  at  play. 

44  Sam,  why  don’t  you  play  with  the 
others  ?”  cried  Allen.  44  Do  not  you 
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know,  sir,”  said  he,  with  vast  solemnity, 
“  that  1  am  to  be  a  parson  ?”  And  Parr 
himself  used  to  tell  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  an¬ 
other  of  his  school-fellows,  that  as  they 
were  one  day  walking  together  near  Har¬ 
row,  Jones  suddenly  stopped  short,  and, 
looking  hard  at  him,  cried  out,  “  Parr, 
if  you  should  have  the  good  luck  to  live 
forty  years,  you  may  stand  a  chance  of 
overtaking  your  face.”  Between  Bennet, 
Parr,  and  Jones,  the  closest  intimacy  was 
formed  ;  and  though  occasionally  tried, 
it  continued  to  the  last.  Sir  W.  Jones, 
indeed,  was  soon  carried,  by  the  tide  of 
events,  far  away  from  the  other  two,  and 
Dr.  Bennet  quickly  shot  a-head  of  poor 
Parr  in  the  race  of  life,  and  rose  to  the 
Irish  bench. 

These  three  challenged  one  another  to 
trials  of  skill  in  the  imitation  of  popular 
authors — they  wrote  and  acted  a  play  to¬ 
gether — they  got  up  mock  councils,  and 
harangues,  and  combats,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  classical  heroes  of  antiquity, 
and  under  their  names — till,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  Parr  being  now  at  the  head  of 
the  school,  was  removed  from  it  and  plac¬ 
ed  in  his  father's  shop. 

The  doctor  must  have  found  in  the 
course  of  his  practice,  that  there  are  some 
pills  which  will  not  go  down — and  this 
was  one.  Parr  began  to  criticize  the 
Latin  of  his  father’s  prescriptions,  instead 
of  u  making  the  mixture  and  was  not 
prepared  for  that  kind  of  Greek  with 
which  old  Fuller’s  doctor  was  imbued, 
who,  on  being  asked  why  it  was  called  a 
Hectic  fever,  “  Because,”  saith  he,  u  of 
an  kecking  cough  which  ever  attendeth 
that  disease.”  Accordingly,  Parr  having 
in  vain  tried  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
“  uttering  of  mortal  drugs  ”  for  three 
years,  was  at  length  suffered  to  follow  his 
own  devices,  and  in  17^5,  was  admitted 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Dr. 
Farmer  was  at  that  time  tutor.  Of  this 
proficient  in  black  letter  (he  was  one  of 
the  earliest,  and  perhaps  the  cleverest,  of 
his  tribe)  we  are  told  by  Archdeacon 
Butler,  in  a  note,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
such  singular  indolence,  as  to  neglect 
sending  in  the  young  men’s  accounts,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  burnt  large  sums  of 
money,  by  putting  into  the  fire  unopened 
letters,  which  contained  remittances,  con¬ 
veyed  remonstrances,  and  required  an¬ 
swers. 

At  college  Parr  remained  about  four¬ 
teen  months,  when  his  resources  were  cut 
off  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  father.  On 
balancing  his  accounts,  three  pounds 
seventeen  shillings  appeared  to  be  all  his 
worldly  wealth  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted 
by  one  of  the  many  persons  who  have 
contributed  their  quota  to  the  memora- 


biiia  of  Parr,  that  had  he  been  aware  be¬ 
forehand  of  possessing  so  considerable  a 
sum,  he  would  have  continued  longer  in 
an  university  which  he  quitted  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  which  he  was  ever 
proud  to  acknowledge  as  his  literary  nur¬ 
sing-mother.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect 
on  the  numbers  of  young  men  who  squan¬ 
der  the  opportunities  afforded  them  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  without  a 
thought  ;  u  casting  the  pearl  away,  like 
the  TEthiop,”  while,  at  the  very  moment, 
many  are  the  sons  of  genius  and  poverty, 
who,  with  Parr,  are  struggling  in  vain  to 
hold  last  their  chance  of  the  learning, 
and  the  rewards  of  learning,  to  be  gained 
there,  and  which  would  be  to  them  in¬ 
stead  of  house  and  land.  Thus  were 
Parr’s  hopes  again  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  those  years,  (the  most  valuable  of  all, 
perhaps,  for  the  formation  of  character,) 
the  latter  years  of  school  and  college  life, 
were  to  him  a  blank.  Meanwhile  Dr. 
Sumner,  then  master  of  Harrow,  offered 
him  the  situation  of  his  first  assistant. 
With  this  Parr  closed  ;  he  took  deacon’s 
orders  in  1 7G9 ;  and  five  years  passed 
away,  as  usefully  and  happily  spent  as 
any  which  he  lived  to  see.  It  was  while 
he  was  under-master  of  Harrow  that  he 
lost  his  cousin,  Frank  Parr,  then  a  re¬ 
cently  elected  Fellow  of  King’s  College. 
Parr  loved  him  as  a  brother;  and,  though 
himself  receiving  a  salary  of  only  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  and,  as  he  says,  and  as 
may  be  well  believed,  u  then  very  poor,” 
he  cheerfully  undertook  for  Frank,  by 
way  of  making  his  death-bed  more  com¬ 
fortable,  the  payment  of  all  his  Cam¬ 
bridge  debts,  which  proved  to  be  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds  ;  a  pro¬ 
mise  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  he  faith¬ 
fully  kept,  besides  settling  an  annuity  of 
five  pounds  upon  his  mother. 

In  1771,  when  Parr  was  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  Dr.  Sumner  was  suddenly  car¬ 
ried  off  by  apoplexy.  Parr  now  became 
a  candidate  for  the  head  mastership  of 
Harrow,  founding  his  claims  on  being 
born  in  the  town,  educated  at  the  school, 
and  for  some  years  one  of  the  assistants. 
The  governors,  however,  preferred  Dr. 
Benjamin  Heath,  an  antagonist  by  whom 
it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  beaten,  and  whose 
personal  merit  Parr  himself  allowed  to 
justify  their  choice.  A  rebellion  among 
the  boys,  many  of  whom  took  Parr’s 
part,  ensued;  and  in  an  evil  hour  he 
threw  up  his  situation  of  assistant,  and 
withdrew  to  Stanmore,  a  village  a  very 
few  miles  from  Harrow.  Here  he  was 
followed  by  forty  of  the  young  rebels, 
and  with  this  stock  in  trade  he  proceeded 
to  set  up  a  school  on  his  own  account. 
This,  Dr.  Johnstone  thinks,  was  the  cri. 
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sis  of  Parr’s  life.  The  die  had  turned 
up  against  him,  and  the  disappointment, 
with  its  immediate  consequences,  gave  a 
complexion  to  his  future  fortunes,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  comfort.  He  had  already 
mounted  a  full-bottomed  wig  when  he 
stood  for  Harrow,  anxious,  as  it  should 
seem,  to  give  his  face  a  still  further 
chance  of  keeping  its  start.  He  now  be¬ 
gan  to  ride  on  a  black  saddle,  and  bore 
in  his  hand  a  long  wand  with  an  ivory 
head,  like  a  crosier  in  high  prelatical 
pomp.  His  neighbours,  who  wondered 
what  it  could  all  mean,  had  scarcely  time 
to  identify  him  with  his  pontificals,  be¬ 
fore  they  saw  him  stalking  along  the 
street  in  a  dirty,  striped  dressing-gown. 
A  wife  was  all  that  was  now  wanted  to 
complete  the  establishment  at  Stanmore, 
and  accordingly  Miss  Jane  Marsingale, 
a  lady  of  an  ancient  Yorkshire  family, 
was  provided  for  him,  (Parr,  like  Hooker, 
appears  to  have  courted  by  proxy,  and 
with  about  the  same  success,)  and  so 
Stanmore  was  set  a  going  as  the  rival  of 
Harrow.  These  were  fearful  odds,  and 
it  came  to  pass,  that  in  spite  of  “  Attic 
symposia,”  and  groves  of  Academus,  and 
the  enacting  of  a  Greek  play,  and  the 
perpetual  recitation  of  the  fragment  in 
praise  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
the  establishment  at  Stanmore  declined, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  years,  Parr  was  not 
sorry  to  accept  the  mastership  of  an  en¬ 
dowed  school  at  Colchester.  To  Col¬ 
chester,  therefore,  he  removed  with  his 
wife  and  a  daughter  in  the  spring  of 
1777*  Here  he  took  priest’s  orders  at 
the  hands  of  Bishop  Lowth,  and  found 
society  congenial  to  him  in  I)r.  Foster,  a 
kindred  whig,  and  in  Thomas  Twining, 
a  kindred  scholar. 


YOUNG  NAPOLEON, 

This  poor  boy,  whose  destiny  has  suffer¬ 
ed  so  remarkable  a  change,  appears  to 
have  been  a  child  of  great  promise,  both 
for  intelligence  and  goodness  of  heart. 
The  anecdotes  concerning  him  are  of  the 
most  pleasing  kind.  From  the  time  that 
he  knew  how  to  speak,  he  became,  like 
most  children,  a  great  questioner.  He 
loved,  above  every  thing,  to  watch  the 
people  walking  in  the  garden  and  in  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries,  over  which  his 
windows  looked.  There  was  always  a 
crowd  of  people  assembled  there  to  see 
him.  Having  remarked  that  many  of  the 
persons  who  entered  the  palace,  had  rolls 
of  paper  under  their  arms,  he  desired  to 
know  of  his  gouvernante  what  that  meant. 
He  was  told  that  they  were  unfortunate 
people,  who  came  to  ask  some  favour  of 
his  papa.  From  this  moment  he  shouted 


and  wept  whenever  he  saw  a  petition 
pass,  and  was  not  to  be  satisfied  till  it 
was  brought  to  him  ;  and  he  never  failed 
to  present  himself,  every  day  at  breakfast, 
all  those  which  he  had  collected  in  the 
course  of  the  day  before.  It  may  be 
easily  supposed,  that  when  this  practice 
was  known  to  the  public,  the  child  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  petitions. 

He  saw  one  day  under  his  windows  a 
woman  in  mourning  who  held  by  the 
hand  a  little  boy  about  four  years  old, 
also  in  mourning.  This  little  fellow  had 
in  his  hand  a  petition  which  he  held  up 
from  a  distance  to  the  young  prince.  The 
boy  would  know  why  this  poor,  little  one 
was  clothed  all  in  black.  His  governess 
answered  that  it  was,  no  doubt,  because 
his  papa  was  dead.  He  manifested  a 
strong  desire  to  talk  with  the  child. — - 
Madame  Montesquieu,  who  seized  every 
occasion  of  developing  his  sensibility, 
consented,  and  gave  an  order  that  he 
should  be  brought  in  with  his  mother. 
She  was  a  widow  whose  husband  had 
been  killed  in  the  last  campaign,  and 
finding  herself  without  resources,  had  pe¬ 
titioned  the  emperor  for  a  pension.  The 
young  Napoleon  took  the  petition  and 
promised  to  deliver  it  to  his  papa.  The 
next  morning  he  made  up  his  ordinary 
packet  of  petitions,  but  the  one  in  which 
he  took  a  particular  interest  he  kept  se¬ 
parate,  and  after  putting  the  mass  into 
the  hands  of  the  emperor  according  to 
custom ;  “  Papa,”  said  he,  “  here  is  the 
petition  of  a  very  unfortunate  little  boy ; 
you  are  the  cause  of  his  father’s  dying, 
and  now  he  has  nothing.  Give  him  a 
pension,  I  beg.”  Napoleon  took  up  his 
son  and  embraced  him  tenderly,  gave  him 
the  pension,  which  he  antedated,  and 
caused  the  patent  to  be  made  out  in  the 
course  of  the  day. —  Translated  from  the 
French. —  Westminster  Review . 


AN  ESKDALE  ANECDOTE. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

I  chanced  to  be  on  a  weeks’  visit  to  a 
kind  friend,  a  farmer  in  Eskdale-muir, 
who  thought  meet  to  have  a  party  every 
day  at  dinner,  and  mostly  the  same  party. 
Our  libations  were  certainly  carried  rather 
to  an  extremity,  but  our  merriment  cor¬ 
responded  therewith.  There  was  one 
morning,  indeed,  that  several  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  considerably  hurt,  and  there 
were  marks  of  blood  on  the  plaster,  but 
no  one  could  tell  what  had  happened.  It 
appeared  that  there  had  been  a  quarrel, 
but  none  of  us  knew  what  about,  or  who 
it  was  that  fought. 

But  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  ploy 
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(and  a  very  amusing  part  it  was)  regarded 
a  half  hogshead  of  ale,  that  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  lobby  to  clear  for  bottling. 
On  the  very  first  forenoon,  our  thirst  was 
so  excessive,  that  the  farmer  contrived 
to  insert  a  spigot  into  this  huge  cask,  and 
really  such  a  treasure  I  think  was  hardly 
ever  opened  to  a  set  of  poor  thirsty  spi¬ 
rits.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  we 
were  running  with  jugs  to  this  rich  foun¬ 
tain,  and  handing  the  delicious  beverage 
about  to  lips  that  glowed  with  fervour 
and  delight.  In  a  few  days,  however,  it 
wore  so  low,  that  before  any  would  come, 
one  was  always  obliged  to  hold  it  up  be¬ 
hind  ;  and,  finally,  it  ran  dry. 

On  the  very  morning  after  that,  the 
farmer  came  in  with  a  wild  raised  look. 
“  Gentlemen,’’  said  he,  “  get  your  hats 
— haste  ye — an’  let  us  gang  an’  tak  a 
lang  wauk,  for  my  mother  an’  the  lasses 
are  on  a-scrubbing  a  whole  floorfu’  o’ 
bottles  ;  an’  as  I  cam  by,  I  heard  her 
speaking  about  getting  the  ale  bottled 
the  day.” 

CREATING  WANTS. 

An  old ,  but  a  true  Story. 

I  was  bred  a  linen-draper,  and  went  into 
business  with  better  than  a  thousand 
pounds.  I  married  the  daughter  of  a 
country  tradesman,  who  had  receive^  a 
boarding-school  education.  When  I  mar¬ 
ried  I  had  been  in  business  five  years, 
and  was  in  the  way  of  soon  accumulating 
a  fortune.  I  was  never  out  of  my  shop 
before  it  was  shut  up,  and  was  remarked 
by  my  friends  as  being  a  steady  young 
man,  with  a  turn  for  business. 

I  used  to  dine  in  the  parlour,  where  1 
could  have  an  eye  upon  the  shop  ;  but 
my  new  acquaintances  told  me  this  was 
extremely  ungcnteel ;  that  if  I  had  no 
confidence  in  my  men  I  should  get  others ; 
that  a  thief  would  be  a  thief,  watch  him 
how  I  would,  and  that  I  was  now  too 
forward  in  the  world  to  be  a  slave  to  the 
shop. 

From  being  constantly  in  my  shop 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  eight  in 
the  evening,  I  lay  in  bed  till  nine,  and 
took  a  comfortable  breakfast  before  1 
made  my  appearance  below.  Things, 
however,  went  on  very  well — I  bowed  to 
my  best  customers,  and  attended  closely 
to  my  business  while  I  was  in  it,  trade 
went  on  briskly,  and  the  only  effect  of 
this  acquaintance  was  the  necessity  of 
letting  our  friends  see  that  we  were  get¬ 
ting  above  the  world,  by  selling  some  of 
our  old-fashioned  furniture,  and  replacing 


it  with  that  which  was  more  genteel,  and 
introducing  wine  at  dinner  when  we  had 
company. 

As  our  business  increased,  our  friends 
told  us  it  would  be  extremely  genteel  to 
take  a  lodging  in  summer  just  at  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city,  where  we  might  retire 
in  the  evening  when  shop  was  shut,  and 
return  to  it  next  morning  after  breakfast; 
for  as  we  lived  in  a  close  part  of  the 
town,  fresh  air  was  necessary  to  our 
health  ;  and  though,  before  I  had  this 
airy  lodging,  I  breathed  very  well  in 
town,  yet  indulging  in  the  fresh  air,  I 
was  soon  sensible  of  all  the  stench  and 
closeness  of  the  metropolis ;  and  I  must 
own  I  began  to  relish  a  glass  of  wine  after 
dinner  as  well  when  alone  as  when  in 
company :  I  did  not  find  myself  the 
worse  in  circumstances  for  this  lodging, 
but  I  did  not  find  I  grew  richer,  and  we 
had  no  money  to  lay  by. 

We  soon  found  out  that  a  lodging  so 
near  town  was  smothered  with  dust,  and 
smelt  too  much  of  London  air,  therefore 
I  took  a  small  house  we  had  seen  about 
five  miles  from  town,  near  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  we  had  made,  and  thought  it  im¬ 
prudent  to  sleep  from  home  every  night, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  for  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  in  town  all  the  week,  and  go  to 
this  house  on  Saturday,  and  continue 
there  until  Monday ;  but  one  excuse  or 
other  often  found  me  there  on  Tuesday. 
Coach-hire  backward  and  forwards,  and 
carriage  of  parcels,  generally  cost  us 
seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week  ;  and  as  a 
one-horse  chaise  would  be  attended  with 
very  little  more  expense,  and  removing  to 
a  further  distance,  seeing  the  expense 
would  be  saved  by  not  having  our  house 
full  of  company  on  Sunday,  which  was 
always  the  case,  being  so  near  town  ;  be¬ 
sides  the  exercise  would  be  beneficial,  for 
I  was  growing  corpulent  with  good  living 
and  idleness.  Accordingly  we  removed 
to  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  town, 
into  a  better  house,  because  there  was  a 
large  garden  adjoining  it,  and  a  field  for 
the  horse.  It  afforded  abundance  of  fruit, 
and  fruit  was  good  for  scorbutic  and  ple¬ 
thoric  habits,  our  table  would  be  furnish¬ 
ed  at  less  expense,  and  fifteen  miles  was 
but  an  hour’s  ride  more  than  seven  miles. 

All  this  was  plausible,  and  I  soon 
found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  gardener;  so  that  every  cabbage 
that  I  before  put  on  my  table  for  one 
“penny,  cost  me  one  shilling ,  and  I 
bought  my  dessert  at  the  dearest  hand  ; 
but  I  was  in  it — I  found  myself  happy 
in  a  profusion  of  fruit,  and  a  blight  was 
little  less  than  death  to  me. 

This  new. acquired  want,  now  intro¬ 
duced  all  the  expensive  modes  of  having 
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fruit  in  spite  of  either  blasts  or  blights. 
I  built  myself  a  small  hot-house,  and  it 
was  only  the  addition  of  a  chaldron  or 
two  of  coals  ;  the  gardener  was  the  same, 
and  we  had  the  pride  of  putting  on  our 
table  a  pine-apple  occasionally,  when  our 
acquaintance  were  contented  with  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  a  melon. 

From  this  expense  we  soon  got  into  a 
fresh  one.  As  we  often  out-staid  Monday 
in  the  country,  it  was  thought  prudent 
that  I  should  go  to  town  on  Monday  by 
myself,  and  return  in  the  evening  ;  this 
being  too  much  for  one  horse,  a  second¬ 
hand  chariot  might  be  purchased  for  a 
little  more  than  what  the  one-horse  chaise 
would  sell  for  ;  the  field  was  large  enough 
for  two  horses  ;  going  to  town  in  summer 
in  an  open  carriage  was  choking  ourselves 
with  dust,  burning  our  faces,  and  the 
number  of  carriages  on  the  road  made 
driving  dangerous  ;  besides,  having  now 
a  genteel  acquaintance  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  there  was  no  paying  a  visit  in  a 
one-horse  chaise.  Another  horse  would 
be  but  very  little  addition  in  expense  ;  we 
had  a  good  coach-house,  and  the  gardener 
would  drive.  All  this  seemed  true.  I 
fell  into  the  scheme  ;  but  soon  found  that 
the  wheels  were  so  often  going  that  the 
gardener  could  not  act  in  both  capacities; 
whilst  he  was  driving  the  chariot,  the 
hot-house  was  neglected ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  I  hired  a  coachman.  The  cha¬ 
riot  brought  on  the  necessity  of  a  footman 
— a  better  acquaintance — wax  candles — 
Sherry — Madeira — French  Wines,  &c. 
In  short,  I  grew  so  fond  of  these  indul- 
gencies  that  they  became  wants,  and  I 
was  unhappy  when  in  town  arid  out  of 
the  reach  of  them. 

All  this  would  have  done  very  well  if 
I  had  not  had  a  business  to  mind  ;  but 
the  misfortune  was,  that  it  took  me  off 
from  trade — unsettled  my  thoughts  ;  my 
shopmen  were  too  much  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  were  negligent  of  my  busi¬ 
ness,  and  plundered  me  of  my  property. 
I  drew  too  often  upon  the  till — made  no 
reserve  for  the  wholesale  dealers  and  ma¬ 
nufacturers—  could  not  answer  their  de¬ 
mands  upon  me  —  and  became — Bank¬ 
rupt. 

Reduced  now  to  live  upon  a  chop  and 
a  draught  of  porter,  I  feel  my  wants 
more  than  ever ;  my  wife’s  genteel  no¬ 
tions  having  upset  her,  she  has  lost  her 
spirits.  We  do  little  but  upbraid  each 
other,  and  I  am  become  despicable  in  my 
own  opinion,  and  ridiculous  in  that  of 
others.  I  once  was  happy,  but  now  am 
miserable. 
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A  snapper  up  of  uncousiderect  trifles. 

Shakspeake 


GUDE  NEWS. 

Copied  from  an  inscription  over  the  fire¬ 
place  of  a  public-house  in  Edinburgh , 
the  frequent  resort  of  Burns. 

Willie  Christie  tells  them  wha 
dinna  ken,  that  he  has  a  public-house, 
first  dooi  down  Libbertown  Wynd,  in 
the  Lawn  Market,  whaur  he  keeps  the 
best  o'  stuff;  gude  nappy  Yill  frae  the 
best  o’  Bruars  in  big  bottels  an’  weeanes, 
an’  Porter  frae  Lunnon  o’  a’  sorts ; 
Whuske  as  gude  as  in  the  Toun,  an  o’ 
a’  strength,  an’  for  cheapness  ekwall  to 
ony  that’s  gaun.  Jinger  Beer  in  wee 
bottells  at  Tippence,  an’  Sma’  Beer  for 
three  bawbees  the  twa  bottels  out  of  the 
house,  an’  a  penny  the  bottel  in. 

N.  B,  Toddy  cheap  an’  unco’  gude  if 
’tis  his  ain  mackin.  S,  H. 


EPIGRAM. 

Whilst  Mary  kissed  her  infant  care, 

64  You  like  my  lip,”  she  cried,  44  my 
dear.’’ 

The  smiling  child,  though  half  afraid, 
Thus  to  her  beauteous  mother  said  : 

44  With  me,  mamma,  oh,  do  not  quarrel, 
I  thought  your  lip  had  been  my  coral.” 

E.  A.  W. 


AN  EXPLETIVE. 

A  newspaper  tells  us  that  an  old  wo¬ 
man  died  April  26,  at  Wolverhampton, 
aged  150  years. 
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&t)t  Jfortune  ^lagijottse 


The  Engraving  represents  one  of  the  play¬ 
houses  of  Shakspeare’s  time,  as  the  pre¬ 
mises  appeared  a  few  years  since.  This 
theatre  was  in  Golden  Lane,  Barbican, 
and  was  built  by  that  celebrated  and  be¬ 
nevolent  actor  Edward  Alleyn,  the  pious 
founder  of  Dulwich  College,  in  1599.  It 
was  burnt  in  1024,  but  rebuilt  in  1029. 
A  story  is  told  of  a  large  treasure  being 
found  in  digging  for  the  foundation,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  whole  sum  fell  to  Al¬ 
leyn.  Upon  equal  probability,  is  the 
derivation  of  the  name  “  The  Fortune.” 
The  theatre  was  a  spacious  brick  build¬ 
ing,  and  exhibited  the  royal  arms  in 
plaster  on  its  front.  These  are  retained  in 
the  Engraving ;  where  the  disposal  of  the 
lower  part  of  Uie  building  into  shops,  &c. 
is  a  sorry  picture  of  the  base  purposes” 
to  which  a  temple  of  the  Drama  has  been 
converted. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Ben  Jon- 
son  and  others,  Alleyn  was  the  first  actor 
of  his  time,  and  of  course  played  leading 
characters  in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  and 
.Jonson.  He  was  probably  the  Kemble 
of  his  day,  for  his  biographers  tell  us 
such  was  his  celebrity,  that  he  drew 
crowds  of  spectators  after  him  wherever 
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he  performed ;  so  that  possessing  some 
private  patrimony,  with  a  careful  and 
provident  disposition,  he  soon  became 
master  of  an  establishment  of  his  own — 
and  this  was  the  Fortune.  Although  Al¬ 
leyn  left  behind  him  a  large  sum,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  he  made  it  here; 
for  in  his  diary,  which,  we  believe  is  ex¬ 
tant,  he  records  that  he  once  had  so  slen¬ 
der  an  audience,  that  the  whole  receipts 
of  the  house  amounted  to  no  more  than 
three  pounds  and  a  few  odd  shillings — 
a  sum  which  would  not  pay  the  expenses ; 
for  it  appears  by  the  MS.  of  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope,  treasurer  to  James  I.  that  the  cus¬ 
tomary  sum  paid  for  the  performance  of  a 
play  at  court,  was  20  nobles,  or  til.  125. 
4 d.*  Alleyn  was  likewise  proprietor  of 
the  Blacktriars’  Theatre,  near  what  is 
still  called  Playhouse  Yard.  However 
he  might  have  gathered  laurels  on  the 
stage,  he  must  have  gained  his  fortune 
by  other  means.  He  was  keeper  of  the 
King’s  Bear  Garden  and  Menagerie, 
which  were  frequented  by  thousands,  and 
produced  Alleyn,  the  then  great  sum  of, 

*  The  nightly  expenses  of  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  Theatres  in  these  days,  are  up¬ 
wards  ot  200/. 
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500/.  per  annum.  He  was  also  thrice 
married,  and  received  portions  with  his. 
two  first  wives;  and  we  need  not  insist 
upon  the  turn  which  matrimony  gives  to 
a  man’s  fortune. 

Among  the  theatrico-antiquarian  gos¬ 
sip  of  The  Fortune  is,  that  it  was  once 
the  nursery  for  Henry  VIII. ’s  children — 

but  “  no  scandal  about  the”  . —  we 

hope. 

dfiue  flrts 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

All  men  are  critics,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  They  can  generalize  upon  the 
merits  and  defects  of  a  picture,  although 
they  cannot  point  out  the  details  of  the 
defects,  or  in  what  the  beauty  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  consists  ;  and  to  prove  this,  only  let 
the  reader  visit  the  Exhibition  at  Somer¬ 
set  House,  and  watch  the  little  critical 
coteries  that  collect  round  the  most  at- 
tractive  paintings.  Could  all  these  cri¬ 
ticisms  be  embodied,  but  in  u  terms  of 
art,”  what  a  fine  lecture  would  they  make 
for  the  Royal  Academy. 

Our  discursive  notice  would,  probably, 
contribute  but  little  to  this  joint-stock 
production ;  but  as  even  comparing  notes 
is  not  always  unprofitable,  we  venture  to 
give  our  own. 

The  present  Exhibition  is  much  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  last  year.  There  are  more 
works  of  imagination,  and  consequently 
greater  attractions  for  the  lover  of  paint¬ 
ing  ;  for  life-breathing  as  have  been  many 
of  the  portraits  in  recent  exhibitions,  the 
interest  which  they  created  was  of  quite  a 
different  nature  to  that  which  we  take  in 
not  a  few  of  the  pictures  of  the  present 
collection.  Portraits  still  superabound, 
and  finely  painted  portraits  too;  but, 
strange  to  say,  there  are  fewer  female 
portraits  in  the  present  than  in  any  recent 
exhibition. 

Rut  the  elite  are  seven  pictures  by  Mr. 
Wilkie,  who  has  reappeared,  as  it  were, 
in  British  art,  after  an  absence  from  Eng¬ 
land  ;  during  which  he  appears  to  have 
studied  manners  and  costume  with  beau¬ 
tiful  effect ;  and  the  paintings  to  which 
we  allude,  are  triumphant  proofs  of  his 
success.  They  are  embodiments  or  rea¬ 
lizations  of  character,  manners,  and  sce¬ 
nery,  with  which  the  painter  has  been 
wont  to  mix,  and  thus  to  transfer  them  to 
his  canvass  with  vividness  and  fidelity 
— merits  of  the  highest  order  in  all  suc¬ 
cesses  of  art.  We  shall  touch  upon  these 
pictures  in  our  ramble  through  the 
rooms  — 

4.  Subject  f  rom  the  Revelations F. 
Danby — .A  sublime  composition^ 


10.  The  Fountain:  morning. — A.W. 
Callcott.  A  delightful  picture. 

14.  Rubens  and  the  Philosopher. — G. 
Clint.  The  anecdote  of  Rubens  and 
Brondel,  the  alchemist,  remarkably  well 
told. 

16.  Benaiali. — W.  Etty. — The  line  in 
2  Samuel  xxiii.  20.,  “  he  slew  two  lion¬ 
like  men  of  Moab,”  has  furnished  Mr. 
Etty  with  the  subject  of  this  picture.  It 
is  a  surprising  rather  than  a  pleasing 
composition  ;  but  the  strength  of  colour¬ 
ing  is  very  extraordinary.  The  dispro¬ 
portions  of  parts  of  the  principal  figure 
will,  however,  be  recognised  by  the  most 
casual  beholder  :  although  as  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  muscular  energy,  this  picture  is 
truly  valuable,  and  is  a  proud  specimen 
of  the  powerful  genius  of  the  painter. 

28.  Waterfall  near  Vatlaguntafn  the 
peninsula  of  India,  in  the  mountains  that 
divide  the  Coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Ma¬ 
labar  :  its  height  between  500  and  600 
feet.—W.  Daniell. —  The  sublime  and 
stupendous  character  of  the  scenery  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  difficulty  with  which  the  artist  had 
to  contend. 

43.  The  Lady  in  St.  Swithin's  Chair 
from  vol.  i.  Waver  ley. — SirW.  Beechey. 

. — We  confess  ourselves  far  from  pleased 
with  this  picture.  There  is  a  want  of 
freedom  in  it  which  is  any  thing  but  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  incident  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  portray. 

56.  The  Spanish  Posado . — D.  Wil¬ 
kie. — We  must  describe  this  picture  in 
the  words  of  the  catalogue  :  — 

This  represents  a  Guerrilla  council  of 
war,  at  which  three  reverend  fathers— -a 
Dominican,  a  monk  of  the  Escurial,  and 
a  Jesuit,  are  deliberating  on  some  expe¬ 
dient  of  national  defence,  with  an  emis¬ 
sary  in  the  costume  of  Valencia.  Be¬ 
hind  them  is  the  posadera,  or  landlady, 
serving  her  guests  with  chocolate,  and  the 
begging  student  of  Salamanca,  with  his 
lexicon  and  cigar,  making  love  to  her. 
On  the  right  of  the  picture,  a  contra¬ 
bandist  of  Bilboa  enters,  upon  his  mule, 
and  in  front  of  him  is  an  athletic  Castil¬ 
ian  armed,  and  a  minstrel  dwarf,  with  a 
Spanish  guitar.  On  the  floor  are  seated 
the  goatherd  and  his  sister,  with  the  muz¬ 
zled  house-dog  and  pet  lamb  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  and  through  the  open  portal  in  the 
background  is  a  distant  view  of  the  Gua- 
darama  mountains. — It  is  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  do  justice  to  the  diversified 
character  of  this  picture.  The  delibera¬ 
tion  of  the  fathers,  and  the  little  bit  of 
episode  between  the  landlady  and  student 
are  extremely  interesting. 

v  (  T<j  ba  continued. ) 
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SPITTLE-FIELDS,  AND  WEAV¬ 
ING  IN  FORMER  DAYS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Stowe  says,  u  On  the  east  side  of  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Mary  Spittle,  lyeth  a 
large  field,  of  old  time  called  Lolcsworth , 
now  Spittle- Field,  which  about  the  year 
1576,  was  broken  up  for  clay  to  make 
bricke  ;  in  digging  thereof  many  earthen 
pots  called  urnae,  were  found  full  of  ashes 
and  the  bones  of  men,  to  wit  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  that  inhabited  here.  For  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Romans  to  burne  their 
dead,  to  put  their  ashes  in  an  urne,  and 
then  bury  the  same  with  certain  ceremo¬ 
nies,  in  some  field  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  neere  unto  their  city.  Every  one  of 
these  pots  had  in  them  (with  the  ashes 
of  the  dead)  one  piece  of  copper  money, 
with  an  inscription  of  the  emperor  then 
reigning.  Some  of  them  were  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  some  of  Vespasian,  some  of  Nero, 
See.  There  hath  also  been  found  (in  the 
same  field)  divers  coffins  of  stone,  con¬ 
taining  the  bones  of  men  ;  these  1  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  the  bones  of  some  speciall  per¬ 
sons,  in  the  time  of  the  Brittons,  or 
Saxons,  after  that  the  Romans  had  left 
to  govern  here.” 

The  priory  and  hospital  of  St.  Mary 
Spittle,  was  founded  (says  Pennant)  in 
1197,  by  Walter  Brune,  Sheriff  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  his  wife,  Rosia,  for  canons  re¬ 
gular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  It 
was  remarkable  for  its  pulpit  cross,  at 
which  a  preacher  used  to  preach  a  ser¬ 
mon  consolidated  out  of  four  others, 
which  had  been  preached  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cross,  on  Good  Friday,  and  the  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  Easter 
week  ;  giving  afterwards  a  sermon  of  his 
own.  At  these  sermons  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  attended,  dressed  in  different 
coloured  robes  on  each  occasion.  This 
custom  continued  till  the  destruction  of 
church  government  in  the  civil  wars. 
They  have  since  been  transferred  to  St. 
Bride’s  Church.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
April,  1559,  visited  St.  Mary  Spittal,  in 
great  state,  probably  to  hear  a  sermon 
delivered  from  the  cross.  This  princess 
was  attended  by  a  thousand  men  in  har¬ 
ness  with  shirts  of  mail  and  corslets,  and 
morice  pikes,  and  ten  great  pieces  carried 
through  London  unto  the  court,  with 
drums  and  trumpets  sounding,  and  two 
mdrice-dancers,  and  in  a  cart  two  white 
bears.” 

The  priory  of  St.  Mary,  of  St.  Mary 
Spittle,  contained  at  its  dissolution,  about 
the  year  1556,  no  less  than  180  beds  for 
the  reception  of  sick  persons  and  travel¬ 
lers.  Richard  Tarleton,  the  famous  com¬ 
edian,  at  the  Curtain  Theatre,  it  is  said. 
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“  kept  an  ordinary  in  Spittle-fields,  plea¬ 
sant  fields  for  the  citizens  to  walk  in  ;” 
and  the  row  called  Paternoster  Row,  as 
the  name  implies,  was  formerly  a  few 
houses,  where  they  sold  rosaries,  relics, 
&c.  The  once  celebrated  herbalist  and 
astrologer,  Nicholas  Culpepper,  was  an¬ 
other  inhabitant  of  this  spot.  He  died  in 
1654,  in  a  house  he  had  some  time  occu¬ 
pied,  very  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
fields  ;  but  now  a  public  house  at  the 
corner  of  Red  Lion  Court,  Red  Lion 
Street,  east  of  Spittlefields  market.  The 
house,  though  it  has  undergone  several 
repairs,  still  exhibits  the  appearance  of 
one  of  those  that  formed  a  part  of  old 
London.  The  weaving  art,  which  has 
arrived  at  such  an  astonishing  perfection, 
was  patronized  by  the  wise  and  liberal 
Edward  III.,  who  encouraged  the  ait  by 
the  most  advantageous  offers  of  reward 
and  encouragement  to  weavers  who  would 
come  and  settle  in  England.  In  1381, 
two  weavers  came  from  Brabant  and  sec- 
tied  at  York.  The  superior  skill  and 
dexterity  of  these  men,  who  communicat¬ 
ed  their  knowledge  to  others,  soon  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  the  improvement  and 
spread  of  the  art  of  weaving  in  this  island. 
Many  Flemish  weavers  were  driven  from 
their  native  country  by  the  cruel  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  Duked’Alva,  in  1567-  They 
settled  in  different  parts  of  England,  and 
introduced  and  promoted  the  manufacture 
of  baizes,  serges,  crapes,  &c.  The  arts 
of  spinning,  throwing,  and  weaving  silk, 
were  brought  into  England  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  prac¬ 
tised  by  a  company  of  women  in  London, 
called  silk  women.  About  1480,  men 
began  to  engage  in  the  silk  manufacture, 
and  in  the  year  1686,  nearly  50,000  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  of  various  descriptions,  took 
refuge  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  by 
Louis  le  Grand,  who  sent  thousands  (says 
Pennant)  of  the  most  industrious  of  his 
subjects  into  this  kingdom  to  present  his 
bitterest  enemies  with  the  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  his  kingdom ;  hence  the  origin 
of  the  silk  trade  in  Spittlefields. 

P.  T.  W. 


THE  BIRD  OF  THE  TOMB. 

BY  LEIGII  CLIFFE. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

In  a  Lyon’s  attempt  to  reach  Repulse 
Bay,”  the  following  passage,  which 
suggested  these  verses,  may  be  met  with. 
“  Near  the  large  grave  was  a  third  pile  of 
stones,  covering  the  body  of  a  child.  A 
Snow-Buntin  (the  Red-Breast  of  the 
Arctic  Regions)  had  found  its  way 
through  the  loose  stones  which  composed 
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this  little  tomb,  and  its  now  forsaken, 
neatly  built  nest,  was  found  placed  on 
the  neck  of  the  child.” 

Beneath  the  chilly  Arctic  clime, 

Where  Nature  reigns  severe,  sublime. 

Enthron’d  upon  eternal  snows. 

Or  rides  the  waves  on  icy  floes  — 

Where  fierce  tremendous  tempests  sweep 
The  bosom  of  the  rolling  deep. 

And  beating  rain,  and  drifting  hail 
Swell  the  wild  fury  of  the  gale; 

There  is  a  little,  humble  tomb, 

Not  deckt  with  sculpture’s  pageant  pride. 

Nor  labour’d  verse  to  tell  by  whom 
The  habitant  was  lov’d  who  died! 

No  trophied  ’scutcheon  marks  the  grave — • 

No  blazou’d  banners  round  it  wave — 

’Tis  but  a  simple  pile  of  stones 
Rais’d  o'er  a  hapless  infant’s  bones  : 

Perchance  a  mother’s  tears  have  dew’d 
This  sepulchre,  so  frail  and  rude  ; — 

A  father  mourn’d  in  accents  wild. 

His  offspring  lost— his  only  child — 

Who  might,  in  after  years,  have  spread 
A  ray  of  honour  round  his  head, 

Nor  thought,  as  stone  on  stone  he  threw. 

His  child  would  meet  a  stranger's  view’. 

But,  lo !  upon  its  clay-cold  breast. 

The  Arctic  Robin  rais’d  its  nest, 

And  rear’d  its  little  fluttering  young, 

Where  Death  in  awful  quiet  slept. 

And  fearless  chirp’d,  and  gaily  sung 
Around  the  babe  its  parents  wept. 

It  was  the  guardian  of  the  grave. 

And  thus  its  chirping  seem’d  to  say  : — 

Tho’  naught  from  Death’s  chill  grasp  could 
save, 

Tho'  naught  could  chase  his  power  away — 

As  round  this  humble  spot  I  wing, 

My  thrilling  voice  shall  daily  sing 
A  requiem  o’er  the  faded  flower, 

That  bloom’d  and  wither’d  in  an  hour. 

And  prov’d  life  is,  in  every  view. 

Naught  but  a  rose-bud  twin’d  with  rue. 

A  blossom  born  at  day’s  first  light, 

And  fading  with  the  earliest  night ; 

Nor  stranger’s  step,  nor  shrieking  loom, 

Shall  scare  the  warbler  from  the  tomb 


CURING  THE  “  KING’S  EVIL.” 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

About  five  miles  from  Sturminster 
Newton,  and  near  the  village  of  Hazle- 

bury,  resides  a  Dr.  B — - ,  who  has 

attained  a  reputation,  far  extended,  for 
curing,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  the 
king’s  evil ;  and  as  the  method  he  em¬ 
ploys  is  very  different  from  that  of  most 
modern  practitioners,  a  short  account  of  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  the  readerjs 
of  the  Mirror. 

I  had  long  known  that  the  doctor 
used  some  particular  season  for  his  opera¬ 
tions,  but  was  unable  to  say  precisely  the 
time,  until  a  few  days  since  I  had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  a  person  who  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  doctor  and  his  yearly 


“  fair ,  or  feast f  as  it  is  termed.  Ex¬ 
actly  twenty-four  hours  before  the  new 
moon,  in  the  month  of  May,  every  year, 
whether  it  happens  by  night  or  by  day, 
the  afflicted  persons  assemble  at  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  residence,  where  they  are  supplied, 
by  him,  with  the  hind  legs  of  a  toad! 
yes,  gentle  reader  a  toad— don’t  start — 
enclosed  in  a  small  bag  (accompanied,  I 
believe,  with  some  verbal  charm,  or  in¬ 
cantation,)  and  also  a  lotion  and  salve  of 
the  doctor’s  preparation.  The  bag  con¬ 
taining  the  legs  of  the  reptile  is  worn  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  neck  of  the  patient,  and 
the  lotion  and  salve  applied  in  the  usual 
manner,  until  the  cure  is  completed,  or 
until  the  next  year’s  “  fair .” 

One  would  think  that  such  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  routine  of  doctoring,  would  attract 
but  few,  and  those  the  most  illiterate ; 
but  I  can  assure  my  readers  the  case  is 
different.  The  number  of  carts,  chaises, 
and  other  conveyances  laden  with  the  af¬ 
flicted  which  passed  through  this  place 
on  the  2nd  instant,  bore  ample  testimony 
to  the  number  of  the  doctor’s  applicants  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  many  of  them  cor¬ 
roborated  the  opinion  that  they  moved  in 
a  respectable  sphere  of  life. 

The  new  moon  happening  this  year  on 
the  3rd  instant,  at  57  minutes  past  ^ 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  u  fair”  took 
place  at  the  same  hour  the  preceding  day. 

My  readers,  no  doubt,  have  heard  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  stone  in  the  toad’s 
head,  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,*  for  cur¬ 
ing  the  cramp,  &c.  by  application  to  the 
afflicted  part ;  but  it  was  left  for  Dr. 

D - —  to  discover  the  virtues  of  a 

toad’s  leg.  Apropos,  an  eccentric  friend 
of  mine,  once  gravely  told  me  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  procure  this  precious  Bufonian 
jewel ;  and  as  probably  some  reader  may 
feel  a  wish  to  possess  it,  I  will  furnish 
nim  with  the  proper  method  of  obtaining 
it,  as  communicated  by  my  scientific 
friend.  Void — Cut  off  poor  bufo's  head 
and  enclose  it  in  a  small  box  pierced  with 
many  holes  ;  place  it  in  an  ant  hill,  and 
let  it  remain  some  ten  or  twelve  days,  in 
which  time,  or  a  little  longer,  the  ants 
will  have  entered  and  eaten  up  every  part 
except  the  stone.  Ruris. 


“  THE  MORNING  STAR.” 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Queen  of  celestial  beauty !  Morning  Star  ! 

Accept  a  humble  bard’s  untupred  lay ; 

To  him,  thy  loveliness,  surpasseth  far 
The  silv’ry  moon,  and  eke  the  God  of  day. 
The  world  with  all  its  pride  cannot  display 

*  “  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  Adversity, 

Which,  like  a  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet,  a  precious  jew  el  in  his  head.” 
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A  form  so  fair,  so  beautiful  as  thine ; 

Its  glories  fade,  its  proudest  beauties  die; 

But  you  fair  star '  as  first  created  shine, 

I u  never  fading  immortality  ! 

Like  vice,  from  virtue’s  glance,  yon  clouds  re¬ 
tire. 

Before  the  smile  of  one  benignant  ray. 
Sleepless  and  sad,  my  soul  would  fain  aspire, 
Promethean  like,  to  snatch  ethereal  fire, 

And  draw  relief  from  thee!  bright  harbinger 
of  day  !  Jno.  Jones. 


m)t  Jbftetcl>33ool{ 

SCHINDERHANKES,  THE  GERMAN 
ROBBER. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  two 
banks  of  the  Rhine  were  the  theatre  of 
continual  wars.  Commerce  was  inter¬ 
rupted,  industry  destroyed,  the  fields  ra¬ 
vaged,  and  the  barns  and  cottages  plun¬ 
dered  ;  farmers  and  merchants  became 
bankrupts,  and  journeymen  anil  labourers 
thieves.  Robbery  was  the  only  mecha¬ 
nical  art  which  was  worth  pursuing,  and 
the  only  exercises  followed  were  assault 
and  battery.  These  enterprises  were  car¬ 
ried  on  at  first  by  individuals  trading  on 
their  own  capital  of  skill  and  courage  ; 
but  when  the  French  laws  came  into  more 
active  operation  in  the  seat  of  their  ex¬ 
ploits,  the  desperadoes  formed  them¬ 
selves,  for  mutual  protection,  into  copart¬ 
nerships,  which  were  the  terror  of  the 
country.  Men  soon  arose  among  them 
whose  talents,  or  prowess,  attracted  the 
confidence  of  their  comrades,  and  ciiiefs 
were  elected,  and  laws  and  institutions 
established.  Different  places  of  settle¬ 
ment  were  chosen  by  different  societies  ; 
the  famous  Pickard  carried  his  band  into 
Belgium  and  Holland;  while  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Germany,  where  the  wild  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Kirn,  Simmerm,  and  Birken- 
field  offered  a  congenial  field,  the  ban¬ 
ditti  were  concentrated,  whose  last  and 
most  celebrated  chief,  the  redoubted 
Schinderhannes,  is  the  subject  of  this 
brief  notice. 

His  predecessors,  indeed,  Finck,  Peter 
the  Black,  Zughetto,  and  Seibert  were 
long  before  renowned  among  those  who 
square  their  conduct  by  the  good  old  rule 
of  clubs  ;  they  were  brave  men,  and  stout 
and  pitiless  robbers.  But  Schinderhan¬ 
nes,  the  boldest  of  the  bold,  young,  ac¬ 
tive  and  subtle,  converted  the  obscure 
exploits  of  banditti  into  the  comparatively 
magnificent  ravages  of  “  the  outlaw  and 
his  men  and  sometimes  marched  at  the 
head  of  sixty  or  eighty  of  his  troop  to  the 
attack  of  whole  villages.  Devoted  to 
pleasure,  no  fear  ever  crossed  him  in  its 
pursuit  ;  he  walked  publicly  with  his 


mistress,  a  beautiful  girl  of  nineteen,  in 
the  very  place  which  the  evening  before 
had  bjien  the  scene  of  one  of  his  criminal 
exploits  ;  he  frequented  the  fairs  and  ta¬ 
verns,  which  were  crowded  with  his  vic¬ 
tims  ;  and  such  wras  the  terror  he  had 
inspired,  that  these  audacious  exposures 
were  made  with  perfect  impunity.  Free, 
generous,  handsome,  and  jovial,  it  may 
even  be  conceived  that  sometime  he  gain¬ 
ed  the  protection  from  love  which  could 
not  have  been  extorted  by  force. 

It  is  scarcely  a  wonder  that  with  the 
admirable  regulations  of  the  robbers,  they 
should  have  succeeded  even  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  they  did  in  that  unsettled 
country.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  of 
them  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  same 
town  or  village  ;  they  were  scattered  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  district,  and  appa¬ 
rently  connected  with  each  other  only  by 
some  mysterious  free-masonry  of  their 
craft.  When  a  blow  was  to  be  struck,  a 
messenger  was  sent  round  by  the  chief  to 
warn  his  followers  ;  and  at  the  mustering 
place  the  united  band  rose  up,  like  the 
clan  of  Roderick  Dhu  from  the  heather, 
to  disappear  as  suddenly  again  in  dark¬ 
ness  when  the  object  was  accomplished. 
Their  clothing,  names  and  nations  were 
changed  perpetually  ;  a  Jew  broker  at 
Cologne  would  figure  some  days  after  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  or  Spa  as  a  German 
baron,  or  a  Dutch  merchant,  keeping 
open  table,  and  playing  a  high  game ; 
and  the  next  week  he  might  be  met 
with  in  a  forest  at  the  head  of  his  troop. 
Young  and  beautiful  women  wrere  always 
in  their  suite,  who,  particularly  in  the 
task  of  obtaining  or  falsifying  passports, 
did  more  by  their  address  than  their 
lovers  could  have  effected  by  their 
courage.  Spies,  principally  Jews,  w’ere 
employed  throughout  the  whole  country, 
to  give  notice  where  a  booty  might  be 
obtained.  Spring  and  autumn  were  the 
principal  seasons  of  their  harvest ;  in 
winter  the  roads  were  almost  impassable, 
and  in  summer  the  days  were  too  long  ; 
the  light  of  the  moon,  in  particular,  was 
always  avoided,  and  so  were  the  betray¬ 
ing  foot-print3  in  the  snow.  They  sel¬ 
dom  marched  in  a  body  to  the  place  of 
attack,  but  went  thither  two  or  three  in  a 
party,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback, 
and  some  even  in  carriages.  As  soon  as 
they  had  entered  a  village,  their  first  care 
was  to  muffle  the  church-bell,  so  as  to 
prevent  an  alarm  being  rung  ;  or  to  com¬ 
mence  a  heavy  fire,  to  give  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  num¬ 
bers,  and  impress  them  with  the  feeling 
that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  stay  at 
home  than  to  venture  out  into  the  fray. 

John  Buckler,  alias  Schinderhannes, 
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the  worthy  whose  youthful  arm  wielded 
with  such  force  a  power  constituted  in 
this  manner,  was  the  son  of  a  currier,  and 
horn  at  Muhlen,  near  Nastoeten,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  family 
intended  to  emigrate  to  Poland,  but  on 
the  way  the  father  entered  the  Imperial 
service  at  Olmutz,  in  Moravia.  He  de¬ 
serted,  and  his  wife  and  child  followed 
him  to  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  the  travellers  took  up  their 
abode  again  in  the  environs  of  the  Rhine. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Schinderhannes 
commenced  his  career  of  crime  by  spend¬ 
ing  a  louis,  with  which  he  had  been  en¬ 
trusted,  in  a  tavern.  Afraid  to  return 
home,  he  wandered  about  the  fields  till 
hunger  compelled  him  to  steal  a  horse, 
which  he  sold.  Sheep  stealing  was  his 
next  vocation,  but  in  this  he  was  caught 
and  transferred  to  prison.  He  made  his 
escape,  however,  the  first  night,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  a  very  business-like  manner  to 
receive  two  crowns  which  were  due  to 
him  on  account  of  the  sheep  he  had  sto¬ 
len.  After  being  associated  with  the 
band  as  their  chief,  he  went  to  buy  a 
piece  of  linen,  but  thinking,  from  the 
situation  of  the  premises,  that  it  might 
be  obtained  without  any  exchange  of  coin 
on  his  part,  he  returned  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  and  stealing  a  ladder  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  placed  it  at  a  window  of  the 
warehouse,  and  got  in.  A  man  was  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  interior,  but  the  robber  looked 
at  him  steadily,  and  shouldering  his 
booty,  withdrew.  He  was  taken  a  second 
time,  but  escaped  as  before  on  the  same 
night. 

His  third  escape  was  from  a  dark  and 
damp  vault  in  the  prison  of  Schneppen- 
bach,  where,  having  succeeded  in  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  kitchen,  he  tore  an  iron  bar 
from  the  window  by  main  force,  and  leap¬ 
ed  out  at  hazard.  He  broke  his  leg  in  the 
fall,  but  finding  a  stick,  managed  to  drag 
himself  along,  in  the  course  of  three 
nights,  to  Birkenmuhl,  without  a  morsel 
of  food,  but  on  the  contrary,  having  left 
some  ounces  of  skin  and  flesh  of  his  own 
on  the  road. 

Marianne  Schoeffer  was  the  first  avow¬ 
ed  mistress  of  Schinderhannes.  She  was 
a  young  girl  of  fourteen,  of  ravishing 
beauty,  and  always  “  se  mettait  avec  une 
elegance  extreme.”  Blacken  Klos,  one 
of  the  band,  an  unsuccessful  suitor  of 
the  lady,  one  day,  after  meeting  with  a 
repulse,  out  of  revenge  carried  off  her 
clothes.  When  the  outrage  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Schinderhannes,  he  followed  the 
ruffian  to  a  cave  where  he  had  concealed 
himself,  and  slew  him.  It  was  Julia 
Blaesius,  however,  who  became  the  per¬ 
manent  companion  of  the  young  chief. 


The  account  given  by  her  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  was  united  to  the  destiny  of 
the  robber  is  altogether  improbable.  A 
person  came  to  her,  she  said,  and  men¬ 
tioned  that  somebody  wished  to  speak  to 
her  in  the  forest  of  Dolbach  ;  she  kept 
the  assignation,  and  found  there  a  hand¬ 
some  young  man  who  told  her  that  she 
must  follow  him — a*n  invitation  which  she 
was  obliged  at  length  by  threats  to  accede 
to.  It  appears  sufficiently  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  personal  attractions  of 
Schinderhannes,  who  was  then  not  twen¬ 
ty-two,  had  been  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  tempt  poor  Julia  to  her  fate,  and  that 
of  her  own  accord 

“  She  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love  tale.” 

It  may  be,  indeed,  as  she  affirmed,  that 
she  was  at  first  ignorant  of  the  profession 
of  her  mysterious  lover,  who  might  ad¬ 
dress  her  somewhat  in  the  words  of  the 
Scottish  free-'booter — 

“  A  lielitsome  eye,  a  soldier’s  mien — 

A  bonnet  of  the  blue, 

A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green, 

’Twas  all  of  me  you  knew.” 

But  it  is  known  that  afterwards  she  even 
accompanied  him  personally  in  some  of 
his  adventures  dressed  in  men’s  clothes. 

The  robberies  of  this  noted  chief  be¬ 
came  more  audacious  and  extensive  every 
day,  and  at  last  he  established  a  kind  of 
u  black  mail”  among  the  Jews,  at  their 
own  request.  Accompanied  one  day  by 
only  two  of  his  comrades,  he  did  not  he¬ 
sitate  to  attack  a  cavalcade  of  forty-five 
Jews  and  five  Christian  peasants.  The 
booty  taken  was  only  two  bundles  of  to¬ 
bacco,  the  robbers  returning  some  provi¬ 
sions  on  a  remonstrance  from  one  of  the 
Jews,  who  pleaded  poverty.  Schinder¬ 
hannes  then  ordered  them  to  take  off  their 
shoes  and  stockings,  which  he  threw  into 
a  heap,  leaving  to  every  one  the  care  of 
finding  his  own  property.  The  affray  that 
ensued  was  tremendous;  the  forty-five 
Jews  who  had  patiently  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  robbed  by  three  men,  fought 
furiously  with  each  other  about  their  old 
shoes ;  and  the  robber,  in  contempt  of 
their  cowardice,  gave  his  carbine  to  one  of 
them  to  hold  while  he  looked  on. 

His  daring  career  at  lefigth  drew  to  a 
close,  and  he  and  his  companions  were 
arrested  by  the  French  authorities,  and 
brought  to  trial.  The  chief,  with  nine¬ 
teen  others,  were  condemned  to  death  in 
November,  1803,  and  Julia  Blaesius  to 
two  years’  imprisonment.  The  former 
met  his  fate  with  characteristic  intrepi¬ 
dity,  occupied  to  the  last  moment  with 
his  cares  about  Julia  and  his  father — . 
From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. — 
An  excellent  work. 
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OLD  MANSIONS. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  by  our 
old  stone  manor  houses  without  knowing 
that  they  were  important  village  fortresses, 
and  substitutes  for  castles.  That  this  is 
the  fact  is  beyond  all  doubt,  for  Marga¬ 
ret  Paston,  writing  to  Sir  John,  says, 
“  Ry’t  w’chipful  hwsbond,  I  recomawnd 
to  zw  and  prey  zw  to  gete  some  crosse 
bowis  and  wydses  (windlasses  to  strain 
cross-bows,)  and  quarrels  (arrows  with 
square  heads)  for  zr  howsis  her  ben  low, 
yat  yer  may  non  man  schet  owt  wt  no 
long  bo  we.”  From  hence  we  learn  that 
the  service  of  the  long  bow  was  connected 
with  elevation  in  the  building. 


LEGAL  CRUSHING  TO  DEATH. 

At  the  assizes  in  Sussex,  August,  1735, 
a  man  who  pretended  to  be  dumb  and 
lame,  was  indicted  for  a  barbarous  mur¬ 
der  and  robbery.  He  had  been  taken  up 
upon  suspicion,  several  spots  of  blood, 
and  part  of  the  property  being  found  up¬ 
on  him.  When  he  was  brought  to  the 
bar,  he  would  not  speak  or  plead,  though 
often  urged  to  it,  and  the  sentence  to  be 
inflicted  on  such  as  stand  mute,  read  to 
him,  in  vain.  Four  or  five  persons  in 
the  court,  swore  that  they  had  heard  him 
speak,  and  the  boy  who  was  his  accom¬ 
plice,  and  apprehended,  was  there  to  be 
a  witness  against  him  ;  yet  he  continued 
mute  ;  whereupon  he  was  carried  back  to 
Horsham  goal,  to  be  pressed  to  death,  if 
he  would  not  plead — when  they  laid  on 
him  100  weight,  then  added  100  more, 
and  he  still  continued  obstinate ;  they 
then  added  100  more,  w'hich  made  300 
lb.  weight,  yet  he  would  not  speak ;  50  lb. 
more  was  added,  when  he  was  nearly 
dead,  having  all  the  agonies  of  death 
upon  him ;  then  the  executioner,  who 
weighed  about  1G  or  17  stone,  laid  down 
upon  the  board  which  was  over  him,  and, 
adding  to  the  weight,  killed  him  in  an 
instant.  G.  K. 


LATE  INSTRUCTION. 
Socrates  in  his  old  age,  learned  to 
play  upon  a  musical  instrument.  Cato, 
aged  00,  began  to  learn  Greek  ;  and  Plu¬ 
tarch,  in  his  old  age,  acquired  Latin. 
John  Gelida,  of  Valentia,  in  Spain,  did 
not  begin  the  study  of  belles-lettres ,  un¬ 
til  he  was  40  years  old. 

Henry  Spelman,  having  in  his  youth 
neglected  the  sciences,  resumed  them  at 
the  age  of  50,  with  extraordinary  success. 

Fairfax,  after  having  been  the  general 
of  the  parliamentary  army  in  England, 


went  to  Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  as 
Doctor-of-Law.  Colbert,  when  minister, 
and  almost  GO  years  of  age,  returned  to 
his  Latin  and  his  law,  in  a  situation  where 
the  neglect  of  one,  if  not  both,  might 
have  been  thought  excusable  ;  and  Mons. 
Le  Tellier,  chancellor  of  France,  reverted 
to  the  learning  of  logic  that  he  might  dis¬ 
pute  with  his  grand-children. 

Sir  John  Davies,  at  the  age  of  25,  pro¬ 
duced  a  poem  on  Ki  The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,”  and  in  his  G2nd  year,  as  Mr. 
Thomas  Campbell  facetiously  observes, 
when  a  judge  and  a  statesman,  another 
on  dancing. 
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ANNE  OF  GEIERSTEIN. 

[As  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  new  work  has  not 
reached  us  in  time  to  enable  us  to  fill  in 
the  outline  of  the  story  in  our  present 
Number,  we  give  a  few  sketchy  extracts, 
or  portraits, — such  as  will  increase  the  in¬ 
terest  for  the  appearance  of  the  Narra¬ 
tive. 

There  are  some  admirable  specimens 
of  Swiss  scenery,  which  have  the  effect  of 
sublime  painting  :  witness  the  following 
attempt  of  two  travellers,  father  and  son, 
who  with  their  guide,  are  bewildered  in 
the  mountains  by  a  sudden  storm.  The 
younger  attempts  to  scale  a  broken  path 
on  the  side  of  the  precipice  :] 

Thus  estimating  the  extent  of  his  dan¬ 
ger  by  the  measure  of  sound  sense  and 
reality,  and  supported  by  some  degree  of 
practice  in  such  exercise,  the  brave  youth 
went  forward  on  his  awful  journey,  step 
by  step,  winning  his  way  with  a  caution, 
and  fortitude,  and  presence  of  mind, 
which  alone  could  have  saved  him  from 
instant  destruction.  At  length  he  gained 
a  point  where  a  projecting  rock  formed 
the  angle  of  the  precipice,  so  far  as  it  had 
been  visible  to  him  from  the  platform. 
This,  therefore,  was  the  critical  point  of 
his  undertaking  ;  but  it  was  also  the  most 
perilous  part  of  it.  The  rock  projected 
more  than  six  feet  forward  over  the  tor¬ 
rent,  which  he  heard  raging  at  the  depth 
of  a  hundred  yards  beneath,  with  a  noise 
like  subterranean  thunder.  He  examined 
the  spot  with  the  utmost  care,  and  was  led 
by  the  existence  of  shrubs,  grass,  and 
even  stunted  trees,  to  believe  that  this 
rock  marked  the  farthest  extent  of  the 
slip,  or  slide  of  earth,  and  that,  could  he 
but  round  the  angle  of  which  it  was  the 
termination,  he  might  hope  to  attain  the 
continuation  of  the  path  which  had  been 
so  strangely  interrupted  by  this  convul¬ 
sion  of  nature.  But  the  crag  jutted  out 
so  much  as  to  afford  no  possibility  of 
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passing  either  under  or  around  it ;  and  as 
it  rose  several  feet  above  the  position 
which  Arthur  had  attained,  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  climb  over  it.  This  was, 
however,  the  course  which  he  chose,  as 
the  only  mode  of  surmounting  what  he 
hoped  might  prove  the  last  obstacle  to  his 
voyage  of  discovery.  A  projecting  tree 
afforded  him  the  means  of  raising  and 
swinging  himself  up  to  the  top  of  the 
crag.  But  he  had  scarcely  planted  him¬ 
self  on  it,  had  scarcely  a  moment  to  con¬ 
gratulate  himself,  on  seeing,  amid  a  wild 
chaos  of  cliffs  and  woods,  the  gloomy 
ruins  of  Geierstein,  with  smoke  arising, 
and  indicating  something  like  a  human 
habitation  beside  them,  when,  to  his  ex¬ 
treme  terror,  he  felt  the  huge  cliff  on 
which  he  stood  tremble,  stoop  slowly  for¬ 
ward,  and  gradually  sink  from  its  posi¬ 
tion.  Projecting  as  it  was,  and  shaken  as 
its  equilibrium  had  been  by  the  recent 
earthquake,  it  lay  now  so  insecurely  pois¬ 
ed,  that  its  balance  was  entirely  destroy¬ 
ed,  even  by  the  addition  of  the  young 
man’s  weight.  Aroused  by  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  the  danger,  Arthur,  by  an  in¬ 
stinctive  attempt  at  self-preservation, 
drew  cautiously  back  from  the  falling 
crag  into  the  tree  by  which  he  had  as¬ 
cended,  and  turned  his  head  back  as  if 
spell-bound,  to  watch  the  descent  of  the 
fatal  rock  from  which  he  had  just  retreat¬ 
ed.  It  tottered  for  two  or  three  seconds, 
as  if  uncertain  which  way  to  fall;  and 
had  it  taken  a  sidelong  direction,  must 
have  dashed  the  adventurer  from  his  place 
of  refuge,  or  borne  both  the  tree  and  him 
headlong  down  into  the  river.  After  a 
moment  of  horrible  uncertainty,  the 
power  of  gravitation  determined  a  direct 
and  forward  descent.  Down  went  the 
huge  fragment,  which  must  have  weighed 
at  least  twenty  tons,  rending  and  splinter¬ 
ing  in  its  precipitate  course  the  trees  and 
bushes  which  it  encountered,  and  settling 
at  length  in  the  channel  of  the  torrent, 
with  a  din  equal  to  the  discharge  of  a 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  The  sound 
was  re-echoed  from  bank  to  bank,  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  with  emulative 
thunders ;  nor  was  the  tumult  silent  till 
it  rose  into  the  region  of  eternal  snows, 
which,  equally  insensible  to  terrestrial 
sounds,  and  unfavourable  to  animal  life, 
heard  the  roar  in  their  majestic  solitude, 
but  suffered  it  to  die  away  without  a  re¬ 
sponsive  voice. 

rIhe  solid  rock  had  trembled  and  rent 
beneath  his  footsteps  ;  and  although,  by 
an  effort  rather  mechanical  than  volun¬ 
tary,  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
instant  ruin  attending  its  descent,  he  felt 
as  if  the  better  part  of  him,  his  firmness 
pf  mind  and  strength  of  body,  had  been 


tent  away  with  the  descending  rock,  as  It 
fell  thundering,  with  clouds  of  dust  and 
smoke,  into  the  torrents  and  whirlpools 
of  the  vexed  gulf  beneath.  In  fact,  the 
seaman  swept  from  the  deck  of  a  wrecked 
vessel,  drenched  in  the  waves,  and  batter¬ 
ed  against  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  does 
not  differ  more  from  the  same  mariner, 
when,  at  the  commencement  of  the  gale, 
he  stood  upon  the  deck  of  his  favourite 
ship,  proud  of  her  strength  and  his  own 
dexterity,  than  Arthur,  when  commenc¬ 
ing  his  journey,  from  the  same  Arthur, 
while  clinging  to  the  decayed  trunk  of  an 
old  tree,  from  which,  suspended  between 
heaven  and  earth,  he  saw  the  fall  of  the 
crag  which  he  had  so  nearly  accompanied. 
The  effects  of  his  terror,  indeed,  were 
physical  as  well  as  moral,  for  a  thousand 
colours  played  before  his  eyes  ;  he  was 
attacked  by  a  sick  dizziness,  and  depriv¬ 
ed  at  once  of  the  obedience  of  those  limbs 
which  had  hitherto  served  him  so  admir¬ 
ably  ;  his  arms  and  hands,  as  if  no  longer 
at  his  own  command,  now  clung  to  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  with  a  cramp-like 
tenacity,  over  which  he  seemed  to  possess 
no  power,  and  now  trembled  in  a  state  of 
such  complete  nervous  relaxation,  as  led 
him  to  fear  that  they  were  becoming  un¬ 
able  to  support  him  longer  in  his  position. 

[  We  must  leave  the  reader  here,  al¬ 
though  in  dire  suspense — and  we  regret  to 
do  so,  because  a  beautiful  incident  fol¬ 
lows — to  give  the  following  exquisite 
sketch  of  the  heroine — a  Swiss  maiden. 
We  will  endeavour  to  connect  these  pas¬ 
sages  with  our  abridgment  of  the  narrative.  ] 

An  upper  vest,  neither  so  close  as  to 
display  the  person— -a  habit  forbidden  by 
the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  canton — nor  so 
loose  as  to  be  an  encumbrance  in  walking 
or  climbing,  covered  a  close  tunic  of  a 
different  colour,  and  came  down  beneath 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  but  suffered  the  an¬ 
cle,  in  all  its  fine  proportions,  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  visible.  The  foot  was  defended 
by  a  sandal,  the  point  of  which  was  turn¬ 
ed  upwards,  and  the  crossings  and  knots 
of  the  strings  which  secured  it  on  the 
front  of  the  leg  were  garnished  with  silver 
rings.  The  upper  vest  was  gathered 
round  the  middle  by  a  sash  of  parti-co¬ 
loured  silk,  ornamented  with  twisted 
threads  of  gold ;  while  the  tunic,  open 
at  the  throat,  permitted  the  shape  and 
exquisite  whiteness  of  a  well-formed  neck 
to  be  visible  at  the  collar,  and  for  an  inch 
or  two  beneath.  The  small  portion  of  the 
throat  and  bosom  thus  exposed  was  even 
more  brilliantly  fair  than  was  promised 
by  the  countenance,  which  last  bore  some 
marks  of  having  been  freely  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air — by  no  means  in  a  degree 
to  diminish  its  beauty,  but  just  so  far  as  to 
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show  that  the  maiden  possessed  the  health 
which  is  purchased  by  habits  of  rural  ex¬ 
ercise.  Her  long,  fair  hair  fell  down  in  a 
profusion  of  curls  on  each  side  of  a  face 
whose  blue  eyes,  lovely  features,  and  dig¬ 
nified  simplicity  of  expression,  implied  at 
once  a  character  of  gentleness,  and  of  the 
self-relying  resolution  of  a  mind  too  vir¬ 
tuous  to  suspect  evil,  and  too  noble  to 
fear  it.  Above  these  locks  beauty’s  na¬ 
tural  and  most  beseeming  ornament — or 
rather,  I  should  say,  amongst  them — was 
placed  the  small  bonnet,  which,  from  its 
size,  little  answered  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  head,  but  served  to  exercise 
the  ingenuity  of  the  fair  wearer,  who  had 
not  failed,  according  to  the  prevailing  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  mountain  maidens,  to  decorate 
the  tiny  cap  with  a  heron’s  feather,  and 
the  then  unusual  luxury  of  a  small  and 
thin  chain  of  gold,  long  enough  to  encir¬ 
cle  the  cap  four  or  five  times,  and  having 
the  ends  secured  under  a  broad  medal  of 
the  same  costly  metal.  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  the  stature  of  the  young  person 
was  something  above  the  common  size, 
and  that  the  whole  contour  of  her  form, 
without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  mas¬ 
culine,  resembled  that  of  Minerva,  rather 
than  the  proud  beauties  of  Juno,  or  the 
yielding  graces  of  Venus.  The  noble 
brow,  the  well-formed  and  active  limbs, 
the  firm  and  yet  light  step  ;  above  all, 
the  total  absence  of  any  thing  resembling 
the  consciousness  of  personal  beauty,  and 
the  open  and  candid  look,  which  seemed 
desirous  of  knowing  nothing  that  was 
hidden,  and  conscious  that  she  herself 
had  nothing  to  hide,  were  traits  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  of 
chastity. 


J^tlector, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


FRENCH  COOKERY  AND  CONFEC¬ 
TIONERY. 

Monsieur  Ude,  who  is,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  the  prince  of  gastronomers,  has  just 
published  the  tenth  edition  of  his  French 
Cook ,  of  which,  line  upon  line,  we  may 
say,  Decxes  repetita  placebit ;  and  Jar- 
rin,  the  celebrated  artiste  en  sucre ,  has 
also  revised  his  Italian  Confectioner ,  in 
a  fourth  edition.  We  should  think  both 
these  works  must  be  the  literary  furniture 
of  every  good  kitchen,  or  they  ought  to 
be;  for  there  is  just  enough  of  the  science 
in  them  to  make  them  extremely  useful, 
whilst  all  must  allow  them  to  be  enter¬ 
taining. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mrs.  Glasse  ruled  the 
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roast  of  cookery,  and  not  a  stew  was  made 
without  consulting  her  invaluable  book. 
Whilst  we  were  embroiled  in  war,  her  in¬ 
structions  were  standing  orders,  but  with 
the  peace  came  a  host  of  foreign  luxuries 
and  fashions,  among  these,  Cookery  from 
France.  Hence  the  French  system  be¬ 
came  introduced  into  the  establishments 
of  the  wealthy  of  this  country,  to  which 
may  be  attributed  the  sale  of  nine  editions 
of  M.  Ude’s  work ;  for  it  is  strictly  what 
it  professes  to  be,  “  A  System  of  Fashion¬ 
able  and  Economical  Cookery,  adapted  to 
the  use  of  English  Families.”  The  tenth 
edition,  before  us,  is  a  bulky  tome  of 
about  500  pages,  with  an  appendix  of 
observations  on  the  meals  of  the  day  ; 
mode  of  giving  suppers  at  Routs  and 
soirees,  as  practised  when  the  author  was 
in  the  employ  of  Lord  Sefton  ;  and  above 
all,  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Cookery,  from  an  admirable  French 
treatise.  This  is  literally  the  sauce  pi- 
quante  of  the  volume,  and  we  serve  a 
little  to  our  readers 

It  appears  that  the  science  of  Cookery 
was  in  a  very  inferior  state  under  the  first 
and  second  race  of  the  French  kings. 
Gregory  of  Tours  has  preserved  the  ac¬ 
count  of  a  repast  of  French  warriors,  at 
which,  in  this  refined  age,  we  should  be 
absolutely  astounded.  According  to  Egin- 
hard,  Charlemagne  lived  poorly,  and  ate 
but  little — however,  this  trait  of  resem¬ 
blance  in  Charlemagne  and  Napoleon,  the 
modern  Eginhards  have  forgotten  in  their 
comparison  of  these  two  great  men.  Phi¬ 
lippe  le  Bel  was  hardly  half  an  hour  at 
table,  and  Francis  I.  thought  more  of 
women  than  of  eating  and  drinking ; 
nevertheless,  it  was  under  this  gallant 
monarch  that  the  science  of  gastronomy 
took  rise  in  France. 

Few  have  heard  the  name  of  Gonthier 
d’Andernach.  What  Bacon  was  to  phi¬ 
losophy,  Dante  and  Petrarch  to  poetry, 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  to  painting, 
Columbus  and  Gama  to  geography,  Co¬ 
pernicus  and  Galileo  to  astronomy,  Gon¬ 
thier  was  in  France  to  the  art  of  cookery. 
Before  him,  their  code  of  eating  was  form¬ 
ed  only  of  loose  scraps  picked  up  here 
and  there ;  the  names  of  dishes  were 
strange  and  barbarous,  like  the  dishes 
themselves. 

Gonthier  is  the  father  of  cookery,  as 
Descartes,  of  French  philosophy.  It  is 
said  that  Gonthier,  in  less  than  ten  years, 
invented  seven  cullises,  nine  ragouts, 
thirty-one  sauces,  and  twenty-one  soups. 

A  woman  opened  the  gates  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  age ;  it  was  Catherine,  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  niece  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  then  in 
all  the  bloom  of  beauty.  Accompanied 
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by  a  troop  of  perfumers,  painters,  astro¬ 
logers,  poets,  and  cooks,  she  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  whilst  Bullan  planned  the  Tui- 
leries,  Berini  recovered  from  oblivion 
those  sauces  which,  for  many  ages,  had 
been  lost.  Endowed  with  all  the  gifts  of 
fortune,  the  mother  and  the  wife  of  kings, 
nature  had  also  gifted  her  with  a  palate, 
whose  intuitive  sensibility  seldom  falls  to 
the  lot  of  sovereigns.  In  consequence  of 
which,  after  having  driven  before  her  this 
troop  of  male  and  female  soothsayers,  who 
pretended  to  foretel  the  future,  she  con¬ 
sulted  her  maitre  cT hotel,  about  some 
roast  meat  brought  from  luxurious  Flo¬ 
rence;  and  dipped  in  a  rich  sauce  the 
same  hand  that  held  the  reins  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  which  Roussard  compared  to 
the  rosy  fingers  of  Aurora  !  Let  the  fool¬ 
ish  vulgar  laugh  at  the  importance  which 
the  queen-mother  seems  to  place  in  the 
art  of  cooking ;  but  they  have  not  consi¬ 
dered  that  it  is  at  table,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fumes  of  Burgundy,  and  the  savoury 
odour  of  rich  dishes,  that  she  meditated 
the  means  of  quelling  a  dangerous  fac¬ 
tion,  or  the  destruction  of  a  man,  who 
disturbed  her  repose.  It  was  during 
dinner  she  had  an  interview  with  the 
Duke  of  Alba,  with  whom  she  resolved 
on  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Not  long  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  the  throne  was  occupied  by 
Henry  de  Valois,  brother  to  Charles  the 
Ninth,  and  son  of  Catherine.  He  was  a 
prince  of  good  appetite,  a  lover  of  wine 
and  good  cheer,  qualities  which  his  mo¬ 
ther  had  carefully  fostered  and  cultivated, 
that  she  alone  might  hold  the  reigns  of 
government.  Henry  de  Valois  spent 
whole  days  at  table,  and  the  constella¬ 
tions  of  the  kitchen  shone  with  the  great¬ 
est  splendour  under  this  gourmand  king. 
We  date  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
the  invention  of  the  fricandeau,  generally 
attributed  to  a  Swiss.  Now  the  frican¬ 
deau  having  its  Columbus,  its  discovery 
appears  not  more  wonderful  than  that  of 
America,  and  yet  it  required  une  grande 
force  de  tele. 

Though  we  acknowledge  the  immense 
influence  this  monarch  had  over  cookery, 
we  must  not  conceal  that  he  brought  in 
fashion  aromatic  sauces,  tough  macaroni, 
cullises,  and  brown  sauces  calcined  by  a 
process  like  that  of  roasted  coffee.  These 
sauces  gave  the  dishes  a  corrosive  acidity, 
and  as  Jourdan  le  Cointe  remarks,  far 
from  nourishing  the  body,  communicated 
to  it  a  feverish  sensation,  which  baffled 
all  the  skill  of  physicians,  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  cure  it.  They  were  positive 
poisons  which  the  Italians  had  introduced 
into  France,  a  taste  for  which  spread 
through  every  class  of  society. 


Under  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  a  taste 
for  warm  drinks  was  joined  to  that  of 
spicy  dishes.  Hippocrates  recommends 
hot  water  in  fevers,  Avicenna  in  con¬ 
sumption,  Trallien  in  phrensy,  Plato  in 
loathings,  iEtius  in  strangury, — whence 
we  conclude  that  warm  water,  having  so 
many  different  qualities,  must  have  been 
a  very  useful  article  at  table,  had  it  only 
been  to  assist  digestion,  considering  that 
people  ate  copiously  in  the  reign  of  the 
Valois.  They  made  not  one  single  re¬ 
past  without  a  jug  full  of  hot  water,  and 
even  wine  was  drunk  lukewarm. 

If  the  poor  have  preserved  the  memory 
of  Henry  IV.,  we  cannot  say  as  much  of 
his  cooks.  That  monarch  did  nothing  for 
them; — either  Nature  had  not.  endowed 
him  with  a  good  appetite,  (for  what 
prince  ever  was  perfect,)  or  he  looked 
upon  them,  as,  in  the  last  century,  we 
looked  upon  soups,  as  things  of  hardly 
any  use  ;  but  in  return  they  also  did  no¬ 
thing  for  him. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  France, 
where  there  is  but  one  religion,  the  sauces 
are  infinitely  varied,  whilst  in  England, 
where  the  different  sects  are  innumerable, 
there  is,  we  may  say,  but  one  single 
sauce.  Melted  butter,  in  English  cook¬ 
ery,  plays  nearly  the  same  part  as  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  coach  at  civic  ceremonies, 
calomel  in  modern  medicine,  or  silver 
forks  in  the  fashionable  novels.  Melted 
butter  and  anchovies,  melted  butter  and 
capers,  melted  butter  and  parsley,  melted 
butter  and  eggs,  and  melted  butter  for 
ever :  this  is  a  sample  of  the  national 
cookery  of  this  country.  We  may  date 
the  art  of  making  sauces  from  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  Under  Louis  XIII.  meat 
was  either  roasted  or  broiled :  every 
baker  had  a  stove  where  the  citizen,  as 
well  as  the  great  lord,  sent  his  meat  to  be 
dressed ;  but,  by  degrees,  they  began  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  sauces. 

It  appears  that  the  great  wits  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  had  not  that  contempt  for 
cookery  which  some  idealists  of  our  days 
affect  to  have.  Boileau  has  described  a 
bad  repast  like  a  man  who  has  often  seen 
better ;  he  liked  the  pleasures  of  the  ta¬ 
ble,  which  have  never  been .  incompatible 
with  the  gifts  of  genius,  or  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  understanding.  “  1  cannot 
conceive,”  says  Doctor  Johnson,  “  the 
folly  of  those,  who,  when  at  table,  think 
of  every  thing  but  eating  ;  for  my  part, 
when  I  am  there  I  think  of  nothing  else; 
and  whosoever  does  not  trouble  himself 
with  this  important  affair  at  dinner,  or 
supper,  will  do  no  good  at  any  other 
time.”  Boswell  affirms  that  he  never 
knew  a  man  who  dispatched  a  dinner 
better  than  Jie  great  moralist.  But  what 
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avails  it  to  defend  cooks  and  gourmands  ? 
It  is  an  axiom  in  political  economy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Malthas,  that  he  who  makes 
tioo  blades  of  grass  grow,  where  before 
there  was  but  one ,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  the  benefactor  of  his  country ,  and  of 
mankind.  Is  not  this  a  service  which 
the  epicure  and  the  cook  every  day  do 
their  country  ?  Addison  thought  differ¬ 
ently  from  Johnson  on  this  subject  : 

Every  time,”  says  he,  “  that  I  see  a 
splendid  dinner,  I  fancy  fever,  gout,  and 
dropsy,  are  lying  in  ambush  for  me,  with 
the  whole  race  of  maladies  which  attack 
mankind  :  in  my  opinion  an  epicure  is  a 
fool.”  What  does  this  blustering  of  Ad¬ 
dison  prove  ?  Boswell  also  asserts,  that 
Addison  often  complained  of  indigestion. 
And  in  the  present  times,  the  first  che¬ 
mist  of  the  day,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
passes  for  a  finished  gourmand. 

Roasting,  boiling,  frying,  broiling,  do 
not  alone  constitute  the  art  of  cooking, 
otherwise  the  savage  of  the  Oronoco 
might  be  maitre  d' hotel  with  Prince 
Esterhazy. 

The  science  of  gastronomy  made  great 
progress  under  Louis  XV.,  a  brilliant 
epoch  for  the  literature  of  gastronomy  : 
together  with  the  fashions,  customs,  free¬ 
dom  of  opinion,  and  taste  for  equipages 
and  horses  brought  from  Great  Britain — 
some  new  dishes  taken  from  the  culinary 
code  of  this  country,  such  as  puddings 
and  beef-steaks,  were  also  introduced  into 
France.  Thanks  to  the  increasing  pro¬ 
gress  and  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and 
to  the  genius  of  our  artists,  the  art  of 
cookery  rose  to  the  greatest  height  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  YV  hat 
a  famous  age  was  that  of  Mezelier, 
l’Asne,  Jouvent,  Richaud,  Chaud,  and 
Robert. 

History  will  never  forget  that  great 
man,  who  aspired  to  all  kinds  of  glory, 
and  would  have  been,  if  he  had  wished, 
as  great  a  cook  as  he  was  a  statesman — l 
mean  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  who  re¬ 
kindled  the  sacred  flame  in  France.  The 
first  clouds  of  smoke,  which  announced 
the  resurrection  of  the  science  of  cookery 
in  the  capital,  appeared  from  the  kitchen 
of  an  ancient  bishop. 

A  revolution  like  the  French,  which 
presented  to  their  eyes  such  terrible  spec¬ 
tacles,  must  have  left  some  traces  in  their 
physical  or  intellectual  constitution.  At 
the  end  of  this  bloody  drama,  the  mind, 
bewildered  by  the  late  dreadful  scenes, 
was  unable  to  feel  those  sweet  and  peace¬ 
able  emotions,  in  which  it  had  formerly 
delighted ;  as  the  palate,  having  long 
been  at  rest,  and  now  become  blunted, 
must  require  high-seasoned  dishes,  to  ex¬ 
cite  an  appetite.  The  reign  of  the  Di¬ 


rectory,  therefore  is  that  of  Romances  a 
la  Radcliffe,  as  well  as  of  Sauces  a  la 
Proven qale.  Fortunately,  the  eighth  of 
Brumaire  pulled  down  the  five  Directors, 
together  with  their  saucepans. 

Under  the  Consulship,  and  during  the 
empire,  the  art  of  cooking,  thanks  to  the 
labours  of  Beauvilliers,  llalaine,  and 
other  artists,  made  new  and  remarkable 
improvements.  Among  the  promoters  of 
the  gastric  science,  the  name  of  a  simple 
amateur  makes  a  distinguished  figure — 
it  is  Grisnod  de  la  Keyniere,  whose  al¬ 
manac  the  late  Duke  of  York  called  the 
most  delightful  book  that  ever  issued 
from  the  press.  We  may  affirm,  that  the 
Almanack  des  Gourmands  made  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  in  the  language  and 
usages  of  the  country. 

We  are  yet  too  near  the  restoration  to 
determine  the  degree  of  influence  it  had 
on  cookery  in  France.  The  restoration 
has  introduced  into  monarchy  the  repre¬ 
sentative  forms  friendly  to  epicurism,  and 
in  this  respect  it  is  a  true  blessing — a 
new  era  opened  to  those  who  are  hungry. 

M.  Jarrin’s  fourth  edition  contains  up¬ 
wards  of  500  receipts  in  Italian  confec¬ 
tionery,  with  plates  of  improvements,  &c. 
like  a  cyclopaedian  treatise  on  mecha¬ 
nics  ;  and  when  our  readers  know  there 
are  “  seven  essential  degrees  of  boiling 
sugar,”  they  will  pardon  the  details  of 
the  business  of  this  volume.  The  “  de¬ 
grees”  are — 1.  Le  lisse ,  or  thread,  large 
or  small ;  2.  perle ,  or  pearl,  le  souf- 

fiet ,  cr  blow  ;  4.  La  plume ,  the  feather ; 
5.  Le  boulet ,  the  ball,  large  or  small ;  0. 
Le  casse ,  the  crack  ;  and,  7-  the  caramel , 
So  complete  is  M.  Jarrin’s  system  of  con¬ 
fectionery,  that  he  is  “  independent  of 
every  other  artist for  he  even  explains 
engraving  on  steel  and  on  wood.  What 
a  host  of  disappointments  this  must  pre¬ 
vent  ! 

If  we  look  further  into,  or  “  drink 
deep  ”  of  the  art  of  confectionery,  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  a  perfect  Microcosm — 
a  little  creation ;  for  our  artist  talks 
familiarly  of  u  producing  picturesque 
scenery,  with  trees,  lakes,  rocks,  See.  ; 
gum  paste,  and  modelling  flowers,  ani¬ 
mals,  figures,  &c.”  with  astonishing 
mimic  strife.  We  must  abridge  one 
of  these  receipts  for  a  u  Hock  Piece 
Montec  in  a  lake.” 

“  Roll  out  confectionery  paste,  the 
size  of  the  dish  intended  to  receive  it ; 
put  into  a  mould  representing  your  pond 
a  lining  of  almond  paste,  coloured  pale 
pink,  and  place  in  the  centre  a  sort  of 
pedestal  of  almond  paste,  supported  by 
lumps  of  the  same  paste  baked  ;  when 
dry  put  it  into  the  stove.  Prepare  syrup 
to  fill  the  hollow  of  the  lake ,  to  represent 
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the  water ;  having  previously  modelled 
in  gum  paste  little  swans ,  place  them  in 
various  parts  of  the  syrup ;  put  it  into 
the  stove  for  three  hours,  then  make  a 
small  hole  through  the  paste,  under  your 
lake ,  to  drain  off  the  syrup  ;  a  crust  will 
remain  with  the  swans  fixed  in  it,  repre¬ 
senting  the  water.  Next  build  the  rock 
on  the  pedestal  with  rock  sugar,  biscuits, 
and  other  appropriate  articles  in  sugar, 
fixed  to  one  another,  supported  by  the 
confectionery  paste  you  have  put  in  the 
middle,  the  whole  being  cemented  toge¬ 
ther  with  caramel,  and  ornamented.  The 
moulding  and  heads  should  then  be  push¬ 
ed  in  almond  paste,  coloured  red ;  the 
cascades  and  other  ornaments  must  be 
spun  in  sugar.” 

These  are,  indeed,  romantic  secrets. 
Spinning  nets  and  cages  with  sugar  is 
another  fine  display  of  confectionery  skill 
— we  say  nothing  of  the  nets  and  cages 
which  our  fair  friends  are  sometimes  spin¬ 
ning  —  for  the  sugar  compared  with 
their  bonds — are  weak  as  the  cords  of  the 
Philistines. 


naturalist. 


HOOKS. 

We  glean  the  following  interesting  facts 
from  the  Essex  Herald ,  as  they  merit 
the  record  of  a  Naturalist. 

“  The  voracious  habits  of  the  rook, 
and  the  vast  increase  of  these  birds  of 
late  years  in  certain  parts  of  Essex,  has 
been  productive  of  great  mischief,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  vicinity  of  Writtle  and  of 
Waltham.  Since  February  last,  not¬ 
withstanding  a  vigilant  watch,  the  rooks 
have  stolen  sets  of  potatoes  from  a  consi¬ 
derable  breadth  of  ground  at  Widford 
Hall.  On  the  same  farm,  during  the 
sowing  of  a  field  of  16  acres  with  peas, 
the  number  of  rooks  seen  at  one  time  on 
its  surface  has  been  estimated  at  1,000, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  there  being  a 
preserve  near,  which,  at  a  moderate  com¬ 
putation,  contains  1,000  nests.  But  the 
damage  done  by  rooks  at  Navestock  and 
Kelvedon  Hatch,  and  their  vicinities, 
within  a  small  circle,  has  been  estimated 
at  £2,000.  annually.  Many  farmers  pay 
from  8s.  to  10s.  per  week,  to  preserve 
their  seed  and  plants  by  watching  ;  but 
notwithstanding  such  precautions,  acre 
after  acre  of  beans,  when  in  leaf  and 
clear  from  the  soil,  have  been  pulled  up, 
and  the  crop  lost.  The  late  hurricane 
proved  some  interruption  to  their  breed-' 
ing ;  and  particularly  at  the  estate  of 
Lord  Waldegrave,  at  Navestock,  where 
the  young  ones  were  thrown  from  their 
nests,  and  were  found  under  trees  in  my¬ 
riads;  the  very  nests  blown  down,  it  is 


said,  would  have  furnished  the  poor  with 
fuel  for  a  short  period.” 

The  writer  attributes  this  alarming  in¬ 
crease  of  rooks  to  “  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  gentlemen  to  C£use  them  to  be  pre¬ 
served  with  the  same  watchfulness  they 
do  their  game.”  The  most  effectual 
means  of  deterring  the  rook  from  their 
depredations,  is,  he  says,  to  obtain  se¬ 
veral  of  these  birds  at  a  period  of  the 
year  when  they  can  be  more  easily  taken ; 
then  cut  them  open,  and  preserve  them 
by  salt.  In  the  spring,  during  the  seed 
time,  these  rooks  are  to  be  fastened  down 
to  the  ground  with  their  wings  spread, 
and  their  mouths  extended  by  a  pebble, 
as  if  in  great  torture.  This  plan  has 
been  found  so  effectual,  that  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  preserves,  the  fields 
where  the  dead  birds  have  been  so  placed, 
have  not  been  visited  by  a  single  rook. 

The  scarcity  of  the  rook  in  France, 
and  the  antipathy  which  the  French  have 
to  that  bird  is  thus  accounted  for 

“  The  fact  has  been  often  related  by  a 
very  respectable  Catholic  Priest,  who  re¬ 
sided  many  years  at  Chipping-hill,  in 
Witham,  that  such  was  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  owners  of  abbeys  and  mo¬ 
nasteries  in  France,  in  preserving  and 
cultivating  the  rook  and  the  pigeon,  that 
they  increased  to  such  numbers  as  to  be¬ 
come  so  great  a  pest,  as  to  destroy  the 
seed  when  sown,  and  the  young  plants  as 
scon  as  they  appeared  above  the  ground  ; 
insomuch,  that  the  farmer,  despairing  of 
a  reward  for  his  labour,  besides  the  loss 
of  his  seed,  the  fields  were  left  barren, 
and  the  supply  of  bread  corn  was,  in 
consequence,  insufficient  to  meet  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  so  rapidly  increasing  a  people. 
The  father  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  we 
have  alluded,  was,  for  this  offence,  one 
of  the  first  victims  to  his  imprudence. 
The  revolutionary  mob  proceeded  to  his 
residence,  from  whence  they  took  him, 
and  hung  his  body  upon  a  gibbet ;  they 
next  proceeded  to  destroy  the  rooks  and 
pigeons  which  he  had  cultivated  in  great 
numbers,  and  strived  to  preserve  with 
the  same  tenacity  as  others  do  in  this 
country.  We  are  told  by  the  son  of  this 
martyr  to  his  own  folly,  that  the  mob 
continued  to  shoot  the  birds  amidst  the 
loudest  acclamations,  and  that  they  ex¬ 
ulted  in  the  idea  that  in  each  victim  they 
witnessed  the  fall  of  an  aristocrat.” 


THE  BANANA  THEE. 

The  amount  and  rapidity  of  produce  of 
this  plant  probably  exceed  that  of  any 
other  in  the  known  world.  In  eight  or 
nine  months  after  the  sucker  has  been 
planted,  clusters  of  fruit  are  formed  ;  and 
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in  about  two  months  more  they  may  be 
gathered.  The  stem  is  then  cut  down, 
and  a  fresh  plant,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
height  of  the  parent  stem,  succeeds,  and 
bears  fruit  in  about  three  months  more. 
The  only  care  necessary  is  to  dig  once  or 
twice  a  year  round  the  roots.  According 
to  our  author,  on  1,070  square  feet,  from 
30  to  40  banana  trees  may  be  planted  in 
Mexico,  which  will  yield  in  the  space  of 
the  year  4,414  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  fruit ; 
while  the  same  space  would  yield  only 
33  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  wheat,  and  99  of 
potatoes.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
facility  of  supplying  the  wants  of  nature 
is,  that  the  man  who  can,  by  labouring 
two  days  in  the  week,  maintain  himself 
and  family,  will  devote  the  remaining 
live  to  idleness  or  dissipation.  The  same 
regions  that  produce  the  banana,  also 
yield  the  two  species  of  manioc,  the  bit¬ 
ter  and  the  sweet;  both  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  cultivated  before  the  con¬ 
quest — Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 


INDIAN  CORN. 

The  most  valuable  article  in  South  Ame¬ 
rican  agriculture,  is  unquestionably  the 
maize,  or  Indian  corn,  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  with  nearly  uniform  success  in 
every  part  of  the  republic.  It  appears 
to  be  a  true  American  grain,  notwith¬ 
standing  many  crude  conjectures  to  the 
contrary.  Sometimes  it  has  been  known 
to  yield,  in  hot  and  humid  regions,  800 
fold ;  fertile  lands  return  from  300  to 
400  ;  and  a  return  of  130  to  150  fold  is 
considered  bad  —  the  least  fertile  soils 
giving  60  to  80.  The  maize  forms  the 
great  bulk  of  food  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  of  the  domestic  animals ;  hence 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  failure  of 
this  crop.  It  is  eaten  either  in  the  form 
of  unfermented  bread  or  tortillas  (a  sort 
of  bannock,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland  ;) 
and,  reduced  to  flour,  is  mingled  with 
water,  forming  either  atolle  or  various 
kinds  of  chicha.  Maize  will  yield,  in 
very  favourable  situations,  two  or  mree 
crops  per  year  ;  though  it  is  but  seldom 
that  more  than  one  is  gathered. 

The  introduction  of  wheat  is  said  to 
have  been  owing  to  the  accidental  disco¬ 
very,  by  a  negro  slave  of  Cortez,  of  three 
or  four  grains,  among  some  rice  which 
had  been  issued  to  the  soldiers.  About 
the  year  1530,  these  grains  were  sown  ; 
and  from  this  insignificant  source  has 
flowed  all  the  enormous  produce  of  the 
upper  lands  of  Mexico.  Water  is  the 
only  element  necessary  to  ensure  success 
to  the  Mexican  wheat  grower;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  attain  this — and  irriga¬ 
tion  affords  the  most  steady  supply. 

Ibid. 


THE  AGAVE  AMERICANA, 

Or  Maguey,  is  an  object  of  great  value  in 
the  table  land  of  the  interior  of  Mexico  ; 
from  this  plant  is  obtained  the  favou¬ 
rite  liquor,  th e  pulque.  At  the  moment 
of  efflorescence,  the  flower  stalk  is  extir¬ 
pated,  and  the  juice  destined  to  form  the 
fruit  flows  into  the  cavity  thus  produced, 
and  is  taken  out  two  or  three  times  a  day 
for  four  or  five  months ;  each  day’s  pro¬ 
duce  is  fermented  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  ; 
after  which  the  pulque  is  fit  to  drink, 
and  before  it  has  travelled  in  skins,  it  is 
a  very  pleasant,  refreshing  liquor,  to 
which  the  Mexicans  ascribe  as  many  good 
qualities  as  the  Highlander  does  to 
whiskey.  The  stems  of  the  maguey  can 
supply  the  place  of  hemp,  and  may  be 
converted  into  paper.  The  prickles  too 
are  used  as  pins  by  the  Indians — Ibid. 


Ebe  ancctjote  ©allerg. 

DOCTOR  PARR. 

Concluded  from  page  334. 

Parr  was  evidently  fond  of  living  in 
troubled  waters  ;  accordingly,  on  his  re¬ 
moval  to  Colchester,  he  got  into  a  quarrel 
with  the  trustees  of  the  school  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  lease.  He  printed  a  pamphlet 
about  it,  which  he  never  published  ;  re¬ 
strained  perhaps  by  the  remarks  of  Sir 
W.  Jones,  who  constantly  noted  the 
pages  submitted  to  him,  with  u  too  vio¬ 
lent,”  “  too  strong and  probably 
thought  the  whole  affair  a  battle  of  kites 
and  crows,  which  Parr  had  swelled  into 
importance  ;  or,  it  might  be,  he  sup¬ 
pressed  it,  influenced  by  the  prospect  of 
succeeding  to  Norwich  school,  for  which 
he  was  now  a  candidate,  and  by  the 
shrewd  observation  of  Dr.  Poster,  “  that 
Norwich  might  be  touched  by  a  fellow 
feeling  for  Colchester;  and  the  crape- 
makers  of  the  one  place  sympathize  with 
the  bag-makers  of  the  other.”  If  the  lat¬ 
ter  consideration  weighed  with  him,  it 
was  the  first  and  last  time  that  any  such 
consideration  did,  Parr  being  apparently 
of  the  opinion  of  John  Wesley,  that  there 
could  be  no  fitter  subject  for  a  Christian 
man’s  prayers,  than  that  he  might  be  de¬ 
livered  from  what  the  world  calls  u  pru¬ 
dence.”  However  it  happened,  the  pam¬ 
phlet  was  withheld,  and  Parr  was  elected 
to  the  school  at  Norwich. 

At  Norwich,  Parr  ventured  on  his  first 
publications,  and  obtained  his  first  prefer¬ 
ment.  The  publications  consisted  of  a 
sermon  on  “  The  Truth  of  Christianity,” 
u  A  Discourse  on  Education,”  and  “  A 
Discourse  on  the  Late  Fast  ;”  the  last  of 
which  opens  with  a  mistake  singular  in 
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Parr,  who  confounds  the  sedition  of  Ju¬ 
das  Gaulonitis,  mentioned  in  Josephus, 
( Antiq .  xviii.  1.  I.)  with  that  under  Pi¬ 
late,  mentioned  in  St.  Luke,  (xiii.  1,  2, 
3.)  ;  whereas  the  former  probably  preced¬ 
ed  the  latter  by  twenty  years,  or  nearly. 
The  preferment  which  he  gained  was  the 
living  of  Asterby,  presented  to  him  by 
Lady  Jane  TrafFord,  the  mother  of  one  of 
his  pupils;  which,  in  1783,  he  exchang¬ 
ed  for  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Hatton,  in 
Warwickshire,  the  same  lady  being  still 
his  patron  ;  neither  was  of  much  value. 
Lord  Dartmouth,  whose  sons  had  also 
been  under  his  care,  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
cure  something  for  him  from  Lord  Thur- 
low,  but  the  chancellor  is  reported  to  have 
said  “  No,”  with  an  oath.  The  great 
and  good  Bishop  Lowth,  however,  at  the 
request  of  the  same  nobleman,  gave  him 
a  prebend  in  St.  Paul’s,  which,  though  a 
trifle  at  the  time,  eventually  became,  on 
the  expiration  of  leases,  a  source  of  afflu¬ 
ence  to  Parr  in  his  old  age.  How  far  he 
was  from  such  a  condition  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  is  seen  by  the  following  inci¬ 
dent  given  by  Mr.  Field.  The  doctor 
was  one  day  in  this  gentleman’s  library, 
when  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  title  of 
“  Stephens’  Greek  Thesaurus.”  Sud¬ 
denly  turning  about  and  striking  vehe¬ 
mently  the  arm  of  Mr.  Field,  whom  he 
addressed  in  a  manner  very  usual  with 
him ;  he  said,  “  Ah  !  my  friend,  my 
friend,  may  you  never  be  forced,  as  I  was 
at  Norwich,  to  sell  that  work,  to  me  so 
precious,  from  absolute  and  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity.” 

But  we  must  on  with  the  Doctor  in  his 
career.  In  1785,  for  some  reason  un¬ 
known  to  his  biographer,  Parr  resigned 
the  school  at  Norwich,  and  in  the  year 
following  went  to  reside  at  Hatton.  “  I 
have  an  excellent  house,  (he  writes  to  a 
friend,)  good  neighbours,  and  a  Poor,  ig¬ 
norant,  dissolute,  insolent,  and  ungrate¬ 
ful,  beyond  all  example.  I  like  War¬ 
wickshire  very  much.  I  have  made  great 
regulations,  viz.  bells  chime  three  times 
as  long  ;  Athanasian  creed  ;  communion 
service  at  the  altar  ;  swearing  act ;  chil¬ 
dren  catechized  first  Sunday  in  the  month ; 
private  baptisms  discouraged  ;  public  per¬ 
formed  after  second  lesson  ;  recovered  a 
100/.  a  year  left  the  poor,  with  interest 
amounting  to  115/.,  all  of  which  I  am  to 
put  out,  and  settle  a  trust  in  the  spring  ; 
examining  all  the  charities.” 

Here  Warwickshire  pleases  Parr ;  but 
Parr’s  taste  in  this,  and  in  many  other 
matters,  (as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  by  and  by,)  was  subject  to  change. 
Fie  soon,  therefore,  becomes  convinced  of 
the  superior  intellect  of  the  men  of  Nor¬ 
folk.  He  finds  Warwickshire,  the  Boeo- 


tia  of  England,  two  centuries  behind  in 
civilization.  He  i3  anxious,  however,  to 
be  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  this 
ill-fated  county,  and  applies  to  Lord 
Hertford,  then  Lord  Lieutenant ;  but  the 
application  fails  ;  and  again,  on  a  subse 
quent  occasion,  to  Lord  Warwick,  and 
again  he  is  disappointed.  What  motives 
operated  upon  their  lordships’  minds  to 
his  exclusion,  they  did  not  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  avow. 

Providence  has  so  obviously  drawn  a 
circle  about  every  man,  within  which,  for 
the  most  part,  he  is  compelled  to  walk, 
by  furnishing  him  with  natural  affections, 
evidently  intended  to  fasten  upon  indivi¬ 
duals  ;  by  urging  demands  upon  him 
which  the  very  preservation  of  himself 
and  those  about  him  compels  him  to 
listen  to ;  by  withholding  from  him  any 
considerable  knowledge  of  what  is  dis¬ 
tant,  and  hereby  proclaiming  that  his 
more  proper  sphere  lies  in  what  is  near  ; 
-—by  compassing  him  about  with  physi¬ 
cal  obstacles,  with  mountains,  with  ri¬ 
vers,  with  seas  u  dissociable,”  with 
tongues  which  he  cannot  utter,  or  cannot 
understand;  that,  like  the  wife  of  Hector, 
it  proclaims  in  accents  scarcely  to  be  re¬ 
sisted,  that  there  is  a  tower  assigned  to 
everyman,  where  it  is  his  first  duty  to  plant 
himself  for  the  sake  of  his  own,  and  in 
the  defence  of  which  he  will  find  perhaps 
enough  to  do,  without  extending  his  care 
to  the  whole  circuit  of  the  city  walls. 

The  close  of  Parr’s  life  grew  brighter, 
Tne  increased  value  of  his  stall  at  St. 
Paul’s  set  him  abundantly  at  his  ease : 
he  can  even  indulge  his  love  of  pomp — 
ardetque  cupidine  currus ,  he  encumbers 
himself  with  a  coach  and  four.  In  1816, 
he  married  a  second  wife,  Miss  Eyre,  the 
sister  of  his  friend  the  Rev.  James  Eyre ; 
he  became  reconciled  to  his  two  grand¬ 
daughters,  now  grown  up  to  woman’s 
estate  ;  he  received  them  into  his  family, 
and  kept  them  as  his  own,  till  one  of 
them  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Lynes. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Parr  had 
been  subject  to  erysipelas ;  once  he  had 
suffered  by  a  carbuncle,  and  once  by  a 
mortification  in  the  hand.  Owing  to  this 
tendency  to  diseased  action  in  the  skin, 
he  was  easily  affected  by  cold,  and  on 
Sunday,  the  16th  of  January,  1825,  hav¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  the 
day,  buried  a  corpse,  he  was,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night,  seized  with  a  long-continu¬ 
ed  rigor,  attended  by  fever  and  delirium, 
and  never  effectually  rallied  again.  There 
is  a  note,  however,  dated  November  2, 
1824,  addressed  by  him  to  Archdeacon 
Butler,  which  proves  that  he  felt  his  end 
approaching,  even  before  this  crisis. 


the  mirror. 


u  Dear  and  Learned  Namesake, — This 
letter  is  important,  and  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  I  have  given  J.  Lynes  minute  and 
plenary  directions  for  my  funeral.  I  de¬ 
sire  you,  if  you  can,  to  preach  a  short,  un¬ 
adorned  funeral  sermon.  Rann  Kennedy 
is  to  read  the  lesson  and  grave  service, 
though  I  could  wish  you  to  read  the 
grave  service  also.  Say  little  of  me,  but 
you  are  sure  to  say  it  wcll.'>> 

Dr.  Butler  complied  with  his  request, 
and  amply  made  good  the  opinion  here 
expressed.  He  spoke  of  him  like  a  warm 
and  stedfast  friend,  but  not  like  that 
worst  of  enemies,  an  indiscreet  one ;  he 
did  not  challenge  a  scrutiny  by  the  extra¬ 
vagance  of  his  praise,  nor  break,  by  his 
precious  balms,  the  head  he  was  most 
anxious  to  honour.  Dr.  Parr’s  death 
was  tedious,  and  his  faculties,  except  at 
intervals,  disturbed.  He  took  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  however,  afforded  him  by  one  of 
these  intervals,  of  summoning  about  his 
bed  his  wife,  grandchildren,  and  ser¬ 
vants  ;  confessed  to  them  his  weaknesses 
and  errors,  asked  their  forgiveness  for  any 
pain  he  might  have  caused  them  by  pe¬ 
tulance  and  haste,  and  professed  “  his 
trust  in  God,  through  Christ,  for  the  par¬ 
don  of  his  sins.”  One  expression,  which 
Dr.  Johnstone  reports  him  to  have  used 
on  this  occasion,  is  extraordinary — that 
“  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  he  was 
not  conscious  of  having  fallen  into  a 
crime.”  Far  be  it  from  us  to  scrutinize 
the  words  of  a  delirious  death-bed — These 
must  have  been  uttered  (if,  indeed,  they 
are  accurately  given)  either  in  some  pecu¬ 
liar  and  very  limited  sense,  or  else  at  a 
moment  when  a  man  is  no  longer  ac¬ 
countable  to  God  for  what  he  utters.  The 
latter  was,  probably,  the  case  :  for  in  the 
same  breath  in  which  he  declares  u  his 
life,  even  his  early  life,  to  have  been 
pure,”  he  sues  for  pardon  at  the  hands  of 
his  Maker,  and  acknowledges  a  Re¬ 
deemer,  as  the  instrument  through  which 
he  is  to  obtain  it. 

That  quickness  of  feeling  and  dispo¬ 
sition  to  abandon  himself  to  its  guidance, 
which  made  Parr  an  inconsistent  man, 
made  him  also  a  benevolent  one.  Bene¬ 
volence  he  loved  as  a  subject  for  his  con¬ 
templation,  and  the  practical  extension  of 
it  as  a  rule  for  his  conduct.  He  could 
scarcely  bear  to  regard  the  Deity  under 
any  other  aspect.  He  would  have  chil¬ 
dren  taught,  in  the  first  instance,  to  re¬ 
gard  him  under  that  aspect  alone ;  simply 
as  a  being  who  displayed  infinite  good¬ 
ness  in  the  creation,  in  the  government, 
and  in  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
Language  itself  indicates,  that  the  whole 
system  of  moral  rectitude  is  comprised  in 
it — evcpytTe'ii',  benefaccre ,  beneficence — 


the  generic  term  being,  in  common  par¬ 
lance,  emphatically  restricted  to  works  of 
charity.  Nor  was  this  mere  theory  in 
Parr.  Most  men  who  have  been  econo¬ 
mical  from  necessity  in  their  youth,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so,  from  habit,  in  their  age— 
but  Parr’s  hand  was  ever  open  as  day. 
Poverty  had  vexed,  but  had  never  con¬ 
tracted  his  spirit ;  money  he  despised, 
except  as  it  gave  him  power — power  to 
ride  in  his  state  coach,  to  throw  wide  his 
doors  to  hospitality,  to  load  his  table  with 
plate,  and  his  shelves  with  learning ; 
power  to  adorn  his  church  with  chande¬ 
liers  and  painted  windows  ;  to  make  glad 
the  cottages  of  his  poor ;  to  grant  a  loan 
to  a  tottering  farmer;  to  rescue  from  want 
a  forlorn  patriot,  or  a  thriftless  scholar. 
Whether  misfortune,  or  mismanagement, 
or  folly,  or  vice,  had  brought  its  victim 
low,  his  want  was  a  passport  to  Parr’s 
pity,  and  the  dew  of  his  bounty  fell  alike 
upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust.  It  is  told  of  Boer- 
haave,  that,  whenever  he  saw  a  criminal 
led  out  to  execution,  he  would  say, 
“  May  not  this  man  be  better  than  I  ? 
If  otherwise,  the  praise  is  due,  not  to  me, 
but  to  the  grace  of  God.”  Parr  quotes 
the  saying  with  applause.  Such,  we  doubt 
not,  would  have  been  his  own  feelings  on 
such  an  occasion — Quarterly  Review. 

©atfmer. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 


SONG  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF 
P.  KOLLI. 

Babbling  current,  would  you  know 
Why  I  turn  to  thee  again, 

’Tis  to  find  relief  from  woe, 

Respite  short  from  ceaseless  pain. 

I  and  Sylvio  on  a  day 

Were  upon  thy  bank  reclin’d, 

When  dear  Sylvio  swore  to  me, 

And  thus  spoke  in  accents  kind  : 

First  this  flowing  tide  shall  turn 
Backward  to  its  fountain  head, 

Dearest  nymph,  ere  thou  shalt  mourn. 
Thy  too  easy  faith  betray’d. 

Babbling  current,  backward  turn. 

Hide  thee  in  thy  fountain  head  ; 

For  alas,  I’m  left  to  mourn 
My  too  easy  faith  betray’d. 

Love  and  life  pursu’d  the  swain, 

Both  must  have  the  self-same  date, 

But  mine  only  he  could  mean, 

Since  his  love  is  turn’d  to  hate. 

Sure  some  fairer  nymph  than  I, 

From  me  lures  the  lovely  youth, 

Haply  she  receives  like  me, 

Vows  of  everlasting  truth. 
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Babbling  current  should  the  fair 
Stop  to  listen  on  thy  shore. 

Bid  her,  Sylvio,  to  beware. 

Love  and  truth  he  oft  had  sworn. 

T.  H. 


THE  SPRING  AND  THE  MORNING, 
A  Ballad. 

Written  by  Sir  Lumley  Skeffington ,  Bart. 

Inscribed  to  Miss  Foote . 

When  the  frosts  of  the  Winter,  in 
mildness  were  ending, 

To  April  I  gave  half  the  welcome  of 
May ; 

While  the  Spring,  fresh  in  youth,  came 
delightfully  blending 
The  buds  that  are  sweet,  and  the  songs 
that  are  gay. 

As  the  eyes  fixed  the  heart  on  a  vision  so 
fair, 

Not  doubting,  but  trusting  what  magic 
was  there  ; 

Aloud  I  exclaim’d,  with  augmented  de¬ 
sire, 

I  thought  ’twas  the  Spring,  when  in 
truth,  ’tis  Maria. 

When  the  fading  of  stars,  in  the  regions 
of  splendour, 

Announc’d  that  the  morning  was  young 
in  the  East, 

On  the  upland  I  rov’d,  admiration  to 
render, 

Where  freshness,  and  beauty,  and  lustre 
increas’d.  , 

Whilst  the  beams  of  the  morning  new 
pleasures  bestow’d, 

While  fondly  I  gaz’d,  while  with  rapture 
I  glow’d ; 

In  sweetness  commanding,  in  elegance 
bright, 

Miria  arose  !  a  more  beautiful  light ! 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 


UNEXPECTED  REPROOF. 

The  celebrated  scholar,  Muretus,  was 
taken  ill  upon  the  road  as  he  was  travel¬ 
ling  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  as  his  ap¬ 
pearance  was  not  much  in  his  favour,  he 
was  carried  to  an  hospital.  Two  physi¬ 
cians  attended  him,  and  his  disease  not 
being  a  very  common  one,  they  thought 
it  right  to  try  something  new,  and  out  of 
the  usual  road  of  practice,  upon  him. 
One  of  them,  not  knowing  that  their 
patient  knew  Latin,  said  in  that  language 
to  the  other,  “We  may  surely  venture 
to  try  an  experiment  upon  the  body  of  so1 
mean  a  man  as  our  patient  is.”  “  Mean, 
sir  !”  replied  Muretus,  in  Latin,  to  their 
astonishment,  “  can  you  pretend  to  call 
any  man  so,  sir,  for  whom  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  did  not  think  it  beneath  him 
to  die  ?” 


IRELAND. 

The  following  is  the  territorial  surface 
of  Ireland : — 

Acres. 

Arable  land,  gardens,  mea¬ 
dows,  pastures,  and  marshes  12,125,280 
Uncultivated  lands,  and  bogs 

capable  of  improvement  ...  4,900,000 
Surface  incapable  of  any  kind 

of  improvement  * .  2,41G,GG4 


Total  of  acres  19,441,944 

•  Parliamentary  Report. 


ROUGE  ET  NOTR- 

When  jovial  Barras  was  the  Monarch  of 
France, 

And  its  women  all  lived  in  the  light  of  his 
glance, 

One  eve,  when  tall  Tallien  and  plump 
Josephine 

W ere  trying  the  question,  of  which  should 
be  Queen, 

Dame  Josephine  hung  on  one  side  of  his 
chair. 

With  her  West  Indian  bosom  as  brown 
as  ’twas  bare ; 

Dame  Tallien  as  fondly  on  t’other  side 
>  hung, 

With  a  blush  that  might  burn  up  the  spot 
where  she  clung. 

Old  Sieyes  stalked  in  ;  saw  my  lord  at  his 
wine, 

Now  toasting  the  copper-skin,  now  the 
carmine ; 

Then  starting  away,  cried,  u  Barras,  le 
bon  soir  ; 

’Twas  for  business  I  came  ;  I  leave  you 
Rouge  et  Noir 
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(Spsom  iaetu  lUce  Jbtantr. 


VYe  do  not  wish  to  compete  with  the 
“  List  of  all  the  running  horse-es,  with 
the  names,  weights,  and  colours  of  the 
riders/’  although  the  proximity  of  our 
publication  day  to  the  commencement  of 
Epsom  Races  (June  2),  has  induced  us 
to  select  the  above  subject  for  an  illustra¬ 
tion. 

The  erection  of  the  New  Race  Stand  is 
the  work  of  a  company,  entitled  the 
k‘  Epsom  Grand  Stand  Association  ” — 
the  capital  £  20,000,  in  1 ,000  shares  of 
£  20  each.  The  speculation  is  patroniz¬ 
ed  by  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
and  among  the  trustees  is  one  of  the 
county  members,  C.  N.  Pallmer,  Esq. 
The  building  is  now  roofed  in,  and  tem¬ 
porary  accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  visiters  at  the  ensuing  Spring  Races. 
It  is  after  the  model  of  the  Stand  at  Don¬ 
caster,  but  is  much  larger,  and  will  ac¬ 
commodate  from  4  to  5,000  persons.  The 
style  of  the  architecture  is  Grecian. 

The  building  is  150  feet  in  width,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Terrace,  and  80  feet  in  depth, 
having  a  portico  the  width,  returning  on 
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each  side,  which  is  connected  with  a  spa¬ 
cious  terrace,  raised  ten  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  a  magnificent 
flight  of  steps  in  the  centre.  The  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  portico  are  of  the  Doric  or¬ 
der,  supporting  a  balcony,  or  gallery, 
which  is  to  be  covered  by  a  verandah, 
erected  on  small  ornamental  iron  pillars, 
placed  over  those  below.  The  upper  part 
of  the  Stand  is  to  have  a  balustrade  the 
whole  width  of  the  front.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  interior  arrangements,  there 
are  four  large  and  well-proportioned 
rooms  for  refreshments,  &c. ;  a  spacious 
hall,  leading  through  a  screen  of  Doric 
columns  to  a  large  and  elegant  staircase 
of  stone,  and  on  each  side  of  the  staircase 
are  retiring  rooms  of  convenience  for  gen¬ 
tlemen.  The  entrance  to  this  floor  is 
from  the  abovementioned  terrace  and  por¬ 
tico  in  front ;  and  also,  at  the  back,  by 
an  entrance  which  forms  a  direct  commu¬ 
nication  through  the  building.  The  first 
floor  consists  of  a  splendid  room,  lbh  feet 
in  length,  and  34  in  width,  divided  into 
three  compartments  by  ornamental  co- 
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lumns  and  pilasters,  supporting  a  richly 
paneled  ceiling,  and  having  a  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  the  balcony,  or  gallery  ; 
and  on  each  side  of  the  staircase  there 
are  retiring  rooms  for  the  ladies,  with  the 
same  arrangements  as  those  below  for 
the  gentlemen.  The  roof  will  contain 
about  2,000  persons  standing ;  afford¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  lime,  an  opportunity 
for  every  one  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
race  (Derby  Course)  which  at  one  time 
was  considered  doubtful. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Trendall ;  and 
the  builder  Mr.  Chadwick. 

By  a  neat  plan  from  a  survey  by  Mr. 
Mogg,  the  “  Stand  ”  is  about  ten  poles 
from  the  Winning  Post.  It  must  have  a 
most  commanding  view  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country — but,  anon,  u  may  we  be 
there  to  see.” 


HISTORY  OF  COALS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Coals  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  but  the  principal 
mines  are  in  this  cotmtry.  They  have 
been  discovered  and  wrought  in  New¬ 
foundland,  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and 
in  some  of  the  provinces  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  China  abounds  in  them,  and  they 
are  well  known  in  Tartary,  and  in  the 
Island  of  Madagascar. 

We  find  (says  Brand)  express  mention 
of  coals,  used  as  a  fuel  by  artificers 
about  2,000  years  ago,  in  the  writings  of 
Theophrastus,  the  scholar  of  Aristotle, 
who,  in  his  book  on  Stones,  gives  the 
substance  ;  though  some  writers  have  not 
scrupled  to  affirm,  that  coal  was  unknown 
to  the  Ancient  Britons,  yet  others  have 
adduced  proofs  to  the  contrary,  which 
seem  to  carry  along  with  them  little  less 
than  conviction.  The  first  charter  for 
the  license  of  digging  coals,  was  granted 
by  King  Henry  III.  in  the  year  1239  ; 
it  was  there  denominated  sea  coal ;  and, 
in  1281,  Newcastle  was  famous  for  its 
great  trade  in  this  article  ;  but  in  1 306, 
the  use  of  sea  coal  was  prohibited  at 
London,  by  proclamation.  Brewers, 
dyers,  and  other  artificers,  who  had  oc¬ 
casion  for  great  fires,  had  found  their  ac¬ 
count  in  substituting  our  fossil  for  dry 
wood  and  charcoal;  but  so  general  was 
the  prejudice  against  it  at  that  time,  that 
the  nobles  and  commons  assembled  in 
parliament,  complained  against  the  use, 
thereof  as  a  public  nuisance,  which  was 
thought  to  corrupt  the  air  with  its  smoke 
and  stink.  Shortly  after  this,  it  was  the 
common  fuel  at  the  King’s  palace  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and,  in  1325,  a  trade  was  opened 
between  France  and  England,  in  which 


corn  was  imported,  and  coal  exported. 
Stowe  in  his  “  Annals”  says,  “’within 
thirty  years  last  the  nice  dames  of  London 
would  not  come  into  any  house  or  roome 
where  sea  coales  were  burned  ;  nor  wil¬ 
lingly  eat  of  the  meat  that  was  either  sod 
or  roasted  with  sea  coal  fire.” 

Tinmouth  Priory  had  a  colliery  at 
El  wick,  which  in  1330  was  let  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  five  pounds  ;  in  1530  it 
was  let  for  twenty  pounds  a  year,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  not  more  than  twenty  chaldron 
should  be  drawn  in  a  day  ;  and  eight 
years  after,  at  fifty  pounds  a  year,  with¬ 
out  restriction  on  the  quantity  to  be 
wrought.  In  Richard  the  Second’s  time, 
Newcastle  coals  were  sold  at  Whitby,  at 
three  shillings  and  four-pence  per  chal¬ 
dron  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
their  price  was  twelvepence  a  chaldron  in 
Newcastle ;  in  London  about  four  shil¬ 
lings,  and  in  France  they  sold  for  thir¬ 
teen  nobles  per  chaldron.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  obtained  a  lease  of  the  manors  and 
coal  mines  of  Gateshead  and  Whickham, 
which  she  soon  transferred  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  He  assigned  it  to  his  secretary, 
Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  Charter-house, 
who  also  made  assignment  of  it  to  Sir 
W.  Riddell  and  others,  for  the  use  of 
the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Newcastle. 
Duties  were  laid  upon  this  article  to  assist 
in  building  St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  fifty 
parish  churches  in  London  after  the  great 
fire ;  and  in  1677,  Charles  II.  granted  to 
his  natural  son,  Charles  Lenox,  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  his  heirs,  a  duty  of  one 
shilling  a  chaldron  on  coals,  which  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  family  till  it  was  purchased 
by  government  in  1800.  The  collieries 
in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle  are  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  and  extensive  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  afford  nearly  the  whole  supply 
of  the  metropolis,  and  of  those  counties 
on  the  eastern  coast  deficient  in  coal 
strata  ;  thus — 

“  The  grim  ore 

Here  useless,  like  the  miser’s  brighter  hoard, 

Is  from  its  prison  brought  and  sent  abroad. 

The  frozen  horns  to  cheer,  to  minister 
To  needful  sustenance  and  polished  arts—. 

Hence  are  the  hungry  fed,  the  naked  clothed. 
The  wintry  damps  dispell'd,  and  social  mirth 
Exults  and  glows  before  the  blazing  hearth.” 

Iago's  Edge  Hill,  p,  106. 

P.  T.  W. 


ALEHOUSE  SIGNS. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Two  of  your  correspondents  have  puzz¬ 
led  themselves  in  seeking  the  origin  of 
the  old  Cat  and  Fiddle  sign.  The  one 
has  been  led  away  by  a  love  of  etymology 
—the  other  would  string  the  fiddle  at  the 
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expense  of  poor  puss’s  viscera.  Now 
laying  aside  conjecture  and  the  subtleties 
of  language,  suppose  we  consult  plain 
matter  of  fact?  It  is  then  generally 
allowed  that  the  tones  of  a  flute  resemble 
the  human  voice  :  those  of  a  clarionet, 
the  notes  of  a  goose:  and,  all  the  world 
knows  that  a  well-played  violin  (especi¬ 
ally  in  the  practice  of  gliding)  yields 
sounds  so  inseparable  from  the  strains  of 
a  cat ,  as  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
mere  amateur  of  musical  science. 

In  conformity,  therefore,  with  this 
last  truth,  the  small  fiddles  which  Dan¬ 
cing-masters  carry  in  their  pockets,  are 
at  this  day  called  kits.  But  our  etymo¬ 
logist  will  readily  perceive  this  to  be  a 
mere  abbreviation,  and  that  they  must 
originally  have  been  known  as  kittens. 

E.  D.  Jun. 


ANACHRONISMS  RESPECTING 
DR.  JOHNSON. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

41  I  am  corrected,  sir-  but  hear  me  speak — 
When  admiration  glows  with  such  a  firo 
As  to  o’ertop  the  memory,  error  then 
May  merit  mercy.”  Old  Play. 

In  justice  to  myself  and  the  readers  of 
the  Mirror,  I  must  be  allowed  to  offer 
a  few  apologetic  remarks  on  the  almost 
unpardonable  anachronisms  which  I  so  in¬ 
advertently  suffered  to  occur  in  my  com¬ 
munication  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  Residence  in  Bolt  Court.  But  when 
I  state  that  the  chronological  metathesis 
occurred  entirely  in  consequence  of  my 
referring  to  that  most  treacherous  portion 
of  human  intellect,  the  memory  ;  and 
that  it  is  upwards  of  seven  years  since  I 
read  “  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,”  or 
“  Johnson’s  Poets,”  it  may  be  some  miti¬ 
gation  of  the  censure  I  so  justly  deserve. 
Yet  I  may  be  suffered  to  suggest  to  your 
correspondent,  who  has  so  kindly  correct¬ 
ed  me,  that  my  paper  was  more  in  the 
suppository  style  than  he  seems  to  have 
imagined  ;  and  that  I  did  not  assert  that 
Boswell,  Savage,  and  Johnson,  met  at 
the  latter’s  “house  in  Bolt  Court,  and 
discussed  subjects  of  polite  literature.” 
The  expression  used  is,  “  We  can  ima¬ 
gine, ”  &c.  constituting  a  creation  of  the 
fancy  rather  than  a  positive  portraiture. 
Certain  it  is  that  Johnson’s  dwelling  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Temple  Bar  at 
the  time  of  the  nocturnal  perambulation 
alluded  to ;  and  that  it  was  Savage  (to 
whom  he  was  so  unaccountably  attached, 
in  spite  of  the  “  bastard’s  ”  frailties) 
who  enticed  the  doctor  from  his  bed  to  a 
midnight  ramble.  My  primary  mistake 
consists  in  transposing  the  date  of  the 
doctor’s  residence  in  Bolt  Court,  and  in- 
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troducing  Savage  at  the  era  of  Boswell's 
acquaintance  with  Johnson  ;  whereas  the 
wayward  poet  finished  his  miserable  exis¬ 
tence  in  a  prison,  at  Bristol,  21  years 
prior  to  that  event.  Here  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  remark  or  two  on  the  animadver¬ 
sion  which  has  been  heaped  on  Johnson 
for  that  beautiful  piece  of  biography, 
u  The  Life  of  Richard  Savage.”  It  has 
hitherto  been  somewhat  of  a  mystery 
that  the  stern  critic  whose  strictures'  so 
severely  exposed  the  minutest  derelictions 
of  genius  in  all  other  instances,  should 
have  adopted-  “  the  melting  mood  ”  in 
detailing  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Sa¬ 
vage  ;  for,  much  as  we  may  admire  the 
“  concentrated  smiles  and  tears”  of  his 
two  poems,  “  The  Bastard,”  and  “  The 
Wanderer,”  pitying  the  adverse  fortunes 
and  miseries  of  the  author,  yet  his  un¬ 
governable  temper  and  depraved  propen¬ 
sities,  which  led  to  his  embruing  his 
hands  in  blood,  his  ingratitude  to  his 
patrons  and  benefactors,  (but  chiefly  to 
Pope,)  and  his  degraded  misemployment 
of  talents  which  might  have  raised  him  to 
the  capital  of  the  proud  column  of  intel¬ 
lect  of  that  day, — all  conduce  to  petrify 
the  tear  of  mingled  mercy  and  compas¬ 
sion,  which  the  misfortunes  of  such  a 
being  might  otherwise  demand.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  was  lately  observed  by  a  re¬ 
spectable  journal,  “  there  must  have 
been  something  good  about  him,  or  Sa¬ 
muel  Johnson  would  not  have  loved 
him.”  *  *  H. 


DREAMS. 

(For  the  Mirror. ) 

We  see  our  joyous  home, 

Where  the  sapphire  waters  fall ; 

The  porch,  with  its  lone  gloom. 

The  bright  vines  on  its  wall. 

Theflow’rs,  the  brooks,  and  trees, 

Again  are  made  our  own. 

The  woodlands  rife  with  bees, 

And  the  curfew’s  pensive  tone. 

Peace  to  the  marble  brow. 

And  the  ringlets  tinged  dark; 

The  heart  is  sleeping  now 
Jn  a  still  and  holy  ark  ! 

Sleep  hath  clos’d  the  soft  blue  eye. 

And  unbound  the  silken  tress ; 

Their  dreams  are  of  the  sky, 

And  pass’d  is  watchfulness. 

But  a  sleep  they  yet  shall  have, 

Sunn’d  with  no  vision’s  glow; 

A  sleep  within  the  grave — 

When  their  eyes  are  quench  d  and  low  ! 

A  glorious  rest  it  is, 

To  earth’s  lorn  children  given. 

Pure  as  the  bridal  kiss. 

To  sleep— and  wake  in  heaven  ! 

Deal.  Reginald  Augustine. 
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SCOTCH  SONG. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

Gin  Cub  in  shows  the  riue;  to  me 
While  reaviu’  Teviot  side, 

And  asks  me  wi’  an  earnest  e’e, 

To  be  his  bonny  bride. 

At  sic  a  time  I  canna  tell 
What  I  to  him  might  say, 

But  as  f  lo’e  the  laddie  well, 

I  cudna  tell  him  nae. 

I'd  say  we  twa  as  yet  are  young, 

Wi  ’  monie  a  day  to  spare. 

An’  then  the  suit  should  drap  my  tongue 
That  he  might  press  it  mair. 

I’d  gae  beside  the  point  awhile, 

Wi’  proper  laithfu’  pride. 

By  lang  to  partin’,  wi’  a  smile. 

Consent  to  be  his  bride.  C.  Cole. 
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THE  LOVER  STUDENT. 

A  Leaf  from  the  Reminiscences  of  a  Col¬ 
legian. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

- He  was  but  a  poor  undergraduate  ; 

not,  indeed,  one  of  lowest  grade,  but 
still  too  much  lacking  pecuniary  supplies 
to  render  him  an  “  eligible  match.” 
Julia,  too,  though  pretty,  was  portion¬ 
less  ;  and  the  world,  which  always  kindly 
interests  itself  in  such  affairs,  said,  they 
had  no  business  whatever  to  become  at¬ 
tached  to  each  other  ;  but  then,  such  at¬ 
tachments  and  the  world,  never  did,  and 
never  will  agree ;  and  /,  from  fatal  ex¬ 
perience,  assert  that  what  people  imper- 
tinenlly  call  “  falling  in  love,”  is  a  thing 
that  cannot  be  helped ;  /,  at  least,  never 
could  help  it.  The  regard  of  Millington 
and  Julia  was  of  a  very  peculiar  nature  ; 
it  was  a  morsel  of  platonism,  which  is 
rather  too  curious  to  pass  unrecorded  ;  for 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  upon  the  most 
minute  investigation  to  ascertain,  they 
never  spoke  to  each  other  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  ot  their  tender  acquaintance.  No  ; 
they  were  not  dumb,  but  lacking  a  mu¬ 
tual  friend  to  give  them  an  introduction  ; 
their  regard  for  decorum  and  etiquette 
was  too  great  to  permit  them  to  speak 
otherwise  than  with  their  eyes.  Milling¬ 
ton  had  kept  three  terms,  when  X  arrived 
at  -  .  -  College,  a  shy  and  gawky  fresh¬ 
man  ;  we  had  been  previously  acquainted, 
and  he,  pitying  perhaps  my  youth  and  in¬ 
experience,  patronized  his  playmate,  and 
I  became  his  chum.  For  some  time  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  sundry  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  Henry’s  disposition  and  man¬ 
ners.  He  shunned  society  and  would 
neither  accept  invita  ions  to  wine  and 
supper  parties  in  other  men’s  rooms,  nor 


give  such  in  his  own ;  nevertheless  his 
person  seemed  to  have  become  an  object 
of  the  tenderest  regard  ;  never  was'  he  so 
contented  as  when  rambling  through  the 
streets  and  walks,  without  his  gown,  in  a 
new  and  well  cut  suit ;  whilst  in  order 
eternally  to  display  his  figure  to  the  best 
advantage,  he  was  content  to  endure  as 
heavy  an  infliction  of  fines  and  imposi¬ 
tions,  as  the  heads  of  his  college  could 
lay  upon  his  shoulders.  He  was  ruined 
for  a  reading-man.  About  this  period  he 
also  had  a  perfect  mania  for  flowers  ;  ob¬ 
serving  which,  and  fancying  I  might  gra¬ 
tify  my  friend  by  such  a  mark  of  atten¬ 
tion,  I  one  day  went  to  his  rooms  with  a 
large  bouquet  in  either  hand.  He  was 
not  at  home  ;  but  having  carelessly 
enough  forgotten  to  lock  his  door,  I  com¬ 
menced,  con  amore ,  (anticipating  the 
agreeable  surprise  which  I  should  afford 
him)  to  fill  his  vases  with  fresh,  bright, 
and  delicious  summer  flowers,  in  lieu  of 
the  very  mummies  of  their  race  by  which 
they  were  occupied.  My  work  was  in 
progress  when  Millington  returned,  but, 
oh  !  good  heavens  !  the  rage,  the  pro¬ 
fane,  diabolical,  incomprehensible  rage 
into  which  he  burst !  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get.  Away  went  my  beautiful,  my  fra¬ 
grant  flowers,  into  the  court,  and  seizing 
upon  the  remnant  of  the  mummies,  as  yet 
untouched  by  my  sacrilegious  fingers,  he 
tossed  them  into  a  drawer,  double  locked 
it,  and  ordered  me  out  of  the  room. 
Dreading  a  kick,  I  was  off  at  his  word  ; 
but  had  not  proceeded  half  way  down 
stairs,  when  a  hand  from  the  rear,  roughly 
grasped  mine,  and  a  voice,  in  a  wild  and 
hurried  manner,  asked  pardon  for  “  in¬ 
temperance.”  I  should  have  called  it 
madness.  We  were  again  firm  allies ; 
but  I  resolved  to  fathom,  if  possible,  the 
mystery  of  the  flowers.  I  now  observed, 
with  surprise,  that  Millington  never  quit¬ 
ted  his  rooms  without  a  flower  in  his 
hand,  or  boutonniere ;  which  flower, 
upon  his  return,  appeared  to  have  been 
either  lost,  or  metamorphosed  into,  some¬ 
times,  one  of  another  description  ;  some¬ 
times  into  a  nosegay.  Very  strange  in¬ 
deed,  thought  I ;  and  began  to  have  my 
suspicions  that  in  all  this  might  be  trac¬ 
ed  “  fair  woman’s  visitings.”  Yes,  Mil¬ 
lington  must  decidedly  have  fallen  in 
love.  He  was  never  in  chapel,  never  in 
hall,  never  in  college,  never  at  lectures, 
and  never  at  parties ;  he  was  in  love,  that 
was  certain  ;  but  with  whom  ?  He  knew 

none  of  the  resident  gentry  of - ,  and 

he  was  far  too  proud  to  involve  himself  in 
u  an  affair”  with  a  girl  of  inferior  rank. 
Many  men  did  so;  but  Millington  de¬ 
spised  them  for  it.  Accidentally  I  disco¬ 
vered  that  he  adored  Julia,  the  young, 
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sweet  daughter  of  an  undoubted  gentle¬ 
man,  who  was  not  yet  u  come  out.”  She 
was  a  lively,  pretty  brunette,  with  brown¬ 
est,  curling  hair,  only  fifteen;  and  to  this 
day,  I  believe,  knows  not  the  name  of  her 
lover.  From  an  attic  window  of  a  five 
storied  house,  this  fond  and  beautiful 
girl  contrived,  sometimes,  to  shower  upon 
the  head  of  her  devoted  admirer  sweet 
flowers,  and  sometimes  this  paragon  of 
pairs  meeting  each  other  in  the  walks, 
silently  effected  an  interchange  of  the 
buds  and  blossoms,  with  which  they  al¬ 
ways  took  care  to  be  provided.  Several 
weeks  passed  thus,  Henry  and  Julia  see¬ 
ing  each  other  every  day  ;  but  long  vaca¬ 
tion  would  arrive  ;  and  on  the  evening 
preceding  his  departure  from  — — ,  the 
lovelorn  studeitt,  twisting  round  the  stem 
of  a  spicy  carnation,  a  leaf  which  he  had 
torn  from  his  pocket  book,  thus  conveyed, 
with  his  farewell  to  Julia,  an  intimation 
that  he  designed  upon  his  return  to  col¬ 
lege  next  term,  to  effect  an  introduction 
to  her  family.  Julia’s  delight  may  easily 
be  conceived.  I  remained  in  college  for 
the  vacation  to  read,  and  had  shortly  the 
pleasure  of  informing  Millington  that  I 
should  be  able,  upon  his  return,  to  afford 
him  the  introduction  which  he  had  so 
much  at  heart,  having  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Julia  and  her  family.  Two 
months  elapsed  ere  Millington  deigned  to 
notice  my  letter.  His  answer  to  it  was 
expressed  in  these  terms : — 

“  Freddy — I’m  married  to  a  proper 
vixen,  I  fancy;  but  to  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  Ay,  my  boy,  there  it  is — no 
doing  in  this  world  without  the  needful, 
and  I’m  not  the  ass  to  fight  shy  of  such 
a  windfall.  As  for  Julia,  hang  her.  By 
Jove,  what  an  escape — wasn’t  it?  Name 
her  never  again,  and  should  she  cry  for 
me,  give  her  a  sugar  plum — a  kiss — a 
gingerbread  husband,  or  yourself,  as  you 
please.  I  am  not  so  fond  of  milk  and 
water,  and  bread  and  butter,  I  can  assure 
her. 

Ever  truly  yours, 

Henry  Owen  Millington. 

P.S.  Capital  shooting  hereabout — can’t 
you  slip  over  for  a  few  days  ?” 

Poor  Julia  !  I  certainly  am  not  clear 
that  I  shall  not  marry  her  myself ;  but 
as  for  that  scoundrel  .Millington,  he  had 
better  take  care  how  he  comes  in  my  way 
—that’s  all.  M.  L.  B. 


JHanners  &  Customs  of  all  Nations. 

WHITSUN  ALE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

On  the  Coteswold,  Gloucester,  is  a 
customary  meeting  at  Whitsuntide,  vul- 
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gurl)  culled  an  .//<;,  or  Whitsun  A l  t  - 

sorted  to  by  numbers  of  young  people. 
Two  persons  are  chosen  previous  to  the 
meeting,  to  he  Lord  and  Lady  of  the 
Ale  or  Yule,  who  dress  as  suitably  as 
they  can  to  those  chaiacters  ;  a  large  barn, 
or  other  building  is  fitted  up  with  seats, 
&c.  for  the  lord’s  hall.  Here  they  as¬ 
semble  to  dance  and  regale  in  the  best 
manner  their  circumstances  and  the  place 
will  afford  ;  each  man  treats  his  sweet¬ 
heart  with  a  ribbon  or  favour.  The  lord 
and  lady  attended  by  the  steward,  sword, 
purse,  and  mace-bearer,  with  their  seve¬ 
ral  badges  of  office,  honour  the  hall 
with  their  presence ;  they  have  likewise, 
in  their  suit,  a  page,  or  train-bearer,  and 
a  jester,  dressed  in  a  parti-coloured  jacket. 
The  lord’s  music,  consisting  of  a  tabor 
and  pipe,  is  employed  to  conduct  the 
dance.  Companies  of  morrice-dancers, 
attended  by  the  jester  and  tabor  and  pipe, 
go  about  the  country  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week,  and  collect 
sums  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  Yule.  All  the  figures  of  the  lord,  &c. 
of  the  Yule,  handsomely  represented  in 
basso-relievo,  stand  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  nave  of  Cirencester  Church,  which 
vouches  for  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  ; 
and,  on  many  of  these  occasions,  they 
erect  a  may-pole,  which  denotes  its  rise 
in  Druidism.  The  mace  is  made  of 
silk,  finely  plaited  with  ribbons  on  the 
top,  and  filled  with  spices  and  perfumes 
for  such  of  the  company  to  smell  to  as 
desire  it.  Halbert  H. 


ANCIENT  FUNERAL  RITES  AMONG 
THE  GREEKS. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

The  dead  were  ever  held  sacred  and  in¬ 
violable  even  amongst  the  most  barbarous 
nations  ;  to  defraud  them  of  any  due  re¬ 
spect  was  a  greater  and  more  unpardon¬ 
able  sacrilege  than  to  spoil  the  temples  of 
the  gods  ;  their  memories  were  preserved 
with  a  religious  care  and  reverence,  and 
all  their  remains  honoured  with  worship 
and  adoration  ;  hatred  and  envy  them¬ 
selves  were  put  to  silence,  for  it  was 
thought  a  sign  of  a  cruel  and  inhuman 
disposition  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead,  and 
prosecute  revenge  beyond  the  grave.  The 
ancient  Greeks  were  strongly  persuaded 
that  their  souls  could  not  be  admitted  into 
the  Elysian  fields  till  their  bodies  were 
committed  to  the  earth  ;  therefore  the  ho¬ 
nours  (says  Potter)  paid  to  the  dead  were 
the  greatest  and  most  necessary ;  for  these 
were  looked  upon  as  a  debt  so  sacred,  that 
such  as  neglected  to  discharge  it  were 
thought  accursed.  Those  who  died  in 
foreign  countries  had  usually  their  ashes 
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brought  home  and  interred  in  the  sepul¬ 
chres  of  their  ancestors,  or  at  least  in  some 
part  of  their  native  country;  it  being 
thought  that  the  same  mother  which  gave 
them  life  and  birth,  was  only  fit  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  remains,  and  afford  them  a 
peaceful  habitation  after  death.  Whence 
ancient  authors  afford  as  innumerable  in¬ 
stances  of  bodies  conveyed,  sometimes  by 
the  command  of  oracles,  sometimes  by  the 
good-will  of  their  friends,  from  foreign 
countries  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers, 
and  with  great  solemnity  deposited  there. 
Thus,  Theseus  was  removed  from  Scyros 
to  Athens,  Orestes  from  Tegea,  &c.  Nor 
was  this  pious  care  limited  to  persons  of 
free  condition,  but  slaves  also  had  some 
share  therein  ;  for  we  find  (says  Potter) 
the  Athenian  lawgiver  commanding  the 
magistrates,  called  Demarchi ,  under  a 
severe  penalty,  to  solemnize  the  funerals, 
not  so  much  of  citizens,  whose  friends 
seldom  failed  of  paying  the  last  honours, 
as  of  slaves,  who  frequently  were  desti¬ 
tute  of  decent  burial. 

Those  who  wasted  their  patrimony, 
forfeited  their  right  of  being  buried  in  the 
sepulchres  of  their  fathers.  As  soon  as 
any  person  had  expired,  they  closed  his 
eyes.  Augustus  Ceesar,  upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  his  death,  called  for  a  looking- 
glass,  and  caused  his  hair  to  be  combed, 
and  his  fallen  cheeks  decently  composed. 
All  the  offices  about  the  dead  were  per¬ 
formed  by  their  nearest  relations  ;  nor 
could  a  greater  misfortune  befal  any  per¬ 
son  than  to  want  these  respects.  When 
dying,  their  friends  and  relations  came 
close  to  the  bed  where  they  lay,  to  bid 
them  farewell,  and  catch  their  dying 
words,  which  they  never  repeated  without 
reverence.  The  want  of  opportunity  to 
pay  this  compliment  to  Hector,  furnishes 
Andromache  with  matter  of  lamentation, 
which  is  related  in  the  Iliad.  They  kissed 
and  embraced  the  dying  person,  so  taking 
their  last  farewell ;  and  endeavoured  like¬ 
wise  to  receive  in  their  mouth  his  last 
breath,  as  fancying  his  soul  to  expire  with 
it,  and  enter  into  their  bodies.  When 
any  person  died  in  debt  at  Athens,  the 
laws  of  that  city  gave  leave  to  creditors  to 
seize  the  dead  body,  and  deprive  it  of 
burial  till  payment  was  made  ;  whence 
the  corpse  of  Miltiades,  who  died  in 
prison,  being  like  to  want  the  honour  of 
burial,  his  son  Cimon  had  no  other  means 
to  release  it,  but  by  taking  upon  himself 
his  father’s  debts  and  fetters.  Sometime 
before  interment,  a  piece  of  money  was 
put  into  the  corpse’s  mouth,. which  was 
thought  to  be  Charon’s  fare  for  wafting 
the  departed  soul  over  the  infernal  river. 

P.  T.  W. 


SINGULAR  MANORIAL  CUSTOM. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  Manor  of  Broughton  Lindsav,  in 
Lincolnshire,  is  held  under  that  of  Cais- 
tor,  by  this  strange  service :  viz.  that  an¬ 
nually,  upon  Palm  Sunday,  the  deputy 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Broughton, 
attends  the  church  at  Caistor,  with  a  new 
cart  whip  in  his  hand,  which  he  cracks 
thrice  in  the  church  porch  ;  and  passes 
with  it  on  his  shoulder  up  the  nave  into 
the  chancel,  and  seats  himself  in  the  pew 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  where  he  re¬ 
mains  until  the  officiating  minister  is 
about  to  read  the  second  lesson  ;  he  then 
proceeds  with  his  whip,  to  the  lash  of 
which  he  has  in  the  meantime  affixed  a 
purse,  which  ought  to  contain  thirty  sil¬ 
ver  pennies  (instead  of  which  a  single 
half  crown  is  substituted,)  and  kneeling 
down  before  the  reading  desk,  he  holds  the 
purse,  suspended  over  the  minister’s 
head,  all  the  time  he  is  reading  the  les¬ 
son.  After  this  he  returns  to  his  seat. 
When  divine  service  is  over,  he  leaves 
the  whip  and  purse  at  the  manor  house. 

H.  B.  A. 


Cf)c  (Uontempotarg  Crabeller. 

MEXICO,  OR  NEW  SPAIN. 

The  name  of  New  Spain  was  at  first 
given  only  to  Yucatan  by  Grijalva  and 
his  followers ;  but  Cortez  extended  it  to 
the  whole  empire  of  Montezuma,  which 
is  described  by  the  earliest  writers  to  have 
reached  from  Panama  to  New  California. 
This,  however,  appears,  from  more  re¬ 
cent  researches,  on  the  accuracy  of  which 
Humboldt  relies  with  reason,  to  have 
been  larger  than  the  reality  justified; 
and  the  whole  of  Tenochtitlan  may  be 
said  to  have  been  contained  in  the  present 
states  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Puebla, 
Mexico,  and  Valadolid.  In  addition  to 
the  name  given  by  Cortez,  that  of  the 
capital  was  extended  to  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  of  New  Spain  ;  and  since  the  revo¬ 
lution  and  the  establishment  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  several  provinces  form  separate 
and  independent  states,  confederating  to¬ 
gether  and  constituting  the  nineteen 
United  States  of  Mexico ;  viz.  Chiapa, 
Chihuahua,  Cohahuila  and  Texas,  Du¬ 
rango,  Guanaxuato,  Mexico,  Micho- 
achan,  New  Leon,  Oaxaca,  Puebla, 
Queretaro,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Sonora  and 
Cinaloa,  Tabasco,  Tamaulipas,  Vera 
Cruz,  Xalisco,  Yucatan  and  Zacatecas. 
Old  and  New  California,  Colima,  New 
Mexico,  and  Tlascala,  though  forming 
members  of  the  federation,  declined  hav¬ 
ing  state  governments,  on  account  of  the 
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expense,  and  are  designated  territories. 
The  whole  republic,  according  to  Hum¬ 
boldt,  occupies  a  space  of  75,830  square 
leagues,  of  twenty  to  an  equinoxial  de¬ 
gree  ;  on  which  there  are  to  be  found 
every  inequality  of  surface,  and  every 
variety  ot  soil  and  climate,  the  two  last 
of  which  are  dependent  in  most  cases  on 
the  former. 

The  republic  of  Mexico,  taken  on  the 
grand  scale,  may  be  considered  as  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  small  mountain -plains  at  dif¬ 
ferent  heights,  separated  by  mountains, 
and  increasing  in  magnitude  as  the  coast 
recedes  on  both  the  eastern  and  western 
sides,  until  the  great  centre  plain  be 
reached,  which,  though  much  broken  by 
mountain  ridges,  tends  to  the  north, 
maintaining  nearly  an  equal  elevation. 
The  snow-capped  mountains  of  Orizava, 
and  the  volcanos  of  Puebla  and  Toluca,  are 
among  the  most  splendid  objects  in  the 
world.  The  Mexicans  divide  the  regions 
of  their  country  into  T terras  calientes , 
Tierras  templadas ,  and  Tierras  frias , 
according  to  the  climate.  Throughout 
the  whole  country  there  is  a  lamentable 
want  of  water,  and  of  navigable  rivers. 
The  lakes,  too,  appear  to  be  yearly  de¬ 
creasing  in  extent,  the  immediate  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  is,  that  the  elevated 
portions  of  the  interior  are  nearly  strip¬ 
ped  of  vegetation,  and  the  soil  covered 
with  an  efflorescence  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
there  called  Tequisquita,  resembling  very 
closely  the  plains  of  the  two  Castiles, 
and  recalling  to  the  Eastern  traveller  the 
desolate  wastes  of  some  parts  of  Persia. 

The  effect  of  elevation  on  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  most  marked,  and  it  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  to  be  shivering  on  one  side  of 
the  street  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  to 
be  literally  scorched  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  on  the  other.  Changes  are  upon  re¬ 
cord  of  55°  of  Fahrenheit  within  three 
hours,  on  one  of  the  mountain-plains  at 
the  same  height  with  the  valley  of 
Mexico. 

Notwithstanding  the  volcanic  character 
of  Mexico,  earthquakes  are  by  no  means 
so  frequent  there  as  in  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  One  of  the  most  me¬ 
morable  on  record  occurred  on  the  14th 
of  September,  1759,  when  the  volcano 
of  Jorullo,  with  several  smaller  cones, 
forced  the  surface  of  the  soil,  destroying 
all  before  it. 

The  infinite  variety  of  climate  and 
soil  fits  this  country  for  the  production 
of  the  fruits  of  all  regions,  from  those  of 
the  hottest  within  the  tropics  to  those  of 
the  severest  cold,  where  cultivation  can 
be  carried  on.  But  the  want  of  ports, 
and  of  navigable  rivers  on  the  Atlantic, 
opposes  the  advantages  that  might  result 


from  this  variety  of  production,  though 
on  the  Pacific  there  are  a  few  admirable 
ports,  such  as  Acapulco.  The  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  44  Nortes,”  or  northerly 
winds,  at  certain  seasons,  seriously  af¬ 
fects  the  navigation  on  one  side,  while 
that  of  the  44  papagallos  ”  is  as  inconve¬ 
nient  on  the  other. 

The  Mexican  population  is  commonly 
divided  into  seven  classes  : — 1.  European 
Spaniards,  commonly  called  t4  qachu - 
pines.,’>  2.  White  Creoles.  3.  Mestizos, 
descendants  of  Whites  and  Indians.  4. 
Mulattoes,  descendants  of  Whites  and 
Blacks.  5.  Zambos,  from  Indians  and 
Negroes.  6.  Pure  Indians.  7-  African 
Blacks.  But  this  classification  may  be 
reduced  to  four:  —  1.  Whites.  2.  In¬ 
dians.  3.  Blacks.  4.  Mixed  Races,  the 
various  gradations  of  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  almost  infinite. 

The  Indians  consist  of  a  considerable 
number  of  distinct  tribes,  differing  in 
many  points  of  appearance,  and  speaking 
- — not  dialects  but — languages  entirely 
different.  No  less  than  twenty  of  these 
have  been  traced,  and  of  fourteen  of 
them  there  are  already  grammars  and 
dictionaries.  The  Indian  population  is 
chiefly  centered  in  the  great  plains,  and 
towards  the  south  ;  and  Humboldt  thinks 
that  it  has  flowed  from  the  north  to  the 
south.  The  history  of  four  great  migra¬ 
tions  is  preserved  in  the  annals  of  Mexico, 
which  are  worthy  of  more  detailed  ex¬ 
amination  than  we  can  bestow  upon  them. 
The  great  body  of  these  people  live  apart 
from  the  other  races  of  their  countrymen, 
in  small  villages,  full  of  ignorance,  sus¬ 
picion,  and  bigotry,  and  displaying  an 
apparent  phlegm,  from  which  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  arouse  them.  This 
phlegmatic  temperament  lessens  the  credit 
of  the  men  with  the  females,  who  uni¬ 
formly  prefer  the  European,  or  the  still 
more  vivacious  negro.  44  The  indigenous 
Mexican  is  grave,  melancholic,  silent,  so 
long  as  he  is  not  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  This  gravity  is 
peculiarly  remarkable  in  Indian  children, 
who  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years  dis¬ 
play  more  intelligence  and  precocity  than 
the  children  of  whites.  The  Mexican 
loves  to  attach  mystery  even  to  his  most 
trifling  actions  ;  the  strongest  passions  do 
not  display  themselves  in  his  countenance; 
the  transition  is  frightful  when  it  passes 
suddenly  from  a  state  of  absolute  repose 
to  that  of  violent  and  unrestrained  agita¬ 
tion.”  Slavery  with  them  has  engendered 
guile.  They  are  obstinate  in  all  their 
habits  and  opinions  ;  their  religion  is  one 
of  mere  ceremonial,  justifying  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  priest  to  Air.  Ward,  44  son 
mui  buenos  Catolicos,  pero  mui  malos 
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Cristianos”  (very  good  Catholics,  but 
very  bad  Christians.)  Deception  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  is  the  order 
of  the  day  ;  and  the  Indian  Alcalde  now 
oppresses  the  villagers  as  much  as  he 
himself  has  ever  been. 

Humboldt  considers  the  Mexican  In¬ 
dian  as  destitute  of  all  imagination, 
though  when  to  a  certain  degree  educated, 
he  attributes  to  him  facility  in  learning, 
a  clearness  of  understanding,  a  natural 
turn  for  reasoning,  and  a  particular  apti¬ 
tude  to  subtilize  and  seize  trifling  dis¬ 
tinctions. 

The  music  and  dancing  are  as  dull  as 
might  be  expected  among  beings  so  full 
of  phlegm.  The  Mexican  has  a  turn 
for  painting  and  sculpture ;  and  retains 
the  same  fondness  for  flowers  that  struck 
Cortez  so  forcibly  upwards  of  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  The  “  Indios  Bravos,”  or 
Wild  Indians,  are  said  to  display  more 
energy  ;  but  our  information  respecting 
them  is  remarkably  scanty. 

Among  the  active  vices  of  the  Mexican 
Indian,  that  of  drunkenness  prevails  to 
a  most  lamentable  extent.  In  the  upper 
districts,  pulque ,  or  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  aloe,  is  the  principal  tempter ; 
sometimes  a  spirit,  distilled  from  the 
same  plant,  called  Vino  de  Mescal; 
while,  in  the  hotter  districts,  the  same 
effects  are  ensured  by  the  chinguirito ,  a 
very  coarse  kind  of  rum.  Combined  with 
this  disposition  to  intoxication,  the  In¬ 
dian  is  constitutionally  indolent ;  and, 
now  that  he  is  a  free  man,  he  will  rarely 
work,  except  to  obtain  just  as  much  as 
will  afford  him  the  means  of  enjoying  his 
greatest  luxury — that  of  steeping  his 
senses  in  oblivion.  This  last  tendency  is 
much  to  be  deplored,  as,  in  the  larger 
towns,  we  know  that  every  Sunday 
(which  is  the  day  of  greatest  indulgence) 
assassinations,  to  the  extent  of  six  or 
eight  each  day,  are  the  melancholy  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  indulgence.  Humboldt 
states  that  the  police  were  in  the  practice 
of  sending  tumbrels  round,  to  collect  the 
unhappy  victims  of  intoxication.  The 
punishment  was,  and  we  believe  still  is, 
three  days’  labour  in  the  streets  ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  efficacious,  for 
generally  within  the  week  the  delinquents 
are  again  in  custody. 

There  is  something  characteristic  in  the 
indolence  of  these  sombre  beings.  They 
will  travel  immense  distances  ;  but  to 
steady  labour  they  are,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  not  prone.  It  is  told  of  them,  that 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  (the 
Baocio )  it  is  not  unusual  for  an  Indian, 
on  receiving  his  wages,  to  get  thoroughly 
drunk,  go  to  sleep,  and  on  awakening 
renew  his  potations  and  repose,  until  the 


exhaustion  of  his  finances  compels  him 
to  return  to  labour.  In  some  parts,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  obser¬ 
vation. 

Education  has  been  more  attended  to, 
by  some  of  the  leading  personages,  than 
could  have  been  expected  in  a  society  that 
had  been  so  much  kept  in  the  shade.  We 
apprehend  the  advantages  are  chiefly  pro¬ 
spective,  and  may  be  well  defined  in 
another  generation  ;  at  present  they  are 
but  small.  The  whites  have  been,  and 
still  are,  the  most  educated  portion  of  the 
Mexicans,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their 
greater  opulence,  and  having  access  to 
official  rank.  The  mass  of  ignorance, 
however,  among  all  classes,  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  any  one  who  has  only  moved 
in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 
Nor  is  it  confined  to  the  lower  classes, 
but  finds  protection  among  the  highest 
in  the  community.  We  heard  a  reverend 
canon  of  the  metropolitan  church  gravely 
inquire,  whether  it  was  possible  to  reach 
London  except  by  sailing  up  the  Thames. 
And  we  knew  a  very  pretty,  agreeable 
young  lady,  moving  in  the  first  circles, 
who  could  not  write  a  single  letter  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  She  has  been  since 
married,  and  has,  we  are  informed,  been 
taught  to  write  by  her  husband,  who  is 
not  a  Mexican.  The  religion  of  all 
classes  resembles  too  much  that  of  the 
Indians  ;  and  the  practical  morality  and 
general  tone  of  society  are  by  no  means 
refined.  If  one  half  of  the  scandalous 
tales  in  circulation  be  true,  the  former 
ranks  with  that  of  Paris  in  its  worst  pe« 
riods,  and  the  latter  is  assuredly  gross  to 
a  degree  that  would  surprise  even  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  Madrid.  The  familiarity 
with  which  every  subject  is  treated  at  first 
excites  emotions  in  an  Englishman  of  the 
most  unpleasant  kind,  which  gradually 
subside,  from  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  discussed  by  young  and  old  ;  by 

high  and  low,  of  both  sexes _ Foreign 

Quarterly  Review. 


fiotes  of  a  i\eaJjer. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  NEW  WORK. 

We  detach  this  little  descriptive  gem 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  u  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein,”  just  published.  An  outline 
of  this  very  delightful  novel  will  be 
found  in  a  Supplement  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  number  of  the  Mirror- 

“  The  ancient  tower  of  Geierstein, 
though  neither  extensive,  nor  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  architectural  ornament,  possessed 
an  air  of  terrible  dignity  by  its  position 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  torrent,  which,  just  at  the  angle  of  the 
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rock  on  which  the  ruins  are  situated,  falls 
sheer  over  a  cascade  of  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  then  rushes  down  the 
defile,  through  a  trough  of  living  rock, 
which  perhaps  its  waves  have  been  deep¬ 
ening  since  time  itself  had  a  commence¬ 
ment.  Facing,  and  at  the  same  time 
looking  down  upon  this  eternal  roar  of 
waters,  stood  the  old  tower,  built  so  close 
to  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  that  the 
buttresses  with  which  the  architect  had 
strengthened  the  foundation,  seemed  a 
part  of  the  solid  rock  itself,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  its  perpendicular  ascent.  As 
usual  throughout  Europe  in  the  feudal 
times,  the  principal  part  of  the  building 
was  a  massive  square  pile,  the  decayed 
summit  of  which  was  rendered  pictu¬ 
resque,  by  flanking  turretsof  different  sizes 
and  heights,  some  round,  some  angular, 
some  ruinous,  some  tolerably  entire,  va¬ 
rying  the  outline  of  the  building  as  seen 
against  the  stormy  sky.” 


THORWALDSEN. 

Since  the  death  of  his  illustrious  con¬ 
temporary,  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  born 
at  Copenhagen  in  1771-2,  has  occupied 
the  public  eye  as  head  of  the  modern 
school.  The  character  and  powers  of 
this  master  are  doubtless  of  a  very  ele¬ 
vated  rank  :  but  neither  in  the  extent  nor 
excellence  of  his  works,  do  we  apprehend 
his  station  to  be  so  high  as  sometimes 
placed.  The  genius  of  the  Danish  sculp¬ 
tor  is  forcible,  yet  is  its  energy  derived 
more  from  peculiarity  than  from  real  ex¬ 
cellence.  His  ideal  springs  less  from 
imitation  of  the  antique,  or  of  nature, 
than  from  the  workings  of  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  mind — it  is  the  creation  of  a  fancy 
seeking  forcible  effect  in  singular  combi¬ 
nations,  rather  than  in  general  principles  ; 
therefore  hardly  fitted  to  excite  lasting  or 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  age.  Sim¬ 
plicity  and  imposing  expression  seem  to 
have  hitherto  formed  the  principal  objects 
of  his  pursuit ;  but  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  simple  and  rude,  the  powerful 
and  the  exaggerated,  is  not  always  ob¬ 
served  in  the  labours  of  the  Dane.  His 
simplicity  is  sometimes  without  grace  ; 
the  impressive — austere,  and  without  due 
refinement.  The  air  and  contours  of  his 
heads,  except,  as  in  the  Mercury — an 
excellent  example  both  of  the  beauties 
and  defects  of  the  artist’s  style — when 
immediately  derived  from  antiquity, 
though  grand  and  vigorous,  seldom  har- 
momize  in  the  principles  of  these  efforts 
with  the  majestic  regularity  of  general 
nature.  The  forms,  again,  are  not  un- 
frequently  poor,  without  a  vigorous  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  parts,  and  destitute  at 


times  of  their  just  roundness.  These  de¬ 
fects  may  in  some  measure  have  arisen 
from  the  early  and  more  frequent  practice 
of  the  artist,  in  relievos.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment,  Thorwaldsen  is  unexceptionably 
to  be  admired.  1  he  Triumph  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  originally  inteRded  for  the  frieze 
of  the  government  palace  at  Milan,  not¬ 
withstanding  an  occasional  poverty  in  the 
materials  of  thought,  is,  as  a  whole,  one 
of  the  grandest  compositions  in  the  world ; 
while  the  delicacy  of  execution,  and  poe¬ 
tic  feeling,  in  the  two  exquisite  pieces  of 
Night  and  Aurora,  leave  scarcely  a  wish 
here  ungratified.  But  in  statues,  Thor¬ 
waldsen  excels  only  where  the  forms  and 
sentiment  admit  of  uncontrolled  imagi¬ 
nation,  or  in  which  no  immediate  recourse 
can  be  had  to  fixed  standards  of  taste, 
and  to  the  simple  effects  of  nature. 
Hence,  of  all  his  works,  as  admitting  of 
unconfined  expression,  and  grand  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  composition,  the  statues  of  the 
Apostles,  considered  in  themselves,  are 
the  most  excellent.  Thorwaldsen,  in 
fine,  possesses  singular,  but  in  some  re¬ 
spects  erratic  genius.  His  ideas  of  com¬ 
position  are  irregular ;  his  powers  of 
fancy  surpass  those  of  execution  ;  his 
conceptions  seem  to  lose  a  portion  of  their 
value  and  freshness  in  the  act  of  realize- 
ment.  As  an  individual  artist,  he  will 
command  deservedly  a  high  rank  among 
the  names  that  shall  go  down  to  posterity. 
As  a  sculptor,  who  will  influence,  or  has 
extended  the  principles  of  the  art,  his 
pretensions  are  not  great ;  or,  should 
this  influence  and  these  claims  not  be 
thus  limited,  the  standard  of  genuine 
and  universal  excellence  must  be  depre¬ 
ciated  in  a  like  degree. — Merries' s  History 
of  Sculpture ,  fyc. 


SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES. 

One  of  the  singularities  of  the  time  is 
an  unwillingness  to  tell  the  truth,  even 
when  there  is  no  ground  for  suppressing 
or  perverting  it.  It  is  so  frequently 
under  or  overstated  by  most  persons  in 
this  country  who  speak  and  write,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  side  they  have  espoused,  or  the 
inclinations  and  political  principles  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  likely  to  be  read 
or  heard,  that  they  at  last  persuade  them¬ 
selves  there  is  a  sort  of  impropriety  in 
presenting  facts  in  their  proper  colours.— 
Quarterly  Review. 


A  DUTCH  TALE. 

A  ballad  of  Roosje  is  perhtfps  the 
most  touchingly  told  story  which  the 
Dutch  possess.  It  is  of  a  maid — a  be¬ 
loved  maid — born  at  her  mother’s  death 
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— bred  up  ’midst  the  teaTS  and  kisses  of 
her  father — prattling  thoughtlessly  about 
her  mother — every  one’s  admiration  for 
beauty,  cleverness,  and  virtue — gentle  as 
the  moon  shining  on  the  downs.  Her 
name  was  to  be  seen  written  again  and 
again  on  the  sands  by  the  Zeeland  youths 
— and  scarcely  a  beautiful  flower  bloomed 
but  was  gathered  for  her.  Now  in  Zee- 
land,  when  the  south-winds  of  summer 
come,  there  comes  too  a  delicate  fish, 
which  hides  itself  in  the  sand,  and  which 
is  dug  out  as  a  luxury  by  the  young  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  the  time  of  sport  and  gaiety — 
and  they  venture  far — far  over  the  flat 
coast  into  the  sea.  The  boys  drag  the 
girls  among  the  waves— -and  Roosje  was 
so  dragged,  notwithstanding  many  ap¬ 
peals.  44  A  kiss,  a  kiss,  or  you  go  fur¬ 
ther,”  cried  her  conductor — she  fled— he 
followed,  both  laughing  :  —  44  Into  the 
sea — into  the  sea,”  said  all  her  compa¬ 
nions — he  pushes  her  on — it  is  deeper, 
and  deeper — she  shrieks — she  sinks — they 
sink  together — the  sands  were  faithless — 
there  was  no  succour — the  waves  rolled 
over  them — there  was  stillness  and  death : 
— The  terrified  playmates  looked _ 

“  AH  silently,— they  look’d  again— 

And  silently  sped  home — 

And  every  heart  was  bursting  then, 

But  every  tongue  was  dumb. 

And  still  and  stately  o’er  the  wave. 

The  mournful  moon  arose, 

Flinging  pale  beams  upon  the  grave. 

Where  they  in  peace  repose. 

The  wind  glanc’d  o’er  the  voiceless  sea, 
The  billows  kissed  the  strand — 

And  one  sad  dirge  of  misery 
Fill’d  all  the  mourning  land.” 

Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 


ENGLAND  AND  HER  COLONIES. 

The  discouragement  of  colonization  is 
certainly  not  the  feeling  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  of  England,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
this  empire.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  the  several  British  colonies  at  some 
future  and  distant  period,  it  is  something 
at  least  to  have  spread  our  laws  and  lan¬ 
guage,  and  moral  character,  over  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  globe.  The  colonies 
that  speak  the  language  of  Old  England 
—that  preserve  her  manners  and  her  ha¬ 
bits — will  always  be  her  best  customers  ; 
and  their  surplus  capital  will  always  cen¬ 
tre  in  the  mother  country.  It  was  not 
the  opinion  of  our  ancestors,  that  colonies 
were  an  incumbrance  ;  they — good,  stu¬ 
pid  souls — imagined  that  colonies  enlarg¬ 
ed  the  sphere  of  commerce — that  com¬ 
merce  required  ships — that  ships  created 
■seamen  for  manning  the  royal  navy,  and 
that  the  whole  contributed  to  individual 
wealth,  to  the  national  revenue,  and  the 


national  strength  ;  and  such  we  believe 
still  to  be  the  opinion  of  men  of  sound 
practical  knowledge,  whose  minds  are  un¬ 
warped  by  abstract  systems  and  precon¬ 
ceived  theories,  to  which  every  thing 
must  be  made  to  bend.  Such,  too,  was 
the  feeling  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
who,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Eng¬ 
land,  exacted  homage  from  every  crowned 
head  of  Europe.  This  man,  in  the  ple¬ 
nitude  of  his  power,  felt  that  something 
was  still  wanting  to  enable  him  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  one  little  island,  invulnerable  by 
its  maritime  strength,  the  sinews  of  which 
he  knew  to  be  derived  from  its  colonies  : 
he  felt  that,  deprived  as  he  was  of  44  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce,”  England  was 
able  to  stand  alone  among  nations,  and  to 
bid  defiance  to  his  overwhelming  power. 
That  cunning  fox,  too,  by  whose  coun¬ 
cils  he  was  occasionally  guided,  knew  too 
well  the  degree  of  strength  that  England 
derived  from  her  colonies,  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  to  be  her  very  vitals,  and  which 
could  only  be  reached  by  a  powerful  navy. 
He  designated  them  as  the  sheet  anchor  of 
Great  Britain — the  prop  that  supported 
her  maritime  superiority — the  strongholds 
of  her  power.  44  Deprive  her  of  her  co¬ 
lonies,”  said  Talleyrand,  44  and  you  break 
down  her  last  wall ;  you  fill  up  her  last 
ditch.”  —  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri. — 
Quarterly  Review. 


INVITATIONS. 

As  a  certificate  of  your  intention  to  be 
punctual,  you  may  send  your  friends  a 
similar  billet  to  the  following  : — 

My  dear  Sir, 

The  honour  of  your  company  is  re¬ 
quested  to  dine  with  on  FryAay, 
1828. 

The  favour  of  a  positive  answer  is  re¬ 
quested,  or  the  proffered  plate  will  be  ap¬ 
propriated  as  it  was  when— 

Sir  Ill-bred  Ignorance  returned  the 
following  answer:— 44 1  shall  be  quite 
happy  to  come  if  I  possibly  can.”  Such 
words  the  committee  voted  were  equiva¬ 
lent  to  these — I’ll  come,  if  in  the  mean 
time  I  am  not  invited  to  a  party  that  I 
like  better. — Dr.  Kitchiner. 


GENEVA 

Has  very  little,  as  a  city,  to  recommend 
it.  It  is  characterized  by  much  active 
industry  within  doors,  the  savans  and 
mechaniciens  being  pent  up  in  their  clo¬ 
sets  and  ateliers,  and  very  little  gaiety 
pervades  the  promenades.  Some  parts  of 
the  town  are  sufficiently  picturesque  ;  the 
overhanging  roofs,  for  which  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  are,  however,  too  lofty  to 
screen  the  pedestrian  from  the  rain,  espe- 
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dally  if  accompanied  by  a  high  wind, 
and  form  no  shade  from  the  sun.  The 
pavement  of  the  streets  is  bad,  and 
their  irregularity  is  a  considerable  draw¬ 
back  from  the  internal  appearance.  The 
pavement  of  the  inclined  plane  in  the 
-Hotel  de  Ville,  by  which  we  gain  the 
arduous  ascent  that  conducts  to  the  Pass¬ 
port  office,  is  a  curiosity  of  its  kind,  and 
perhaps  unique.  The  city  is  tolerably 
well  fenced  in  with  walls  within  walls, 
draw  and  suspension  bridges,  and  gates  ; 
while  stakes  and  chains  secure  from  sur¬ 
prise  on  the  part  of  the  lake.  The  small 
canton  of  Geneva,  though  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Great  Alpine  chain  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Jura,  includes  no  mountains. 
The  name  of  the  city  and  canton  has  been 
traced  by  the  etymologists  to  a  Celtic 
origin  ;  Gen,  a  sally-port  or  exit,  and 
au,  a  river,  probably  because  the  Rhone 
here  leaves  the  Leman  lake.  The  eagle 
on  the  escutcheon  of  the  city  arms  indi¬ 
cates  its  having  been  an  imperial  city  ; 
and  it  is  believed  the  key  was  an  adjunct 
of  Pope  Martin  V.,  in  the  year  1418. 
The  motto  on  the  scroll,  “  Ex  tenebris 
lux,”  appears  to  have  existed  anterior  to 
the  light  of  the  Reformation.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  may  now  be  estimated 
at  about  22,000;  but  it  appears,  by  a 
census  in  1789,  to  have  been  20,148.  In 
this  moral  city,  it  is  computed  that 
every  twelfth  birth  is  illegitimate.  The 
number  of  people  engaged  in  clock  and 
watch-making  and  jewellery,  may  be 
safely  rated  at  3,000.  In  years  favour¬ 
able  to  these  staple  manufactures  70,000 
ounces  of  gold  are  employed,  which  is 
almost  equally  divided  between  watches 
and  jewellery.  The  daily  supply  of  sil¬ 
ver  is  about  134  ounces.  Pearls  form  an 
article  of  considerable  value  in  the  jewel¬ 
lery,  and  have  been  rated  at  no  less  a 
sum  that  1,200  francs  daily.  70,000 
watches  are  annually  made,  only  one- 
twelfth  of  which  are  in  silver.  More 
than  fifty  distinct  branches  are  comprised 
in  the  various  departments,  and  each 
workman,  on  the  average,  earns  about 
three  shillings  a-day — Mr.  John  Mur¬ 
ray's  Tour. 


HANDEL. 

Some  folks  eat  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  others — for  instance,  our  incom¬ 
parable  and  inspired  composer,  Handel, 
required  uncommonly  large  and  frequent 
supplies  of  food.  Among  other  3tories 
told  of  this  great  musician,  it  is  said  that 
whenever  he  dined  alone  at  a  tavern,  he 
always  ordered  “  dinner  for  three  and 
on  receiving  an  answer  to  his  question — 
“  13  de  tinner  retty  ?” — u  As  soon  as  the 


company  come.” — He  said,  con  slrepilo , 
u  Hen  pring  up  te  Tinner  prestissimo ,  I 
am  de  gombany.” 


BAD  WRITING. 

From  one  of  Dr.  Parr's  Letters. 

His  letters  put  me  in  mind  of  tumult 
and  anarchy  ;  there  is  sedition  in  every 
sentence ;  syllable  has  no  longer  any  con¬ 
fidence  in  syllable,  but  dissolves  its  con¬ 
nexion  as  preferring  an  alliance  with  the 
succeeding  word.  A  page  of  his  epistle 
looks  like  the  floor  of  a  garden-house, 
covered  with  old,  crooked  nails,  which 
have  just  been  released  from  a  century’s 
durance  in  a  brick  wall.  I  cannot  cast 
my  eyes  on  his  character  without  being 
religious.  This  is  the  only  good  effect  I 
have  derived  from  his  writings  :  he  brings 
into  my  mind  the  resurrection,  and  paints 
the  tumultuous  resuscitation  of  awaken¬ 
ed  men  with  a  pencil  of  masterly  confu¬ 
sion.  I  am  fully  convinced  of  one  thing, 
either  that  he  or  his  pen  is  intoxicated 
when  he  writes  to  me,  for  his  letters  seem 
to  have  borrowed  the  reel  of  wine,  and 
stagger  from  one  corner  of  the  sheet  to 
the  other.  They  remind  me  of  Lord 
Chatham’s  administration,  lying  together 
heads  and  points  in  one  truckle-bed. 


WINE  AND  WATER. 

The  same  quantity  of  wine  diluted  in¬ 
toxicates  sooner  than  the  same  quantity 
drank  in  the  same  time  without  dilution  ; 
the  wine  being  applied  to  a  larger  surface 
of  the  stomach,  acts  with  proportionably 
greater  quickness — though  wine  diluted 
sooner  intoxicates ,  its  effects  are  sooner 
over.— -Hr.  Kitchiner. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Of  the  total  population  of  New  South 
Wales,  which,  in  round  numbers,  may  be 
taken  at  40,000,  the  Free  Emigrants 


amount  only  to  about  .  7,000 

Native  Children  .  5,000 

Emancipated  Convicts  .  8,000 

Convicts  in  Servitude  .  20,000 


40,000 


OMEN. 

As  Cooke,  the  solicitor-general,  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  open  the  pleadings  at  the  trial 
of  Charles  I,  the  king  gently  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  with  his  cane,  crying 
“  Hold,  hold  !”  At  the  same  moment 
the  silver  head  of  the  cane  fell  off,  and 
rolled  on  the  floor. 
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COTTAGE  CARDENS. 

The  comforts  and  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  well  cultivated  garden,  by  a  poor 
man’s  family,  are  almost  beyond  calcu¬ 
lation.  What  a  resource  for  hours  after 
work,  or  when  trade  is  dull,  and  regular 
work  scarce  !  What  a  contrast  and  coun¬ 
teraction  is  the  healthy,  manly,  employ¬ 
ment  which  a  cottage  garden  affords,  to 
the  close,  impure,  unwholesome  air,  the 
beastliness  and  obscenity,  the  waste  of 
time,  the  destruction  of  morals,  the  loss 
of  character,  money,  and  health,  which 
are  the  inmates  of  too  many  common 
ale-houses  ! — Gardener's  Mag. 


PAINTING. 

Painting,  were  the  use  of  it  universal, 
would  be  a  powerful  means  of  instruction 
to  children  and  the  lower  orders ;  and 
were  all  the  fine  surfaces,  which  are  now 
plain,  and  absolutely  wasted,  enriched 
with  the  labours  of  the  art,  if  they  once 
began  to  appear,  they  would  accumulate 
rapidly  ;  and  were  the  ornamented  edi¬ 
fices  open  to  all,  as  freely  as  they  ought 
to  be,  a  wide  field  of  new  and  agreeable 
study  would  offer  itself.  A  person,  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  well-chosen 
subjects,  and  was  qualified  to  explain 
them  to  a  stranger,  could  not  be  devoid 
of  knowledge,  nor  could  his  mind  want 
food  for  constant  contemplation.  The 
sense  of  beauty  has  hitherto  been  little 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  exists,  and  shows  itself  principally 
in  laying  out  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  with  unrivalled  skill.—  Edin. 
Review. 
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Hydrophobia. 

In  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  1826,  is  the  following  statement  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  guaco  for  the  cure  of 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  published  by  the 
gentleman  who  first  made  use  of  the  plant 
in  South  America,  as  an  antidote  to  that 
scourge  of  human  nature,  hydrophobia  ; 
his  words  are,  “  I  shall  simply  state,  that 
during  my  residence  in  South  America,  I 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  direful  effects  of  hydrophobia,  with¬ 
out  having  in  any  one  case  that  came  un¬ 
der  my  care  been  successful  in  its  cure  by 
the  usual  modes  prescribed  in  Europe. 
It  fortunately  occurred  to  me,  that  the 
guaco,  so  celebrated  for  curing  the  bite  or 
sting  of  all  venomous  snakes,  might  prove 
equally  efficacious  in  hydrophobic  cases. 
How  far  my  idea  was  correct  that  an  ano- 
logy  existed  between  the  virus  of  a  ser. 


pent  and  that  of  a  rabid  dog,  I  leave  to 
others  to  determine  ;  but  such  was  my 
opinion,  and  I  acted  upon  it  in  all  subse¬ 
quent  cases  with  complete  success.” 

We  understand  the  same  gentleman  has 
received  from  South  America  two  plants 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  prescrib¬ 
ing  for  insanity  and  pulmonary  consump= 
tion,  with  the  happiest  effects  ;  and  as  it 
is  his  intention  to  give  them  an  immediate 
trial,  should  they  be  found  to  answer  in 
Europe,  as  in  South  America,  of  which 
he  has  not  the  least  doubt,  the  discovery 
may  be  considered  as  of  the  first  conse¬ 
quence  in  medicine. 

Mutton  Hams. 

The  Journal  des  Connoissances  Usuel- 
les  gives  the  following  method  of  curing 
legs  of  mutton  like  ham  : — It  is  necessary 
that  the  mutton  should  be  very  fat.  Two 
ounces  of  raw  sugar  must  be  mixed  with 
an  ounce  of  common  salt  and  half  a 
spoonful  of  saltpetre.  The  meat  is  to  be 
rubbed  well  with  this,  and  then  placed  in 
a  tureen.  It  must  be  beaten  and  turned 
twice  a  day  during  three  consecutive 
days  ;  and  the  scum  which  comes  from 
the  meat  having  been  taken  off,  it  is  to 
be  wiped,  and  again  rubbed  with  the  mix¬ 
ture.  The  next  day  it  should  be  again 
beaten,  and  the  two  operations  ought  to 
be  repeated  alternately  during  ten  days, 
care  being  taken  to  turn  the  meat  each 
time.  It  must  be  then  exposed  to  the 
smoke  for  ten  days.  These  hams  are 
generally  eaten  cold. 

Potato  Chestnuts. 

A  mode  has  been  adopted  to  prepare 
potatoes  as  food,  which  has  at  least  one 
advantage — that  of  economy.  The  pota¬ 
toes  are  roasted  in  a  kiln  or  oven,  and  are 
thus  prevented  from  sprouting,  (which 
injures  their  quality  so  much  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,)  and  are  thus  preserved 
for  some  time  in  a  fit  state  for  consump¬ 
tion.  They  are  better  for  being  again 
heated  before  they  are  used,  and  though 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  persons  should  be 
reduced  to  such  food,  yet  they  are  cheaper 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  bread 
usually  given  in  times  of  scarcity  to  the 
poorer  classes. 

New  Pyrometer. 

A  new  air-thermometer  has  been  in¬ 
vented  by  M.  Pouillet,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  degrees  of  heat  in  very  high 
temperatures  ;  an  object  hitherto  of  very 
difficult  attainment.  By  means  of  this 
instrument  it  has  been  ascertained,  that 
the  heat  of  melted  silver  is  1677°  ;  of  a 
melted  mixture  of  one  part  gold  and  three 
parts  silver,  1803°  ;  and  of  melted  pure 
gold  2096*. 
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To  Destroy  Slugs. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  states,  that  aftei  in  vain  try¬ 
ing  salt,  lime,  and  dibbling  holes  for 
preserving  young  cauliflowers  and  cab¬ 
bages  from  slugs,  he  succeeded  by  spread¬ 
ing  some  well  cut  chaff  round  the  plants 
under  hand  glasses,  and  some  round  the 
outsides  of  the  glasses.  The  slugs  in  their 
attempt  to  reach  the  plant,  find  them¬ 
selves  immediately  enveloped  in  the  chaff, 
which  prevents  their  moving,  so  that 
when  he  raised  the  glasses  to  give  the 
plants  air,  he  found  hundreds  of  disabled 
slugs  round  the  outside  of  the  glasses, 
which  he  took  away  and  destroyed. 

To  make  Kitchen  Vegetables  tender. 

When  peas,  French  beans,  &c.  do 
not  boil  easily,  it  has  usually  been  im¬ 
puted  to  the  coolness  of  the  season,  or  to 
the  rains.  This  popular  notion  is  erro¬ 
neous.  The  difficulty  of  boiling,  them 
soft  arises  from  an  excess  of  gypsum 
imbibed  during  their  growth.  To  correct 
this,  throw  a  small  quantity  of  subcar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  into  the  pot  along  with  the 
vegetables _ From  the  French. 

Beet  Root  Sugar 

Has  now  become  an  article  of  some 
practical  magnitude  in  French  commerce; 
since  the  annual  consumption  is  between 
seven  and  eight  million  pounds. 

Silk  Trade. 

It  was  lately  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a 
proof  of  the  flourishing  state  of  our 
trade,  that  British  Bandanna  handker¬ 
chiefs  were  in  the  course  of  shipment  to 
India.  In  addition  to  this  fact,  we  can 
state  of  our  own  knowledge  that  they  are 
now  exporting  to  France,  in  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  quantities,  not  merely  as  samples, 
but  in  the  regular  course  of  trade — For. 
Quart.  Rev. 

Electricity. 

It  is  curious  to  take  a  retrospective 
view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  effects  of 
the  Leyden  phial  were  announced  to  the 
world,  on  their  first  discovery.  The  phi¬ 
losophers  who  first  experienced,  in  their 
own  person,  the  shock  attendant  on  the 
transmission  of  an  electric  discharge, 
were  so  impressed  with  wonder  and  with 
terror  by  this  novel  sensation,  that  they 
wrote  the  most  ridiculous  and  exagger¬ 
ated  account  of  their  feelings  on  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Muschenbrok  states,  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  so  dreadful  a  concussion  in  his 
arms,  shoulder,  and  heart,  that  he  lost 
his  breath,  and  it  was  two  days  before  he 
could  recover  from  its  effects  ;  he  declared 
abo,  that  he  should  not  be  induced  to 
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take  another  shock  for  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  of  France.  Mr.  Allemand  reports, 
that  the  shock  deprived  him  of  breath  for 
some  minutes,  and  afterwards  produced 
so  acute  a  pain  along  his  right  arm,  that 
he  was  apprehensive  it  might  be  attended 
with  serious  consequences.  Mr.  Winkler 
informs  us,  that  it  threw  his  whole  body 
into  convulsions,  and  excited  such  a  fer¬ 
ment  in  his  blood,  as  would  have  thrown 
him  into  a  fever,  but  for  the  timely  em¬ 
ployment  of  febrifuge  remedies.  He 
states,  that  at  another  time  it  produced 
copious  bleeding  at  the  nose  ;  the  same 
effect  was  produced  also  upon  his  lady, 
who  was  almost  rendered  incapable  of 
walking.  The  strange  accounts  naturally 
excite  the  attention  and  wonder  of  all 
classes  of  people ;  the  learned  and  the 
vulgar  were  equally  desirous  of  experien¬ 
cing  so  singular  a  sensation,  and  great 
numbers  of  half-taught  electricians  wan¬ 
dered  through  every  part  of  Europe  to 
gratify  this  universal  curiosity. 

It  is  on  the  nervous  system  that  the 
most  considerable  action  of  electricity  is 
exerted.  A  strong  charge  passed  through 
the  head,  gave  to  Mr.  Singer  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  a  violent  but  universal  blow,  and 
was  followed  by  a  transient  loss  of  me¬ 
mory  and  indistinctness  of  vision.  If  a 
charge  be  sent  through  the  head  of  a 
bird,  its  optic  nerve  is  usually  injured 
or  destroyed,  and  permanent  blindness 
induced  ;  and  a  similar  shock  given  to 
larger  animals,  produces  a  tremulous 
state  of  the  muscles,  with  general  pros¬ 
tration  of  strength.  If  a  person  who  is 
standing  receive  a  charge  through  the 
spine,  he  loses  his  power  over  the  mus¬ 
cles  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  either  drops 
on  his  knees,  or  falls  prostrate  on  the 
ground ;  if  the  charge  be  sufficiently 
powerful,  it  will  produce  immediate 
death,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the 
sudden  exhaustion  of  the  whole  energy 
of  the  nervous  system.  Small  animals, 
such  as  mice  and  sparrows,  are  instantly 
killed  by  a  shock  from  thirty  square  in¬ 
ches  of  glass.  Van  Marum  found  that 
eels  are  irrecoverably  deprived  of  life 
when  a  shock  is  sent  through  their  whole 
body  ;  but  when  only  a  part  of  the  body 
is  included  in  the  circuit,  the  destruction 
of  irritability  is  confined  to  that  indivi¬ 
dual  part,  while  the  rest  retains  the  power 
of  motion.  Different  persons  are  affected 
in  very  different  degrees  by  electricity, 
according  to  their  peculiar  constitutional 
susceptibility.  Dr.  Young  remarks,  that 
a  very  minute  tremor,  communicated  to 
the  most  elastic  parts  of  the  body,  in 
particular  the  chest,  produces  an  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  nerves,  which  is  not  wholly 
unlike  the  effect  of  a  weak  electricity. 
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The  bodies  of  animals  killed  by  elec¬ 
tricity,.  rapidly  undergo  putrefaction,  and 
the  action  of  electricity  upon  the  flesh  of 
animals  is  also  found  to  accelerate  this 
process  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
same  effect  has  been  observed  in  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  persons  destroyed  by  lightning. 
It  is  also  a  well-established  fact,  "that  the 
blood  does  not  coagulate  after  death  from 
this  cause. 

Transplanting  Shrubs  in  full  Growth. 

Dig  a  narrow  trench  round  the  plant, 
leaving  its  roots  in  the  middle  in  an  iso¬ 
lated  ball  of  earth  ;  fill  the  trench  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  will  become  hard 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  form  a  case  to  the 
ball  and  plant,  which  may  be  lifted  and 

removed  any  where  at  pleasure _ French 

Paper. 

Freezing  Mixture. 

A  cheap  and  powerful  freezing  mixture 
may  be  made  by  pulverizing  Glauber’s 
salts  finely,  and  placing  it  level  at  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  vessel.  Equal  parts 
of  sal  ammoniac  and  nitre  are  then  to  be 
finely  powdered,  and  mixed  together,  and 
subsequently  added  to  the  Glauber’s  salts, 
stirring  the  powders  well  together  ;  after 
which  adding  water  sufficient  to  dissolve 
the  salts,  a  degree  of  cold  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  frequently  below  Zero  of  Fahren¬ 
heit.  But  Mr.  Walker  states,  that  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  di¬ 
luted  nitric  acid,  will  on  the  instant  pro¬ 
duce  a  reduction  of  temperature  amount¬ 
ing  to  80  degrees.  It  is  desirable  to 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  substances 
previously,  if  convenient,  by  placing  the 
vessels  in  water,  with  nitre  powder  thrown 
in  occasionally. 

Microscopic  Examination  of  the  Blood. 

By  the  aid  of  Tulley’s  achromatic  mi¬ 
croscope,  and  under  highly  magnifying 
powers,  it  has  recently  been  discovered 
that  the  globules  of  the  blood  congeal 
into  flat  circular  bodies,  and  arrange 
themselves  in  rows,  one  body  being 
placed  partly  underneath  another,  and  in. 
like  manner  as  a  pile  of  similar  coins, 
when  thrown  gently  down,  would  be 
found  to  arrange  themselves.  This  cu¬ 
rious  effect  has  been  attributed  to  the 
vitality  yet  remaining  in  the  blood,  dur¬ 
ing  the  act  of  congealing.  At  any  rate 
it  is  a  most  singular  fact,  for  although 
we  might  naturally  conceive  that  the  flat¬ 
tened  circular  plates  would  place  them¬ 
selves  in  juxtaposition,  yet  we  never 
could  have  supposed  that  they  would  have 
partly  slipped  underneath  each  other.  In 
order  to  make  this  very  curious  experi¬ 
ment,  it  is  necessary  that  the  blood,  as 


freshly  drawn,  be  slightly  and  thinly 
smeared  over  tne  surface  of  a  slip  of 
crown,  or  window  glass,  and  be  covered 
with  a  very  thin  slip  of  Bohemian  plate 
glass ;  and  thus  some  slight  inequalities 
in  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  blood  be¬ 
tween  them  will  be  produced,  and  which 
are  necessary  to  succeed  in  producing  the 
very  curious  appearances  abovementioned. 
—  Gill's  Repository. 

To  make  the  Liqueur  Curacoa. 

Put  into  a  large  bottle,  nearly  filled 
with  alcohol,  at  thirty-four  degrees  of 
Baume  (or  thirty-six)  the  peels  of  six 
fine  Portugal  oranges,  which  are  smooth 
skinned,  and  let  them  infuse  for  fifteen 
days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  put  into 
a  large  stone  or  glass  vessel,  11  ounces 
of  brandy  at  eighteen  degrees,  4|  ounces 
of  white  sugar,  and  4^  ounces  of  river 
water.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  add 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  above  infusion 
of  orange  peels,  to  give  it  a  predominant 
flavour  ;  and  aromatise  with  3  grammes 
of  fine  cinnamon,  and  as  much  mace, 
both  well  bruised.  Lastly,  throw  into 
the  liqueur  31  grammes  (1  ounce)  of 
Brazil  wood,  in  powder.  Leave  the  whole 
in  infusion  ten  days,  being  stirred  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  taste  the  liqueur  ;  and  if  it  be  too 
strong  and  sweet,  add  more  water  to  it ; 
if  too  weak,  add  alcohol,  at  30  degrees ; 
and  if  it  be  not  sweet  enough,  put  syrup 
to  it.  Give  it  colour  with  caramel  when 
you  would  tinge  it. — From  the  French. 

Subterraneous  Growth  of  Potatoes. 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  Danube  sand, 
and  one  part  common  earth,  was  laid  in  a 
layer  an  inch  thick,  in  one  corner  of  my 
cellar ;  and,  in  April,  thirty-two  yellow 
potatoes  with  their  skins  placed  upon  its 
surface.  They  threw  out  stalks  on  all 
sides ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  following 
November,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  bushel 
of  the  best  potatoes  were  gathered,  about 
a  tenth  part  of  which  were  about  the  size 
of  apples— -the  rest  as  large  as  nuts.  The 
skin  was  very  thin  ;  the  pulp  farinaceous, 
white,  and  of  a  good  taste.  No  attention 
was  given  to  the  potatoes  during  the  time 
they  remained  on  the  sand,  and  they  grew 
without  the  influence  of  the  sun  or  light. 
This  trial  may  be  advantageously  applied 
in  fortified  places,  hospitals,  houses  of 
correction,  and,  in  general,  in  all  places 
where  cellars  or  subterraneous  places  oc¬ 
cur,  being  neither  too  cold  nor  too  moist ; 
and  where  it  is  important  to  procure  a 
cheap,  but  abundant  nourishment  for 
many  individuals.— From  the  French. 
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CHI  L  TERN  HUNDREDS. 

The  three  Hundreds  of  Desborough, 
Stoke,  and  Burnham,  in  Bucks,  are  call¬ 
ed  the  “  Chiltern  Hundreds,”  and  take 
their  name  from  the  Chalk  Hills  which 
run  through  Bucks  and  the  neighbouring 
counties.  The  property  of  these  Hun¬ 
dreds  remaining  in  the  Crown,  a  Steward 
is  appointed  at  a  salary  of  20 s.  and  all 
fees,  which  nominal  office  is  accepted  by 
any  Member  of  Parliament  who  wishes 
to  vacate  his  seat. 


PEG  TANKARDS. 

At  Braintree  and  Bocking,  in  Essex, 
when  topers  partake  of  a  pot  of  ale,  it  is 
divided  into  three  parts  or  draughts,  the 
first  of  which  is  called  neckum ,  the 
second  sinkum ,  and  the  third  swankum . 
In  Bailey’s  Dictionary,  swank  is  said  to 
be  “  that  remainder  of  liquor  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  tankard,  pot,  or  cup,  which  is 
just  sufficient  for  one  draught,  which  it  is 
not  accounted  good  manners  to  divide 
with  the  left-hand  man,  and  according  to 
the  quantity  is  called  either  a  large  or  lit¬ 
tle  swank.” 

CHIMNEYS. 

Has  the  precise  period  been  ascertained 
when  chimneys  upon  the  present  mode 
were  first  constructed  in  England  ?  It  was 
apparently  not  sooner  than  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  time ;  for  Leland,  when  he 
visited  Bolton  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  surprised  by  the 
novelty  and  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance. 
“  One  thing  (says  he)  I  much  notyd  in 
the  haull  of  Bolton,  how  chimneys  w«,s 
conveyed  by  tunnills  made  in  the  sydds 
of  the  waulls,  betwixt  the  lights  ;  and  by 
this  meanes  is  the  smoke  of  the  harthe 
wonder  strangely  convayed.” 

The  front  of  St.  John’s  Hospital  at 
Lichfield,  presents  one  of  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  ancient  specimens  extant  of  this  part 
of  our  early  domestic  architecture.  This 
building  was  erected  1490,  but  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  remarkable  chimneys  may 
have  been  subsequently  added. 

OLD  LONDON. 

( For  the  Mirror. } 

In  a  collection  of  Epigrams  written  by 
Thomas  Freeman,  of  Gloucestershire,  and 
published  in  1914,  is  the  following,  en¬ 
titled  “  London’s  Progresse:” — 

“Why,  how  nowe,  Babell,  whither  wilt  thou 
build  ?  -  -  - 

I  see  old  Holbourne,  Charing  Crosse,  the 
■Strand, 

Are  going  to  St.  Giles's  in-the-field, 

Saint  Katerne,  she  takes  Wapping  by  the 
hand, 
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And  Hogsdon  will  to  Hygate  ere’t  be  long, 
London  has  got  a  great  way  from  the  streame, 
I  thinke  she  means  to  go  to  Islington, 

To  eate  a  dish  of  strawberries  and  creame. 
The  City’s  sure  in  progresse  1  surmise, 

Or  going  to  revell  it  in  some  disorder. 

Without  the  Walls,  without  the  Liberties, 
Where  she  ueede  feare  nor  Mayor  nor  Re- 
corder 

Well !  say  she  do.,  'twere  pretty,  yet  ’tis  pitty 
A  Middlesex  Bailiff'  should  arrest  the  Citty.” 

W.  C.  R.  R. 


AVVER. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  word  “  Avver”  has  doubtless  the 
same  origin  as  the  German  word  “  Hafer” 
u  Haber'1'1  which  signifies  in  English, 
oat. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  a  pap  of 
oatmeal  “  Haferbrei  ”  is  very  common  as 
breakfast  of  the  lower  classes.  Of 
u  Haferbrod”  oatbread,  I  only  heard  in 
1816,  when  the  other  sorts  of  grain  were 
so  very  scarce  in  Germany. 

A  German  and  Constant  Reader 
of  the  Mirror. 


THE  HALCYON 
( For  the  Mirror.) 

So  often  alluded  to  by  the  poets,  is  the 
bird  called  the  King  Fisher.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  ancients  that  while  the  fe¬ 
male  brooded  over  the  eggs,  the  sea  and 
weather  remained  calm  and  unruffled  ; 
hence  arose  the  expression  of  Halcyon 
days.  K.  N. 


SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

( For  the  Mirror .; 

Woolsthorf,  Lincolnshire,  a  little 
village  on  the  great  north  road  between 
Stamford  and  Grantham,  is  memorable 
as  the  biithplace  of  that  illustrious  phi¬ 
losopher,  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  house 
in  which  he  was  born,  is  a  kind  of  farm¬ 
house,  built  of  stone,  and  is,  or  was 
lately  standing.  The  learned  Dr.  Stukely 
visited  it  in  1721,  and  was  showed  the 
inside  of  it  by  the  country  people  ;  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Mead  on  this  occasion,  he 
says,  u  They  led  me  up  stairs,  and  show¬ 
ed  me  Sir  Isaac’s  study,  where  I  suppose 
he  studied  when  in  the  country,  in  his 
younger  days,  as  perhaps,  when  he  vi¬ 
sited  his  mother  from  the  university.  I 
observed  the  shelves  were  of  his  own 
making,  being  pieces  of  deal  boxes, 
which  probably  he  sent  his  books  and 
clothes  down  in  upon  these  occasions.” 

Halbert  H. 
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••  A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.” 

Shakspearb. 


When  Dr.  Johnson  courted  Mrs.  Por¬ 
ter,  whom  he  ofterwards  married,  he 
told  her  44  that  he  was  of  mean  extraction, 
that  he  had  no  money  ;  and  that  he  had 
an  uncle  hanged  !”  The  lady  by  way 
of  reducing  herself,  to  an  equality  with 
the  doctor,  replied,  44  that  she  had  no 
more  money  than  himself ;  and  that, 
though  she  had  not  a  relation  hanged, 
she  had  fifty  who  deserved  hanging.” 
And  thus  was  accomplished  this  very 
curious  amour.  W.  G.  C. 


On  the  Dorchester  road  from  Sturminster, 
is  a  public-house  called  the  44  King’s 
Stag,”  its  sign  displays  a  stag  with  a  gold 
collar  around  its  neck,  and  underneath 
are  the  following  lines  : — 

When  Julius  Cassar  landed  here, 

I  was  then  a  little  deer  ; 

When  Julius  Caesar  reigned  king, 
Round  my  neck  he  put  this  ring ; 
Whoever  shall  me  overtake, 

Spare  my  life  for  Caesar’s  sake. 

Rums. 


When  Lord  Norbury  was  applied  to  by 
a  collector  of  one  of  the  local  taxes  for 
the  amount  of  tax,  his  lordship  said, 
he  had  already  paid  it,  and  on  looking 
to  his  file,  discovered  a  receipt,  signed 
by  the  same  collector  who  then  applied 
for  it.  The  tax-man,  confounded,  apo¬ 
logized  in  the  best  manner  he  could, 
stating  his  regret  that  he  did  not  recollect 
it.  44  I  dare  say,”  said  my  lord,  44  you 
are  very  sorry  you  did  not  re- collect  it.” 


IN  KENSINGTON  CHURCHYARD. 

44  Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
Mrs.  Ann  Floyer,  the  beloved  wife  of 
Mr.  Richard  Floyer,  of  Thistle  Grove, 
in  this  parish,  died  on  Thursday  the  8th 
of  May,  1823. 

44  God,  hath  chosen  her  as  a  pattern 
for  the  other  Angels .” 


IN  DUNDEE  CHURCHYARD. 

44  Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Watson, 
Read  not  this  with  your  hats  on, 

For  why  ?  He  was  the  Provost  of  Dun¬ 
dee, 

Hallelujah,  hallelugee.” 

NEW  MEASURE. 

Shortly  ofter  the  introduction  of  the 
New  Weights  and  Measures,  an  inn¬ 
keeper  in  a  market-town,  not  far  from 
Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  sent  his  ostler  to  a 
customer  with  a  quantity  of  liquor, 


which  he  delivered  with  the  following 
words  : — u  Marstur  bid  me  tell  ye  Sar , 
as  how  ’tis  the  New  Infctrnal  Measure.” 


A  farmer  calling  upon  his  landlord  to 
pay  his  rent,  apologized  for  being  late, 
by  saying  that  his  illness  prevented  his 
attending  earlier,  and  he  did  not  know 
what  his  disorder  was.  The  gentleman 
told  him  it  was  44  Influenza.”  Returning 
home  he  was  met  by  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  village,  who  inquired  after  his  health, 
44  I  am  very  poorly,”  replied  the  farmer, 
44  my  landlord  tells  me  my  complaint  is 
Humphry  Windsor .” 


A  witness  on  a  trial  being  interrogated 
by  Judge  Willis,  in  a  manner  not  pleas¬ 
ing  to  him,  turned  to  an  acquaintance, 
and  told  him  in  a  half  whisper,  44  he  did 
not  come  there  to  be  queered  by  the  old 
one.”  Willis  heard  him,  and  instantly 
replied,  in  his  own  cant,  44  I  am  old  ’tis 
true — and  I’m  rum  sometimes — and  for 
once  I’ll  be  queer — and  I  send  you  to 
quod.”  H.  B.  A. 

An  exciseman  whose  remarks  and  an¬ 
swers  were  frequently  rather  odd,  riding 
at  a  quick  pace  upon  a  blind  pony,  was 
met  by  a  person  who  praised  the  animal 
much,  44  Yes,”  replied  the  officer,  44  he 
is  a  very  good  one,  only  he  shies  at  every 
thing  he  sees.” 
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A  NOVEL.  BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 


[  The  author  of  this  delightful  novel,  by 
the  fertility  of  his  genius,  has  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  the  rhetoric  of  admiration,  and 
even  the  vocabulary  of  criticism.  But 
we  still  hail  his  appearance  with  heartfelt 
interest,  if  not  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
rapture  with  which  we  were  wont  to  speak 
of  his  earlier  productions.  The  incog¬ 
nito  of  their  authorship  is  removed,  but 
with  it  none  of  their  genuine  fame  ;  and, 
like  few  works  of  the  same  class,  their 
popularity  bids  fair  to  outlive  hundreds 
of  matter-of-fact  works,  whose  realities 
might  have  been  expected  to  ensure  them 
a  more  durable  character.  It  would  be 
idle,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  go  over  the 
ground  upon  which  the  Waverley  Novels 
will  take  their  stand  among  our  national 
literature  :  they  are  not  merely  pictures  of 
fact  and  farcy  blended  by  a  masterly 
hand,  but  beyond  this  merit,  they  abound 
with  so  much  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  and  the  mastery  of  its  passions,  as 
to  render  them  interesting  to  every  reader 
beyond  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  and  above  all, 
the  free,  conversational  style  in  which 
this  knowledge  is  imparted,  is  one  of 
their  greatest  attractions.  The  author 
does  not  account  for  effects  by  any  tedious 
appeal  to  our  judgment,  but  he  strikes  at 
once  at  our  feelings  and  common  sense, 
and  we  become,  as  it  were,  identified 
with  the  dictates  and  impulses  of  his  he¬ 
roes.  This  merit  belongs  to  book-effect , 
as  situations  belong  to  stage-effect ;  the 
endings  of  his  chapters  are  like  good  exits 
— we  are  sure  to  be  curious  as  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  page  or  scene. 

But  we  are  trifling,  like  a  subordinate 
who  stays  behind  to  say  a  silly  thing  in  a 
farce.  Having  overrun  Scotland,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Palestine,  and  Germany, 
Sir  YYalter,  in  the  work  before  us,  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  some  of  the  most  stirring 
times  of  Swiss  story.  Upon  this  simple 
intimation,  the  reader  will  anticipate  all 
the  fascinations  of  picturesque  scenery 
and  eloquent  description — so  characteris¬ 
tic  of  every  volume  of  the  Waverley 
Novels ,  and  in  this  expectation,  he  will 
not  be  disappointed.  The  latter  charms 
are  constant  in  nothing  but  perpetual 
change ;  and  the  sublimities  of  Switzer¬ 
land  will  excite  admiration  and  awe, 
Vol.  xnr.  2  B 


when  the  labours  of  man  have  crumbled 
to  ruin,  and  all  his  proud  glories  passed 
away  in  the  dream  of  time. 

The  novel  opens  in  the  year  1474, 
when  Helvetia,  after  her  heroic  strug¬ 
gles  for  independence,  began  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  neighbouring  countries  as 
a  free  state.  At  this  date,  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  “  retained,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  simplicity  of 
their  ancient  manners  ;  so  much  so,  that 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  of  the  Republic  in 
battle,  were  wont  to  resume  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  staff,  when  they  laid  down  the 
truncheon,  and,  like  the  Roman  Dicta¬ 
tors,  to  retire  to  complete  equality  with 
their  fellow  citizens,  from  the  emin¬ 
ence  to  which  their  talents,  and  the  call 
of  their  country  had  raised  them.” 

The  first  chapter  introduces  us  to  two 
travellers  and  their  guide,  who  lose  their 
way  in  the  mountainous  passes  of  the 
Alps,  from  Lucerne  to  Bale.  The 
travellers  are  Englishmen,  give  them¬ 
selves  out  as  merchants,  and  assume  the 
name  of  Philipson,  the  Christian  name  of 
the  younger,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  novel, 
being  Arthur.  They  are  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  and  fall  into  perils,  a  scene  of 
which  we  have  already  given  at  page  313, 
of  the  Mirror.  They  are  at  length 
rescued,  by  a  party  of  Swiss  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  old  castle  of  Geier- 
stein,  or  Rock  of  the  Vulture.  This 
party  turns  out  to  consist  of  Arnold 
Biederman,  the  Landamman,  or  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Canton  of  Unterwal- 
den,  and  his  sons,  who  reside  upon  a 
farm  among  the  mountains.  Along  with 
them  comes  another,  who  is  mainly  in¬ 
strumental  in  saving  the  life  of  Arthur, 
and  this  is  Anne  of  Geierstein ,  the  Lan- 
damman’s  niece,  a  mountain  maiden,  but 
of  noble  birth,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  best  families  in  Switzerland,  and  com¬ 
bining  all  the  delicacy  of  a  woman  with 
all  the  heroic  spirit  of  a  man.  Her  por¬ 
trait  will  be  found  at  page  344,  of  the 
Mirror. 

The  travellers  spend  some  days  at  the 
Landam man’s  house.  Arthur  becomes 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  sons  of 
Arnold  Biederman,  joins  with  them  in 
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their  athletic  sports,  and  gains  no  small 
reputation  for  his  activity  and  skill.  A 
cousin  of  these  young  men  is  also  intro¬ 
duced,  by  name,  Rudolph,  of  Donner- 
hugel,  a  youth  of  ambitious  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  withal  a  passionate  admirer  of 
Anne  of  Geierstein.  Arthur  and  he,  of 
course,  are  not  disposed  to  regard  each 
other  with  much  complacency,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  their  acquaintance  a 
challenge  is  exchanged  betweem  them  ; 
the  combat  is  extremely  well  described  :] 
The  sun  was  just  about  to  kiss  the  top 
of  the  most  gigantic  of  that  race  of  Ti¬ 
tans,  though  the  long  shadows  still  lay 
on  the  rough  grass,  which  crisped  under 
the  young  man’s  feet  with  a  strong  inti¬ 
mation  of  frost.  But  Arthur  looked  not 
round  on  the  landscape  however  lovely, 
which  lay  waiting  one  flash  from  the  orb 
of  day  to  start  into  brilliant  existence. 
He  drew  the  belt  of  his  trusty  sword 
which  he  was  in  the  act  of  fastening 
when  he  left  the  house,  and  ere  he  had 
secured  the  buckle,  he  was  many  paces 
on  his  way  towards  the  place  where  he 
was  to  use  it. 

Having  hastily  traversed  the  fields  and 
groves  which  separated  the  Landamman’s 
residence  from  the  old  castle  of  Geier¬ 
stein,  he  entered  the  court-yard  from  the 
side  where  the  castle  overlooked  the  land ; 
and  nearly  in  the  same  instant  his  almost 
gigantic  antagonist,  who  looked  yet  more 
tall  and  burly  by  the  pale  morning  light 
than  he  had  seemed  the  preceding  even¬ 
ing,  appeared  ascending  from  the  precari¬ 
ous  bridge  beside  the  torrent,  having 
reached  Geierstein  by  a  different  route 
from  that  pursued  by  the  Englishman. 

The  young  champion  of  Berne  had 
hanging  along  his  back  one  of  those  huge 
two-handed  swords,  the  blade  of  which 
measured  five  feet,  and  which  were  wield¬ 
ed  with  both  hands.  These  were  almost 
universally  used  by  the  Swiss ;  for,  be- 
besides  the  impression  which  such  wea¬ 
pons  were  calculated  to  make  upon  the 
array  of  the  German  men-at-arms,  whose 
armour  was  impenetrable  to  lighter 
swords,  they  were  also  well  calculated  to 
defend  mountain  passes,  where  the  great 
bodily  strength  and  agility  of  those  who 
bore  them,  enabled  the  combatants,  in 
spite  of  their  weight  and  length,  to  use 
them  with  much  address  and  effect.  One 
or  these  gigantic  swords  hung  around  Ru¬ 
dolf  Donnerhugel’s  neck,  the  point  rat¬ 
tling  against  his  heel,  and  the  handle  ex¬ 
tending  itself  over  his  left  shoulder  consi¬ 
derably  above  his  head.  He  carried 
another  in  his  hand. 

44  Thou  art  punctual,”  he  called  out  to 
Arthur  Philipson,  in  a  voice  which  wras 
distinctly  heard  above  the  roar  of  the 


waterfall,  which  it  seemed  to  rival  in  sul¬ 
len  force.  “  But  1  judged  thou  wouldst 
come  without  a  two-handed  sword.  There 
is  my  kinsman  Ernest’s,”  he  said,  throw¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  the  weapon  which  he 
carried,  with  the  hilt  towards  the  young 
Englishman.  “  Look,  stranger,  that 
thou  disgrace  it  not,  for  my  kinsman  will 
never  forgive  me  if  thou  dost.  Or  thou 
mayst  have  mine  if  thou  likest  it 
better*^ 

The  Englishman  looked  at  the  weapon, 
with  some  surprise,  to  the  use  of  which 
he  was  totally  unaccustomed. 

44  The  challenger,”  he  said,  44  in  all 
countries  where  honour  is  known,  accepts 
the  arms  of  the  challenged.” 

u  He  who  fights  on  a  Swiss  mountain, 
fights  with  a  Swiss  brand,”  answered  Ru¬ 
dolf.  44  Think  you  our  hands  are  made  to 
handle  penknives  ?”  _ 

44  Nor  are  ours  made  to  wield  scythes, 
said  Arthur  ;  and  muttered  betwixt  his 
teeth,  as  he  looked  at  the  sword,  which 
the  Swiss  continued  to  offer  him — u  Usum 
non  habeo ,  I  have  not  proved  the 
weapon.” 

“  Do  you  repent  the  bargain  you  have 
made  ?”  said  the  Swiss  ;  44  if  so,  cry  cra¬ 
ven,  and  return  in  safety.  Speak  plainly, 
instead  of  prattling  Latin  like  a  clerk  or 
a  shaven  monk.” 

44  No,  proud  man,”  replied  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,  44  I  ask  thee  no  torbearance.  1 
thought  but  of  a  combat  between  a  shep¬ 
herd  and  a  giant,  in  which  God  gave  the 
victory  to  him  who  had  worse  odds  ot 
weapons  than  falls  to  my  lot  to-day.  I 
will  fight  as  I  stand ;  my  own  good  sword 
shall  serve  my  need  now,  as  it  has  done 
before.” 

44  Content !— But  blame  not  me  who 
offered  thee  equality  of  weapons,”  said 
the  mountaineer.  44  And  now  hear  me. 
This  is  a  fight  for  life  or  death — yon  wa¬ 
terfall  sounds  the  alarum  for  our  conflict. 
— Yes,  old  bellower,”  he  continued,  look¬ 
ing  back,  44  it  is  long  since  thou  hast 
heard  the  noise  of  battle  ; — and  look  at  it 
ere  we  begin,  stranger,  for  if  you  fall,  I 
will  commit  your  body  to  its  waters.” 

44  And  if  thou  fallest,  proud  Swiss,’’ 
answered  Arthur,  44  as  well  I  trust  thy 
presumption  leads  to  destruction,  I  will 
have  thee  buried  in  the  church  at  Ein- 
siedlen,  where  the  priests  shall  sing 
masses  for  thy  soul — thy  two-handed 
sword  shall  be  displayed  above  the  grave, 
and  a  scroll  shall  tell  the  passenger,  Here 
lies  a  bear’s  cub  of  Berne,  slain  by  Ar¬ 
thur  the  Englishman.” 

44  The  stone  is  not  in  Switzerland,  rocky 
as  it  is,”  said  Rudolf,  scornfully,  44  that 
shall  bear  that  inscription.  Prepare  thy¬ 
self  for  battle.” 
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The  Englishman  cast  a  calm  and  deli¬ 
berate  glance  around  the  scene  of  action 
— a  courtyard,  partly  open,  partly  encum¬ 
bered  with  ruins,  in  less  and  larger 
masses. 

Thinking  thus,  and  imprinting  on  his 
mind  as  much  as  the  time  would  permit, 
every  circumstance  of  the  locality  around 
him  which  promised  advantage  in  the 
combat,  and  taking  his  station  in  the 
middle  of  the  courtyard  where  the  ground 
was  entirely  clear,  he  flung  his  cloak  from 
him,  and  drew  his  sword. 

Hudolf  had  at  first  believed  that  his 
foreign  antagonist  was  an  effeminate 
youth,  who  would  be  swept  from  before 
him  at  the  first  flourish  of  his  tremendous 
weapon.  But  the  firm  and  watchful  at¬ 
titude  assumed  by  the  young  man,  re¬ 
minded  the  Swiss  of  the  deficiency  of  his 
own  unwieldy  implement,  and  made  him 
determine  to  avoid  any  precipitation  which 
might  give  advantage  to  an  enemy  who 
seemed  both  daring  and  vigilant.  He  un¬ 
sheathed  his  huge  sword,  by  drawing  it 
over  the  left  shoulder,  an  operation  which 
required  some  little  time,  and  might  have 
offered  formidable  advantage  to  his  anta¬ 
gonist,  had  Arthur’s  sense  of  honour  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  begin  the  attack  ere  it  was 
completed.  The  Englishman  remained 
firm,  however,  until  the  Swiss,  display¬ 
ing  his  bright  brand  to  the  morning  sun, 
made  three  or  four  flourishes  as  if  to  prove 
its  weight,  and  the  facility  with  which  he 
wielded  it — then  stood  firm  within  sword- 
stroke  of  his  adversary,  grasping  his 
weapon  with  both  hands,  and  advancing 
it  a  little  before  his  body,  with  the  blade 
pointed  straight  upwards.  The  English¬ 
man,  on  the  contrary,  carried  his  sword 
in  one  hand,  holding  it  across  his  face  in 
a  horizontal  position,  so  as  to  be  at  once 
ready  to  strike,  thrust,  or  parry. 

“  Strike,  Englishman  !”  said  the  Swit¬ 
zer,  after  they  had  confronted  each  other 
in  this  manner  for  about  a  minute. 

u  The  longest  sword  should  strike 
first,”  said  Arthur ;  and  the  words  had 
not  left  his  mouth  when  the  Swiss  sword 
rose,  and  descended  with  a  rapidity  which, 
the  weight  and  size  of  the  weapon  consi¬ 
dered,  appeared  portentous.  No  parry, 
however  dexterously  interposed,  could 
have  baffled  the  ruinous  descent  of  that 
dreadful  weapon,  by  which  the  champion 
of  Berne  had  hoped  at  once  to  begin  the 
battle  and  end  it.  But  young  Philipson 
had  not  over-estimated  the  justice  of  his 
own  eye,  or  the  activity  of  his  limbs.  Ere 
the  blade  descended,  a  sudden  spring  to 
one  side  carried  him  from  beneath  its 
heavy  sway,  and  before  the  Swiss  could 
again  raise  his  sword  aloft,  he  received  a 
wound,  though  a  slight  one,  upon  the  left 
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arm.  Irritated  at  the  failure  and  at  the 
wound,  the  Switzer  heaved  up  his  sword 
once  more,  and  availing  himself  of  a 
strength  corresponding  to  his  size,  he  dis¬ 
charged  towards  his  adversary  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  blows,  downright,  athwart,  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  from  left  to  right,  with  such 
surprising  strength  and  velocity,  that  it 
required  all  the  address  of  the  young 
Englishman,  by  parrying,  shifting,  elid¬ 
ing,  or  retreating,  to  evade  a  storm,  of 
which  every  individual  blow  seemed  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cleave  a  solid  rock.  The  Eng- 
lishman  was  compelled  to  give  ground, 
now  backwards,  now  swerving  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  now  availing  himself  of 
the  fragments  of  the  ruins,  but  watching 
all  the  while,  with  the  utmost  composure, 
the  moment  when  the  strength  of  his  en¬ 
raged  enemy  might  become  somewhat  ex¬ 
hausted,  or  when  by  some  improvident  or 
furious  blow  he  might  again  lay  himself 
open  to  a  close  attack.  The  latter  of  these 
advantages  had  nearly  occurred,  for  in  the 
middle  of  his  headlong  charge,  the  Swit¬ 
zer  stumbled  over  a  large  stone  concealed 
among  the  long  grass,  and  ere  he  could 
recover  himself,  received  a  severe  blow 
across  the  head  from  his  antagonist.  It 
lighted  upon  his  bonnet,  the  lining  of 
which  enclosed  a  small  steel  cap,  so  that 
he  escaped  unwounded,  and  springing  up, 
renewed  the  battle  with  unabated  fury, 
though  it  seemed  to  the  young  English¬ 
man  with  breath  somewhat  short,  and 
blows  dealt  with  more  caution. 

They  were  still  contending  with  equal 
fortune,  when  a  stern  voice,  rising  over 
the  clash  of  sw«rds,  as  well  as  the  roar  of 
waters,  called  out  in  a  commanding  tone, 
“  On  your  lives,  forbear  !” 

The  two  combatants  sunk  the  points 
of  their  swords,  not  very  sorry  perhaps 
for  the  interruption  of  a  strife  which  must 
otherwise  have  had  a  deadly  termination. 
They  looked  round,  and  the  Landam- 
man  stood  before  them,  with  anger  frown¬ 
ing  on  his  broad  and  expressive  fore¬ 
head. 

[The  Landamman  was  indebted  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  rencontre  taking  place, 
.to  the  watchful  care  of  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein. 

The  scene  is  now  speedily  changed. 
The  Swiss  Cantons,  provoked  by  some 
encroachments  on  their  liberties  made  by 
Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  and  one 
of  his  ministers,  Archibald  Von  Ilagen- 
bach,  to  whom  the  duke  had  intrusted 
the  government  of  the  frontier  town  of 
Ea  Ferette,  determine  on  sending  a  depu¬ 
tation  to  the  court  of  Charles,  either  to 
obtain  reparation  for  the  injuries  received, 
or  to  declare  war  in  the  name  of  the 
Helvetian  Cantons.  This  deputation 
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consists  of  Arnold  Biederman,  Rudolf 
Donnerhugel,  and  three  others.  As  the 
two  Englishmen  are  also  on  their  way  to 
the  court  of  Charles,  they  agree  to  travel 
with  the  deputation  ;  and  as  Count  Geier- 
stein,  Anne’s  father  and  Arnold's  brother, 
who  has  attached  himself  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  is  anxious  for  his  daughter’s 
return  to  the  paternal  roof,  she  also  pro¬ 
ceeds  along  with  the  rest,  together  with  a 
female  attendant.  An  escort  of  20  or  30 
young  Swiss  volunteers  complete  the  ca¬ 
valcade. 

The  remainder  of  the  first,  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  volume,  is  occupied 
with  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  va¬ 
ried  account  of  the  different  adventures  of 
the  deputation,  or  its  individual  members, 
in  their  progress.  Among  these  are  an 
account  of  a  night-watch  in  ail  old  castle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bale,  including 
the  mysterious  moonlight  appearance  of 
Anne  of  Geierstein  to  Arthur,  and  Don- 
nerhugel’s  wild  and  wonderful  narrative 
of  the  supernatural  circumstances  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  connected  with  her  family  ; 
the  last  of  which  will  be  found  at  page 
324,  of  the  Mirror. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  volume, 
the  two  Englishmen  leave  the  deputation 
for  La  Ferette,  where,  on  their  arrival, 
we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  ferocious 
governor,  Archibald  Von  Hagenbach, 
Kilian,  his  fac-totum,  and  Steinernherz, 
his  executioner,  who  has  already  cut  off 
the  heads  of  eight  men,  each  at  a  single 
blow,  and  is  to  receive  a  patent  of  nobi¬ 
lity,  as  soon  as  he  has  performed  the 
same  office  for  the  ninth.  The  English 
travellers  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  no¬ 
table  persons,  and  are  saved  from  death, 
after  a  succession  of  the  narrowest  es¬ 
capes,  owing  to  a  general  rising  of  the 
town,  and  the  death  of  the  cruel  gover¬ 
nor.  In  these  dangers,  both  father  and 
son  are  saved  by  the  apparently  superna¬ 
tural  interference  of  Anne. 

The  elder  Philipson  proceeds  on  his 
journey,  and  at  an  inn  in  Alsace,  meets 
with  the  following  extraordinary  adven¬ 
ture,  the  whole  of  which  is  wrought  up 
with  great  effect :] 

He  had  been  in  bed  about  an  hour,  and 
sleep  had  not  yet  approached  his  couch, 
when  he  felt  that  the  pallet  on  which  he 
lay  was  sinking  below  him,  and  that  be 
was  in  the  act  of  descending  along  with 
it  he  knew  not  whither.  The  sound  of 
ropes  and  pullies  was  also  indistinctly 
heard,  though  every  caution  had  been 
taken  to  make  them  run  smooth  ;  and  the 
traveller,  by  feeling  around  him,  became 
sensible  that  he  and  the  bed  on  which  he 
lay  had  been  spread  upon  a  large  trap¬ 
door,  which  was  capable  of  being  let 
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down  into  the  vaults,  or  apartments  be¬ 
neath. 

Philipson  felt  fear  in  circumstances  so 
well  qualified  to  produce  it ;  for  how 
could  he  hope  a  safe  termination  to  an  ad¬ 
venture  which  had  begun  so  strangely  ? 
But  his  apprehensions  were  those  of  a 
brave,  ready-witted  man,  who,  even  in 
the  extremity  of  danger,  which  appeared 
to  surround  him,  preserved  his  presence 
of  mind.  His  descent  seemed  to  be  cau¬ 
tiously  managed,  and  he  held  himself  in 
readiness  to  start  to  his  feet  and  defend 
himself,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  once 
more  upon  firm  ground.  Although  some- 
v*rhat  advanced  in  years,  he  was  a  man  of 
great  personal  vigour  and  activity,  and 
unless  taken  at  advantage,  which  no 
doubt  was  at  present  much  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  he  was  likely  to  make  a  formid¬ 
able  defence.  His  plan  of  resistance, 
however,  had  been  anticipated.  He  no 
sooner  reached  the  bottom  of  the  vault, 
down  to  which  he  was  lowered,  than  two 
men,  who  had  been  waiting  there  till  the 
operation  was  completed,  laid  hands  on 
him  from  either  side,  and  forcibly  pre¬ 
venting  him  from  starting  up  as  he 
intended,  cast  a  rope  over  his  arms, 
and  effectually  made  him  a  prisoner. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  remain 
passive  and  unresisting,  and  await  the 
termination  of  this  formidable  adven¬ 
ture.  Secured  as  he  was,  he  could  only 
turn  his  head  from  one  side  to  the  other  ; 
and  it  was  with  joy  that  he  at  length  saw 
lights  twinkle,  but  they  appeared  at  a 
great  distance  from  him. 

From  the  irregular  manner  in  which 
these  scattered  lights  advanced,  some¬ 
times  keeping  a  straight  line,  sometimes 
mixing  and  crossing  each  other,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  subterranean  vault  in 
which  they  appeared  was  of  very  consi¬ 
derable  extent.  Their  number  also  in¬ 
creased  ;  and  as  they  collected  more  to¬ 
gether,  Philipson  could  perceive  that  the 
lights  proceeded  from  many  torches, 
borne  by  men  muffled  in  black  cloaks, 
like  mourners  at  a  funeral,  or  the  Black 
Friars  of  St.  Francis’s  Order,  wearing 
their  cowls  drawn  over  their  heads,  so  as 
to  conceal  their  features.  They  appeared 
anxiously  engaged  in  measuring  off  a 
portion  of  the  apartment ;  and,  while  oc¬ 
cupied  in  that  employment,  they  sung, 
in  the  ancient  German  language,  rhymes 
more  rude  than  Philipson  could  well  un¬ 
derstand,  but  which  may  be  imitated 
thus 

Measurers  of  good  and  evil, 

Bring  the  square,  the  line,  the  level, — 

Hear  the  altar,  dig  the  trench. 

Blood  both  stone  and  ditch  shall  drench. 

Cubits  six,  from  end  to  end, 

Must  the  fatal  bench  extend,— 
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Cubits  six,  from  .side  to  side, 

Judge  and  culprit  must  divide. 

On  the  east  the  Court  assembles. 

On  the  west  the  Accused  trembles — 

Answer,  bretiireu,  all  anti  one. 

Is  the  ritual  rightly  done  ? 

A  deep  chorus  seemed  to  reply  to  the 
question.  Many  voices  joined  in  it,  as 
well  of  persons  already  in  the  subterra¬ 
nean  vault,  as  of  others  who  as  yet  re¬ 
mained  without  in  various  galleries  and 
passages  which  communicated  with  it, 
and  whom  Philipson  now  presumed  to  be 
very  numerous.  The  answer  chanted  run 
as  follows  : — 

On  life  and  soul,  on  blood  and  bone.  ) 

One  for  all,  and  oil  for  one,  r 

We  warrant  this  is  rightly  done.  J 

The  original  strain  was  then  renewed 
in  the  same  manner  as  before — 

How  wears  the  night  7 — Doth  morning  shine 
In  early  radiance  on  the  Rhine? 

What  music  floats  upon  his  tide  7 
Ho  birds  the  lardy  morning  chide? 

Brethren,  look  out  iroin  hill  and  height. 

And  answer  true,  how  wears  the  night  ? 

The  answer  was  returned,  though  less 
loud  than  at  first,  and  it  seemed  that 
those  to  whom  the  reply  yvas  given  were 
at  a  much  greater  distance  than  before  ; 
yet  the  words  were  distinctly  heard. 

The  night  is  old  ;  on  Rhine’s  broad  breast 
Glance  drowsy  stars  which  long  to  rest. 

No  beams  are  tv  inkling  in  the  east. 

There  is  a  voice  upon  the  flood, 

The  stern  still  call  of  blood  for  blood; 

’I'is  time  we  listen  the  behest. 

The  chorus  replied  with  many  addi¬ 
tional  voices— 

Up,  then  up  !  When  day’s  at  rest, 

’Tis  time  that  such  as  we  are  watchers; 

Rise  to  judgment,  brethren,  rise! 

Vengeance  knows  not  sleepy  eyes. 

He  and  night  are  matchers. 

The  nature  of  the  verses  soon  led  Phi¬ 
lipson  to  comprehend  that  he  was  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Initiated,  or  the  Wise  Men; 
names  which  were  applied  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  judges  of  the  Secret  Tribunal, 
which  continued  at  that  period  to  subsist 
in  Swabia,  Franconia,  and  other  districts 
of  the  east  of  Germany,  which  was  called, 
perhaps  from  the  frightful  and  frequent 
occurrence  of  executions  by  command  of 
those  invisible  judges,  the  Red  Land. 
Philipson  had  of  ten  heard  that  the  seat  of 
a  Free  Count,  or  chief  of  the  Secret  Tri¬ 
bunal,  was  secretly  instituted  even  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  it  main¬ 
tained  itself  in  Alsace,  with  the  usual  te¬ 
nacity  of  those  secret  societies,  though 
Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy  had  express¬ 
ed  a  desire  to  discover  and  to  discourage 
its  influence  so  far  as  was  possible,  with¬ 
out  exposing  himself  to  danger  from  the 
thousands  of  poniards  which  that  myste¬ 
rious  tribunal  could  put  in  activity 
against  his  own  life  ; — an  awful  means  of 


defence,  which  for  a  long  time  rendered 
it  extremely  hazardous  for  the  sovereigns 
of  Germany,  and  even  the  emperors 
themselves,  to  put  down  by  authority 

those  singular  associations. 

******* 

He  lay  devising  the  best  means  of  ob¬ 
viating  the  present  danger,  while  the 
persons  whom  he  beheld  glimmered  be¬ 
fore  him,  less  like  distinct  and  individual 
forms,  than  like  the  phantoms  of  a  fever, 
or  the  phantasmagoria  with  which  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  optic  nerves  has  been  known 
to  people  a  sick  man’s  chamber.  At 
length  they  assembled  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment  where  they  had  first  appeared, 
and  seemed  to  arrange  themselves  into 
form  and  order.  A  great  number  of 
black  torches  were  successively  lighted, 
and  the  scene  became  distinctly  visible. 
In  the  centre  of  the  hall,  Philipson  could 
now  perceive  one  of  the  altars  which  are 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  ancient  subter¬ 
ranean  chapels.  But  we  must  pause,  in 
order  briefly  to  describe,  not  the  appear¬ 
ance  only,  but  the  nature  and  constitu¬ 
tion,  of  this  terrible  court. 

Behind  the  altar,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  central  point,  on  which  all  eyes  were 
bent,  there  were  placed  in  parallel  lines 
two  benches  covered  with  black  cloth. 
Each  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  who  seemed  assembled  as  judges  ; 
but  those  who  held  the  foremost  bench 
were  fewer,  and  appeared  of  a  rank  su¬ 
perior  to  those  who  crowded  the  seat 
most  remote  from  the  altar.  The  first 
seemed  to  be  all  men  of  some  conse¬ 
quence,  priests  high  in  their  order, 
knights,  or  noblemen ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  an  appearance  of  equality  which 
seemed  to  pervade  this  singular  institu¬ 
tion,  much  more  weight  was  laid  upon 
their  opinion,  or  testimonies.  They  were 
called  Free  Knights,  Counts,  or  whatever 
title  they  might  bear,  while  the  inferior 
class  of  the  judges  were  only  termed 
Free  and  worthy  Burghers.  For  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  Vehmique  Institu¬ 
tion,*  which  was  the  name  that  it  com¬ 
monly  bore,  although  its  power  consisted 
in  a  wide  system  of  espionage,  and  the 
tyrannical  application  of  force  which 
acted  upon  it,  was  yet,  (so  rude  were  the 
ideas  of  enforcing  public  law,)  accounted 
to  confer  a  privilege  on  the  country  in 
which  it  was  received,  and  only  freemen 
were  allowed  to  experience  its  influence. 
Serfs  and  peasants  could  neither  have  a 
place  among  the  Free  Judges,  their  as- 

*  The  word  Wehme,  pronounced  Vehme,  is 
of  uncertain  derivation,  but  was  always  used  to 
intimate  this  inquisitorial  and  secret  Court.  1  lie 
members  were  termed  Wissenden,  or  Initialed, 
answering  to  the  modern  phrase  of  Jllumim  ti. 
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sessors,  or  assistants  ;  for  there  was  in 
this  assembly  even  some  idea  of  trying 
the  culprit  by  his  peers. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  brave 
Englishman,  who,  though  feeling  all  the 
danger  he  encountered  from  so  tremen¬ 
dous  a  tribunal,  maintained  nevertheless 
a  dignified  and  unaltered  composure. 

The  meeting  being  assembled,  a  coil 
of  topes,  and  a  naked  sword,  the  well- 
known  signals  and  emblems  of  Vehmique 
authority,  were  deposited  on  the  altar; 
where  the  sword,  from  its  being  usually 
straight,  with  a  cross  handle,  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  representing  the  blessed  em¬ 
blem  of  Christian  Redemption,  and  the 
cord  as  indicating  the  right  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  capital  punishment. 
Then  the  President  of  the  meeting,  who 
occupied  the  centre  seat  on  the  foremost 
bench,  arose,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
symbols,  pronounced  aloud  the  formula 
expressive  of  the  duty  of  the  tribunal, 
which  all  the  inferior  judges  and  assis¬ 
tants  repeated  after  him,  in  deep  and  hol¬ 
low  murmurs. 

»**«*» 

A  member  of  the  first-seated  and 
highest  class  amongst  the  judges,  muffled 
like  the  rest,  but  the  tone  of  whose 
voice,  and  the  stoop  of  whose  person, 
announced  him  to  be  more  advanced  in 
years  than  the  other  two  who  had  before 
spoken,  arose  with  difficulty,  and  said 
with  a  trembling  voice, — 

44  The  child  of  the  cord  who  is  before 
ns,  has  been  convicted  of  folly  and  rash¬ 
ness  in  slandering  our  holy  institution. 
But  he  spoke  his  folly  to  ears  which  had 
never  heard  our  sacred  laws — He  has, 
therefore,  been  acquitted  by  irrefragable 
testimony,  of  combining  for  the  impotent 
purpose  of  undermining  our  power,  or 
stirring  up  princes  against  our  holy  asso¬ 
ciation,  for  which  death  were  too  light  a 
punishment — He  hath  been  foolish,  then, 
but  not  criminal ;  and  as  the  holy  laws 
of  the  Vehme  bear  no  penalty  save  that 
of  death,  I  propose  for  judgment  that 
the  child  of  the  cord  be  restored  without 
injury  to  society,  and  to  the  upper  world, 
having  been  first  duly  admonished  of  his 
errors.” 

64  Child  of  the  cord,”  said  the  presid¬ 
ing  judge,  44  thou  hast  heard  thy  sen¬ 
tence  of  acquittal.  But,  as  thou  de- 
sirest  to  sleep  in  an  unbloody  grave,  let 
tne  warn  thee,  that  the  secrets  of  this 
night  shall  remain  with  thee,  as  a  secret 
not  to  be  communicated  to  father  nor  mo¬ 
ther,  to  spouse,  son,  or  daughter;  nei¬ 
ther  to  be  spoken  aloud  nor  whispered  ; 
to  be  told  in  words  or  written  in  charac¬ 
ters  ;  to  be  carved  or  to  be  painted,  or  to 
be  otherwise  communicated,  either  di¬ 


rectly,  or  by  parable  and  emblem.  Obey 
this  behest,  and  thy  life  is  in  surety.  Let 
thy  heart  then  rejoice  within  thee,  but 
let  it  rejoice  with  trembling.  Never  more 
let  thy  vanity  persuade  thee  that  thou  art 
secure  from  the  servants  and  Judges  of 
the  Holy  Vehme.  Though  a  thousand 
leagues  lie  between  thee  and  the  Red 
Land,  and  thou  speakest  in  that  where 
our  power  is  not  known  ;  though  thou 
shouldst  be  sheltered  by  thy  native  island, 
and  defended  by  thy  kindred  ocean,  yet, 
even  there,  I  warn  thee  to  cross  thyself 
when  thou  dost  so  much  as  think  of  the 
Holy  and  Invisible  Tribunal,  and  to  re¬ 
tain  thy  thoughts  within  thine  own  bo¬ 
som  ;  for  the  Avenger  may  be  beside 
thee,  and  thou  mayst  die  in  thy  folly. 
Go  hence,  be  wise,  and  let  the  fear  of  the 
Holy  Vehme  never  pass  from  before  thine 
eyes.” 

At  the  concluding  words,  all  the  lights 
were  at  once  extinguished  with  a  hissing 
noise.  Philipson  felt  once  more  the 
grasp  of  the  hands  of  the  officials,  to 
which  he  resigned  himself  as  the  safest 
course.  He  was  gently  prostrated  on  his 
pallet-bed,  and  transported  back  to  the 
place  from  which  he  had  been  advanced 
to  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  cordage  was 
again  applied  to  the  platform,  and  Phi¬ 
lipson  was  sensible  that  his  couch  rose 
with  him  for  a  few  moments,  until  a 
slight  shock  apprised  him  that  he  was 
again  brought  to  a  level  with  the  floor  of 
the  chamber  in  which  he  had  been  lodged 
on  the  preceding  night,  or  rather  morning. 

[Meanwhile  Arthur  Philipson  proceeds 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  his 
road  falls  in  with  a  damsel,  who  proves 
to  be  Annette,  the  attendant  of  Anne  of 
Geierstein.  By  the  former  he  is  conducted 
to  the  castle  of  Arnheim,  where  he  has 
an  interview  with  Anne,  where  she,  in 
some  measure,  explains  the  cause  of  her 
late  mysterious  appearances,  to  convince 
him  that  the  only  witchery  she  possesses 
is  that  of  female  charms  and  kindness  t 
we  give  her  solution  of  the  mystery 

44  Signior  Arthur  Philipson,”  she  pro¬ 
ceeded,  44  it  is  true  my  grandfather,  by 
the  mother’s  side,  Baron  Herman  of 
Arnheim,  was  a  man  of  great  knowledge 
in  abstruse  sciences.  He  was  also  a  pre¬ 
siding  judge  of  a  tribunal  of  which  you 
must  have  heard,  called  the  Holy  Vehme. 
One  night  a  stranger,  closely  pursued  by 
-  the  agents  of  that  body,  which  (crossing 
herself)  it  is  not  safe  even  to  name,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  castle  and  craved  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  the  rights  of  hospitality.  My 
grandfather,  finding  the  advance  which 
the  stranger  had  made  to  the  rank  of 
Adept,  gave  him  his  protection,  and  be¬ 
came  bail  to  deliver  him  to  answer  the 
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charge  against  him,  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
which  delay  he  was,  it  seems,  entitled  to 
require  on  his  behalf.  They  studied  to¬ 
gether  during  that  term,  and  pushed 
their  researches  into  the  mysteries  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  far,  in  all  probability,  as  men 
have  the  power  of  urging  them.  When 
the  fatal  day  drew  nigh  on  which  the 
guest  must  part  from  his  host,  he  asked 
permission  to  bring  his  daughter  to  the 
castle,  that  they  might  exchange  a  last 
farewell.  She  was  introduced  with  much 
secresy,  and  after  some  days,  finding  that 
her  father’s  fate  was  so  uncertain,  the 
Baron,  with  the  sage’s  consent,  agreed  to 
give  the  forlorn  maiden  refuge  in  his 
castle,  hoping  to  obtain  from  her  some 
additional  information  concerning  the 
languages  and  the  wisdom  of  the  East. 
Danischemend,  her  father,  left  this 
castle,  to  go  to  render  himself  up  to  the 
Vehmegericht  at  Fulda.  The  result  is 
unknown ;  perhaps  he  was  saved  by  Ba¬ 
ron  Arnheim’s  testimony,  perhaps  he 
was  given  up  to  the  steel  and  the  cord. 
On  such  matters,  who  dare  speak  ? 

“  The  fair  Persian  became  the  wife  of 
her  guardian  ana  protector.  Amid  many 
excellences,  she  had  one  peculiarity  allied 
to  impiudence.  She  availed  herself  of 
her  foreign  dress  and  manners,  as  well  as 
of  a  beauty,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
marvellous,  and  an  agility  seldom  equal¬ 
led,  to  impose  upon  and  terrify  the  igno¬ 
rant  German  ladies,  who,  hearing  her 
speak  Persian  and  Arabic,  were  already 
disposed  to  consider  her  as  over  closely 
connected  with  unlawful  arts.  She  was 
of  a  fanciful  and  imaginative  disposition, 
and  delighted  to  place  herself  in  such  co¬ 
lours  and  circumstances  as  might  confirm 
their  most  ridiculous  suspicions,  which 
she  considered  only  as  matter  of  sport. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  stories  to  which 
she  gave  rise.  Her  first  appearance  in  the 
castle  was  said  to  be  highly  picturesque, 
and  to  have  inferred  something  of  the 
marvellous.  With  the  levity  of  a  child, 
she  had  some  childish  passions,  and 
while  she  encouraged  the  growth  and 
circulation  of  the  most  extraordinary  le¬ 
gends  amongst  some  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  she  entered  into  disputes  with  per¬ 
sons  of  her  own  quality  concerning  rank 
and  precedence,  on  which  the  ladies  of 
Westphalia  have  at  all  times  set  great 
store.  This  cost  her  her  life;  for,  on 
the  morning  of  the  christening  of  my 
poor  mother,  the  Baroness  of  Arnheim 
died  suddenly,  even  while  a  splendid 
company  was  assembled  in  the  castle 
chapel  to  witness  the  ceremony.  It  was 
believed  that  she  died  of  poison,  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Baroness  Steinfeldt,  with 
whom  she  was  engaged  in  a  bitter  quar¬ 


rel,  entered  into  chiefly  on  behalf  of  her 
friend  and  companion,  the  Countess 
Waldstetten.” 

“  And  the  opal  gem — and  the  sprink¬ 
ling  with  water  ?”  said  Arthur  Phi- 
lipson. 

u  Ah  !”  replied  the  young  Baroness, 

“  I  see  you  desire  to  hear  the  real  truth 
of  my  family  history,  of  which  you  have 
yet  learned  only  the  romantic  legend. — 
The  sprinkling  of  water  was  necessarily 
had  recourse  to,  on  my  ancestress’s  first 
swoon.  As  for  the  opal,  I  have  heard 
that  it  did  indeed  grow  pale,  but  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  said  to  be  the  nature  of  that 
noble  gem,  on  the  approach  of  poison. 
Some  part  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Baro¬ 
ness  Steinfeldt  was  about  the  right  of  the 
Persian  maiden  to  wear  this  stone,  which 
an  ancestor  of  my  family  won  in  battle 
from  the  Soldan  of  Trebizond.  All 
these  things  were  confused  in  popular 
tradition,  and  the  real  facts  turned  into  a 
fairy  tale.” 

[Arthur  leaves  the  castle,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  vol.  ii.  we  have  the 
following  spirited  scene  :] 

His  steed  stood  ready,  among  about 
twenty  others.  Twelve  of  these  were 
accoutred  with  war  saddles,  and  frontlets 
of  proof,  being  intended  for  the  use  of  as 
many  cavaliers,  or  troopers,  retainers  of 
the  family  of  Arnheim,  whom  the  senes¬ 
chal’s  exertions  had  been  able  to  collect 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  Two  pal¬ 
freys,  somewhat  distinguished  by  their 
trappings,  were  designed  for  Anne  of 
Geierstein  and  her  favourite  female  atten¬ 
dant.  The  other  menials,  chiefly  boys 
and  women  servants,  had  inferior  horses. 
At  a  signal  made,  the  troopers  took  their 
lances  and  stood  by  their  steeds,  till  the 
females  and  menials  were  mounted  and  in 
order ;  they  then  sprang  into  their  sad¬ 
dles  and  began  to  move  forward,  slowly 
and  with  great  precaution.  Schrecken- 
wald  (the  steward  and  confident  of  Anne’s 
father,)  led  the  van,  and  kept  Arthur  Phi- 
lipson  close  beside  him.  Anne  and  her 
attendant  were  in  the  centre  of  the  little 
body,  followed  by  the  unwarlike  train  of 
servants,  while  two  or  three  experienced 
cavaliers  brought  up  the  rear,  with  strict 
orders  to  guard  against  surprise. 

On  their  being  put  into  motion,  the 
first  thing  which  surprised  Arthur  was, 
that  the  horses’  hoofs  no  longer  sent  forth 
the  sharp  and  ringing  sound  arising  from 
the  collision  of  iron  and  flint,  and  as  the 
morning  light  increased,  he  could  per¬ 
ceive,  that  the  fetlock  and  hoof  of  every 
steed,  his  own  included,  had  been  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  around  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  wool,  to  prevent  the  usual 
noise  which  accompanied  their  motions. 
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It  was  a  singular  tiling  to  behold  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  little  body  of  cavalry  down 
the  rocky  road  which  led  from  the  castle, 
unattended  with  the  noise  which  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  as  inseparable  from 
the  motions  of  horse,  the  absence  of 
which  seemed  to  give  a  peculiar  and  al¬ 
most  an  unearthly  appearance  to  the  ca¬ 
valcade. 

They  passed  in  this  manner  the  wind¬ 
ing  path  which  led  from  the  castle  of 
Arnheim  to  the  adjacent  village,  which, 
as  was  the  ancient  feudal  custom,  lay  so 
near  the  fortress,  that  its  inhabitants, 
when  summoned  by  their  lord,  could  in¬ 
stantly  repair  for  its  defence.  But  it  was 
at  present  occupied  by  very  different  in¬ 
habitants,  the  mutinous  soldiers  of  the 
Rh ingrave.  When  the  party  from  Arn¬ 
heim  approached  the  entrance  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  Schreckenwald  made  a  signal  to 
halt,  which  was  instantly  obeyed  by  his 
followers.  He  then  rode  forward  in  per¬ 
son  to  reconnoitre,  accompanied  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Philipson,  both  moving  with  the 
utmost  steadiness  and  precaution.  The 
deepest  silence  prevailed  in  the  de¬ 
serted  streets.  Here  and  there  a  soldier 
was  seen,  seemingly  designed  for  a  senti¬ 
nel,  but  uniformly  fast  asleep. 

44  The  swinish  mutineers !”  said 
Schreckenwald  ;  u  a  fair  night-watch  they 
keep,  and  a  beautiful  morning’s  rouse 
would  I  treat  them  with,  were  not  the 
point  to  protect  yonder  peevish  wench. — 
Halt  thou  here,  stranger,  while  I  ride 
back  and  bring  them  on — there  is  no 
danger.” 

Schreckenwald  left  Arthur  as  he  spoke, 
who,  alone  in  the  street  of  a  village  filled 
with  banditti,  though  they  were  lulled 
into  temporary  insensibility,  had  no  rea¬ 
son  to  consider  his  case  as  very  comfort¬ 
able.  The  chorus  of  a  wassel  song,  which 
some  reveller  was  trolling  over  in  his 
sleep  ;  or,  in  its  turn,  the  growling  of 
some  village  cur,  seemed  the  signal  for 
an  hundred  ruffians  to  start  up  around 
him.  But  in  the  space  of  two  or  thiee 
minutes,  the  noiseless  cavalcade,  headed 
by  Ital  Schreckenwald,  again  joined  him, 
and  followed  their  leader,  observing  the 
utmost  precaution  not  to  give  an  alarm. 
All  went  well  till  they  reached  the  farther 
end  of  the  village,  where,  although  the 
Baaren-hauter  *  who  kept  guard  was  as 
drunk  as  his  companions  on  duty,  a  large 
shaggy  dog  which  lay  beside  him  was 
more  vigilant.  As  the  little  troop  ap¬ 
proached,  the  animal  sent  forth  a  fero¬ 
cious  yell,  loud  enough  to  have  broken 
the  rest  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  and  which 
effectually  dispelled  the  slumbers  of  his 

*  Baaren-hfiuter , — be  of  tbe  Bear’s  bide,— a 
nickname  for  a  German  private  soldier. 


master.  The  soldier  snatched  up  his  ca¬ 
rabine  and  fired,  he  knew  not  well  at 
what,  or  for  what  reason.  The  ball, 
however,  struck  Arthur’s  horse  under  him, 
and,  as  the  animal  fell,  the  sentinel  rush¬ 
ed  forward  to  kill  or  make  prisoner  the 
rider. 

44  Haste  on,  haste  on,  men  of  Arn¬ 
heim  !  care  for  nothing  but  the  young 
lady’s  safety,”  exclaimed  the  leader  of 
the  band. 

44  Stay,  I  command  you  ;  —  aid  the 
stranger,  on  your  lives  !” — said  Anne,  in 
a  voice  which,  usually  gentle  and  meek, 
she  now  made  heard  by  those  around  her, 
like  the  note  of  a  silver  clarion.  44  I  will 
not  stir  till  he  is  rescued.” 

Schreckenwald  had  already  spurred  his 
horse  for  flight ;  but,  perceiving  Anne’s 
reluctance  to  follow  him,  he  dashed  back, 
and  seizing  a  horse,  which,  bridled  and 
saddled,  stood  picqueted  near  him,  he 
threw  the  reins  to  Arthur  Philipson ; 
and  pushing  his  own  horse,  at  the  same 
time,  betwixt  tbe  Englishman  and  the 
soldier,  he  forced  the  latter  to  quit  the 
hold  he  had  on  his  person.  In  an  instant 
Philipson  was  again  mounted,  when, 
seizing  a  battle-axe  which  hung  at  the 
saddle-bow  of  his  new  steed,  he  struck 
down  the  staggering  sentinel,  who  was 
endeavouring  again  to  seize  upon  him. 
The  whole  troop  then  rode  off  at  a  gal¬ 
lop,  for  the  alarm  began  to  grow  general 
in  the  village  ;  some  soldiers  were  seen 
coming  out  of  their  quarters,  and  others 
were  beginning  to  get  on  horseback.  Be¬ 
fore  Schreckenwald  and  his  party  had  rid¬ 
den  a  mile,  they  heard  more  than  once 
the  sound  of  bugles  ;  and  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  upon  the  summit  of  an  eminence 
commanding  a  view  of  the  village,  their 
leader,  who,  during  the  retreat,  had 
placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  now  halted  to  reconnoitre  the  ene¬ 
my  they  had  left  behind  them.  There 
was  bustle  and  confusion  in  the  street, 
but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  pur¬ 
suit  ;  so  that  Schreckenwald  followed  his 
route  down  the  river,  with  speed  and  ac¬ 
tivity  indeed,  but  with  so  much  steadi¬ 
ness  at  the  same  time,  as  not  to  distress 
the  slowest  horse  of  his  party. 

[At  length,  father  and  son  reach  Stras- 
burg,  where  they  deliver  their  mission  to 
Charles  the  Bold  ;  and  with  vol.  iii.  com¬ 
mences  quite  a  different  cast  of  charac¬ 
ters. 

In  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg,  Philip¬ 
son  and  his  son  meet  with  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  and  the  interview  between  the 
exiled  Queen,  and  as  we  should  now  call 
Philipson,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  his 
son,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes 
in  the  whole  work  ;  for  there  is  a  tinge  of 
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melancholy  in  fallen  royalty  which  is  al¬ 
ways  extremely  touching  :] 

There  was  a  pause.  Four  lamps,  light¬ 
ed  before  the  shrine  of  St.  George,  cast  a 
diin  radiance  on  his  armour  and  steed,  re¬ 
presented  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  transfix¬ 
ing  with  his  lance  the  prostrate  dragon, 
whose  outstretched  wings  and  writhing 
neck  were  in  part  touched  by  their  beams. 
The  rest  of  the  chapel  was  dimly  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  autumnal  sun,  which  could 
scarce  find  its  way  through  the  stained 
panes  of  the  small  lanceolated  window, 
which  was  its  only  aperture  to  the  open 
air.  The  light  fell  doubtful  and  gloomy, 
tinged  with  the  various  hues  through 
which  it  passed,  upon  the  stately,  yet 
somewhat  broken  and  dejected  form  of  the 
female,  and  on  those  of  the  melancholy 
and  anxious  father,  and  his  son,  who, , 
with  all  the  eager  interest  of  youth,  sus¬ 
pected  and  anticipated  extraordinary  con¬ 
sequences  from  so  singular  an  interview. 

At  length  the  female  approached  to  the 
same  side  of  the  shrine  with  Arthur  and 
his  father,  as  if  to  be  more  distinctly 
heard,  without  being  obliged  to  raise  the 
solemn  voice  in  which  she  had  spoken. 

“  Do  you  here  worship,”  she  said, 

“  the  St.  George  of  Burgundy,  or  the  St. 
George  of  merry  England,  the  flower  of 
chivalry  ?” 

“  I  serve,”  said  Philipson,  folding  his 
hands  humbly  on  his  bosom,  “  the  saint 
to  whom  this  chapel  is  dedicated,  and  the 
deity  with  whom  I  hope  for  his  holy  in¬ 
tercession,  whether  here  or  in  my  native 
country.” 

“  Ay — you,”  said  the  female,  u  even 
you  can  forget — you,  even  you,  who  have 
been  numbered  among  the  mirror  of 
knighthood — can  forget  that  you  have 
worshipped  in  the  royal  fane  of  Windsor 
— that  you  have  there  bent  a  gartered 
knee,  where  kings  and  princes  kneeled 
around  you — you  can  forget  this,  and 
make  your  orisons  at  a  foreign  shrine, 
with  a  heart  undisturbed  with  the 
thoughts  of  what  you  have  been — pray¬ 
ing,  like  some  poor  peasant,  for  bread  and 
life  during  the  day  that  passes  over 
you.” 

“  Lady”  replied  Philipson,  “  in  my 
proudest  hours,  I  was,  before  the  being 
to  whom  I  preferred  my  prayers,  but  as  a 
worm  in  the  dust — in  his  eyes  I  am  now 
neither  less  nor  more,  degraded  as  I  may 
be  in  the  opinion  of  my  fellow-reptiles.” 

“How  canst  thou  think  thus!”  sairl 
the  devotee  ;  u  and  yet  it  is  well  with 
thee  that  thou  canst.  But  what  have  thy 
losses  been  compared  to  mine  !” 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and 
seemed  for  a  moment  overpowered  by 
agonizing  recollections. 


Arthur  pressed  to  his  father’s  side,  and 
inquired,  in  a  tone  of  interest  which  could 
not  be  repressed,  u  Father,  who  is  this 
lady  ?  Is  it  my  mother  ?” 

u  No,  my  son,”  answered  Philipson; 
“  peace,  for  the  sake  of  all  you  hold  dear 
or  holy  !” 

The  singular  female,  however,  heard 
both  the  question  and  answer,  though  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  whisper. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  young  man — I  am 
— I  should  say  I  was — your  mother  ;  the 
mother,  the  protectress,  of  all  that  was 
noble  in  England — I  am  Margaret  of 
Anjou.” 

Arthur  sank  on  his  knees  before  the 
dauntless  widow  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  who 
so  long,  and  in  such  desperate  circum¬ 
stances,  upheld,  by  unyielding  courage 
and  deep  policy,  the  sinking  cause  of  her 
feeble  husband  ;  and  who,  if  she  occa¬ 
sionally  abused  victory  by  cruelty  and  re¬ 
venge,  had  made  some  atonement  by  the 
indomitable  resolution  with  which  she 
had  supported  the  fiercest  storms  of  ad¬ 
versity.  Arthur  had  been  bred  in  devot¬ 
ed  adherence  to  the  now  dethroned  line  of 
Lancaster,  of  which  his  father  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  supporters;  and 
his  earliest  deeds  of  arms,  which  though 
unfortunate,  were  neither  obscure  nor  ig¬ 
noble,  had  been  done  in  their  cause. 
With  an  enthusiasm  belonging  to  his  age 
and  education,  he  in  the  same  instant 
flung  his  bonnet  on  the  pavement,  and 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  ill-fated  sovereign. 

Margaret  threw  back  the  veil  which 
concealed  those  noble  and  majestic  fea¬ 
tures,  which  even  yet — though  rivers  of 
tears  had  furrowed  her  cheek — though 
care,  disappointment,  domestic  grief,  and 
humbled  pride,  had  quenched  the  fire  of 
her  eye,  and  wasted  the  smooth  dignity  of 
her  forehead — even  yet  showed  the  re¬ 
mains  of  that  beauty  which  once  was  held 
unequalled  in  Europe.  The  apathy  with 
which  a  succession  of  misfortunes  and 
disappointed  hopes  had  chilled  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  unfortunate  princess,  was  for 
a  moment  melted  by  the  sight  of  the  fair 
youth's  enthusiasm.  She  abandoned  one 
hand  to  him,  which  he  covered  with  tears 
and  kisses,  and  with  the  other  stroked 
with  maternal  tenderness  his  curled  locks, 
as  she  endeavoured  to  raise  him  from  the 
posture  he  had  assumed. 

[We  are  next  introduced  to  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  political  rela¬ 
tions  of  France,  England,  and  Burgun¬ 
dy,  and  especially  to  the  part  which  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  has  taken  in  the  wars  of 
the  roses.  The  introduction  of  the  latter 
to  the  Duke  affords  an  opportunity  for  a 
fine  graphic  description,  of  which  we 
subjoin  a  specimen  :] 
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The  elder  Philipson  was  shortly  after 
summoned  to  the  Duke’s  presence,  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  back  entrance  into  the  ducal 
pavilion,  and  into  that  part  of  it  which, 
screened  by  close  curtains  and  wooden 
barricades,  formed  Charles’s  own  separate 
apartment.  The  plainness  of  the  furni¬ 
ture,  and  the  coarse  apparatus  of  the 
Duke’s  toilette,  formed  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  the 
pavilion ;  for  Charles,  whose  character 
was,  in  that  as  in  other  things,  far  from 
consistent,  exhibited  in  his  own  person 
during  war,  an  austerity,  or  rather  coarse¬ 
ness  of  dress,  and  sometimes  of  manners 
also,  which  was  more  like  the  rudeness  of 
a  German  lanzknecht,  than  the  bearing  of 
a  prince  of  exalted  rank;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  encouraged  and  enjoined  a 
great  splendour  of  expense  and  display 
amongst  his  vassals  and  courtiers,  as  if 
to  be  rudely  attired,  and  to  despise  every 
restraint,  even  of  ordinary  ceremony,  were 
a  privilege  of  the  sovereign  alone.  Yet 
when  it  pleased  him  to  assume  state  in 
person  and  manners,  none  knew  better 
than  Charles  of  Burgundy  how  he  ought 
to  adorn  and  demean  himself. 

Upon  his  toilette  appeared  brushes  and 
combs,  which  might  have  claimed  dis¬ 
missal  as  past  the  term  of  service,  over¬ 
worn  hats  and  doublets,  dog-leashes,  lea¬ 
ther-belts,  and  other  such  paltry  articles  ; 
amongst  which,  lay  at  random,  as  it  seem¬ 
ed,  the  great  diamond  called  Sanci — the 
three  rubies  termed  the  Three  Brothers 
of  Antwerp — another  great  diamond  call¬ 
ed  the  Lamp  of  Flanders,  and  other  pre¬ 
cious  stones  of  scarcely  inferior  value  and 
rarity.  This  extraordinary  display  some¬ 
what  resembled  the  character  of  the  Duke 
himself,  who  mixed  cruelty  with  justice, 
magnanimity  with  meanness  of  spirit, 
economy  with  extravagance,  and  libera¬ 
lity  with  avarice  ;  being,  in  fact,  consist¬ 
ent  in  nothing  excepting  in  his  obstinate 
determination  to  follow  the  opinion  he 
had  once  formed,  in  every  situation  of 
things,  and  through  all  variety  of  risks. 

[The  dialogue,  interest,  and  situations 
now  become  too  involved  for  detached  ex¬ 
tracts,  except  in  a  few  characteristic 
sketches.  Among  these  is  one  of  Rene, 
the  minstrel  monarch  of  Provence,  and 
father  of  Margaret ;  and  a  beautiful  au¬ 
tumnal  picture  of  Provence  :] 

Born  of  royal  parentage,  and  with  high 
pretensions,  Rene  had  at  no  period  of  his 
life  been  able  to  match  his  fortunes  to  his 
claims.  Of  the  kingdoms  to  which  he 
asserted  right,  nothing  remained  in  his 
possession  but  the  county  of  Provence  it¬ 
self,  a  fair  and  friendly  principality,  but 
diminished  by  the  many  claims  which 
France  had  acquired  upon  portions  of  it 


by  advances  of  money  to  supply  the  per¬ 
sonal  expenses  of  its  master,  and  by  other 
portions,  which  Burgundy,  to  whom 
Rene  had  been  a  prisoner,  held  in  pledge 
for  his  ransom.  In  his  youth  he  engaged 
in  more  than  one  military  enterprise,  in 
the  hope  of  attaining  some  part  of  the 
territory  of  which  he  was  styled  sovereign. 
His  courage  is  not  impeached,  but  for¬ 
tune  did  not  smile  on  his  military  adven¬ 
tures  ;  and  he  seems  at  last  to  have  be¬ 
come  sensible,  that  the  power  of  admiring 
and  celebrating  warlike  merit,  is  very 
different  from  possessing  that  quality.  In 
fact,  Rene  was  a  prince  of  very  moderate 
parts,  endowed  with  a  love  of  the  fine 
arts,  which  he  carried  to  extremity,  and  a 
degree  of  good-humour,  which  never  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  repine  at  fortune,  but  ren¬ 
dered  its  possessor  happy,  when  a  prince 
of  keener  feelings  would  have  died  of  de¬ 
spair.  This  insouciant,  light-tempered, 
gay,  and  thoughtless  disposition,  con¬ 
ducted  Rene,  free  from  all  the  passions 
which  embitter  life,  and  often  shorten  it, 
to  a  hale  and  mirthful  old  age.  Even  do¬ 
mestic  losses,  which  often  affect  those  who 
are  proof  against  mere  reverses  of  fortune, 
made  no  deep  impression  on  the  feelings 
of  this  cheerful  old  monarch.  Most  of 
his  children  had  died  young ;  Rene  took 
it  not  to  heart.  His  daughter  Margaret’s 
marriage  with  the  powerful  Henry  of 
England  was  considered  a  connexion 
much  above  the  fortunes  of  the  King  of 
the  Troubadours.  But  in  the  issue,  in¬ 
stead  of  Rene  deriving  any  splendour 
from  the  match,  he  was  involved  in  the 
misfortunes  of  his  daughter,  and  repeat¬ 
edly  obliged  to  impoverish  himself  to  sup¬ 
ply  her  ransom.  Perhaps  in  his  private 
soul  the  old  king  did  not  think  these 
losses  so  mortifying,  as  the  necessity  of 
receiving  Margaret  into  his  court  and  fa¬ 
mily.  On  fire  when  reflecting  on  the 
losses  she  had  sustained,  mourning  over 
friends  slain  and  kingdoms  lost,  the 
proudest  and  most  passionate  of  princesses 
was  ill  suited  to  dwell  with  the  gayest 
and  best  humoured  of  sovereigns,  whose 
pursuits  she  contemned,  and  whose  light¬ 
ness  of  temper,  for  finding  comfort  in 
such  trifles,  she  could  not  torgive.  The 
discomfort  attached  to  her  presence,  and 
vindictive  recollections,  embarrassed  the 
good-humoured  old  monarch,  though  it 
was  unable  to  drive  him  beyond  his  equa¬ 
nimity. 

Another  distress  pressed  him  more 
sorely. — Yolande,  a  daughter  of  his  first 
wife,  Isabella,  had  succeeded  to  his 
claims  upon  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  and 
transmitted  them  to  her  son,  Ferrand, 
Count  of  Vaudemont,  a  young  man  of 
courage  and  spirit,  engaged  at  this  time 
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in  the  apparently  desperate  undertaking 
of  making  his  title  good  against  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  with  little 
right,  but  great  power,  was  seizing  upon 
and  overrunning  this  rich  Duchy,  which 
he  laid  claim  to  as  a  male  fief.  And  to 
conclude,  while  the  aged  king  on  one  side 
beheld  his  dethroned  daughter  in  hope¬ 
less  despair,  and  on  the  other  his  disin¬ 
herited  grandson,  in  vain  attempting  to 
recover  a  part  of  their  rights,  he  had  the 
additional  misfortune  to  know,  that  his 
nephew,  Louis  of  France,  and  his  cousin, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  were  secretly 
contending  which  should  succeed  him  in 
that  portion  of  Provence  which  he  still 
continued  to  possess,  and  that  it  was  only 
jealousy  of  each  other  which  prevented 
his  being  despoiled  of  this  last  remnant 
of  his  territory.  Yet  amid  all  this  dis¬ 
tress,  Rene  feasted  and  received  guests, 
danced,  sang,  composed  poetry,  used  the 
pencil  or  brush  v/ith  no  small  skill,  de¬ 
vised  and  conducted  festivals  and  proces¬ 
sions,  and  studying  to  promote,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  immediate  mirth  and  good 
humour  of  his  subjects,  if  he  could  not 
materially  enlarge  their  more  permanent 
prosperity,  was  never  mentioned  by  them, 
excepting  as  Le  bon  Iioi  Rene ,  a  distinc¬ 
tion  conferred  on  him  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  due  to  him  certainly  by  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  his  heart  if  not  by  those  of  his 
head. 

Whilst  Arthur  was  receiving  from  his 
guide  a  full  account  of  the  peculiarities 
of  King  Rene,  they  entered  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  that  merry  monarch.  It  was  late 
in  the  autumn,  and  about  the  period 
when  the  south-eastern  counties  of  France 
rather  show  to  least  advantage.  The  fo¬ 
liage  of  the  olive  tree  is  then  decayed  and 
withered,  and  as  it  predominates  in  the 
landscape,  and  resembles  the  scorched 
complexion  of  the  soil  itself,  an  ashen 
and  arid  hue  is  given  to  the  whole.  Still, 
however,  there  were  scenes  in  the  hilly 
and  pastoral  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  quality  of  the  evergreens  relieved  the 
eye  even  in  this  dead  season. 

The  appearance  of  the  country,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  had  much  in  it  that  was  peculiar. 

The  travellers  perceived  at  every  turn 
some  marks  of  the  king’s  singular  cha¬ 
racter.  Provence,  as  the  part  of  Gaul 
which  first  received  Roman  civilization, 
and  as  having  been  still  longer  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Grecian  colony  who  founded 
Marseilles,  is  more  full  of  the  splendid 
relics  of  ancient  architecture  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  Italy  and 
Greece  excepted.  The  good  taste  of 
King  Rene  had  dictated  some  attempts 
to  clear  out  and  to  restore  these  memo¬ 
rials  of  antiquity.  Was  there  a  triumphal 


arch,  or  an  ancient  temple — huts  and 
hovels  were  cleared  away  from  its  vici¬ 
nity,  and  means  were  used  at  least  to  re¬ 
tard  the  approach  of  ruin.  Was  there  a 
marble  fountain,  which  superstition  had 
dedicated  to  some  sequestered  naiad — it 
was  surrounded  by  olives,  almond,  and 
orange  trees — its  cistern  was  repaired, 
and  taught  once  more  to  retain  its  crystal 
treasures.  The  huge  amphitheatres,  and 
gigantic  colonnades,  experienced  the  same 
anxious  care,  attesting  that  the  noblest 
specimens  of  the  fine  arts  found  one  ad¬ 
mirer  and  preserver  in  King  Rene,  even 
during  the  course  of  those  which  are 
termed  the  dark  and  barbarous  ages. 

A  change  of  manners  could  also  be  ob¬ 
served  in  passing  fiom  Burgundy  and 
Lorraine,  where  society  relished  of  Ger¬ 
man  bluntness,  into  the  pastoral  country 
of  Provence,  where  the  influence  of  a  fine 
climate  and  melodious  language,  joined 
to  the  pursuits  of  the  romantic  old  mo¬ 
narch,  with  the  universal  taste  for  music 
and  poetry,  had  introduced  a  civilization 
of  manners,  which  approached  to  affecta¬ 
tion.  The  shepherd  literally  marched 
abroad  in  the  morning,  piping  his  flocks 
forth  to  the  pasture,  with  some  love  son¬ 
net,  the  composition  of  an  amorous  trou¬ 
badour  ;  and  his  “  fleecy  care  ”  seemed 
actually  to  be  under  the  influence  of  his 
music,  instead  of  being  ungraciously  in¬ 
sensible  to  its  melody,  as  is  the  case  in 
colder  climates.  Arthur  observed,  too, 
that  the  Proven  qal  sheep,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  driven  before  the  shepherd,  regularly 
followed  him,  and  did  not  disperse  to 
feed,  until  the  swain,  by  turning  his  face 
round  to  them,  remaining  stationary,  and 
executing  variations  on  the  air  which  he 
was  playing,  seemed  to  remind  them  that 
it  was  proper  to  do  so.  While  in  motion, 
his  huge  dog,  of  a  species  which  is  train¬ 
ed  to  face  the  wolf,  and  who  is  respected 
by  the  sheep  as  their  guardian,  and  not 
feared  as  their  tyrant,  followed  his  master 
with  his  ears  pricked,  like  the  chief  critic 
and  prime  judge  of  the  performance,  at 
some  tones  of  which  he  seldom  failed  to 
intimate  disapprobation  ;  while  the  flock, 
like  the  generality  of  an  audience,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  unanimous  though  silent  ap- 
lause.  At  the  hour  of  noon,  the  shep- 
erd  had  sometimes  acquired  an  augmen¬ 
tation  to  his  audience,  in  some  comely 
matron  or  blooming  maiden,  with  whom 
he  had  rendezvoused  by  such  a  fountain 
as  we  have  described,  and  who  listened 
to  the  husband’s  or  lover’s  chalumeau,  or 
mingled  her  voice  with  his  in  the  duets, 
of  which  the  songs  of  the  troubadours 
have  left  so  many  examples.  In  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  the  dance  on  the  village 
green,  or  the  concert  before  the  hamlet 
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door ;  the  little  repast  of  fruits,  cheese, 
and  bread,  which  the  traveller  was  readily- 
invited  to  share,  gave  new  charms  to  the 
illusion,  and  seemed  in  earnest  to  point 
out  Provence  as  the  Arcadia  of  France. 

But  the  greatest  singularity  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  Arthur,  the  total  absence  of  arm¬ 
ed  men  and  soldiers  in  this  peaceful 
country.  In  England,  no  man  stirred 
without  his  long  bow,  sword,  and  buck¬ 
ler.  In  France,  the  hind  wore  armour 
even  when  he  was  betwixt  the  stilts  of 
his  plough.  In  Germany,  you  could  not 
look  along  a  mile  of  highway,  but  the  eye 
was  encountered  by  clouds  of  dust  out  of 
which  were  seen,  by  fits,  waving  feathers 
and  flashing  armour.  Even  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  peasant,  if  he  had  a  journey  to 
make,  though  but  of  a  mile  or  two,  cared 
not  to  travel  without  his  halbert  and  two- 
handed  sword.  But  in  Provence  all  seem¬ 
ed  quiet  and  peaceful,  as  if  the  music  of 
the  land  had  lulled  to  sleep  all  its  wrath¬ 
ful  passions.  Now  and  then  a  mounted 
cavalier  might  pass  them,  the  harp  at 
wdiose  saddle-bow,  or  carried  by  one  of 
his  attendants,  attested  the  character  of  a 
troubadour,  which  was  affected  by  men  of 
all  ranks ;  and  then  only  a  short  sword 
on  his  left  thigh,  borne  for  show  rather 
than  use,  was  a  necessary  and  appropriate 
part  of  his  equipment. 

[Next  is  a  finely-wrought  scene  of 
Arthur’s  interview  with  Margaret  in  a 
monastery,  “  on  the  very  top  of  Mount 
Saint  Victoire.”] 

So  much  wTas  Arthur  awed  by  the  scene 
before  him,  that  he  had  almost  forgotten, 
while  gazing  from  the  bartizan,  the  im¬ 
portant  business  which  had  brought  him 
to  this  place,  when  it  was  suddenly  re¬ 
called  by  finding  himself  in  the  presence 
of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who,  not  seeing 
him  in  the  parlour  of  reception,  had  stept 
upon  the  balcony,  that  she  might  meet 
with  him  the  sooner. 

The  Queen’s  dress  was  black,  without 
any  ornament  except  a  gold  coronal  of  an 
inch  m  breadth,  restraining  her  long  black 
tresses,  of  which  advancing  years,  and 
misfortunes,  had  partly  altered  the  hue. 
There  was  placed  within  the  circlet  a 
black  plume  with  a  red  rose,  the  last  of 
the  season,  which  the  good  father  who 
kept  the  garden  had  presented  to  her  that 
morning,  as  the  badge  of  her  husband’s 
house.  Care,  fatigue,  and  sorrow,  seemed 
to  dwell  on  her  brow  and  her  features. 

To  another  messenger,  she  would  in  all 
probability  have  administered  a  sharp  re¬ 
buke,  for  not  being  alert  in  his  duty  to 
receive  her  as  she  entered  ;  but  Arthur’s 
age  and  appearance  corresponded  with 
that  of  her  loved  and  lost  son.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  lady  whom  Margaret  had 


loved  with  almost  sisterly  affection,  and 
the  presence  of  Arthur  continued  to  excite 
in  the  dethroned  queen  the  same  feelings 
of  maternal  tenderness  which  they  had 
awakened  on  their  first  meeting  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Strasburg.  She  raised  him 
as  he  kneeled  at  her  feet,  spoke  to  him 
with  much  kindness,  and  encouraged  him 
to  detail  at  full  length  his  father’s  mes¬ 
sage,  and  such  other  news  as  his  brief  re¬ 
sidence  at  Dijon  had  made  him  acquaint¬ 
ed  with.  *  *  *  » 

As  she  spoke,  she  sunk  down  as  one 
who  needs  rest,  on  a  stone-seat  placed  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  balcony,  regardless 
of  the  storm,  which  now  began  to  rise 
with  dreadful  gusts  of  wind,  the  course 
of  which  being  intermitted  and  altered  by 
the  crags  round  which  they  howled,  it 
seemed  as  if  in  very  deed  Boreas,  and 
Eurus,  and  Caurus,  unchaining  the  winds 
from  every  quarter  of  heaven,  were  con¬ 
tending  for  mastery  around  the  convent 
of  our  Lady  of  Victory.  Amid  this  tu¬ 
mult,  and  amid  billows  of  mist  which 
concealed  the  bottom  of  the  precipice, 
and  masses  of  clouds  which  racked  fearl 
fully  over  their  heads,  the  roar  of  the  des¬ 
cending  waters  rather  resembled  the  fall 
of  cataracts  than  the  rushing  of  torrents  of 
rain.  The  seat  on  wdiich  Margaret  had 
placed  herself  was  in  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  sheltered  from  the  storm,  but  its 
eddies,  varying  in  every  direction,  often 
tossed  aloft  her  dishevelled  hair ;  and  we 
cannot  describe  the  appearance  of  her  no¬ 
ble  and  beautiful,  yet  ghastly  and  wasted 
features,  agitated  strongly  by  anxious  he¬ 
sitation,  and  conflicting  thoughts,  unless 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  having  seen  our  inimitable 
Siddons  in  such  a  character  as  this. 
****** 
As  Margaret  spoke,  she  tore  from  her 
hair  the  sable  feather  and  rose,  which  the 
tempest  had  detached  from  the  circlet  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  tossed  them 
from  the  battlement  with  a  gesture  of 
wild  energy.  They  were  instantly  whirl¬ 
ed  off  in  a  bickering  eddy  of  the  agitated 
clouds,  which  swept  the  feather  far  dis¬ 
tant  into  empty  space,  through  which  the 
eye  could  not  pursue  it.  But  while  that 
of  Arthur  involuntarily  strove  to  follow 
its  course,  a  contrary  gust  of  wind  caught 
the  red  rose,  and  drove  it  back  against  his 
breast,  so  that  it  was  easy  for  him  to  catch 
hold  of  and  retain  it. 

Joy,  joy,  and  good  fortune,  royal 
mistress  !”  he  said,  returning  to  her  the 
emblematic  flower  ;  “  the  tempest  brings 
back  the  badge  of  Lancaster  to  its  proper 
owner.” 

“  I  accept  the  omen,”  said  Margaret ; 

“  but  it  concerns  yourself,  noble  youth 
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and  not  me.  The  feather,  which  is  borne 
away  to  waste  and  desolation,  is  Marga¬ 
ret’s  emblem.  My  eyes  will  never  see 
the  restoration  of  the  line  of  Lancaster. 
Hut  you  will  live  to  behold  it,  and  to 
aid  to  achieve  it,  and  to  dye  our  red  rose 
deeper  yet  in  the  blood  of  tyrants  and 
traitors.  My  thoughts  are  so  strangely  pois¬ 
ed,  that  a  feather  or  a  flower  may  turn 
the  scale.  But  my  head  is  still  giddy, 

and  my  heart  sick _ To-morrow  you 

shall  see  another  Margaret,  and  till  then 
adieu.” 

[Oxford  attempts  to  win  over  Charles 
the  Bold  to  the  Lancastrian  cause,  and  pro¬ 
poses  an  invasion  of  England,  while  Ed¬ 
ward,  with  his  army,  is  in  France. 
Charles  acquiesces ;  but  capriciously 
breaks  oft'  the  treaty,  and  rashly  commen¬ 
ces  an  attack  on  the  Swiss  Cantons.  In 
his  first  attempt  at  Granson,  his  vanguard 
is  cut  off,  and  he  is  compelled  to  retreat 
into  Burgundy.  He,  however,  resolves 
to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  his  defeat, 
raises  a  powerful  army,  and  fights  the 
memorable  battle  of  INI orat.  His  army 
is  utterly  ruined  by  the  stern  valour  of 
the  Swiss  ;  he  is  compelled  to  fight  for 
Lorraine,  before  Nancy ;  the  treachery 
of  an  Italian  leader  of  Condittierri,  gives 
the  enemy  access  to  his  camp ;  and  his 
army  is  surprised,  and  routed  :] 

It  was  ere  daybreak  of  the  first  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1477,  a  period  long  memorable  for 
the  events  which  marked  it,  that  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  Colvin,  and  the  young  Eng¬ 
lishman,  followed  only  by  Thiebault  and 
two  other  servants,  commenced  their 
rounds  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  en¬ 
campment.  For  the  greater  part  of  their 
progress,  they  found  sentinels  and  guards 
all  an  the  alert  and  at  their  posts.  It  was 
a  bitter  morning.  The  ground  was  partly 
covered  with  snow — that  snow  had  been 
partly  melted  by  a  thaw,  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  for  two  days,  and  partly  congealed 
into  ice  by  a  bitter  frost,  which  had  com¬ 
menced  the  preceding  evening,  and  still 
continued.  A  more  dreary  scene  could 

scarcely  be  witnessed. 

*  *  *  *  *  # 

A  broad  red  glare  rising  behind  the  as¬ 
sailants,  and  putting  to  shame-  the  pallid 
lights  of  the  winter  morning,  first  recall¬ 
ed  Arthur  to  a  sense  of  his  condition. 
The  camp  was  on  fire  in  his  rear,  and  re¬ 
sounded  witli  all  the  various  shouts  of 
conquest  and  terror  that  are  heard  in  a 
town  which  is  stormed.  Starting  to  his 
feet,  he  looked  around  him  for  his  father. 
He  lay  near  him  senseless,  as  were  the 
gunners,  whose  condition  prevented  their 
attempting  an  escape.  Having  opened 
his  father’s  casque,  he  was  rejoiced  to  see 
him  give  symptoms  of  reanimation. 


*  *  *  »  « 

They  looked  back  more  than  once  on 
the  camp,  now  one  great  scene  of  confla¬ 
gration,  by  whose  red  and  glaring  light 
they  could  discover  on  the  ground  the 
traces  of  Charles’s  retreat.  About  three 
miles  from  the  scene  of  their  defeat,  the 
sound  of  which  they  still  heard,  mingled 
with  the  bells  of  Nancy,  which  were  ring¬ 
ing  in  triumph,  they  reached  an  half-fro¬ 
zen  swamp,  round  which  lay  several  dead 
bodies.  The  most  conspicuous  was  that 
of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  once  the  posses¬ 
sor  of  such  unlimited  power — such  un¬ 
bounded  wealth.  He  was  partly  stripped 
and  plundered,  as  were  those  who  lay 
round  him.  His  body  was  pierced  with 
several  wounds,  inflicted  by  various 
weapons.  His  sword  was  still  in  his 
hand,  and  the  singular  ferocity  which  was 
wont  to  animate  his  features  in  battle, 
still  dwelt  on  his  stiffened  countenance. 
Close  behind  him,  as  if  they  had  fallen 
in  the  act  of  mutual  fight,  lay  the  corpse 
of  Count  Albert  of  Geierstein  ;  and  that 
of  Ital  Schreckenwald,  the  faithful  though 
unscrupulous  follower  of  the  latter,  lay 
not  far  distant.  Both  were  in  the  dress 
of  the  men-at-arms  composing  the  Duke’s 
guard,  a  disguise  probably  assumed  to 
execute  the  fatal  commission  of  the  Se¬ 
cret  Tribunal.  It  is  supposed  that  a 
party  of  the  traitor  Campo-Basso’s  men 
had  been  engaged  in  the  skirmish  in 
which  the  Duke  fell,  for  six  or  seven  of 
them,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
the  Duke’s  guards,  were  found  near  the 
spot. 

[Previous  to  the  battle  of  Nancy,  Ru¬ 
dolf  falls  by  the  hand  of  Arthur  :] 

A  pursuivant  brought  greetings  from 
the  family  of  the  Biedermans  to  their 
friend  Arthur,  and  a  separate  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  same  person,  of  which 
the  contents  ran  thus  : — 

u  Rudolf  Donnerhugel  is  desirous  to 
give  the  young  merchant,  Arthur  Philip- 
son,  the  opportunity  of  finishing  the  bar¬ 
gain  which  remained  unsettled  between 
them  in  the  castle-court  of  Geierstein. 
He  is  the  more  desirous  of  this,  as  he  is 
aware  that  the  said  Arthur  has  done  him 
wrong,  in  seducing  the  affections  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  maiden  of  rank,  to  whom  he,  Phi- 
lipson,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  thing 
beyond  an  ordinary  acquaintance.  Ru¬ 
dolf  Donnerhugel  will  send  Arthur  Phi- 
lipson  word,  when  a  fair  and  equal  meet¬ 
ing  can  take  place  on  neutral  ground.  In 
the  meantime,  he  will  be  as  often  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  first  rank  of  the  skirmishers.” 

Young  Arthur’s  heart  leapt  high  as  he 
read  the  defiance,  the  piqued  tone  of 
which  showed  the  state  of  the  writer’s 
feelings,  and  argued  sufficiently  Rudolf’s 
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disappointment  on  the  subject  of  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  and  his  suspicion  that  she 
had  bestowed  her  affections  on  the  youth¬ 
ful  stranger.  Arthur  found  means  of  dis¬ 
patching  a  reply  to  the  challenge  of  the 
Swiss,  assuring  him  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  would  attend  his  commands, 
either  in  front  of  the  line  or  elsewhere,  as 
Rudolf  might  desire. 

They  met,  as  was  the  phrase  of  the 
time,  “  manful  under  shield.”  The  lance 
of  the  Swiss  glanced  from  the  helmet  of 
the  Englishman,  against  which  it  was 
addressed,  while  the  spear  of  Arthur,  di¬ 
rected  right  against  the  centre  of  his  ad¬ 
versary’s  body,  was  so  justly  aimed,  and 
so  truly  seconded  by  the  full  fury  of  the 
career,  as  to  pierce,  not  only  the  shield 
which  hung  round  the  ill-fated  warrior’s 
neck,  but  a  breastplate,  and  a  shirt  of 
mail  which  he  wore  beneath  it.  Passing 
clear  through  the  body,  the  steel  point  of 
the  weapon  was  only  stopped  by  the 
backpiece  of  the  unfortunate  cavalier, 
who  fell  headlong  from  bis  horse,  as  if 
struck  by  lightning,  rolled  twice  or  thrice 
oyer  on  the  ground,  tore  the  earth  with 
his  hands,  and  then  lay  prostrate  a  dead 
corpse. 

1  here  was  a  cry  of  rage  and  grief 
among  those  men-at-arms  whose  ranks 
Rudolf  had  that  instant  left,  and  many 
couched  their  lances  to  avenge  him  ;  but 
Ferrand  of  Lorraine,  who  was  present  in 
person,  ordered  them  to  make  prisoner, 
but  not  to  harm  the  successful  champion. 
This  was  accomplished,  for  Arthur  had 
not  time  to  turn  his  bridle  for  flight,  and 
resistance  would  have  been  madness. 

When  brought  before  Ferrand,  he  rais¬ 
ed  his  visor,  and  said,  “  Is  it  well,  my 
lord,  to  make  captive  an  adventurous 
Knight,  for  doing  his  devoir  against  a 
personal  challenger  ?” 

“  Do  not  complain,  Sir  Arthur  of  Ox¬ 
ford,”  said  Ferrand,  “  before  you  expe¬ 
rience  injury — You  are  free,  Sir  Knight. 
Your  father  and  you  were  faithful  to  my 
royal  aunt  Margaret,  and  although  she 
was  my  enemy,  I  do  justice  to  your  fide¬ 
lity  in  her  behalf ;  and  from  respect  to 
her  memory,  disinherited  as  she  was  like 
myself,  and  to  please  my  grandfather, 
who  I  think  had  some  regard  for  you,  I 
give  you  your  freedom.  But  1  must  also 
care  for  your  safety  during  your  return  to 
the  camp  of  Burgundy,  On  this  side  of 
the  hill  we  are  loyal  and  true-hearted 
men,  on  the  other  they  are  traitors  and 
murderers.— You,  Sir  Count,  will,  I  ' 
think,  gladly  see  our  captive  placed  in 
safety.” 

[Margaret  of  Anjou  sinks  amidst  the 
ruin  of  her  hopes,  and  dies  in  her  chair 
amidst  a  scene  of  royal  festivity  :] 


To  close  the  tale,  about  three  months 
after  the  battle  Nancy,  the  banished  Earl 
of  Oxford  resumed  his  name  of  Philip- 
son,  bringing  with  his  lady  some  rem¬ 
nants  of  their  former  wealth,  which  ena¬ 
bled  them  to  procure  a  commodious 
residence  near  to  Geierstein ;  and  the 
Landamman’s  interest  in  the  state  pro¬ 
cured  for  them  the  right  of  denizenship. 
The  high  blood,  and  the  moderate  for¬ 
tunes,  of  Anne  of  Geierstein  and  Arthur 
de  Vere,  joined  to  their  mutual  inclina¬ 
tion,  made  their  marriage  in  every  respect 
rational.  Arthur  continued  to  prefer  the 
chase  to  the  labours  of  husbandry,  which 
was  of  little  consequence,  as  his  separate 
income  amounted,  in  that  poor  country, 
to  opulence.  Time  glided  on,  till  it 
amounted  to  five  years  since  the  exiled 
family  had  been  inhabitants  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  In  the  year  1482,  the  Landamman 
Biederman  died  the  death  of  the  righte¬ 
ous,  lamented  universally,  as  a  model  of 
the  true  and  valiant,  simple-minded  and 
sagacious  chiefs,  who  ruled  the  ancient 
Switzers  in  peace,  and  headed  them  in 
battle.  In  the  same  year,  the  Earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford  lost  his  noble  Countess. 

But  the  star  of  Lancaster,  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  began  again  to  culminate,  and  called 
the  banished  lord  and  his  son  from  their 
retirement,  to  mix  once  more  in  politics. 
A  treasured  necklace  of  Margaret  was 
then  put  to  its  destined  use,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  applied  to  levy  those  bands  which 
shortly  after  fought  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Bqsworth,  in  which  the  arms  of  Oxford 
and  his  son  contributed  so  much  to  the 
success  of  Henry  VII.  This  changed  the 
destinies  of  I)e  Vere  and  his  lady ;  and  the 
manners  and  beauty  of  Anne  of  Geier¬ 
stein  attracted  as  much  admiration  at  the 
English  Court  as  formerly  in  the  Swiss 
Chalet, 


Stye  j*clcuot\ 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 

NEW  WORKS. 


LORD  BYRON. 

Mr.  Nathan,  the  musical  composer, 
has  just  published  a,  pleasant  volume  of 
“  Fugitive  Pieces  and  Reminiscences  of 
Lord  Byron''  with  a  new  edition  of  the 
celebrated  “  Hebrew  Melodies,”  and 
some  never  before  published,  of  which 
the  following  are  three,  with  Mr.  Na¬ 
than’s  Notes : — 

I  SPEAK  NOT— I  TRACE  NOT. 

I  speak  not— I  trace  not— 1  breathe  not  thy 
name, 

There  is  grief  in  the  sound— there  were  guilt  in 
the  fame, 
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Hut  (he  (car  which  now  burns  on  my  cheek  may 
impart 

The  deep  thought  (hat  dwells  in  that  silence  of 
heart. 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our 
peace, 

Where  those  hours  can  their  joy  or  their  bitter¬ 
ness  cease, 

We  repent— we  abjure— we  will  break  from  our 
chain, 

VV  e  must  part — we  must  fly  to— unite  it  agnin. 

Oh  !  thine  be  the  gladness  and  mine  be  the  guilt, 
Forgive  me  adored  one  —forsake  if  thou  wilt, 

But  the  heart  which  I  bear  shall  expire  unde¬ 
based, 

And  man  shall  not  break  it —  whatever  thou 
mayest. 

And  stern  to  the  haughty — but  humble  to  thee. 
My  soul  in  its  bitterest  blackness  shall  be  ; 

And  our  days  seem  as  swift — and  our  moments 
more  sweet 

With  thee  by  my  side— than  the  world  at  our 
feet. 

One  sigli  of  thy  sorrow— one  look  of  thy  love 
Shall  turn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprove  ; 
And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  we  resign, 
Thy  lip  shall  reply  not  to  them — hut  to  mine. 

Many  of  the  best  poetical  pieces  of 
Lord  Byron,  having  the  least  amatory 
feeling,  have  been  strangely  distorted  by 
his  calumniators,  as  if  applicable  to  the 
lamented  ciicumstances  of  his  latter  life. 

The  foregoing  verses  were  written  more 
than  two  years  previously  to  his  mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  to  show  how  averse  his  lord- 
ship  was  from  touching  in  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  manner  upon  the  theme  which  might 
be  deemed  to  have  a  personal  allusion,  he 
requested  me  the  morning  before  he  last 
left  London,  either  to  suppress  the  verses 
entirely  or  to  be  careful  in  putting  the  date 
when  they  were  originally  written. 

At  the  close  of  his  lordship’s  injunc¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  was  announced,  to 
whom  I  was  for  the  first  time  introduced, 
and  at  his  request  I  sang  u  O  Mariamne,” 
and  this  melody,  both  of  which  he  was 
pleased  to  eulogize ;  but  his  lordship 
again  observed,  “  Notwithstanding  my 
own  partiality  to  the  air,  and  the  enco¬ 
miums  of  an  excellent  judge,  yet  I  must 
adhere  to  my  former  injunction.” 

Observing  his  lordship’s  anxiety,  and 
fully  appreciating  the  noble  feeling  by 
which  that  anxiety  was  augmented,  I  ac¬ 
quiesced,  in  signifying  my  willingness  to 
withhold  the  melody  altogether  from  the 
public  rather  than  submit  him  to  any  un¬ 
easiness.  u  No,  Nathan,”  ejaculated  his 
lordship,  “  I  am  too  great  an  admirer  of 
your  music  to  suffer  a  single  'phrase  of  it 
to  be  lost ;  I  insist  that  you  publish  the 
melody,  but  by  attaching  to  it  the  date  it 
will  answer  every  purpose,  and  it  will 
prevent  my  lying  under  greater  obliga¬ 
tions  than  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
liberal  encomiums  of  my  friends. 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  WATERS. 

In  the  valley  of  waters  we  wept  o’er  the  day 
When  the  host  of  the  straDger  made  Salem  his 
prey, 


And  our  heads  on  our  bosoms  all  droopiugly 

lay, 

And  our  hearts  were  so  full  of  the  laud  fhr  away. 

The  song  they  demanded  in  vain — it  lay  still 
In  our  souls  as  the  wind  that  hath  died  cu  the 
bill ; 

They  call’d  for  the  harp— but  our  blood  they  shall 
spill 

Ere  our  right,  hand  shall  teach  them  one  tone  of 
their  skill. 

All  stringlessly  hung  on  the  willow’s  sad  tree, 

As  dead  as  her  dead  leaf  those  mute  harps  must 
be. 

Our  hands  maybe  fettered — our  tears  still  are 
free, 

For  our  God  and  our  glory — and  Sion  ! — Oh  thee. 

THEY  SAY  THAT  HOPE  IS  HAPPINESS. 

“  Felix  qui  po  tuit feruin  cognoscere  cavsas." 

Virgil. 

They  say  that  Hope  is  happiness  ; 

But  genuine  Love  must  prize  the  past, 

And  mern’ry  wakes  the  thoughts  that  bless  : 

They  rose  the  first — they  set  the  last; 

And  all  that  mem’ry  lores  the  most 
Was  once  our  only  hope  to  be, 

And  all  that  Hope  ador’d  and  lost 
Hath  melted  into  memory. 

Alas  !  it  is  delusion  all : 

The  f  uture  cheats  us  from  afar. 

Nor  can  we  he  what  we  recall. 

Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  are. 

The  foregoing  lines  were  officiously 
taken  up  by  a  person  who  arrogated  to 
himself  some  self-importance  in  criticism, 
and  who  made  an  observation  upon  their 
demerits,  on  which  his  lordship  quaintly 
observed,  “  they  were  written  in  haste 
and  they  shall  perish  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,”  and  immediately  consigned  them  to 
the  flames;  as  my  music  adapted  to  them, 
however,  did  not  share  the  same  fate,  and 
having  a  contrary  opinion  of  any  thing 
that  might  fall  from  the  pen  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron,  I  treasured  them  up,  and  on  a  sub¬ 
sequent  interview  with  his  lordship  I  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  having  committed  suicide  in 
making  so  valuable  a  burnt  offering  : 
to  which  his  lordship  smilingly  replied, 
u  the  act  seems  to  inflame  you  :  come, 
Nathan,  since  you  are  displeased  with  the 
sacrifice ,  I  give  them  to  you  as  a  peace 
offering ,  use  them  as  you  may  deem 
proper.” 

When  the  Hebrew  Melodies  were  first 
published,  Sir  Walter,  then  Mr.  Scott, 
honoured  me  with  a  visit  at  my  late  resi¬ 
dence  in  Poland  Street :  1  sang  several  of 
the  melodies  to  him — he  repeated  his 
visit,  and  requested  1  would  allow  him  to 
introduce  his  lady  and  his  daughter ; 
they  came  together,  when  I  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  singing  to  them  Jephtha's  Daugh¬ 
ter  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  most  fa- 
vaurite  airs;  they  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  music  with  all  the  true  taste  and 
feeling  so  peculiar  to  the  Scotch. 

Mr.  Scott  again  called  on  me  to  take 
leave  before  his  return  to  Scotland ;  we 
entered  into  conversation  respecting  the 
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sublimity  and  beauty  of  Lord  Byron’s 
poetry,  and  he  spoke  of  his  lordship  with 
admiration,  exclaiming  “  He  is  a  man  of 
wonderful  genius— he  is  a  great  man.” 

I  called  on  Lord  Byron  the  same  day, 
and  mentioned  to  him  that  Walter  Scott 
had  been  with  me  that  morning.  His 
lordship  observed,  “  Then,  Nathan,  you 
have  been  visited  by  the  greatest  man  of 
the  age,  and,”  continued  his  lordship, 
“  I  suppose  you  have  read  Wuverley .” 
I  replied  in  the  negative.  “  Then,”  re¬ 
turned  his  lordship,  u  you  have  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  come,  let  me  recommend  it  to 
you  ;  it  is  decidedly  the  best  novel  I  ever 
read  ;  you  are  of  course  aware  that  it  was 
written  by  Walter  Scott.”  It  had  at  this 
period  scarcely  been  rumoured  that  such 
was  actually  the  case,  but  Lord  Byron 
was  more  than  usually  positive  in  identi¬ 
fying  the  author  with  his  writings. 

In  speaking  of  Moore,  as  a  poet,  Lord 
Byron  acknowledged  his  powers,  and 
spoke  highly  of  his  effusions  generally. 
‘‘The  Irish  Melodies,”  said  his" lordship, 

will  outlive  all  his  other  productions, 
and  will  be  hailed  by  the  Irish  nation  as 
long  as  music  and  poetry  exist  in  that 
country.” 

Many  coincidences  in  life  may  seem  to 
border  on  superstition,  without  any  exist- 
ing  reality  ;  and,  although  never  person¬ 
ally  taxed  with  the  sin  of  superstition, 
yet  the  following  circumstance  brings 
strongly  to  my  remembrance  what  passed 
relative  to  my  friend  and  patron. 

.  *  ^as  with  Lord  Byron,  at  his  house 
m  Piccadilly,  the  best  part  of  the  three 
last  days  before  he  left  London,  to  quit 
England ;  1  expressed  my  regret  at  his 
departure,  and  desired  to  know  if  it  was 
really  his  intention  not  to  return  (little 
anticipating  what  eventually  took  place  ;) 
he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  with  an  eager 
look  of  inquiry,  exclaiming  at  the  same 
time,  u  Good  God  !  I  never  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  remain  in  exile— why 
do  you  ask  that  question  ?”  I  stated  that 
such  a  report  had  been  rumoured.  “  I 
certainly  intend  returning, ’’continued  his 
lordship,  44  unless  the  grim  tyrant  should 
be  playing  his  pranks  on  me.” 

He  appeared  very  anxious  for  the  voy- 
age,  and  walked  about  the  room  in  great 
agitation,  waiting  the  return  of  a  messen¬ 
ger  who  had  been  sent  respecting  some 
delay  which  was  likely  to  take  place  ;  the 
messenger  however  soon  entered,  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  a  letter,  which  his  lordship 
opened  with  great  eagerness.  In  reading 
the  letter  his  countenance,  like  the  earth 
illumined  by  the  re-appearance  of  the 
moon,  after  having  been  obscured  by  dark 
clouds,  brightened  up,  and  at  the  close 
he  exultingly  exclaimed  “  this  is  kind- 


very  kind— Nathan  .!  to-morrow  I  quit.” 
I  soon  after  left  him ;  he  shook  me 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  left  with  his 
impression  a  fifty  pound  note,  saying, 
“  Bo  not  be  offended  with  me  at  this 
mode  of  expressing  the  delight  you  have 
afforded  me — until  we  meet  again,  fare¬ 
well!—!  shall  not  forget  my  promise.” 
His  lordship  here  alluded  to  some  pro¬ 
mised  verses. 

Having  left  the  room  he  called  me 
back,  and  reverting  once  more  to  my  first 
allusion  of  the  rumour  about  his  not  re¬ 
turning,  laughingly  said,  “  Remember, 
Nathan,  you  shall  certainly  see  me  again 
in  body  or  in  spirit.” 

There  are  several  other  interesting 
anecdotical  Recollections  of  Lord  Byron, 
especially  of  his  connexion  with  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  and  above  all,  a  new 
light  is  thrown  on  his  Lordship’s  affair 
with  Mrs.  Mardyn.  Appended  are  like¬ 
wise  some  characteristic  traits  of  the  late 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  with  some  pleas¬ 
ing  specimens  of  her  Ladyship’s  poetical 
talent.  Altogether,  Mr.  Nathan’s  is 
just  the  book  for  the  season ;  and  we 
have  penciled  a  few  of  its  pleasantries  for 
our  next  number. 


THE  R [JSSIAN  NAVY. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  gigantic 
buildings  in  St.  Petersburg  is  the  Admi¬ 
ralty.  The  principal  front  on  the  land 
side  is  considerably  more  than  one-third 
of  an  English  mile  in  length,  and  its 
wings,  in  depth,  extend  six  hundred  and 
seventy  two  feet,  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
Neva,  this  noble  river  forming  the  fourth 
side  of  the  quadrangle.  Within  the  three 
sides  (the  Neva  and  two  wrings)  are  ranges 
of  parallel  buildings,  which  form  the  ma¬ 
gazines,  artificers’  shops,  mast  and  boat 
houses,  offices,  &c. ;  and  in  the  area 
within  these  are  four  slips  for  building 
the  largest,  and  two  for  a  smaller  class 
of  ships  of  war.  The  whole  of  the  outer 
range  of  buildings  consists  of  grand  suites 
of  rooms,  and  long  and  beautifully  orna¬ 
mented  galleries,  filled  with  the  natural 
history  and  curiosities  collected  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  and  brought  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  navigators  which  Russia,  of  late 
years,  has  sent  forth  on  discovery.  In  one 
room  are  assembled  all  the  different  nau¬ 
tical  and  mathematical  instruments  ;  in 
another  all  the  models  of  ships  of  different 
nations  and  different  eras  ;  in  another  a 
complete  library  connected  with  every 

branch  of  the  marine  service _ Granville's 

Travels. 
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^ollanU  5^0 use,  Kensington. 


Sivce  the  time  of  William  III.,  who  was 
the  first  royal  tenant  of  the  palace,  Ken- 
sington  has  been  a  place  of  considerable 
interest,  as  the  residence  and  resort  of 
many  celebrated  men.  The  palace,  how¬ 
ever,  possesses  little  historical  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  but,  among  the  mansions  of  the 
parish,  Holland  House  merits  especial 
notice. 

Holland  House  takes  its  name  from 
Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  and  was 
built  by  his  father-in-law,  Sir  Walter 
Cope,  in  the  year  1607,  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  which  period  it  affords  an  excel¬ 
lent  specimen.  Its  general  form  is  that 
of  an  half  H.  The  Earl  of  Holland 
greatly  improved  the  house.  The  stone 
piers  at  the  entrance  of  the  court  (over 
which  are  the  arms  of  Rich,  quartering 
Bouldry  and  impaling  Cope)  were  de¬ 
signed  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  internal 
decorations  were  by  Francis  Cleyne.  One 
chamber,  called  the  Gilt  Room,  which 
still  remains  in  its  original  state,  exhibits 
a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  artist’s 
abilities ;  the  wainscot  is  in  compart¬ 
ments,  ornamented  with  cross  crosslets 
and  fieurs  de-lis  charges,  in  the  arms  of 
Rich  and  Cope,  whose  coats  are  introduc- 
Vol.  xm.  .  2  C 


ed,  entire,  at  the  corner  of  the  room,  with 
a  punning  motto,  alluding  to  the  name  of 
Rich,  Ditior  est  qui  se.  Over  the  chim¬ 
neys  are  some  emblematical  paintings, 
done  (as  the  Earl  of  Orford  observes)  in 
a  style  and  not  unworthy  of  Parmegiano. 
The  Earl  of  Holland  was  twice  made  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house,  first  by  King 
Charles,  in  1633,  upon  occasion  of  his 
challenging  Lord  Weston  ;  and  a  second 
time,  by  command  of  the  parliament, 
after  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  his  attempt 
to  restore  the  king,  in  August,  1648. 
The  Earl,  who  was  a  conspicuous  cha¬ 
racter  during  the  whole  of  Charles’s  reign, 
and  frequently  in  employments  of  consi¬ 
derable  trust,  appears  to  have  been  very 
wavering  in  his  politics,  and  of  an  irrita¬ 
ble  disposition.  In  1638,  we  find  him 
retired  to  his  house  at  Kensington,  in  dis¬ 
gust,  because  he  was  not  made  Lord  Ad¬ 
miral.  At  the  eve  of  the  civil  war,  he 
was  employed  against  the  Scots ;  when 
the  army  was  disbanded,  having  received 
some  new  cause  of  offence,  he  retired 
again  to  Kensington,  where,  according  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  he  was  visited  by  all  the 
disaffected  members  of  parliament,  who 
held  frequent  meetings  at  Holland  House. 
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Some  time  afterwards,  when  the  civil  war 
was  at  its  height,  he  joined  the  king’s 
party  at  Oxford ;  but,  meeting  with  a 
cool  reception,  returned  again  to  the  par¬ 
liament.  In  August  6,  1647,  44  the 
members  of  the  parliament  who  were 
driven  from  Westminster  by  tumults, 
met  General  Fairfax  at  Holland  House, 
and  subscribed  to  the  declaration  of  the 
army,  and  a  further  declaration,  approv¬ 
ing  of  and  joining  with  the  army,  in  all 
their  late  proceedings,  making  null  all 
acts  passed  by  the  members  since  .July 
6.”  ( Clarendon .) — The  Earl  of  Hol¬ 

land’s  desertion  of  the  royal  cause,  is  to 
be  attributed,  perhaps,  to  his  known  en¬ 
mity  towards  Lord  Strafford  ;  he  gave, 
nevertheless,  the  best  proof  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  monarchy,  by  making  a  bold, 
though  rash  attempt,  to  restore  his  mas¬ 
ter.  After  a  valiant  stand  against  an 
unequal  force,  near  Kingston  upon 
Thames,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field, 
but  was  soon  after  taken  prisoner,  and 
suffered  death  upon  the  scaffold.  His 
corpse  was  sent  to  Kensington,  and  inter¬ 
red  in  the  family  vault  there,  March  10, 
1649.  In  the  July  following,  Lambert, 
then  general  of  the  army,  fixed  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Holland  House.  It  was  soon 
afterwards  restored  to  the  Countess  of 
Holland.  When  theatres  were  shut  up 
by  the  Puritans,  plays  were  acted  pri¬ 
vately  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  who 
made  collections  for  the  actors.  Hol¬ 
land  House  is  particularly  mentioned,  as 
having  been  used  occasionally  for  this 
purpose. 

The  next  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  Holland  House,  is  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  Addison,  who  became  posses¬ 
sed  of  it  in  17 16,  by  his  marriage  with 
Charlotte,  Countess  Dowager  of  War¬ 
wick  and  Holland.  It  is  said  that  he  did 
not  add  much  to  his  happiness  by  this  al¬ 
liance  ;  for  one  of  his  biographers,  rather 
laconically  observes,  that  “  Holland  H ouse 
is  a  large  mansion,  but  it  cannot  contain 
Mr.  Addison,  the  Countess  of  Warwick, 
and  one  guest,  Peace.”  Mr.  Addison 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  in  1717, 
and  died  at  Holland  House,  June  17, 
1719.  Addison  had  been  tutor  to  the 
young  earl,  and  anxiously,  but  in  vain, 
endeavoured  to  check  the  licentiousness 
of  his  manners.  As  a  last  effort,  he  re¬ 
quested  him  to  come  into  his  room  when 
he  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  hoping  that 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene  might  work 
wpon  his  feelings.  When  his  pupil  came  to 
receive  his  last  commands,  he  told  him 
that  he  had  sent  for  him  to  see  how  a 
Christian  could  die;  to  which  Tickell 
thus  alludes : — 

He  taught  us  liow  to  live ;  and  oh !  too  high 
A  price  for  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die! 


On  the  death  of  this  young  nobleman, 
in  1721,  unmarried,  his  estates  devolved 
to  the  father  of  Lord  Kensington,  (ma¬ 
ternally  descended  from  Robert  Rich, 
Earl  of  Warwick.)  who  sold  Holland 
House,  about  1762,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland, 
the  early  years  of  whose  patriotic  son, 
the  late  C.  J.  Fox,  were  passed  chiefly  at 
this  mansion ;  and  his  nephew,  the  pre¬ 
sent  Lord  Holland,  is  now  owner  of  the 
estate. 

The  apartments  of  Holland  House,  are, 
generally,  capacious  and  well  proportion¬ 
ed.  The  library  is  about  105  feet  in 
length,  and  the  collection  of  books  is 
worthy  of  the  well  known  literary  taste 
of  the  noble  proprietor.  Here  also  are 
several  fine  busts  by  Nollekens,  and  a 
valuable  collection  of  pictures  by  Sir  God¬ 
frey  Knelier,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  &e. 
two  fine  landscapes  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
and  a  collection  of  exquisite  miniatures. 

The  grounds  include  about  300  acres, 
of  which  about  63  acres  are  disposed  into 
pleasure  gardens,  &c.  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
amiable  poet,  is  a  constant  visiter  at 
Holland  House;  and  the  noble  host, 
with  Maacenas-like  taste,  has  placed  over 
a  rural  seat,  the  following  lines,  from  re¬ 
spect  to  the  author  of  the  44  Pleasures  of 
Memory  — 

Here  Rogeks  sat — and  here  for  ever  dwell 
YVith  me,  those  Pleasures  which  he  sang  so 

well. 

Holland  House  and  its  park-like 
grounds  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  domain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  although  it  will  soon  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  brick  and  mortar  propor¬ 
tions. 


FIELD  OF  FORTY  STEPS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

1  should  feel  obliged  if  you  could  give 
some  account  of  the  story  attached  to  the 
Brothers'  Steps,  a  spot  thus  called,  which 
formerly  existed  in  one  of  the  fields  be¬ 
hind  Montague  House.  The  local  tra¬ 
dition  says,  that  two  brothers  fought 
there  on  account  of  a  lady,  who  sat  by 
and  witnessed  the  combat,  and  that  the 
conflict  ended  in  the  death  of  both  ;  hut 
the  names  of  the  parties  .have  never  been 
mentioned.  The  steps  existed  behind 
the  spot  where  Mortimer  Market  now 
stands,  and  not  as  Miss  Porter  says,  in 
her  novel  of  the  Field  of  Forty  Steps , 
at  the  end  of  Upper  Montague  Street. 
In  her  story,  Miss  Porter  departs  entirely 
from  the  local  tradition. 

H.  S.  Sidney. 
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ITALIAN  IMPROVISATRI. 

(To  the  Editor  oj  the  Mirror.) 

Allow  me  permission,  if  consistent 
with  the  regulations  of  your  interesting 
miscellany,  to  submit  to  you  a  literary 
problem.  We  are  informed  that  there 
exists,  at  the  present  clay,  in  Italy,  a  set 
ot  persons  called  “  improvisatri,”  who 
pretend  to  recite  original  poetiy  of  a  su¬ 
perior  order,  composed  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  An  extraordinary  account 
appeared  a  short  time  back  in  a  well 
known  Scotch  magazine,  of  a  female  im- 
provisatrice,  which  may  have  met  your 
notice.  Now  I  entertain  considerable 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  these  pretensions  ; 
not  that  I  question  the  veracity  of  those 
who  have  visited  Italy  and  make  the 
assertion  ;  they  believe  what  they  relate, 
but  are,  I  conceive,  grossly  deceived. 
There  is  something,  no  doubt,  truly  in¬ 
spiring  in  the  air  of  Italy: 

For  wheresoe  er  they  turn  their  ravish’d  eyes, 
tiay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise, 
Poetic  fields  encompass  them  around. 

And  still  they  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground; 
For  there  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 

'J  hat  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung  : 
Renown’d  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows, 
And.ev’ry  stream  in  heav’nly  numbers  flows. 


“lu  short  ’twas  his  fate,  unemployed,  or  m 
place,  sir, 

To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a 
razor.  ” 

The  cutting  blocks  with  a  razor,  I 
think  is  obvious  enough,  but,  what  is 
meant  by  eating  mutton  cold  ?  I  should 
be  obliged  by  a  solution.  Hen.  13. 


I’LL  CO. HE  TO  YOUR  BALL. 

(  For  the  Mirror.) 

I’ll  come  to  your  Bali — dearest  Emma, 

(I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  say) 

Provided  no  awkward  dilemma 
Should  happen  to  keep  me  away  : 

For  I  burn  with  impatience  to  see  you, 

All  our  hopes,  all  our  joys  to  recall, 

And  you'll  find  I’ve  no  wishes  to  flee  you, 

When  next  I  shall  come  to  your  Ball. 

Strange  men,  stranger  things,  and  strange  cities 
I  have  seen  since  I  parted  from  you, 

But  your  beauty,  your  love,  and  your  wit  is 
A  charm  that  has  still  held  me  true, 

And  tlior  mitzhty  has  been  the  temptation, 

Yonr  image  prevail’d  over  all, 

And  I  still  held  the  fond  adoration 
For  one  I  must  meet  at  the  Ball. 

I  have  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  a  Donna, 

And  languish'd  for  mouths  in  her  train. 

But  still  I  was  whisper’d  by  honour, 


Notwithstanding  this  beautiful  descrip¬ 
tion,  my  scepticism  will  not  allow  me  to 
believe  in  these  miraculous  genii. 

Lord  Byron  mentions  these  improvisa¬ 
tri,  in  his  u  Beppo,”  but  not  in  a  way 
that  leads  me  to  suppose,  he  considered 
them  capable  of  original  poetry.  Mr. 
Addison,  in  his  account  of  Italy,  says, 
“  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  custom 
at  Venice,  which  they  tell  me  is  peculiar 
to  the  common  people  of  this  country,  of 
singing  stanzas  out  of  Tasso.  They  are 
set  to  a  pretty  solemn  tune,  and  when  one 
begins  in  any  part  of  the  poet,  it  is  odds, 
but  he  will  be  answered  by  somebody 
else  that  overhears  him  ;  so  that  some¬ 
times  you  have  ten  or  a  dozen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  another,  taking 
verse  after  verse,  and  running  on  with 
the  poem  as  far  as  their  memories  will 
carry  them.” 

I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  these 
“  improvisatri”  are  mere  reciters  of  the 
great  Italian  poets.  It  is  probable  that 
the  persons  who  give  us  these  extraordi¬ 
nary  accounts  of  Italian  genius,  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  that 
country,  and  of  course  cannot  detect  the 
imposition. 

In  Goldsmith’s  poem,  entitled  Reta¬ 
liation,”  a  line  occurs,  which  is  to  me 
unintelligible,  at  least  a  part  of  it.  That 
poet  concludes  his  ironical  eulogium  on 
Edmund  Burke,  thus  : — 

2  C  2 


And  came  to  my  senses  again, 

When  I  thought  of  the  vows  I  had  plighted, 

And  the  stars  that  I  once  used  to  call 
As  my  witnesses — could  I  have  slighted? 

Her  I  long  to  behold  at  the  Ball. 

You  say  that  my  nature  is  altered, 

“  I’ve  forgotten  the  how  and  the  when, 

“  That  my  voice  which  was  best  when  it  fal¬ 
tered  ” 

Is  rough  by  my  converse  with  men  : 

Believe  me  that  still  you  will  find  me 
Of  lovers  the  truest  of  all, 

And  the  spell  that,  has  bound  still  shall  bind  me, 
And  I’ll  come,  dearest  girl,  to  your  Ball. 

I  have  waded  through  battle  fields  gory, 

To  my  country  and  honour  been  true. 

And  my  name  has  been  famous  in  story, 

But  dear  Emma,  it  all  was  for  you . 

I’ve  longed  when  my  troubles  were  over. 

Unhurt  by  the  bay’net  or  ball. 

To  forget  I  was  ever  “  a  rover,” 

And  claim  you  my  bride  at  your  Ball. 

Clarence. 

THE  SANJAC-SHEKIF,  OR 
STANDARD  OF  MAHOMET. 

(For  the  Mirror .j 

This  standard,  which  is  an  object  of 
peculiar  reverence  among  the  Mussulmen, 
was  originally  the  curtain  of  the  chamber 
door  of  Mahomet’s  favourite  wife.  It  is 
kept  as  the  Palladium  of  the  empire, 
and  no  infidel  can  look  upon  it  with  im¬ 
punity.  It  is  carried  out  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  battle  in  cases  of  emergency, 
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in  great  solemnity,  before  the  Sultan, 
and  its  return  is  hailed  by  all  the  people 
of  the  capital  going  out  to  meet  it.  The 
Caaba,  or  black  stone  of  Mecca  is  also 
much  revered  by  the  Turks ;  it  is  placed 
in  the  Temple,  and  is  expected  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  speech  at  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the 
names  of  those  pious  Mussulmen  who 
have  really  performed  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  poured  forth  their  devotions 
at  the  shrine  of  the  prophet.  Ina. 


EATING. 

Abridged  from  Mr.  Richards's  Treatise 
on  Nervous  Disorders. 

The  object  of  eating  ought  not  to  be,  ex¬ 
clusively,  the  satisfying  of  the  appetite. 
It  is  true  that  the  sensation  of  hunger 
admonishes  us,  and  indeed,  incites  us  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  body  ;  and  that 
the  abatement  of  this  sensation  betokens 
that  such  want  has  been  supplied;  so  far 
the  satisfying  of  the  appetite  is  a  matter 
of  consideration;  but  a  prudent  person 
will  observe  the  mode  in  which  the  appe¬ 
tite  is  best  satisfied,  and  the  frame,  at  the 
same  time,  most  abundantly  nourished, 
for  this  ought  to  be  the  chief  object  of 
feeding.  There  is  much  truth  in  the 
homely  adage,  that  44  what  is  one  man’s 
meat  is  another  man’s  poison,”  and  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  been  muscled *  will,  if  he 
wishes  to  enjoy  his  health,  rigidly  eschew 
that  piscatory  poison.  So,  also,  will  an 
individual  with  a  bilious  habit  avoid  fat 
pork;  and  those  whose  stomachs  are  fla¬ 
tulent  will  not  inordinately  indulge  in 
vegetables.  Captain  Barclay,  whose 
knowledge  in  such  matters  was  as  exten¬ 
sive  as  that  of  most  persons,  informs  us 
that  our  health,  vigour,  and  activity 
must  depend  upon  our  diet  and  exercise.! 

A  leading  rule  in  diet,  is  never  to 
overload  the  stomach  ;  indeed,  restriction 
as  to  quantity  is  far  more  important  than 
any  rule  as  to  quality.  It  is  bad,  at  all 
times,  to  distend  the  stomach  too  much  ; 
for  it  is  a  rule  in  the  animal  economy, 
that  if  any  of  the  muscular  cavities,  as 
the  stomach,  heart,  bowels,  or  bladder, 
be  too  much  distended,  their  tone  is 
weakened,  and  their  powers  considerably 
impaired. 

*  We  frequently  hear  of  people  beimr  mus¬ 
cled ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  mis¬ 
chief  is  produced  by  some  specifically  poisonous 
quality  in  the  fish.  I  have  seen  many  cases,  but 
1  could  discover  nothing  to  confirm  this  popular 
opinion.  In  some  instances,  only  one  of  a  fa¬ 
mily  has  been  affected,  while  ail  partook  of  the 
same  muscles.  I  have  known  exactly  the  same 
symptoms  produced  by  pork ;  lobsters,  and  other 
shell-fish  ;  and  can  attribute  them  to  nothing 
inora  than  an  aggravated  state  of  indigestion. 


The  consideration  of  diet  might  be 
rendered  very  simple,  if  people  would 
but  make  it  so  ;  but  from  the  volumes 
which  have  been  recently  written  on  diet 
and  digestion,  we  might  gather  the  alarm¬ 
ing  information  that  nearly  every  thing 
we  eat  is  pernicious.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  adopt  such  a  discouraging  theory.  My 
object  is  rather  to  point  out  what  is  good, 
than  to  stigmatize  what  is  bad — to  afford 
the  patient,  if  1  can,  the  means  of  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment,  and  not  to  tell  him 
of  his  sufferings,  or  of  the  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  them. 

To  44  eat  a  little  and  often,”  is  a  rule 
frequently  followed,  because  it  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  feelings  ;  but  it  is  a 
very  bad  rule,  and  fraught  with  infinite 
mischief.  Before  the  food  is  half  di¬ 
gested,  the  irritable  nerves  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  stomach  will  produce  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  44  craving;”  but,  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that,  to  satisfy  this  44  craving,” 
by  taking  food,  is  only  to  obtain  a  tem¬ 
porary  relief,  and  not  always  even  that, 
at  the  expense  of  subsequent  suffering. 
There  can  be  no  wisdom  in  putting  more 
food  into  the  stomach  than  it  can  possibly 
digest ;  and,  as  all  regularity  is  most 
conducive  to  health,  it  is  better  that  the 
food  should  be  taken  at  stated  periods.  I 
do  not  by  any  means  interdict  the  use  of 
meat ;  on  the  contrary,  fresh  meat,  es¬ 
pecially  beef  and  mutton,  affords  great 
nutriment  in  a  small  compass.  44  Re¬ 
member,”  says  Dr.  Kitchiner,  44  that  an 
ounce  of  beef  contains  the  essence  of 
many  pounds  of  hay,  turnips,  and  other 
vegetables ;”  and,  we  should  bear  in 
mind,  also,  that  no  meat  arrives  at  per¬ 
fection  that  is  not  full-grown.  Beef  and 
mutton  are  consequently  better  than  veal 
or  lamb,  or  44  nice  young  pork.”  To 
these  such  vegetables  may  be  added,  as 
are  easy  of  digestion,  and  such  as 
usually  “agree”  with  the  individual. 
If,  however,  the  stomach  and  bowels  be 
very  irritable,  and  their  powers  much  im¬ 
paired — if  the  tongue  be  dry,  and  its 
edges  more  than  commonly  red,  vegetable 
diet  ought  to  be  considerably  restricted. 
Peas,  beans,  the  different  kinds  of  greens, 
and  all  raw  fruits,  should  be  avoided, 
and  potatoes,  properly  boiled,  with  tur¬ 
nips  and  carrots,  ought  to  constitute  the 
only  varieties.  I  have  seen  the  skins  of 
peas,  the  stringy  fibres  of  greens,  and 
the  seeds  of  raspberries  and  strawberries, 
pass  through  the  bowels  no  further  chang¬ 
ed,  than  by  their  exposure  to  maceration; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the 
irritation  which  their  progress  must  have 
produced,  as  they  passed  over  the  excited 
and  irritable  surface  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 
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COWES  REGATTA. 

A  SCENE  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

(  For  the  Mirror.) 

TnE  crowded  yachts  were  anchor'd  in  the  roads. 
To  view  the  contest  for  a  kincly  prize  ; 
Voluptuous  beauty  smil'd  on  Britain’s  lords. 

And  fashion  dazzled  with  her  thousand  dyes  ; 
And  far  away  the  rival  barks  were  seen, 

(The  ample  wind  expanding  every  sail) 

To  climb  the  billows  of  the  watery  ereen, 

As  stream’d  their  pennons  on  the  favouring 
gale: 

The  victor  vessel  gain’d  the  sovereign  boon  ; 

The  gothic  palace  and  the  gay  saloon, 

Begemm’dwith  eyes  that  pierc’d  the  hiding  veil. 
Echoed  to  music  and  its  merry  glee 
And  cannon  roll'd  its  thunder  o’er  the  sea. 

To  greet  that  vessel  for  her  gallant  sail. 

Sonnets  on  Isle  of  Wight  Scenery. 

To  those  readers  of  the  Mirror  who 
have  not  witnessed  an  Isle  of  Wight  Re¬ 
gatta,  a  description  of  that  fete  may  not 
be  uninteresting.  From  the  days  as¬ 
signed  to  the  nautical  contest,  we  will  se¬ 
lect  that  on  which  his  Majesty’s  Cup 
was  sailed  for,  on  Monday,  the  13th  of 
August,  1827,  as  the  most  copious  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  scene  ;  beginning  with 
Newport,  the  fons  et  origo  of  the  44  do¬ 
ings”  of  that  remembered  day.  Dra¬ 
matically  speaking,  the  scene  High- 
street,  the  time  44  we  may  suppose  near 
ten  o’clock,”  a.  m.  ;  all  silent  as  the 
woods  which  skirt  the  river  Medina,  so  that 
to  hazard  a  gloomy  analogy,  you  might 
presume  that  some  plague  had  swept 
away  the  population  from  the  sunny 
streets ;  the  deathlike  calm  being  only 
broken  by  the  sounds  of  sundry  sashes, 
lifted  by  the  dust-exterminating  house¬ 
maid  ;  or  the  clattering  of  the  boots  and 
spurs  of  some  lonely  ensign  issuing  from 
the  portals  of  the  Literary  Institution, 
condemned  to  lounge  away  his  hours  in 
High-street.  The  solitary  adjuncts  of 
the  deserted  promenade  may  be  comprised 
in  the  loitering  waiter  at  the  Bugle, 
amusing  himself  with  his  watch-chain, 
and  anxiously  listening  for  the  roll  of 
some  welcome  carriage — the  sullen  urchin, 
reluctantly  wending  his  way  to  school, 
whilst 

“  His  eyes 

Are  with  his  heart,  and  that  is  far  away  ;» 

amidst  the  assemblage  of  yachts  and 
boats,  and  dukes  and  lords,  and  oranges 
ar.d  gingerbread,  at  Cowes  Regatta. 

But  where  is  all  Newport  ?  Why,  on 
the  road  to  Cowes,  to  be  sure;  for  who 
dreams  of  staying  at  home  on  the  day  of 
sailing  for  the  King’s  Cup  ?  If  the 
44  courteous  reader”  will  accompany  us, 
we  will  descant  on  the  scenery  presented 
on  the  road,  as  well  as  the  numerous  ve¬ 


hicles  and  thronging  pedestrians  will  per¬ 
mit  us.  Leaving  the  town-like  extent  of  the 
Albany  Barracks,  the  prospect  on  the  left 
is  the  Medina,  graced  with  gently  gliding 
boats  and  barges,  and  skirted  by  fine 
woods.  Opposite  is  the  wood-embosomed 
village  of  Whippingham,  from  which 
peers  the  44  time-worn  tower”  of  the  little 
church.  Passing  another  romantic  ham¬ 
let  (Northwood)  the  river  approaching  its 
mighty  mother,  the  sea,  widens  into  laky 
breadth  ;  and  here  the  prospect  is  almost 
incomparable.  On  a  lofty  and  woody 
hill  stands  the  fine  modern  castellated  re¬ 
sidence  of  John  Nash,  Esq.  an  erection 
worthy  of  the  baronial  era,  lifting  its 
ponderous  turrets  in  the  gleaming  sun¬ 
shine  ;  and  on  another  elevation  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  sea,  is  the  castle  of  the  eccen¬ 
tric  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  a  venerable 
pile  of  antique  beauty.  Here  the  specta¬ 
tor,  however  critical  in  landscape  scenery, 
cannot  fail  to  be  gratified  ;  the  blended 
and  harmonizing  shades  of  wood,  rock, 
and  water  ;  the  diversities  of  architecture, 
displayed  in  castle,  cottage,  and  villa  ; 
the  far-off  heights  of  St.  George’s  and 
St.  Catherine’s  overtopping  the  valley  ; 
the  fine  harbour  of  Cowes,  filled  with  the 
sails  of  divers  countries,  and  studded 
with  anchored  yachts,  decked  in  their  dis¬ 
tinguishing  flags ;  and  around,  the  il¬ 
limitable  waters  of  the  ocean  encircling 
the  island,  form  an  interesting  coup  d'ceil 
of  scenery  which  might  almost  rival  the 
imaginary  magnificence  of  Arcadia. 

Approaching  Cowes  by  the  rural  by¬ 
road  adjoining  Northwood  Park,  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  George  Ward,  Esq.  the  ocean 
scenery  is  sublimely  beautiful.  Jn  the 
distance  is  seen  the  opposite  shores,  with 
Calshot  Castle,  hacked  by  the  New  Fo¬ 
rest,  and  one  side  of  it,  divided  by 
Southampton  Water,  and  the  woods  of 
Netley  Abbey.  Here  we  descried  the  con¬ 
tending  yachts,  ploughing  their  way  in 
the  direction  of  the  Needles;  but  as  our 
acquaintance  with  the  sailing  regulations 
of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  will  not  admit 
of  our  awarding  the  precedence  to  one  or 
the  other,  we  will  descend  from  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  Northwood,  amidst  the  din  of 
music  from  the  Club  House,  and  the  hum 
of  promenaders  on  the  beach,  and  en¬ 
sconce  ourselves  in  the  snug  parlour  of 
u  mine  host,”  Paddy  White,  whom  we 
used  to  denominate  the  Falstaff  of  the 
island.  Though  from  the  land  of  shille¬ 
laghs  and  whiskey,  Paddy  is  entirely 
devoid  of  that  gunpowder  temperament 
which  characterizes  his  country  ;  and  his 
genuine  humour,  ample  obesity,  and 
originality  of  delivery,  entitle  him  to  ho¬ 
nourable  identification  with  44  Sir  John.” 
Now,  by  the  soul  of  Momus !  who  ever 
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beheld  a  woe-begone  face  at  Paddy 
White’s  ?  Even  our  own,  remarkable 
for  44  loathed  melancholy,”  has  changed 
its  moody  contour  into  the  lineaments  of 
mirth,  while  listening  to  him.  View  him 
holding  forth  to  his  auditors  between  the 
intervening  whiffs  of  his  soothing  pipe, 
and  you  see  written  in  wreaths  of  hu¬ 
mour  on  his  jolly  countenance,  the  spirit 
of  Falstaff’s  interrogatory,  44  What, 
shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  at  mine  inn  ?” 
The  most  serious  moods  he  evinces  are, 
when  after  detailing  the  local  chronology 
of  Cowes,  and  relating  the  obituary  of 
44  the  bar,”  consisting  of  the  deaths  of 
dram,  drinking  landladies,  and  dropsical 
landlords,  he  pathetically  relaxes  the  ro¬ 
tundity  of  his  cheeks,  and  exclaims, 
44  Poor  Tom  !  he  was  a  good  unP  But 
we  must  to  the  beach,  and  glance  at  the 
motley  concourse  assembled  to  behold  the 
nautical  contest. 

Was  there  ever  a  happier  scene  than 
Cowes  presented  on  that  day  ?  But  to 
begin  with  the  splendid  patrons  of  the 
festival,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
elegant  Club  House,  built  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  George  Ward,  Esq.  Before  i\ 
are  arranged  the  numerous  and  efficient 
band  of  the  Irish  Fusileers,  and  behind 
them,  standing  in  graceful  groups,  are 
many  of  the  illustrious  members  of  the 
club.  That  elderly  personage,  arrayed 
in  ship  habiliments,  is  the  noble  Com¬ 
modore,  Lord  Yarborough ;  he  is  in 
conversation  with  the  blithe  and  musta¬ 
chioed  Earl  of  Belfast.  To  the  right  of 
them  is  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  in 
marine  metamorphose ;  his  face  bespeak¬ 
ing  the  polished  noble,  whilst  his  dress 
betokens  the  gallant  sea  captain.  There 
is  the  fine  portly  figure  of  Lord  Gran¬ 
tham,  bowing  to  George  Ward,  Esq.  ; 
who,  in  quakerlike  coat  and  homely 
gaiters,  with  an  umbrella  beneath  his 
arm,  presents  a  fine  picture  of  a  specu¬ 
lator  44  on  ’Change.”  To  the  left  is  Ri¬ 
chard  Stephens,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Yacht  Club,  and  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies.  He  is  engaged  in  the  envi¬ 
able  task  of  introducing  a  party  of  ladies 
to  view  the  richly-adorned  cups  ;  and  the 
smile  of  gallantry  which  plays  upon  his 
countenance  belies  the  versatility  of  his 
talent,  which  can  blow  a  storm  on  the 
officers  of  a  Custom  House  cutter  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  blusterings  of  old 
Boreas.  That  beautiful  Gothic  villa  ad¬ 
joining  the  Club  House,  late  the  residence 
of  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  is  occupied 
by  the  ladies  of  some  of  the  noble  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club,  forming  as  elegant  and 
fashionable  a  circle  as  any  ball-room  in 
the  metropolis  would  be  proud  to  boast 
of.  But  it  is  time  to  speak  of  the  crowd 


on  the  beach — lords  and  ladies — peers 
and  plebeians — civilians  and  soldiers — - 
swells  and  sailors — respectable  tradesmen 
and  men  of  no  trade — coaches  and  car¬ 
riages,  and  44  last,  not  least,”  the  Bards 
of  the  Regatta — 

*■  Eternal  blessings  be  upon  their  heads! 

I  he  poets — ” 

singing  the  deeds  of  the  contested  day  in 
strains  neither  Doric  nor  Sapphic,  but  in 
such  rhythm  and  measure  as  Aristotle  has 
overlooked  in  the  compilation  of  his 
Poetic  Rules ;  and  to  such  music  as 
might  raise  the  shade  of  Handel  from  its 
4*  cerements.”  Surely  the  Earl  of  Bel¬ 
fast  must  feel  himself  highly  flattered  by 
the  vocal  compliment — 

And  as  for  the  Earl  of  Belfast,  he’s  a  nobleman 
outright, 

They  all  say  this,  both  high  and  low,  all  through 
the  Iley  Wight." 

Reverting  to  the  aquatic  scenery,  the 
most  prominent  object  amidst  the  44  my¬ 
riad  convoy,”  is  the  Commodore’s  fine 
ship,  the  Falcon ,  351  tons,  lying  out  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  sea.  Contrasting  her 
proportions  with  the  numerous  yachts 
around  her,  we  might  compare  her  com¬ 
manding  appearance  to  that  of  some 
mountain  giant,  seated  on  a  precipice,  and 
watching  the  trial  for  mastery  amongst  a 
crowd  of  pigmies  below.  Her  state  cabin 
has  been  decorated  in  a  style  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  for  a  ball  in  the  evening,  at  which 
200  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present.  But  all  eyes  are 
anxiously  turned  to  the  race.  44  Huzza 
for  the  Arrow, ”  is  the  acclamation  from 
the  crowd  ;  and  certain  enough  the  swift 
Arrow,  of  35  tons,  Joseph  Weld,  Esq., 
has  left  her  opponents,  even  the  favourite 
Miranda  spreads  all  sail  in  vain — the 
Arrow  flies  too  swiftly,  outstripping  the 
There^e,  112  tons;  the  Menai ,  163 
tons  ;  the  Swallow,  124  tons  ;  the  Scor¬ 
pion,  110  tons;  the  Pearl,  113  tons; 
the  Dolphin,  58  tons  ;  and  the  Harriet , 
112  tons.  Now  she  nears  the  starting 
vessel,  gliding  swiftly  round  it — the  can¬ 
nons  on  the  battlements  of  Cowes  Castle 
proclaim  the  victory — the  music  breaks 
forth  44  with  its  voluptuous  swell,” 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  multitude, — 
and  his  Majesty’s  Cup  is  awarded  to  the 
Arrow. 

The  assemblage  dispersing,  we  will 
adjourn  to  Paddy  White’s,  and  refresh 
ourselves  with  a  cup  of  his  Bohea,  ren¬ 
dered  more  agreeable  by  the  company’s 
critiques  on  the  sailing  match.  At  this 
moment  Cowes  contains  half  the  world ; 
and  every  villa,  and  assembly-room,  and 
tavern,  and  pot-house,  from  the  superb 
club-house,  with  its  metamorphosed  lords, 
to  the  Sun  tap,  with  its  boisterous  barge- 
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meu,  .ire  as  happy  as  mortals  can  be. 
Just  before  our  departure  for  Newport, 
we  will  to  the  harbour,  and  take  a  fare¬ 
well  peep  of  the  “  finish”  of  Cowes’  Re¬ 
gatta.  Though  unwelcome  night  has 
prematurely  interrupted  the  enjoyments 
of  the  multitude,  it  engenders  a  social 
pleasure  to  behold  the  numerous  lights, 
forming  almost  a  concentrated  blaze — to 
hear  the  expiring  cadence  of  the  jovial 
song,  excited  by  the  second  bottle — and 
to  join  in  the  bustle  of  the  beach,  where 
the  company  ot  the  Falcon  are  embark- 
ing.  Rut  good  bye  to  Cowes — we  are 
already  on  the  road  to  Newport ;  and  the 
lateness  ot  the  hour  may  be  conceived  by 
the  inmates  of  the  rural  inn,  the  Flower 
Pot,  drawing  the  white  curtains  of  each 
bed-room  window.  Reader,  a  word  at 
parting.  Art  thou  tired  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  monotony  of  the  city,  and  wearied 
with  its  eternal  aspect  of  brick  ?  Has 
the  efflorescence  of  thy  youth  been 
sicklied  o’er  ”  by  the  wasting  turmoil 
of  the  town  ? — leave  its  precincts  for  one 
month  of  the  fervid  summer,  and  forget 
thy  cares  and  toils  in  the  embowered  Isle 
of  Wight.  Let  thy  taste  be  ever  so  fas¬ 
tidious,  there  it  may  be  gratified.  If 
thou  art  in  love  with  sentimental  ease  and 
elegance,  take  up  thy  residence  amongst 
the  library-visiting  fashionables  at  Ryde 
— if  thou  hast  a  taste  for  the  terrific  and 
sublime,  thou  canst  meditate  amidst  the 
solemn  and  sea-worn  cliffs  of  Chale,  and 
regale  thine  ears  with  the  watery  thunders 
of  the  Rlack  Gang  Chine — if  any  vene¬ 
ration  for  antiquity  lights  up  thy  feelings, 
enjoy  thy  dream  beneath  the  Saxon  bat¬ 
tlements  of  Cansbrooke,  and  poetize 
amidst  the  “sinking  relics”  of  Quam 
Abbey-— if  geology  is  thy  passion,  visit 
the  “  wild  and  wondrous  ”  rocks  of  Fresh¬ 
water,  where  thou  canst  feast  thine  eyes 
with  relics  of  the  antediluvian  world,  and 
enrich  thy  collection  with  shells  of  every 
hue — if  thou  longest  to  dissolve  thy  heart 
in  pastoral  tears,  d  la  Keatcs ,  adjourn  to 
Arreton,  the  sweetly  secluded  scene  of 
the  “  Dairyman’s  Daughter;”  where 
thou  mayest  “  with  flowers  commune  ;” 
or  if  thou  hast  the  prevailing  character¬ 
istics  of  a  cheerful  citizen,  take  up  thy 
abode  amongst  the  life-cherishing  bon- 
vivants  of  Newport— but,  above  all, 
forego  not  the  pleasures  of  a  Cowes  Re¬ 
gatta  !  *  *  H. 
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ELEPHANT  HUNT. 

A  medical  officer,  in  a  recent  letter 
from  Iiambantotti  says,  1  have  just  re¬ 


turned  from  beholding  a  sight,  which, 
even  in  this  country,  is  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  viz.  an  elephant  hunt,  conducted 
under  the  orders  of  government.  A  mi¬ 
nute  description  (though  well  worth  pe¬ 
rusal)  would  be  far  too  long  for  a  letter  ; 
I  shall  therefore  only  t*ive  you  what  is 
usually  called  a  faint  idea. 

Imagine  2.000  or  3,000  men  surround¬ 
ing  a  tract  of  country  six  or  eight  miles 
in  circumference,  each  one  armed  with 
different  combustibles  and  moving  fires  ; 
in  the  midst  suppose  300  elephants,  be¬ 
ing  driven  towards  the  centre  by  the  gra¬ 
dual  and  regular  approach  of  these  fires, 
till  at  last  they  are  confined  within  a 
circle  of  about  two  miles  ;  they  are  then 
driven  by  the  same  means  into  a  space 
made  by  the  erection  of  immense  logs  of 
ebony  and  other  strong  wood,  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  cane,  and  of  the  shape  (in  mi¬ 
niature)  of  the  longitudinal  section  of  a 
funnel,  towards  which  they  rush  with  the 
greatest  fury,  amidst  the  most  horrid 
yells  on  the  approach  of  fire,  of  which 
they  stand  in  the  greatest  dread.  When 
enclosed  they  become  outrageous,  and 
charge  on  all  sides  with  great  fury,  but 
without  any  effect  on  the  strong  barri- 
cado  ;  they  at  last  gain  the  narrow  path 
of  the  enclosure,  the  extreme  end  of 
which  is  just  large  enough  to  admit  one 
elephant,  which  is  immediately  prevented 
breaking  out  by  strong  bars  laid  across. 
To  express  their  passion,  their  despera¬ 
tion,  when  thus  confined,  is  impossible  ; 
and  still  more  so,  to  imagine  the  facility 
and  admirable  contrivance  by  which  they 
are  removed  and  tamed.  Thus  it  is  : — 
A  tame  elephant  is  placed  on  each  side, 
to  whom  the  wild  one  is  fastened  by 
ropes  ;  he  is  then  allowed  to  pass  out, 
and  immediately  on  his  making  the  least 
resistance,  the  tame  ones  give  him  a  most 
tremendous  squeeze  between  their  sides, 
and  beat  him  with  their  trunks  until  he 
submits  ;  they  then  lead  him  to  a  place 
ready  prepared,  to  which  he  is  strongly 
fastened,  and  return  to  perform  the  same 
civility  to  the  next  one. 

In  this  way  seventy  wild  elephants 
were  captured  for  the  purpose  of  govern¬ 
ment  labour.  The  tame  elephants  daily 
take  each  wild  one  singly  to  water  and  to 
feed,  until  they  become  quite  tame  and 
docile.  The  remaining  elephants  were 
shot  by  the  people. 

I  took  possession  of  a  young  one,  and 
have  got  him  now  tied  up  near  my  door  ; 
he  is  quite  reconciled,  and  eats  with  the 
greatest  confidence  out  of  my  hand  ;  he 
is,  however,  too  expensive  to  keep  long, 
and  I  fear  I  must  eventually  shoot  him. 
Some  idea  of  the  expense  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  when  I  tell  you  that  in  one  article 
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alone,  milk,  hi s  allowance  is  two  gallons 
per  day. 

I  was  at  this  scene  with  thirty  other 
officers  and  their  ladies,  and  we  remained 

in  temporary  huts  for  nearly  ten  days. _ 

Asiatic  Journal. 


BRAZILIAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  General  Miller , 
Second  Edition. 

In  Brazil  the  slave  trade  is  seen  in  some 
of  its  most  revolting  aspects  ;  for  there 
the  general  treatment  of  negro  slaves  is 
barbarous  in  the  extreme.  About  thirty 
thousand  are  annually  imported  into  Rio 
Janeiro  alone,  and  perhaps  an  equal 
number  in  the  other  ports  of  the  empire. 
One  of  the  many  abhorrent  circum¬ 
stances  attending  this  nefarious  traffic  is, 
that,  upon  a  vessel’s  arriving  near  the 
port,  such  slaves,  as  appear  to  be  in  an 
irrecoverable  state  of  disease,  are  fre¬ 
quently  thrown  into  the  sea  !  This  is 
done  merely  to  evade  the  payment  of  the 
custom-house  duty,  which  is  levied  upon 
every  slave  brought  into  port.  Instances 
have  occurred  of  their  being  picked  up 
alive  by  coasting  vessels  ! 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  slave  ships,  with 
full  cargoes,  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  du¬ 
ring  the  six  weeks  that  Miller  remained 
there.  One  morning  that  he  happened  to 
breakfast  on  board  a  Brazilian  frigate, 
the  commander,  Captain  Sheppard,  kindly 
lent  him  a  boat  to  visit  a  slaver  of  320 
tons,  which  had  come  into  port  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night.  The  master,  supposing 
him  to  be  in  the  imperial  service,  was 
extremely  attentive,  and  very  readily  an¬ 
swered  every  inquiry.  He  said  the  home- 
ward-bound  passage  had  been  tolerably 
fortunate,  only  seventy-two  deaths  hav¬ 
ing  occurred  in  the  cargo ;  and  that,  al¬ 
though  thirty  of  the  sick  were  then  in  an 
unsaleable  plight,  the  owners  might  cal¬ 
culate  upon  sending  into  the  market  four 
hundred  sound  and  well-grown  Africans ; 
a  number  that  would  yield  a  handsome 
profit. 

After  some  further  conversation,  Mil¬ 
ler  requested  permission  to  see  the  ’tween 
decks,  upon  which  the  master  accompa¬ 
nied  him  below,  and  pointed  out  the 
manner  of  securing  his  cargo,  which  was 
by  shackling  each  negro  by  one  leg  to  an 
iron  bar  running  a  midships  from  stem  to 
stern,  so  as  to  form  a  double  row,  lying 
feet  to  feet.  The  air  was  so  oppressively 
nauseating,  that  Miller  could  not  remain 
below  for  more  than  two  minutes.  There 
was  hardly  a  slave  in  the  whole  number 
who  was  free  from  festering  sores,  pro¬ 
duced  by  constant  friction  from  lying  on 
the  hard  and  unwashed  decks.  Some  of 


them  were  bruised  so  dreadfully,  that  It 
was  wonderful  that  they  continued  to 
exist.  Their  emaciated  appearance  might 
have  led  to  the  supposition  that  they  had 
been  nearly  starved  during  the  passage, 
did  not  the  varied  miseries  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  sufficiently  account  for 
their  fleshless  forms.  A  great  number  of 
them  were  now  upon  deck,  and  clad  in 
long  woollen  shirts,  in  order  to  be  sent  to 
the  warehouses  on  shore.  Miller,  hear¬ 
tily  sick  of  this  disgusting  scene,  took 
leave  of  the  master ;  but,  unable  to  con¬ 
trol  the  indignation  he  felt,  he  inveighed 
with  great  bitterness  against  all  wretches 
concerned  in  so  iniquitous  a  traffic,  letting 
him  know  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
not  in  the  service  of  the  emperor.  The 
master,  though  at  first  taken  aback  .by 
the  violence  of  the  general’s  invectives, 
soon  recovered  himself,  and  retorted  in 
the  most  insolent  terms  of  defiance, 
abusing  the  English  for  meddling  in  what 
he  styled  the  legitimate  commerce  of 
Brazil.  The  state  of  the  vessel  was  such 
as  cannot  be  described,  and  the  fetid 
effluvia,  arising  from  it,  offended  the 
senses  on  approaching  her  within  fifty 
yards.  Although  Miller  took  a  warm 
bath  immediately  upon  getting  on  shore, 
the  stench  of  the  slave  ship  haunted  his 
nostrils  for  many  days. 

There  is  a  long  narrow  street  in  Rio 
Janeiro  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
negro  stores.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  slave- 
bazaar.  The  fronts  of  the  shops  are 
open,  and  the  objects  for  sale  are  seated 
on  benches,  where,  strange  to  say,  they^ 
often  pass  their  time  in  singing.  People 
wishing  to  become  purchasers  lounge  up 
and  down  until  they  see  a  subject  likely 
to  suit  their  purpose.  Miller  one  day 
put  on  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  and 
walked  into  several  of  the  stores,  as  if 
with  a  view  of  making  a  purchase.  The 
slave  venders  came  forward  with  eager¬ 
ness  to  show  off  their  stock,  making  their 
bipeds  move  about  in  every  way  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  display  their  good  points,  and 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  a  jockey 
does  in  showing  off  a  horse.  Those  who 
appeared  to  be  drowsy  were  made  to  bite 
a  piece  of  ginger,  or  take  a  pinch  .of 
snuff.  If  these  excitements  did  not 
prove  sufficient  to  give  them  an  air  of 
briskness,  they  were  wakened  up  by  a 
pull  of  the  ear,  or  a  slap  on  the  face, 
which  made  them  look  about  them. 
Miller  was  so  inquisitive,  and  his  obser¬ 
vations  were  so  unlike  those  of  a  bond 
fide  purchaser,  that  the  dealers  soon  began 
to  suspect  he  did  not  intend  to  be  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  One  of  them  being  in  conse¬ 
quence  rather  pert  in  his  replies,  Miller 
once  more  allowed  his  indignation  to  get 
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the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  he  abused 
the  fellow  in  terms  more  violent,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  than  those  he  had  addressed  to  the 
master  of  the  slave  ship.  He  had  some 
difficulty  to  avoid  getting  into  a  very  se¬ 
rious  squabble,  as  many  of  the  other 
dealers  came  out  and  joined  in  the  yell 
now  raised  against  him.  As  he  passed 
along  the  street,  it  was  like  running  the 
gauntlet  ;  for  he  was  saluted  by  vitupe- 
lations  on  all  sides,  and  it  was  perhaps 
only  by  preserving  a  menacing  attitude 
in  his  retreat  that  he  prevented  something 
more  than  a  mere  war  of  words.  They 
dwelt  with  marked  emphasis  on  the  offi¬ 
cious  English,  who,  instead  of  attending 
to  their  own  affaiis,  would  not,  they  said, 
allow  other  people  to  gain  an  honest  live¬ 
lihood. 


0ltr  Cf)artng  Cross. 


This  is  one  of  the  celebrated  memorials 
of  the  affection  of  Edward  I.  for  his  be¬ 
loved  Elinor,  being  the  cross  erected  on 
the  last  spot  on  which  the  body  rested  in 
the  way  to  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
place  of  sepulture.  This  and  all  the 
other  crosses  were  built  after  the  designs 
of  Cavilini ;  and  all  of  them  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  zeal  of  the  Reformers. 

Our  illustration  is  from  an  engraving 
copied  from  a  print  found  in  a  mutilated 
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genealogy  published  in  1602,  relative  to 
the  Stuart  family,  in  which  were  portraits 
of  James  I.  and  family,  and  a  print  of 
Old  St.  Paul’s.  Pennant,  speaking  of 
Old  Charing  Cross,  says  from  a  draw¬ 
ing  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Combe, 
it  was  octagonal,  and  in  the  upper  stage 
had  eight  figures  ;  but  the  Gothic  parts 
were  not  rich.”  The  above  prinCdiffers 
from  this  drawing,  yet  it  was  evidently 
intended  to  represent  the  same  subject, 
“  Charing  Cross  ”  being  engraved  at  the 
bottom. 

The  site  of  the  cross  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  Charles  I. 
in  which  the  figure  and  symmetry  of  the 
horse  are  beautifully  displayed.  Indeed, 
it  is  said  to  be  the  most  finished  piece  of 
workmanship  of  the  kind  ever  produced  : 
that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  the  two  horses 
on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  or  Quirino  at 
Rome  not  excepted. 


jgSotes  of  a  leaner. 

ODD  MISTAKE. 

Judge  Hall  says,  “  I  once  travelled 
through  Illinois  when  the  waters  were 
high  ;  and  when  I  was  told  that  Little 
Mary  would  stop  me,  and  that  to  get  by 
Big  Mary  was  impossible,  I  supposed 
them  to  be  attractive  damsels,  who,  like 
beauteous  Circe  of  old,  amused  them¬ 
selves  with  playing  tricks  upon  travel¬ 
lers.  But,  lo !  instead  of  blushing, 
blooming,  and  melodious  maids,  I  found 
torrents  cold  as  ice,  and  boisterous  as 
furies.  Mary  is  too  sweet  a  name  to  be 
thus  profaned. 


FIGHT  IN  A  CHURCH. 

Among  the  ecclesiastical  anecdotes  of 
the  age  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  still  current  at  Bishop’s  Middleham, 
concerning  their  intrusive  vicar,  John 
Brabant.  He  was  a  soldier  in  Cromwell’s 
army  ;  but  preferring  the  drum  ecclesias¬ 
tic  to  the  drum  military,  he  came  with  a 
file  of  troops  to  Middleham,  to  eject  the 
old  vicar.  The  parishioners  made  a  good 
fight  on  the  occasion,  and  succeeded  in 
winning  the  pulpit,  which  was  the  key  of 
the  position,  for  their  proper  minister; 
but  Brabant  made  a  soldierly  retreat  iato 
the  chancel,  mounted  the  altar,  and  there 
preached,  standing,  with  a  brace  of  horse- 
pistols  at  his  side.  Right,  however,  had 
little  chance  when  Might  ruled  ;  and  the 
old  vicar,  who  had  held  the  living  forty 
years,  was  ejected. 
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SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN  REFUGEES. 

A  PRETTY  little  “Garland  of  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Poems”  has  just  been  published 
by  one  of  our  occasional  correspondents,* 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
Refugees.  These  poems  are  gracefully 
written,  independent  of  the  interest  they 
ought  to  awaken  from  the  profits  of  the 
sale  being  appropriated  to  a  benevolent 
purpose.  We  subjoin  an  extract _ 

THE  FIELD  OF  BANNOCKBURN. 

A  FEAKFCfj  form  from  Stirling’s  tower 
Was  dimly  seen  to  bend  ; 

He  look’d  as  though,  ’mid  fate’s  far  hour, 
Some  mighty  woe  he  kenn’d. 

White  was  his  hair,  and  thin  with  age. 

One  hand  was  raised  on  high, 

The  other  ope’d  the  mystic  page 
Of  human  destiny. 

And  oft,  ere  shone  the  moon-3  pale  ray,  . 

His  eyes  were  seen  to  turn 
Where,  in  the  gloomy  distance,  lay 
The  plain  of  Bannockburn. 

And  fair  uprose  the  queen  of  night. 

Shining  o’ermount  and  main  ; 

Ben  Lomond  own’d  her  silvery  light. 

Forth  sparkled  bright  agaitf 
Fair,  too,  o’er  royal  Scoone  she  shone. 

For  there  the  Bruce  had  kneel’d, 

And,  half  forgetful,  look’d  she  down 
On  Falkirk’s  fatal  fiem. 

For  ere  to-morrow’s  sun  shall  set. 

Stern  Edward’s  self  shall  learn 
A  lesson  pride  may  ne’er  forget, 

Where  murmurs  Bannockburn. 

A  voice  is  heard  from  Stirling’s  tower, 

’Tis  of  that  aged  seer, 

The  lover  leaves  his  lady’s  bower, 

Yet  chides  her  timid  tear. 

The  infant  wakes  ’mid  wild  alarms. 

Prayers  ai’e  in  vain  outpour’d  ; 

The  bridegroom  quits  his  bride’s  fond  charms 
And  half  unsheaths  his  sword, 
let  Who  may  fate’s  dark  power  withstand. 

Or  who  its  mandate  spurn  ? 

And  still  the  seer  uplifts  his  hand 
A  nd  points  to  Bannockburn 

“  There  waves  a  standard  o’er  the  brae. 

There  gleams  a  highland  sword  ; 

Is  not  yon  form  the  Stewart,  say  — 

Yon,  Scotland’s  Martial  Lord? 

Douglas,  with  Arran’s  stranger  chief. 

And  Moray’s  earl,  are  there  ; 

YA  Li  1st  drops  of  blood,  for  tears  of  grief 
1  he  coming  strife  declare. 

Oh  !  red  tli’  autumnal  heath-bells  blow 
Within  thy  vale.  Stratbearne: 

But  redder  far,  erelong,  shall  glow 
The  flowers  of  Bannockburn ! 

"  Alas  !  for  Edward’s  warrior  pride. 

For  England’s  warrior  fame ; 

Alas  !  that  e’er  from  Thames'’  fair  side 
Her  gallant  lances  came.1 

Lo  '  where  De  Bohun  smiles  in  scorn, _ 

The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  is  near  I 
Hash  earl,  no  more  thy  hunter  horn 
Shall  Malvern's  blue*  hills  hear.! 

Back,  Argentine,  and  thou,  De  Clare, 

To  Severn’s  banks  return 
Health  smiles  in  rural  beauty  there,— 

Death  lours  o’er  Bannockburn ! 

“  F>e  Valence,  dream  no  more 

Ot  Mothven’s  victor  .fight— 

Thy  bark  is  on  a  stormier  shore. 

Mo. star  is  thine  to-night. 

Flow^s, »V  &cH'  Brondre,b»  au<hor  of  “  Field 


And  thou,  De  Burgh,  from  Erin's  islff. 
Whom  Eth  O'Connor  leads, 

Love’s  tear  shall  soon  usurp  his  smile 
In  Ulster’s  emerald  meads. 

But  oh  !  what  tears  will  Cambria  shed. 

When  she  the  tale  shall  lea^n— 

For  Forth’s  full  tide  shall  flow  blood  red. 
Ere  long,  from  Bannockburn! 

“  But  not  alone  shall  Southron  vale 
Lament  that  day  of  woe — 

Grief  "s  sigh  shall  soothe  each  ruder  gale 
Where  Scotia’s  waters  flow. 

From  Corra  Linn,  where  roars  the  Clyde, 
To  Dornoch's  ocean  bay — 

From  Tweed,  that  rolls  a  neutral  tide, 

To  lonely  Colinsay  : — 

But  see,  the  stars  wax  faint  and  few, 
Death’s  frown  is  dark  and  stern— 

But  darker  soon  shall  rise  to  view 
Yon  field  of  Bannockburn  !» 


RIVER  MELODIES. 

Between  Pittsburgh  and  Shawnee- 
town,  whilst  “  gliding  merrily  down  the 
Ohio  ”  in  a  keel-boat ,  “  navigated  by 
eight  or  ten  of  those  half-horse  and  half¬ 
alligator  gentry  commonly  called  Ohio 
boatmen,”  Judge  Hall  was  lulled  to  sweet 
sleep,  as  the  rowers  were  “  tugging  at 
the  oar,”  timing  their  strokes  to  the  ca¬ 
dence  : — 

“  Some  rows  up,  but  we  rows  down. 

All  the  way  to  Shawnee  town  : 

Pull  away — pull  away.” 


REAL  DISCONTENT. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Ro¬ 
bert  de  Insula,  or  Halieland,  a  man  of 
low  birth,  and  one  of  the  bishops  of  Dur¬ 
ham  Having  given  his  mother  an  esta¬ 
blishment  suitable  to  his  own  rank,  and 
asking  her  once,  when  he  went  to  see  her, 
how  she  fared,  she  answered,  “  Never 
worse  j” — “  What  troubles  thee?”  said 
the  bishop ;  “  hast  thou  not  men  and 
women  enough  to  attend  thee  ?” — “  Yea,” 
quoth  the  old  woman,  “  and  more  than 
enough  !  I  say  to  one — go,  and  he  runs  ; 
to  another— come  hither,  fellow  !  and  the 

varlet  falls  down  on  his  knees  ; _ and,  in 

short,  all  things  go  on  so  abominably 
smooth,  that  my  heart  is  bursting  for 
something  to  spite  me,  and  pick  a  quar¬ 
rel  withal !”  The  ducking-stool  may 
have  been  a  very  needful  piece  of  public 
furniture  in  those  days,  when  it  was 
deemed  one  characteristic  of  a  notable 
housewife  to  be  a  good  scold,  and  when 
women  of  a  certain  description  sought,  in 
the  use  of  vituperation,  that  sort  of  ex¬ 
citement  which  they  now  obtain  from  a 
bottle  and  a  glass. 

The  magnificent  bishop  of  Durham, 
Antony  Beke,  once  gave  forty  shil¬ 
lings  for  as  many  fresh  herrings;  and 
hearing  some  one  say,  “  This  cloth  is  so 
dear  that  even  bishop  Antony  would  not 
venture  to  pay  for  it,”  immediately  or- 
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tiered  it  to  be  brought  and  cut  up  into 
horse-cloths. 


SOLIMAN  “  THE  GREAT.” 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  magnificence 
with  which  this  historical  butcher  treated 
his  fellow-creatures :  — 

Among  the  many  distinctions  of  Soli- 
man’s  reign  must  be  noticed  the  increased 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  European  na¬ 
tions.  Three  years  after  the  capture  of 
Rhodes,  appeared  the  first  French  am¬ 
bassador  at  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  robe  of  honour,  a  present  of  two 
hundred  ducats,  and,  what  was  more  to 
his  purpose,  a  promise  of  a  campaign  in 
Hungary,  which  should  engage  on  that 
side  the  arms  of  Charles  and  his  brother, 
Ferdinand.  Soliman  kept  his  promise. 
At  the  head  of  100,000  men  and  300 
pieces  of  artillery,  he  commenced  this 
memorable  campaign.  On  the  fatal  field 
of  Mohacs  the  fate  of  Hungary  was  de¬ 
cided  in  an  unequal  fight.  King  Lewis, 
as  he  fled  from  the  Turkish  sabres,  was 
drowned  in  a  morass.  The  next  day  the 
sultan  received  in  state  the  compliments 
of  his  officers.  The  heads  of  2,000  of 
the  slain,  including  those  of  seven  bi¬ 
shops  and  many  of  the  nobility,  were 
piled  up  as  a  trophy  before  his  tent. 
Seven  days  after  the  battle,  a  tumultuous 
cry  arose  in  the  camp  to  massacre  the 
prisoners  and  peasants — and  in  conse¬ 
quence  4.000  men  were  put  to  the  sword. 
The  keys  of  Buda  were  sent  to  the  con¬ 
queror,  who  celebrated  the  Feast  of 
Bairam  in  the  castle  of  the  Hungarian 
kings.  F’ourteen  days  afterwards  he  be¬ 
gan  to  retire — bloodshed  and  devastation 
marking  the  course  of  his  army.  To 
Moroth,  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of 
Gran,  many  thousands  of  the  people 
had  retired  with  their  property,  relying 
on  the  strength  of  the  castle  ;  the  Turk¬ 
ish  artillery,  however,  soon  levelled  it, 
and  the  wretched  fugitives  were  indis- 
crimiqately  butchered.  No  less  than 
‘25,000  fell  here  ;  and  the  whole  number 
of  the  Hungarians  destroyed  in  the  bar¬ 
barous  warfare  of  this  single  campaign 
amounted  to  at  least  200,000  souls. — 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 


LONG  SNOW. 

In  1014,  there  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
and  longest  snows  which  has  ever  been 
remembered  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  Parochial  Register,  of  Wotton  Gil¬ 
bert,  states  that  it  began  on  the  5th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  and  continued  to  snow  more  or 
less  every  day,  (the  heaviest  fall  being  on 
the  22nd  of  February.)  till  the  12th  of 
March,—  to  the  great  loss  of  cattle,  and 
of  human  life  as  well. 


A  GOOD  BISHOP. 

The  great  and  good  bishop  Morton  was 
preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Long  Mars- 
ton,  near  York,  four  years  before  what  is 
called  the  great  plague  began  in  that  city, 
HJ02.  During  this  visitation,  44  he  car¬ 
ried  himself  with  so  much  heroical  cha¬ 
rity,”  says  his  biographer,  44  as  will 
make  the  reader  wrnnder  to  hear  it.”  For 
the  poorer  sort  being  removed  to  the  pest- 
house,  he  made  it  his  frequent  exercise  to 
visit  them  with  food,  botn  for  their  bodies 
and  souls.  His  chief  errand  was  to  in¬ 
struct  and  comfort  them,  and  pray  for 
them  and  with  them ;  and,  to  make  his 
coming  the  more  acceptable,  he  carried 
usually  a  sack  of  provision  with  him  for 
those  that  wanted  it.  And  because  he 
would  have  no  man  to  run  any  hazard 
thereby  but  himself,  he  seldom  suffered 
any  of  his  servants  to  come  near  him,  but 
saddled  and  unsaddled  his  own  horse,  and 
had  a  private  door  made  on  purpose  into 
his  house  and  chamber.’’  It  was  proba¬ 
bly  during  this  plague  that  the  village  of 
Simonside  (in  the  chapelry  of  South 
Shields)  was,  according  to  tradition,  so 
entirely  depopulated,  that  the  nearest 
townships  divided  the  deserted  lands. 
There  is  another  tradition  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice,  that  when  the  plague  raged  with 
great  violence  at  Shields,  the  persons  who 
were  employed  about  the  salt  works  en¬ 
tirely  escaped  the  infection. 

When  the  London  mob  was  excited,  by 
the  movers  of  rebellion,  against  the  bi¬ 
shop,  this  excellent  prelate,  on  his  way  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  was  almost  torn  to 
pieces.  u  Pull  him  out  of  his  coach  !” 
cried  some  ;  others,  44  nay  he  is  a  good 
man others,  44  but  for  all  that  he  is  a 
bishop  !” — 44  I  have  often,”  says  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  44  heard  him  say,  he  believed  he 
should  not  have  escaped  alive  if  a  lead¬ 
ing  man  among  that  rabble  had  not  cried 
out,  44  Let  him  go  and  hang  himself,” 
which  he  was  wont  to  compare  to  the 
words  of  the  angel  uttered  by  Balaam’s 
ass.  At  that  time  he  was  seventy-six 
years  of  age,  and,  on  that  account,  when 
the  protesting  prelates  were,  for  this  act  of 
duty,  committed  to  the  Tower,  he  was 
remitted  to  the  custody  of  the  usher ; 
and  then,  so  little  had  he  regarded  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,  that  he  had 
scarcely  wherewith  to  defray  the  fees 
and  charges  of  his  confinement. 


AMERICAN  COMFORTS. 

Pittsburgh  is  full  of  coal  and  smoke ; 
in  New  Orleans  the  people  play  cards  on 
.Sunday;  living  is  dear  at  Washington 
city,  and  codfish  cheap  at  Boston  ;  and 
Irishmen  are  plenty  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
pretty  girls  in  Rhode  Island. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE 

^Journals* 

[We  need  not  illustrate  the  force,  or 
point  the  moral  of  the  following  sketch 
from  the  last  number  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine .  The  parents  of  the  writer 
were  of  “  a  serious  cast,”  and  attached  to 
evangelical  tenets,  which  he  soon  imbib¬ 
ed,  together  with  an  occasional  tendency 
to  gloom  and  nervous  irritability.] 

About  the  year  1790,  at  the  Assizes 
for  the  county  of  which  the  town  of 

C - r  is  the  county  town,  was  tried  and 

convicted  a  wretch  guilty  of  one  of  the 
most  horrible  murders  upon  record.  He 
was  a  young  man,  probably  (for  he  knew 
not  his  own  years)  of  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  One  of  those  wandering 
and  unsettled  creatures,  who  seem  to  be 
driven  from  place  to  place,  they  know  not 
why.  Without  home  ;  without  name  ; 
without  companion  ;  without  sympathy  ; 
without  sense.  Hearthless,  friendless,  idea¬ 
less,  almost  soulless  !  and  so  ignorant,  as 
not  even  to  seem  to  know  whether  he  had 
ever  heard  of  a  Redeemer,  or  seen  his 
written  word.  It  was  on  a  stormy  Christ¬ 
mas  eve,  when  he  begged  shelter  in  the 
hut  of  an  old  man,  whose  office  it  was  to 
regulate  the  transit  of  conveyances  upon 
the  road  of  a  great  mining  establishment 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  old  man  had 
received  him,  and  shared  with  him  his 
humble  cheer  and  his  humble  bed  ;  for 
on  that  night  the  wind  blew  and  the  sleet 
drove,  after  a  manner  that  would  have 
made  it  a  crime  to  have  turned  a  stranger 
dog  to  the  door.  The  next  day  the  poor 

old  creature  was  found  dead  in  his  hut _ 

his  brains  beaten  out  with  an  old  iron 
implement  which  he  used — and  his  little 
furniture  rifled,  and  in  confusion.  The 
wretch  had  murdered  him  for  the  suppos¬ 
ed  hoard  of  a  few  shillings.  The  snow, 
from  which  he  afforded  his  murderer  shel¬ 
ter,  had  drifted  in  at  the  door,  which  the 
miscreant,  when  he  fled,  had  left  open, 
and  was  frozen  red  with  the  blood  of  his 
victim.  But  it  betrayed  a  footstep  hard 
frozen  in  the  snow,  and  blood — and  the 
nails  of  the  murderer’s  shoe  were  counted, 
even  as  his  days  were  soon  to  be.  He 
was  taken  a  few  days  after  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  of  the  old  man  upon  his  neck. 
So  blind  is  blood-guiltiness. 

Up  to  the  hour  of  condemnation,  he  re¬ 
mained  reckless  as  the  wind — unrepent¬ 
ing  as  the  flint — venomous  as  the  blind- 
worm.  With  that  deep  and  horrible 
cunning  which  is  so  often  united  to  un¬ 
principled  ignorance,  he  had  almost  in¬ 
volved  in  his  fate  another  vagrant  with 
whom  he  had  chanced  to  consort,  and  to 


whom  he  had  disposed  of  some  of  the 
blood-bought  spoils.  The  circumstantial 
evidence  was  so  involved  and  interwoven, 
that  the  jury,  after  long  and  obvious  he¬ 
sitation  as  to  the  latter,  found  both 
guilty ;  and  the  terrible  sentence  of 
death,  within  forty-eight  hours,  was  pass¬ 
ed  upon  both.  The  culprit  bore  it  with¬ 
out  much  outward  emotion  ;  but  when 
taken  from  the  dock,  his  companion,  in¬ 
furiated  by  despair  and  grief,  found  means 
to  level  a  violent  blow  at  the  head  of  his 
miserable  and  selfish  betrayer,  which  long 
deprived  the  wretch  of  sense  and  motion, 
and,  for  some  time,  was  thought  to  have 
anticipated  the  executioner.  Would  it 
had  done  so  !  But  let  me  do  my  duty  as 
I  ought — let  me  repress  the  horror  which 
one  scene  of  this  dreadful  drama  never 
fails  to  throw  over  my  spirit — that  I  may 
tell  my  story  as  a  man — and  my  confes¬ 
sion  at  least  be  clear.  When  the  felon 
awoke  out  of  the  deathlike  trance  into 
which  this  assault  had  thrown  him,  his 
hardihood  was  gone  ;  and  he  was  recon¬ 
veyed  to  the  cell,  in  which  he  was  destin¬ 
ed  agonizingly  to  struggle  out  his  last 
hideous  and  distorted  hours,  in  a  state  of 
abject  horror  which  cannot  be  described. 

He  who  felt  nothing — knew  nothing _ 

had  now  his  eyes  opened  with  terrible 
clearness  to  one  object — the  livid  phan¬ 
tasma  of  a  strangling  death.  All  the  rest 
was  convulsive  despair  and  darkness. 
Thought  shudders  at  it — but  let  me 
go  on. 

[He  visits  the  murderer  in  prison,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  clergyman.]  * 

.  I  undertook  to  pass  with  the  murderer 
— his  last  night — such  a  last  .'—but 
let  me  compose  myself. 

It  was  "about  the  hour  of  ten,  on  a 
gusty  and  somewhat  raw  evening  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  that  I  was  locked  up  alone  with 
the  murderer.  It  was  the  evening  of  the 
Sabbath.  Some  rain  had  fallen,  and  the 
sun  had  not  been  long  set  without  doors  ; 
bet  for  the  last  hour  and  a  half  the  dun¬ 
geon  had  been  dark,  and  illuminated  only 
by  a  single  taper.  The  clergyman  of  the 
prison,  and  seme  of  my  religious  friends, 
had  sat  with  us  until  the  hour  of  locking- 
up,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  gaoler, 
they  departed.  I  must  confess  their 
“  good  night,”  and  the  sound  of  the 
heavy  door,  which  the  gaoler  locked  after 
him,  when  he  went  to  accompany  them  to 
the  outer-gate  of  the  gaol,  sounded  heavily 
on  my  heart.  I  felt  a  sudden  shrink 
within  me,  as  their  steps  quickly  ceased 
to  be  heard  upon  the  stone  stairs — and 
when  the  distant  prison  door  was  finally 
closed,  I  watched  the  last  echo.  I  had 
for  a  moment  forgotten  my  companion;1 
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When  I  turned  round,  lie  was  sitting  on 
the  side  of  his  low  pallet,  towards  the 
head  of  it,  supporting  his  head  by  his 
elbow  against  the  wall,  apparently  in  a 
state  of  half  stupor.  He  was  motionless, 
excepting  a  sort  of  convulsive  movement, 
between  sprawling  and  clutching  of  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  which  was  ex¬ 
tended  on  his  knee.  His  shrunk  cheeks 
exhibited  a  deadly  ashen  paleness,  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  the  effect  of  con¬ 
finement.  His  eyes  were  glossy  and 
sunken,  and  seemed  in  part  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  gazing.  They  were  turned 
with  an  unmeaning  and  vacant  stare  upon 
the  Window,  where  the  last  red  streak  of 
day  was  faintly  visible,  which  they  seem¬ 
ed  vainly  endeavouring  to  watch.  The 
sense  of  my  own  situation  now  recoiled 
strongly  upon  me  ;  and  the  sight  of  the 
wretch  sitting  stiffened  in  quiet  agony, 
(for  it  was  no  better,)  affected  me  with  a 
faint  sickness.  I  felt  that  an  effort  was 
necessary,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  few  cheering  and  consolatory 
phrases  to  the  miserable  creature  I  had 
undertaken  to  support.  My  words  might 
not — but  I  fear  my  tone  was  too  much 
in  unison  with  his  feelings,  such  as  they 
were.  His  answer  was  a  few  inarticulate 
mutterings,  between  which,  the  spasmo¬ 
dic  twitching  of  his  fingers  became  more 
apparent  than  before.  A  noise  at  the 
door  seemed  decidedly  to  rouse  him  ;  and 
as  he  turned  his  head  with  a  sudden  ef¬ 
fort,  I  felt  relieved  to  see  the  gaoler  enter. 
He  was  used  to  such  scenes ;  and  with 
an  air  of  commiseration,  but  in  a  tone 
which  lacked  none  of  the  firmness  with 
which  he  habitually  spoke,  he  asked  the 
unhappy  man  some  question  of  his  wel¬ 
fare,  and  seemed  satisfied  with  the  head- 
shake  and  inarticulately  muttered  replies 
of  the  again  drooping  wretch,  as  if  they 
were  expected,  and  of  course.  Having  di¬ 
rected  the  turnkey  to  place  some  wine 
and  slight  refreshments  on  the  table,  and 
to  trim  the  light,  he  told  me  in  a  whisper, 
that  my  friends  would  be  at  the  prison, 
with  the  clergyman,  at  the  hour  of  six  ; 
and  bidding  the  miserable  convict  and 
myself,  after  a  cheering  word  or  two, 
“  good  night,”  he  departed — the  door 
was  closed — and  the  murderer  and  I  were 
finally  left  together. 

It  was  now  past  the  hour  of  ten  o’clock ; 
and  it  became  my  solemn  duty  to  take 
heed,  that  the  last  few  hours  of  the  dying 
sinner  passed  not,  without  such  comfort 
to  his  struggling  soul  as  human  help 
might  hold  out.  After  reading  to  him 
some  passages  of  the  gospel,  the  most  ap¬ 
posite  to  his  trying  state,  and  some  desul¬ 
tory  and  unconnected  conversation — for 
the  poor  creaturej  at  times  seemed  to  be 
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unable,  under  his  load  of  horror,  to  keep 
his  ideas  connected  further  than  as  they 
dwelt  upon  his  own  nearing  and  unavoid¬ 
able  execution — I  prevailed  upon  him  to 
join  in  prayer.  He  at  this  time  appeared 
to  be  either  so  much  exhausted,  or  la¬ 
bouring  under  so  much  lassitude  from 
fear  and  want  of  rest,  that  I  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  his  arm  and  turn  him 
upon  his  knees  by  the  pallet-side.  The 
hour  was  an  awful  one.  No  sound  was 
heard  save  an  occasional  ejaculation  be¬ 
tween  a  sigh  and  a  smothered  groan  from 
the  wretched  felon.  The  candle  burned 
dimly  ;  and  as  I  turned  I  saw,  though  I 
scarcely  noticed  it  at  the  moment,  a  dim 
insect  of  the  moth  species,  fluttering  hur¬ 
riedly  round  it,  the  sound  of  whose  wings 
mournfully  filled  up  the  pauses  of  myself 
and  my  companion.  When  the  nerves 
are  strained  to  their  uttermost,  by  such 
trifling  circumstances  are  we  affected. 
Here  (thought  I)  there  has  been  no  light, 
at  such  an  hour,  for  many  years  ;  and 
yet  here  is  one  whose  office  it  seems  to  be 
to  watch  it  !  My  spirit  felt  the  necessity 
of  some  exertion  ;  and  with  an  energy, 
for  which  a  few  moments  before  I  had 
hardly  dared  to  hope,  I  poured  out  my 
soul  in  prayer.  I  besought  mercy  upon 
the  blood-stained  creature  who  was  gxo- 
velling  beside  me — l  asked  that  repent¬ 
ance  and  peace  might  be  vouchsafed  him 

_ I  begged,  for  our  Redeemer’s  sake, 

that  his  last  moments  might  know  that 
untasted  rapture  of  sin  forgiven,  and  a 
cleansed  soul,  which  faith  alone  can  bring 
to  fallen  man — I  conjured  him  to  help 
and  aid  me  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
Christ ;  and  I  bade  him  put  off  life  and 
forget  it,  and  to  trust  in  that  name  alone 

_ I  interceded  that  his  latter  agony  might 

be  soothed,  and  that  the  leave-taking  of 
body  and  soul  might  be  in  quietness  and 
peace.  But  he  shook  and  shivered,  and 
nature  clung  to  the  miserable  straw  of  ex¬ 
istence  which  yet  floated  upon  the  wide 
and  dismal  current  of  oblivion,  and  he 
groaned  heavily  and  muttered,  u  No, 
no,  no  !”  as  if  the  very  idea  of  death  was 
unbearable,  even  for  a  moment ;  and  “  to 
die,”  even  to  him  that  must,  were  a  thing 
impossible,  and  not  to  be  thought  of  or 
named.  And  as  I  wrestled  with  the  ad¬ 
versary  that  had  dominion*  over  him,  he 
buried  his  shrunk  and  convulsed  features 
in  the  covering  of  his  miserable  pallet ; 
while  his  fingers  twisted  and  writhed 
about,  like  so  many  scotched  snakes,  and 
his  low,  sick  moans,  made  the  very  dun¬ 
geon  darker. 

When  l  lifted  him  from  his  kneeling 
position,  he  obeyed  my  movement  like  a 
tired  child,  and  again  sat  on  the  low  pal¬ 
let,  in  a  state  of  motionless  and  unresist- 
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ing  torpor.  The  damp  sweat  stood  on 
my  own  forehead,  though  not  so  cold  as 
on  his  ;  and  1  poured  myself  out  a  small 
portion  of  wine,  to  ward  off  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  which  I  began  to  feel  unusually 
strong  upon  me.  I  prevailed  upon  the 
poor  wretch  to  swallow  a  little  with  me ; 
and,  as  I  broke  a  bit  of  bread,  I  thought, 
and  spoke  to  him,  of  that  last  repast  of 
Him  who  came  to  call  sinners  to  repent¬ 
ance  ;  and  methought  his  eye  grew  lighter 
than  it  was.  The  sinking  frame,  exhaust¬ 
ed  and  worn  down  by  anxiety,  confine¬ 
ment,  and  the  poor  allowance  of  a  felon’s 
gaol,  drew  a  short  respite  from  the  cor¬ 
dial  ;  and  he  listened  to  my  words  with 
something  of  self-collectedness — albeit 
slight  tremblings  might  still  be  seen  to 
run  along  his  nerves  at  intervals  ;  and, his 
features  collapsed,  ever  and  anon,  into 
that  momentary  vacuity  of  wildness 
which  the  touch  of  despair  never  fails  to 
give.  1  endeavoured  to  improve  the  oc¬ 
casion.  1  exhorted  him,  for  his  soul’s 
sake,  and  the  relief  of  that  which  needed 
it  too  much,  to  make  a  full  and  unreserv¬ 
ed  confession,  not  only  to  God,  who  need¬ 
ed  it  not,  but  to  man,  who  did.  I  be¬ 
sought  him,  for  the  good  of  all,  and  as  he 
valued  his  soul’s  health,  to  detail  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  crime,  but  his  eye  fell. 
That  dark  enemy,  who  takes  care  to  leave 
in  the  heart  just  hope  enough  to  keep  de¬ 
spair  alive,  tongue-tied  him ;  and  he 
would  not — even  now — at  the  eleventh 
hour — give  up  the  vain  imagination,  that 
the  case  of  his  companion  might  yet  be 
confounded  with  his,  to  the  escape  of  both 
— and  vain  it  was.  It  had  not  been  felt 
advisable,  so  far  as  to  make  him  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  truth,  that  this  had 
already  been  sifted  and  decided  ;  and  I 
judged  this  to  be  the  time.  Again  and 
again  I  urged  confession  upon  him.  I 
put  it  to  him  that  this  act  of  justice 
might  now  be  done  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  that  of  the  cleansing  from  spot  of  his 
stained  spirit.  I  told  him,  finally,  that 
it  could  no  longer  prejudice  him  in  this 
world,  where  his  fate  was  written  and 
sealed,  for  that  his  companion  was  re¬ 
prieved.  I  knew  not  what  I  did.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  tone  of  my  voice,  untutored  in 
such  business,  had  raised  a  momentary 
hope,  I  know  not — but  the  revulsion  was 
dreadful.  He  stared  with  a  vacant  look 
of  sudden  horror — a  look  which  those  who 
never  saw  cannot  conceive,  and  which — 
(the  remembrance  is  enough) — I  hope 
never  to  see  again— and  twisting  round, 
rolled  upon  his  pallet  with  a  stifled  moan 
that  seemed  tearing  him  in  pieces.  As 
he  lay,  moaning  and  writhing  backwards 
and  forwards,  the  convulsions  of  his  legs, 
the  twisting  of  his  fingers,  and  the  shi- 


verings  that  ran  through  his  frame  were 
terrible. 

1  o  attempt  to  rouse  him  seemed  only 
to  increase  their  violence — as  if  the  very 
sound  of  the  human  voice  was,  under  his 
dreadful  circumstances,  intolerable,  as  re¬ 
newing  the  sense  of  reality  to  a  reason 
already  clouding,  and  upon  the  verge  of 
temporary  deliquium.  He  was  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  despair.  As  he  turned  his  face  to 
one  side,  I  saw  that  a  few,  but  very  few 
hot  tears  had  been  forced  from  his  glassy 
and  blood-shot  eyes ;  and  in  his  writh- 
ings  he  had  scratched  one  cheek  against 
his  iron  bedstead,  the  red  discoloration 
of  which  contrasted  sadly  with  the  death¬ 
ly  pallidness  of  hue,  which  his  visage 
now  showed  :  during  his  struggles,  one 
shoe  had  come  off,  and  lay  unheeded  on 
the  damp  stone-floor.  The  demon  was 
triumphant  within  him  ;  and  when  he 
groaned,  the  sound  seemed  scarcely  that 
of  a  human  being,  so  much  had  horror 
changed  it.  I  kneeled  over  him — but  in 
vain.  He  heard  nothing — he  felt  nothing 
—he  knew  nothing,  but  that  extremity  of 
prostration  to  which  a  moment’s  respite 
would  be  Dives’  drop  of  water — and  yet 
in  such  circumstances,  any  thing  but  a 
mercy.  He  could  not  bear,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  to  think  upon  his  own  death — a 
moment’s  respite  would  only  have  added 
new  strength  to  the  agony — He  might  be 
dead ;  but  could  not  “  — die  and  in 

the  storm  of  my  agitation  and  pity,  I 
prayed  to  the  Almighty  to  relieve  him  at 
once  from  sufferings  which  seemed  'too 
horrible  even  to  be  contemplated. 

How  long  this  tempest  of  despair  con¬ 
tinued,  I  do  not  know.  All  that  1  can 
tecali  is,  that  after  almost  losing  my  own 
recollection  under  the  agitation  of  the 
scene,  I  suddenly  perceived  that  his 
moans  were  less  loud  and  continuous, 
and  that  I  ventured  to  look  at  him,  which 
I  had  not  done  for  some  space.  Nature 
had  become  exhausted,  and  he  was  sink- 
ing  gradually  into  a  stupor,  which  seem¬ 
ed  something  between  sleep  and  fainting. 
This  relief  did  not  continue  long — and  as 
soon  as  I  saw  him  begin  to  revive  again 
to  a  sense  of  his  situation,  I  made  a 
strong  effort,  and  lifting  him  up,  seated 
him  again  on  the  pallet,  and,  pouring  out 
a  small  quantity  of  wine,  gave  it  him  to 
drink,  not  without  a  forlorn  hope  that 
even  wine  might  be  permitted  to  afford 
him  some  little  strength  to  bear  what  re¬ 
mained  of  his  misery,  and  collect  his 
ideas  for  his  last  hour.  After  a  long 
pause  of  returning  recollection,  the  poor 
creature,  got  down  a  little  of  the  cordial 
and  as  I  sat  by  him  and  supported  him, 

1  began  to  hope  that  his  spirits  calmed. 
He  held  the  glass  and  sipped  occasion- 
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ally,  and  appeared  in  some  sort  to  listen, 
and  to  answer  to  the  words  of  consolation 
I  felt  collected  enough  to  offer.  At  this 
moment  the  low  and  distant  sound  of  a 
clock  was  heard,  distinctly  striking  one. 
The  ear  of  despair  is  quirk  ; — and  as  he 
heard  it,  he  shuddered,  and  in  spite  of  a 
strong  effort  to  suppress  his  emotion,  the 
glass  had  nearly  fallen  from  his  hand.  A 
severe  nervous  restlessness  now  rapidly 
grew  upon  him,  and  he  eagerly  drank  up 
one  or  two  small  portions -of  wine,  with 
which  I  supplied  him.  His  fate  was  now 
evidently  brought  one  degree  nearer  to 
him.  He  kept  his  gaze  intently  and  un¬ 
ceasingly  turned  to  the  window  of  the 
dungeon.  His  muttered  replies  were  in¬ 
coherent,  or  unintelligible,  and  his  sunk 
and  weakened  eye  strained  painfully  on 
the  grated  window,  as  if  he  momentarily 
expected  to  see  the  first  streak  of  the 
dawn  of  that  morning,  which  to  him  was 
to  be  night.  His  nervous  agitation  gra¬ 
dually  became  horrible,  and  his  motions 
stronger.  He  seemed  not  to  have  resolu¬ 
tion  enough  to  rise  from  his  seat  and  go 
to  the  window,  and  yet  to  have  an  over¬ 
powering  wish  or  impulse  to  do  so.  The 
lowest  sound  startled  him — but  with  this 
terrible  irritation,  his  muscular  power, 
before  debilitated,  seemed  to  revive,  and 
his  action,  which  was  drooping  and  lan¬ 
guid,  became  quick  and  angular.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  be  seized  with  an  undefined  sense 
of  fear  and  alarm.  In  vain  I  combated  it; 
it  grew  upon  me  ;  and  I  had  almost  risen 
from  my  seat  to  try  to  make  myself  heard, 
and  obtain,  if  possible,  assistance.  The 
loneliness  of  the  gaol,  however,  rendered 
this,  even,  if  attempted,  almost  desperate 
— the  sense  of  duty,  the  dread  of  ridicule, 
came  across  me,  and  chained  me  to  my 
seat  by  the  miserable  criminal,  whose 
state  was  becoming  every  minute  more 
dreadful  and  extraordinary. 

*  *  *  *  « 

Exhausted  by  the  wearing  excitement 
and  anxiety  of  my  situation,  I  had  for  a 
moment  sunk  into  that  confused  absence 
of  mind  with  which  those  who  have  been 
in  similar  circumstances  cannot  be  unac¬ 
quainted,  when  my  miserable  companion, 
with  a  convulsive  shudder,  grasped  my 
arm  suddenly.  I  was  for  a  few  seconds 
unaware  of  the  cause  of  this  emotion  and 
movement,  when  a  low,  indistinct  sound 
caught  my  ear.  It  was  the  rumbling  of 
a  cart,  mingled  with  two  or  three  sup¬ 
pressed  voices  ;  and  the  cart  appeared  to 
be  leaving  the  gate  of  the  dismal  building 
in  which  we  were.  It  rolled  slowly  and 
heavily  as  if  cumbrously  laden,  under  the 
paved  gateway  ;  and  after  a  few  minutes, 
all  was  silent.  The  agonized  wretch  un¬ 
derstood  its  import  better  than  I  did.  A 
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gust  of  the  wildest  despair  came  suddenly 
over  him.  He  clutched  with  his  hands 
whatever  met  his  grasp.  His  knees 
worked.  His  frame  became  agitated 
with  one  continued  movement,  swaying 
backwards  and  forwards,  almost  to  fall¬ 
ing  ; — and  his  inarticulate  complaints  be¬ 
came  terrific.  I  attempted  to  steady  him 
by  an  exertion  of  strength  —  I  spoke 
kindly  to  him,  but  he  writhed  in  my 
grasp  like  an  adder,  and  as  an  adder  was 
deaf;  giief  and  fear  had  horrible  posses¬ 
sion.  Myself,  almost  in  a  state  of  des¬ 
peration — for  the  sight  was  pitiful.  I  at 
last  endeavoured  to  awe  him  into  a  mo¬ 
mentary  quiescence,  and  strongly  bade 
him  at  last  to  die  like  a  man;  but  the 
word  “  Death”  had  to  him  only  the 
effect  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon  a 
mere  animal  nature  and  understanding — 
how  could  it  have  any  other  ?  He  tried 
to  bear  it,  and  could  not,  and  uttering  a 
stifled  noise,  between  a  yell  and  a  moan, 
he  grasped  his  own  neck  ;  his  face  as¬ 
sumed  a  dark  red  colour,  and  he  fell  into 
a  state  of  stifled  convulsion. 

When  despair  had  wrought  with  him, 
I  lilted  him  with  difficulty  from  the  floor 
on  which  he  had  fallen.  His  relaxed  fea¬ 
tures  had  the  hue  of  death,  and  his  parch¬ 
ed  lips,  from  a  livid  blue,  became  of  an 
ashy  whiteness.  In  appearance  he  was 
dying  ;  and  in  the  agitation  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  poured  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  wine  which  had  been  left  with  us  into 
a  glass,  and,  after  wetting  his  temples, 
held  it  to  his  lips.  He  made  an  effort  to 
swallow,  and  again  revived  to  conscious¬ 
ness;  and  holding  the  vessel  firmly  in  his 
hands,  got  down  with  difficulty  and  at 
intervals,  the  entire  draught.  When  he 
found  it  totally  exhausted,  the  glass  fell 
from  his  hands  ;  but  he  seized  and  held 
one  of  mine  with  a  grasp  so  firm  and  iron¬ 
like  that  the  contrast  startled  me.  He 
seemed  to  be  involved  in  a  confused  whirl 
of  sensations.  He  stared  round  the  cell 
with  a  wildness  of  purpose  that  was  ap¬ 
palling  ;  and  after  a  time,  I  began  to  see 
with  deep  remorse,  that  the  wine  I  had 
unguardedly  given  was,  as  is  always  the 
case,  adding  keenness  to  his  agony  and 
strength  to  his  despair.  He  half  rose 
once  or  twice  und  listened  ;  all  was  silent 
— when,  after  the  pause  of  a  minute  or 
two,  a  sudden  fit  of  desperation  seemed 
to  seize  upon  him.  He  rushed  to  the 
window,  and  hurriedly  surveying  the 
grates,  wrenched  at  them  with  a  strength 
demoniac  and  superhuman,  till  the  iron 
bars  shook  in  their  embedments. 

From  this  period  my  recollections  are 
vague  and  indistinct.  I  remember 
strongly  remonstrating  with  the  poor  crea- 
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lure,  and  being  pushed  away  by  hands 
which  were  now  bleeding  profusely  with 
the  intense  efforts  of  his  awful  delirium. 
I  remember  attempting  to  stop  him,  and 
hanging  upon  him,  until  the  insane 
wretch  clutched  me  by  the  throat,  and  a 
struggle  ensued,  during  which  I  suppose 
I  must  at  length  have  fainted  or  become 
insensible ;  for  the  contest  was  long,  and 
while  consciousness  remained,  terrible 
and  appalling.  My  fainting,  1  presume, 
saved  my  life,  for  the  felon  was  in  that 
state  of  maniacal  desperation  which  no¬ 
thing  but  a  perfect  unresistingness  could 
have  evaded. 

After  this,  the  first  sensation  I  can 
recall  is  that  of  awakening  out  of  that 
state  of  stupor  into  which  exhaustion 
and  agitation  had  thrown  me.  Shall  I 
ever  forget  it  ?  The  anxiety  of  some  of 
my  friends  had  brought  them  early  to 
the  gaol ;  and  the  unusual  noises  which 
had  been  heard  by  some  of  its  miserable 
inmates  occasioned,  1  believe,  the  door 
of  the  cell  in  which  we  were,  to  be  un¬ 
locked  before  the  intended  hour.  Keenly 
do  I  recollect  the  struggling  again  into 
painful  consciousness,  the  sudden  sense 
of  cheering  daylight,  the  sound  of 
friendly  voices,  the  changed  room,  and 
the  strange  looks  of  all  around  me.  The 
passage  was  terrible  to  me ;  but  I  had 
yet  more  to  undergo.  I  was  recovered 
just  in  time  to  witness  the  poor  wretch, 
whose  prop  and  consolation  I  had  under¬ 
taken  to  be,  carried,  exhausted  and  in 
nerveless  horror,  to  the  ignominious  tree 
— his  head(drooping  on  his  breast,  his  eyes 
opening  mechanically  at  intervals,  and 
only  kept  from  fainting  and  utter  insen¬ 
sibility  by  the  unused  and  fresh  morning 
air,  which  breathed  in  his  face,  as  if  in 
cruel  mockery.  1  looked  once,  but 
looked  no  more.—  *  *  *  * 

®t)E  ©atijmv 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

ShaksfeaRE. 

It  is  said  that  the  famous  Burman  Ge¬ 
neral,  Bundoola,  who  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Donabew,  began,  before  his 
death,  to  evince  symptoms  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  When  the  Mugh  (a  native  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Chittagong  frontier)  who 
reported  this  interesting  fact,  was  pressed 
to  explain  what  these  symptoms  were,  he 
replied,  with  much  simplicity,  that 
Bundoola  was  of  his  “  master’s  caste,” , 
having  acquired  a  relish  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  roast  beef,  pork,  and  brandy. 

W.  G.  C. 


“dry  lodgings  to  let.” 

In  Ireland  this  notice  is  often  given  by 
the  words  “  Good  Dry  Lodgings,”  by 


which  word  dry,  is  not  meant  lodgings 
wet  or  damp,  but  without  board.  A  dry 
ball  is  used  to  imply,  a  ball  without 
supper. 


SHAVING  IN  CHURCHYARDS. 
Some  centuries  past  it  was  usual  in 
England  for  the  barbers  to  shave  the  pa¬ 
rishioners  in  the  churchyard,  on  high 
festivals,  (as  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  &c.) 
before  matins.  The  observance  of  this 
custom  was  restrained  in  the  year  1422, 
by  a  particular  prohibition  of  Richard 
Flemmyng,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

II.  B.  A. 


The  Marechal  Grammont  having  for 
some  time  besieged  a  fortress,  the  garri¬ 
son  of  which  held  out  obstinately,  a  ca¬ 
pitulation  at  length  took  place,  upon  the 
signing  of  which,  the  governor  of  the 
fortress  said,  u  Marechal,  I  will  be  can¬ 
did  with  you,  if  I  had  not  been  bereft  of 
a  bullet  to  defend  myself,  I  should  not 
have  surrendered.” — “  That  I  may  not 
appear  wanting  in  candour,”  replied  the 
Marechal,  “  i  must  tell  you  that  had  I 
had  any  more  powder,  I  would  not  have 
acceded  to  the  terms  of  capitulation.” 


NOVEL  HERALDRY. 

A  gentleman  having  sent  a  porter  on 
a  message,  which  he  executed  much  to 
his  satisfaction,  had  the  curiosity  to  ask 
his  name ;  being  informed  it  was  Russell, 
“  Pray,”  says  the  gentleman  “  is  your 
coat  of  arms  the  same  as  the  Di\ke  of 
Bedford’s  ?”  “  As  to  our  arms,  your 

honour,”  said  the  porter,  “  I  believe 
they  are  pretty  much  alike;  but  there  is 
a  deal  of  difference  between  our  coats.” 
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UMBERLAND  TERRACE, 
regent’s  park. 

The  annexed  Engraving  completes  our 
Series  of  Architectural  Illustrations  of 
the  Regent’s  Park,  and  is,  withal 
the  most  magnificent  Terrace  in  the 
circuit.  It  stands  considerably  above  the 
road,  and  is  approached  by  a  fine  carriage 
sweep,  with  handsome  balustrades ;  be¬ 
low  which,  and  level  with  the  road,  is  the 
garden,  or  promenade  for  the  residents  of 
the  Terrace. 

The  architect  of  Cumberland  Terrace 
is  Mr.  Nash,  who  appears  to  have  been 
so  lavish  of  ornament,  as  to  give  the 
whole  range  the  appearance  of  a  triumphal 
temple.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and  wings, 
connected  by  two  handsome  arches,  which 
have  a  very  pleasing  and  novel  effect. 
The  entrance,  or  ground  story  through¬ 
out,  is  rusticated,  and  in  the  principal 
parts  or  masses  of  the  elevation,  serves  as 
a  base  or  pediment  for  handsome  Doric 
columns,  above  which  is  a  balustrade,  on 
which  are  placed  allegorical  figures  of  the 
Seasons,  the  Quarters  of  the  Globe,  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  See.  Each  of  these 
masses  has  a  most  imposing  appearance, 
and  bears  four  figures  ;  the  figures  in  the 
whole  range  amount  to  twenty-seven. 
Above  the  balustrade  rises  the  attic  story. 
The  subordinate  fronts  of  the  residences 
are  embellished  with  Doric  pilasters. 

Each  arch  consists  of  four  handsome 
Doric  columns,  with  an  entablature,  and 
blocking  course. 

The  central  portion  of  the  terrace  is  in 


correspondent  style  with  the  wings ;  and 
consists  of  a  splendid  colonnade  of  twelve 
columns  and  an  entablature.  Above  the 
attic  story  rises  a  pediment  surmounted 
with  figures  of  Painting,  Architecture, 
and  Sculpture.  This  pediment  is  filled 
with  a  basso-relievo,  executed  by  J.  H. 
Bubb,  and  representing  Britannia  crown¬ 
ed  by  Fame,  and  seated  on  a  throne,  the 
basis  of  which  represents  Valour  and 
Wisdom.  On  one  side,  Literature,  Ge¬ 
nius,  Manufacture,  Agriculture,  and  Pru¬ 
dence,  are  bringing  youth  of  different 
nations  for  instruction  ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  the  guardian-spirit  of  the  Navy,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  Victory,  Navigation,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Freedom,  is  extending  her 
blessings  to  the  Africans.  The  group  is 
terminated  on  each  side  by  Plenty.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ornamental 
pediment  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  of  the  portico  of  St. 
Paul’s,  which  only  exceeds  it  by  a  few 
feet. 

From  the  sweep  of  this  terrace  may  be 
enjoyed  a  highly  picturesque  view  of  the 
park,  with  the  crown  of  Primrose  Hill 
in  the  distance. 

At  this  close  of  the  Series  of  Views, 
and  as  we  are  approaching  the  conclusion 
of  our  volume,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
recapitulate  the  several  engravings,  with 
their  pages  in  the  preceding  and  present 
volumes  of  the  Mirror,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  stand  in  the  Regent’s  Park, 
which  order  circumstances  have  prevented 
our  uniformly  following  in  their  publi¬ 
cation  :  thus—  v 


Buildings .  Architects. 

Ulster  Terrace . . . . 

York  Terrace  . . . .  Nash 

Sussex  Place .  Nash 

Cornwall  Terrace.. .  D.  Burton 

Clarence  Terrace . . .  D.  Burton 

Hanover  Terrace .  Nash 

Hanover  Lodge . 

Grove  House .  D.  Burton 

Marquess  of  Hertford’s  Villa . .  D.  Burton 

Macclesfield  Bridge .  Morgan 

East  (now  Gloucester)  Gale . 

St.  Katherine’s . . .  Poynter 

Master’s  Residence  . .  Poynter 

Cumberland  Terrace . . . .  Nash 

Chester  Terrace  .  Nash 

Exterior  of  the  Colosseum  . . . .  D.  Burton 

Interior  of  the  Colosseum  . . .  D.  Burton 
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In  this  Series  we  have  endeavoured  to1  critical  objection,  they  are  extremely  in¬ 
represent  all  the  architectural  beauties  of  teresting  for  pictorial  displays  of  the  taste 
the  Park,  and  liable  as  are  all  of  them  to  of  this  castle-building  age. 
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THE  KING’S  STAG,  &c. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

As  several  of  your  correspondents  have 
lately  interested  themselves  in  the  sign  of 
u  The  Cat  and  Fiddle  ;”  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  may  not  be  thought  irrelevant,  on 
the  probable  origin  of  the  “  King's  Stag,” 
a  description  of  which,  under  the  signa¬ 
ture,  Hurts ,  appeared  in  the  Mirror, 
of  Saturday,  the  30th  ult.  Its  rise  may, 
I  conceive,  with  tolerable  certainty,  be 
traced  to  the  stag  said  to  have  been  taken 
in  the  Forest  of  Sen!  is,  by  Charles  the 
Sixth,  about  whose  neck  was  a  collar, 
with  the  inscription,  “  Ccesar  hoc  mihi 
donavit ,”  which  induced  a  belief  that  the 
animal  had  lived  from  the  reign  of  some 
one  of  the  twelve  CaesaTS.  This  inscrip¬ 
tion  also  exists  in  the  following  form  : — 

“  Tempore,  quo  Caesar  Romd,  domiuatus  in 
aU& 

Aureolo  jussit  collum  signare  moniti; 

Na  depascentem  quisquis  me  gramina  laedat, 
Caesaris  heu  causd,  periturse  parcere  vitae.” 

which  has  been  thus  literally  translated 
in  nearly  the  same  words  quoted  by 
Runs — 

*•  When  Julius  Caesar  reigned  king, 

About  my  neck  he  put  this  ring. 

That  whosoever  did  me  take, 

Should  spare  my  life  for  Caesar’s  sake.” 

It  thus  appears  that  Julius  Caesar  is 
gratuitously  introduced  by  the  English 
paraphrast,  nothing  appearing  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  inscription  to  determine  its  appli¬ 
cation,  or  render  it  more  probable,  that 
the  reference  should  be  to  Julius  Caesar, 
than  to  Domitian ;  and  the  two  first 
lines  given  by  Ruris ,  have  evidently 
been  introduced  by  way  of  transferring 
the  subject  to  our  own  country. 

Allow  me  before  concluding  this  com¬ 
munication,  one  woid  in  reply  to  E.  D.'s 
observations  on  the  “  Cat  and  Fiddle.” 
It  is  not  impossible  that  some  resem¬ 
blance  (though  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
very  trifling)  may  exist  between  the  “tones 
of  a  flute'1'1  and  those  of  “  the  human 
voice  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  wherein 
consists  the  similarity  of  the  notes  of  the 
clarionet  and  those  of  a  “  goose  ;” 
neither  do  I  imagine  performers  on  the 
violin,  (especially  Italians.)  will  feel 
themselves  obliged  by  E.  D.'s  comparison 
of  their  favourite  instrument,  to  the  vile 
squall  of  the  feline  race.  On  the  whole, 

1  should  feel  more  disposed  to  concur 
with  him  who  “  has  been  kled  away  by  a 
love  of  etymology  ”  that  the  u  Cat  and 
Fiddle”  is  an  “  anomalous”  sign,  and 
that  u  no  two  objects  in  the  world  have 
less  to  do  with  each  other  than  a  cat  and 
a  violin,”  than  to  adopt  the  opposite 
theories  of  E.  D.  or  his  predecessor,  un¬ 
less  better  supported  than  they  are  at 
present.  Iota. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  WANDERER. 

The  Wreck.* 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

All  night  the  booming  minute-gun 
Had  pealed  along  the  deep, 

And  mournfully  the  rising  sun 
Look’d  o’er  the  tide-worn  steep. 

A  hark  from  India  s  coral  strand, 

Before  the  rushing  blast, 

Had  vailed  her  topsails  to  the  sand 
And  bowed  her  noble  mast. 

The  Queenly  ship  !  brave  hearts  had  striven 
And  true  ones  died  with  her ! 

We  saw  her  mighty  cable  riven. 

Like  floating  gossamer ! 

We  saw  her  proud  flag  struck  that  moru, 

A  star  once  o’er  the  seas. 

Her  helm  beat  down,  her  deck  uptorn, 

Ana  sadder  things  than  these  ! 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

Sweet  romantic  Cove  of  Torwich — re¬ 
pository  of  my  youth's  recollections  ! — A 
mingled  gust  of  feeling  crosses  over  me, 
rainbow-like, — fraught  with  the  check¬ 
ered  remembrances  of  “  life’s  eventful 
history,”  when  I  turn  to  the  past,  and 
glance  over  the  scenes  of  my  early  life. 

The  Bay  of  Torw’ich,  on  the  southern 
coast,  unites  in  it3  fullest  extent  the  sin¬ 
gularly  wild  and  picturesque,  with  the 
softer  features  of  the  landscape.  The 
bay  consists  of  two  headlands,  about  four 
miles  apart.  On  the  eastern  side  a  lofty 
range  of  rocky  heights  extends  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  way,  almost  equalling  those  of 
Dovor  in  sublimity,  and  juts  out  into  the 
sea,  on  the  assaults  of  which  they  seem 
to  frown  defiance,  terminating  in  a  bold 
headland.  The  violence  of  the  sea  has 
caused  extensive  and  picturesque  excava¬ 
tions  and  caverns  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
cliff,  two  sharp  rocks  called  the  Needles, 
raised  their  heads  at  low  water,  connected 
by  a  low,  sunken  reef.  In  a  westerly 
gale  these  rocks  were  very  dangerous  to 
homeward-bound  ships,  and  I  have  often 
sat  with  admiration  in  the  heights  above, 
watching  the  grotesque  forms  and  silvery 
spray  of  the  gigantic  breakers,  which 
after  being  broken  in  their  progress, 
heaved  their  expiring  rage  with  a  shock 
like  thunder,  against  the  base  of  the 
cliffs,  causing  a  prolonged  echo  in  the 
huge  caverns  above.  About  midway  be¬ 
tween  these  cliffs  and  the  western  side 
there  was  another  lofty  headland,  which 
terminated  the  Cove  of  Torwich  ;  as  the 
sea,  except  at  low-water  in  high  spring 
tides,  washed  the  foot  of  this  promon¬ 
tory,  it  was  only  fordable  at  ebb-tide. 
In  the  middle  of  the  intermediate  space, 
three  rocks  which  might  truly  be  called 

*  The  scenes  and  events  in  this  sketch  aro 
drawn  from  nature,  and  real  occurrences  on  tho 
southern  coast. 
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“  forked  promontories  ”  from  their  sharp 
pyramidical  shape,  jutted  abruptly  out  of 
the  beach,  and  were  connected  by  a  sort 
of  natural  causeway  to  the  main  land. 
Beyond,  a  wild  and  rocky  valley  ran  in¬ 
land,  and  the  time-worn  ruins  of - 

Castle,  beetling  over  the  heights,  termi¬ 
nated  the  view  in  this  direction.  This 
valley  formed  the  bed  of  a  small  stream, 
which  ran  by  the  end  of  the  rocks,  com¬ 
posing  a  channel  by  which  coasting  ves¬ 
sels  could  run  up  and  discharge  their  car¬ 
goes  for  the  village  of  Torwich,  only 
part  of  which  was  visible  at  this  spot. 
A  natural  cleft  in  the  vein  opened  through 
the  centre  of  these  singular  rocks,  re¬ 
sembling  a  lofty  gothic  arch,  and  it  was 
my  favourite  pastime  to  sit  here  in  the 
most  perfect  seclusion,  reading  “  sermons 
in  stones  ”  and  watching  the  progress  of 
the  tide  till  it  kissed  my  feet,  and  often 
surrounded  me,  for  the  flood  came  in 
with  great  velocity.  Between  these  rocks 
and  the  heights  on  the  eastern  side,  there 
was  another  little  retired  creek,  renowned 
in  the  village  annals,  for  the  adventures 
of  Jack  Covering,  a  noted  smuggler  on 
this  coast,  some  forty  years  ago,  with 
the  locality  of  which  the  reader  will  ere- 
while  become  better  acquainted.  The 
magnificence  of  the  convulsed  scenery, 
and  yawning  chasms  around,  the  deep 
intonation  and  ceaseless  roar  of  the  ocean, 
all  combined  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of 
the  spectator,  mingled  sensations  of  ad¬ 
miration  and  awe. 

The  coast  receded  between  the  eastern 
point  of  the  cove  to  that  which  terminated 
the  Bay  of  Torwich,  embracing  what 
may  be  almost  termed  a  champaign  coun¬ 
try,  compared  with  the  barren  scenery  I 
have  described  ;  and  displaying  the  un¬ 
even  surface  of  the  richly  wooded  Park 
of  Dovedale,  with  the  ruins  of  two 
castles. 

The  village  of  Torwich  which  stood 
on  a  declivity,  with  an  opening  descent 
to  the  shore,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
entrance  of  the  cove,  had  little  commu¬ 
nication,  from  the  nature  of  its  site,  with 
the  neighbouring  country,  except  when 
the  all-powerful  attraction  of  a  wreck 
existed.  Its  inhabitants  were  chiefly 
sailors  or  fishermen,  barring  a  few  useless 
individuals  like  myself.  I  loved  to  study 
life  in  all  its  gradations — the  “  March  of 
Intellect”  was  yet  unknown  here!  and 
though  the  situation  afforded  such  nume¬ 
rous  advantages  for  smuggling,  there  were, 
rather  unaccountably,  only  three  persons 
in  the  village  connected  with  the  coast 
blockade  ;  and  it  was  whispered  that  re¬ 
lying  on  the  entire  seclusion  of  the  cove, 
these  persons  too  often  winked  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  astir  on  their  duty. 


The  day  was  far  spent,  when  towards 
the  close  of  the  month  of  October,  18 — , 
I  wandered  out  to  the  shore  to  watch 
the  flow  of  the  evening’s  tide.  The 
weather  had  been  unsettled  for  some  time 
previous,  and  the  rain  had  fallen  in  tor¬ 
rents,  with  a  moderate  breeze,  during 
most  part  of  the  day.  Towards  evening 
the  rain  ceased,  though  large  heavy 
masses  of  black  clouds  were  flying  about, 
and  backing  up  to  seaward,  accompanied 
with  a  short  gusty  gale  of  wind.  1  never 
recollect  a  more  dismal  night.  A  thick 
haze  overspread  the  lower  parts  of  the 
landscape,  throwing  the  bloated  masses 
of  clouds  higher  up  in  the  horizon,  into 
a  sort  of  sombre  relief.  As  1  passed  a 
little  look-out  house  on  my  way  to  the 
beach,  I  sauntered  to  a  group  of  sailors 
at  their  usual  council,  who  were  gazing 
with  deep  interest  at  a  solitary  vessel 
dimly  discernible  through  the  fog  in  the 
offing.  As  she  neared  us  we  found  her  to 
he  a  barque  of  apparently  considerable 
burthen,  making  a  tack  to  weather  the 
Torhead,  which  lay  several  miles  under 
her  lee,  with  a  strong  breeze  from  wind¬ 
ward.  She  was  evidently  quite  out  of  her 
reckoning  from  the  indecision  and  em- 
barassment  displayed  in  her  movements  ; 
and  the  captain  seemed  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  hazard  he  ran.  I  waited 
sometime  at  this  place  watching  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  ship.  The  tide  came  roar¬ 
ing  in  with  a  broken  swell  increased  by  a 
high  spring  flood ;  and  there  was  that  in 
the  “wind’s  eye”  which  betokened  ap¬ 
proaching  disaster ;  while  the  gloom  was 
increasing,  and  the  harsh  cries  and  hur¬ 
ried  flight  of  the  sea-birds  indicated  tem¬ 
pestuous  weather. 

“  An  ugly  looking  night  this,  Mr _ 

as  I  have  seen  for  many  a-day,”  remark¬ 
ed  Harry  Covering,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  group  of  sailors,  and  a  crony  of 
mine.  “  Sink  the  Customs  !  if  yon 
ship  weathers  Torhead  this  night,  may 
1  never  pull  an  oar  again.”  “  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  fearful-looking  night,  messmate, 
and  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  tide  in  putting  off  to  her 
— for  if  the  wind  holds  in  this  part,  it  is 
great  odds  indeed,  that  she  does  not  go 
upon  the  Needles.” 

The  breeze  was  freshening  every  mo¬ 
ment;  indeed  the  situation  of  the  strange 
ship  must  soon  become  imminently  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  crew  seemed  at  last  to  have 
awakened  from  their  lethargy,  and  were 
apparently  making  every  effort  to  enable 
her  to  gain  an  offing  and  weather  Tor- 
head,  before  the  combined  force  of  wind 
and  flood  should  render  that  impracticable. 
It  was  a  moment  of  deep  interest.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  event,  notwith- 
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standing  the  frequency  of  its  recurrence, 
that  appeals  more  directly  to  our  sympa¬ 
thies,  than  a  shipwreck.  The  mighty 
power  of  the  ocean  is  thus  brought  before 
us  in  its  most  striking  sense,  and  the 
general  scene  of  disaster  it  occasions  is 
almost  always  varied  with  instances  of 
individual  sympathy  for  some  of  the 
wrecked.  We  were  now  joined  by  the 
resident  officer  of  the  coast-blockade,  and 
a  party  of  men  were  dispatched  to  pull 
off  to  the  ship  in  distress,  while  the  rest 
of  us  hurried  towards  the  Torhead,  ac¬ 
companied  in  our  rear,  (for  the  news  had 
reached  the  village)  by  a  turn-out  of  most 
of  its  inhabitants,  influenced  both  by  the 
passion  of  curiosity  and  that  of  expected 
plunder.  Many  of  the  older  class  looked 
upon  wrecking  as  legitimate  a  trade  as 
fishing  for  herrings  or  pilchards ;  while 
perhaps  nearly  all  from  the  force  of  habit 
and  long-practised  example,  regarded  a 
wreck  as  a  booty  sent  them  by  the  ele¬ 
ments  ;  the  scattered  contents  of  which 
it  was  no  more  crime  to  take  than  it  would 
be  to  pick  up  any  other  thing  cast  by  ac¬ 
cident  on  the  beach. 

The  sea  was  breaking  over  the  needles 
with  frightful  violence  when  we  reached 
Torhead  —  the  spray  dashing  almost  to 
the  summit  of  the  cliffs.  We  were  now 
almost  opposite  the  vessel,  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  French  built ;  but  the  increasing 
darkness  prevented  our  distinguishing  her 
minutely.  The  flash  of  a  gun  from  her 
side,  amidst  the  deepening  gloom,  re¬ 
doubled  my  interest.  A  more  interesting 
object  than  a  solitary  vessel  in  danger,  I 
cannot  well  conceive.  I  have  always 
looked  upon  a  ship  as  a  living  creature — 
the  companion  of  man — a  thing  instinct 
with  life,  walking  the  waters— and  our 
feelings  are  not  only  excited  for  the  safety 
of  the  crew,  but  for  that  of  the  vessel  it¬ 
self,  to  which  we  attach  a  degree  of  in¬ 
terest  as  for  a  friend.  A  gale  was  now 
up  ;  the  boat  put  off  to  their  aid  was  in 
danger  of  being  swamped  by  the  surf, 
and  found  it  impracticable  to  make  way 
against  a  violent  head-wind  and  tide 
united.  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could 
now  save  the  ship ;  however  the  wind 
suddenly  shifted  a  little,  and  I  began  to 
hope  that  if  she  was  to  be  wrecked, 
it  might  be  farther  on  the  shore ;  as  in 
case  of  her  striking  on  the  Needles,  she 
must  almost  immediately  go  to  pieces 
under  our  eyes,  without  the  most  remote 
chance  of  the  escape  of  one  of  the  crew. 
A  sheet  of  light  flashed  occasionally  from 
her  sides,  calling  for  aid  out  of  the  power 
of  man  to  grant.  There  was  a  sudden 
lull  in  the  wind,  which  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  most  violent  tempests,  though 
often  succeeded  by  increased  fury  ;  and  a 


strong  shower  of  sleet  and  rain  drove 
most  of  our  followers  home.  As  it  had 
now  become  quite  dark,  and  it  was  mo¬ 
rally  impossible  to  yield  the  ship  any  aid 
till  daylight,  I  returned  to  the  village 
with  melancholy  forebodings,  having 
placed  beacons  on  the  heights. 

I  hastily  proceeded  again  to  the  shore 
just  before  daybreak.  The  distant 
moaning  of  the  sea,  the  harsh  screams  of 
the  cormorants  with  the  desolate  nature 
of  the  spot,  chilled  my  spirits.  I  had 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  the  storm 
rose  again,  and  raged  till  near  daybreak 
with  increased  fury,  but  the  wind  wa3 
now  greatly  hushed.  The  sea,  however, 
showed  marks  of  its  violence  ;  the  bay 
was  white  with  foam,  and  as  I  proceeded, 
the  tide,  which  was  just  beginning  to 
flow,  roared  loudly,  and  advanced  in 
short  breakers  wreathed  with  spray.  The 
sky  also  looked  dismally,  and  gave  token 
that  the  gale  had  not  entirely  passed 
away,  though  its  violence  had  tempo¬ 
rarily  abated.  I  advanced  with  deep  in¬ 
terest  by  the  peaked  group  of  rocks,  and 
passed  the  wreck  of  a  brig  lying  high  and 
dry  on  the  sand  just  before  me.  The 
whole  of  the  shore  between  the  Heads, 
was  strewed  with  her  contents.  I  never 
witnessed  so  total  a  wreck  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time.  The  violence  of  the  surf 
had  completely  beaten  her  sides  out,  leav¬ 
ing  stem  and  stern  hanging  together  as  by 
a  thread,  while  her  ribs  and  broken  cord¬ 
age  and  sails,  completed  the  picture,  had 
any  thing  been  wanting  to  perfect  it.  I 
could  moralize  any  day  on  a  single  bit  of 
plank  on  a  shore — each  fragment  seems 
to  tell  its  tale,  and  awakens  a  train  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  mind;  but 
“  grim  desolation”  was  here  visibly  be¬ 
fore  me. 

Though  I  was  early  astir,  I  found  that 
the  prospect  of  booty  had  been  suffici¬ 
ently  powerful  already  to  draw  out  not 
only  the  inhabitants  of  Torwich,  but 
great  numbers  of  the  neighbouring  pea¬ 
santry.  But  where  was  the  ship,  about 
whose  fate  we  had  been  so  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  the  preceding  evening  ?  This  was 
manifestly  not  her;  but  I  distinctly  saw 
a  large,  black  hull  lying  under  the  west¬ 
ern  cliff's,  half  a  mile  distant,  towards 
which  the  people  were  rapidly  moving. 
She  had  come  ashore  a  little  after  high 
water,  during  the  night.  I  picked  my 

way  through  the  wreck  strewn  around _ to 

a  small  group  of  persons  standing  near 
me  ;  five  of  them  were  strangers,  the  crew 
of  the  brig.  I  learnt  that  my  sur¬ 
mises  were  right  concerning  the  ship  in 
the  distance,  and  that  the  brig  which  was 
laden  with  crockery  came  ashore  about 
the  same  period. 
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I  left  these  poor  fellows  endeavouring 
to  rescue  their  little  articles  of  property, 
and  took  a  route  apart  from  the  course  of 
the  crowd  towards  the  other  ship.  I  had 
not  gone  far,  when  I  almost  stumbled 
over  the  dead  body  of  a  young  female, 
lying  with  her  face  uppermost,  half  buried 
in  the  sand — 

Her  very  tresses  clung 
All  tangled  by  the  storm. 

The  bodies  of  a  gentleman  of  foreign 
aspect,  and  that  of  a  lad  about  seventeen, 
(their  hands  still  firmly  clasped  together, 
undivided  even  in  death,)  lay  close  by. 
It  was  a  melancholy  scene.  They  had 
evidently  been  a  father  and  his  children. 
The  long  boat  of  the  vessel,  which  had 
I  suppose,  taken  ground  here,  being 
staved  and  swamped  by  the  surf,  was 
dose  beyond,  near  which  I  observed'  the 
bodies  of  several  other  men.  It  was  with 
pain  and  horror  I  remarked  that  some 
wretches  who  had  been  here  before  me, 
had  partly  stripped  the  bodies  of  the  lady 
and  others  in  their  search  after  plunder, 
besides  rifling  the  contents  of  some  cases 
of  valuables,  which  had  been  put  into 
the  boat.  I  hastily  turned  towards  the 
principal  scene  of  disaster,  and  addressed 
myself  to  one  of  the  survivors,  whom  I 
found  to  be  the  supercargo.  The  vessel 
was  La  Bonne  Esperance  of  Brest,  of  550 
tons,  homeward  bound,  with  a  mixed 
cargo  of  rum,  cotton,  and  colonial  pro¬ 
duce,  from  the  West  Indies.  It  appear¬ 
ed  that  the  captain,  mate,  and  passengers 
had  left  the  ship  just  as  she  struck,  and 
taken  to  the  long  boat,  the  fatal  result  of 
which  has  been  seen.  As  I  surmised, 
the  bodies  I  had  seen  consisted  of  one 
iamily,  the  only  passengers  on  board,  a 
colonel  in  the  army,  with  his  son  and 
daughter,  returning  to  his  country  after 
long  service  in  foreign  parts.  The  super¬ 
cargo,  in  the  confusion  which  took  place, 
could  not  get  into  the  long  boat  in  time, 
and  remained  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  on 
hoard  ;  several  of  the  seamen  were  wash¬ 
ed  off  the  decks  and  dashed  against  the 
rocks,  and  my  narrator  and  three  others 
were  all  that  survived  46  to  tell  the  tale.” 

The  ship’s  hull  lay  jammed  between 
two  small  rocks  near  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs  ;  she  was  still  almost  outwardly 
entire,  as  the  tide  receded  just  after  she 
came  ashore  in  the  night;  but  there  was 
a  hole  knocked  in  her  side  from  whence  a 
portion  of  the  cargo  had  been  washed  out. 
1  he  two  principal  masts  had  gone  by  the 
board,  but  a  part  of  the  mizen-mast  was 
still  standing  ;  and  the  rocks  were  cover¬ 
ed,  far  and  near,  with  tattered  portions  of 
her  sails  and  cordage  pasted  against  their 
sides,  disposed  by  the  sea,  in  a  grotesque 
manner.  1 


As  the  principal  station  of  the  pre¬ 
ventive  corps  was  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  some  time  would  elapse  before  they 
could  lend  their  aid  in  the  protection  of 
the  property ;  and  the  mob  from  the 
neighbouring  country,  disappointed  at 
finding  little  else  but  broken  crockery  at 
the  other  wreck,  seemed  disposed  to  make 
the  most  of  their  time,  and  were  proceed¬ 
ing  with  all  the  violence  and  rapacity  of 
professed  wreckers.  In  spite  of  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  officer  from  Torwich  and 
his  assistants,  they  were  mounting  the 
sides,  and  had  spread  themselves  over  the 
vessel  like  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves  on 
the  dead  carcass  of  a  horse,  when  I  arriv¬ 
ed.  A  scene  of  greater  confusion  and 
singularity  cannot  be  described. 

It  was  not  long  before  their  attention 
was  awakened  by  the  tapping  of  a  cask 
of  rum,  which  with  many  more  had  been 
washed  out  of  the  hold.  This  beverage 
presented  a  powerful  attraction  ;  the  ship 
was  soon,  in  some  measure,  deserted,  and 
the  mob  concentrated  like  a  swarm  of 
wasps  round  the  casks.  All  distinctions 
were  now  at  an  end ;  the  better  sort  of 
farmer  or  shopkeeper,  scrambled  with  the 
pauper  for  a  cup  or  cap  (or  shoe)  full  of 
the  mellow  liquid  ;  while  the  supercargo 
and  his  men,  aided  by  myself  and  a  few 
others,  were  occupied  in  hastily  putting 
into  some  carts  the  more  valuable  arti¬ 
cles  rescued  from  plunder.  As  the  par¬ 
ties  had  been  immoderate  in  their  pota¬ 
tions,  so  the  effects  were  equally  speedy. 
Women  lay  on  the  sand,  dead  drunk,  be¬ 
side  the  booty  they  had  collected,  while 
unable  to  stir,  it  was  snatched  from  their 
powerless  grasp  by  others  stronger  or 
more  sober  than  themselves.  Several 
pitched  battles  were  also  taking  place, 
both  amongst  boys  and  men,  which  gene¬ 
rally  terminated  by  each  of  the  combat¬ 
ants  falling  prostrate  martyrs  to  Bacchus. 
The  infection  was  universal,  and  even 
the  three  44  mounseers,”  the  surviving 
crew  of  the  Bonne  Esperance,  could  not 
lesist  an  occasional  sly  pull  at  the 
liquor.  These  men,  though  they  had 
only  just  escaped  sudden  death,  seemed 
not  to  be  cast  down  ;  but  with  their  cha¬ 
racteristic  agility,  one  minute  assisted  to 
roll  the  casks  into  carts,  and  then  ran  off 
perhaps  to  whisper  a  compliment  to  some 
pretty  girl,  shrugging  up  their  shoulders 
at  the  unceremonious  repulse  they  met 
with  from  mademoiselle . 

But  this  scene  was  not  to  last  long : 
for  the  tide  had  been  imperceptibly  making 
way  and  closing.  I  had  always  observed 
that  after  coming  to  a  certain  place,  its 
velocity  was  greatly  accelerated,  and  it 
was  with  feelings  of  alarm  that  I  saw  the 
danger  which  the  almost  unconscious  peo- 
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pie  incurred.  From  regard  to  our  own 
safety  we  had  to  retreat  rapidly  towards 
the  shingles,  carrying  as  many  of  the 
helpless  as  time  would  admit  out  of  dan¬ 
ger,  in  which  we  were  aided  by  many  of 
the  sailors  from  Torwich,  who  had  assist¬ 
ed  in  rescuing  a  portion  of  the  cargo. 
The  peasantry,  at  last  aware  of  the  ha¬ 
zard  they  ran,  took  to  their  heels  also  ; 
but  from  the  state  they  were  in,  many 
were  forgotten  or  left  behind.  The  roar 
of  waters  came  rapidly  onward,  and 
amid  the  foaming  eddy  created  by  its  ad¬ 
vance,  the  stifled  death-cry,  mingled  with 
the  harsh  and  piercing  shrieks  of  some  of 
the  half  drowning  victims — one  moment 
awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  their 
situation,  and  the  next  hurried  to  eter¬ 
nity — burst  on  the  ear;  and  such  was 
the  advance  of  the  spring-flood,  that  a 
few  minutes  after  the  rush  of  people  had 
reached  the  shingles,  the  curling  breakers 
rolled  the  bodies  of  several  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers  almost  to  their  feet.  The  most 
lively  interest  was  now  excited  towards  a 
small  rock,  which  jutted  out  of  the  sand 
a  little  distance  from  the  wreck.  The 
two  poor  children  of  a  fisherman’s  widow 
in  the  village,  were  playing  in  a  cavity 
or  this  rock,  when  the  tide  surrounded 
them.  Their  voices  were  drowned  by 
the  roaring  of  the  waters,  and  their  fate 
would  have  been  unknown,  had  not  the 
wild  appearance  and  frantic  screams  of 
the  mother — come  in  search  of  her  chil¬ 
dren — attracted  notice  When  they  were 

discovered,  only  a  ledge  of  the  rock  was 
discernible  ;  and  the  little  sufferers  were 
seen  imploring  for  help  amidst  the  spray 
with  which  the  waves,  fanned  by  a  stiff 
breeze  from  windward,  covered  them. 
Several  brave  fellows  swam  off  towards 
the  rock,  but  before  they  could  reach  it, 
a  sudden  rush  of  tide  swept  over,  and  en¬ 
gulfed  the  children  amidst  the  fragments 
of  wreck  hurled  forward  in  its  advance. 
One  of  the  sailors  seized  the  youngest  of 
the  children  and  bore  him  safely  to  shore. 
The  body  of  the  other  was  found  when 
the  tide  ebbed,  under  a  ledge  of  rocks  on 
the  eastern  side.  Upwards  of  fifteen  per¬ 
sons  were  amongst  the  missing.  It  was 
an  impressive  scene,  and  read  a  powerful 
lesson  to  all. 

“  W recking”  has  long  been  deservedly 
a  national  reproach.  It  is,  however, 
rarely  accompanied  with  the  cruelty  and 
violence  by  which  it  was  formerly  charac¬ 
terized  ;  and  such  aggravated  scenes  now 
seldom  occur.  The  people  of  our  coas-ts 
have  become,  generally,  much  more  civil¬ 
ized,  and  probably  the  “  march  of  im¬ 
provement”  will  ultimately  eradicate  so 
inhuman  a  custom.  In  Cornwall  it  was 
carried  to  such  an  excess  that  the  exam¬ 


ple  was  even  given  from  the  pulpit;  and 
there  is  a  story  related  of  a  Cornish  par¬ 
son,  who  upon  information  being  brought 
to  his  congregation  of  a  wreck  whilst  they 
were  at  church,  exhorted  them  to  pause 
as  they  were  rushing  out  en  masse  in  the 
midst  of  the  service ;  and  having  gained 
the  door,  took  to  his  heels  saying,  u  Now, 
my  lads,  it  is  but  fair  we  should  all  start 
alike  !”  and  reached  the  wreck  first.  The 
people  view  the  plunder  of  a  wreck  as  a 
light,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  per¬ 
suade  them  otherwise.  However  it  is 
but  justice  to  say  that  they  have  fre¬ 
quently  risked,  and  even  sacrificed,  their 
own  lives  in  endeavouring  to  preserve 
those  of  others  ;  though  some  recent  in¬ 
stances,  especially  in  Wales,  prove  that 
the  old  disposition  still  lurks  amongst 
the  people,  and  sometimes  breaks  out 
with  unabated  violence. 

The  arrival  of  a  party  of  the  Preventive 
Service  that  evening,  in  some  measure 
proved  a  check  to  the  plunder  of  the  pea¬ 
santry  ;  but  the  guards  themselves  were 
not  proof  against  the  prevailing  infection, 
and  similar  scenes  to  that  related,  prevail¬ 
ed  as  long  as  there  was  any  thing  left  to 
drink  or  pick  up  ;  however,  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  cargo  was  safely  stowed, 
though  there  were  few  of  the  rum  casks 
that  did  not  afterwards  turn  out  impreg¬ 
nated  with  bilge  water. 

On  a  fine  grey  morning,  about  a  week 
after  these  events  occurred,  I  wandered 
out  towards  the  shore  :  there  had  been 
rough  weather  in  the  channel,  and  many 
wrecks,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  ocean 
had  not  yet  subsided.  It  was  about  half¬ 
flood  when  I  reached  the  Bonne  Espe- 
rance.  She  had  disappeared  by  piece¬ 
meal  under  the  repeated  assaults  of  the 
sea,  but  the  principal  part  of  the  hull  was 
still  hanging  together.  Each  wave  as  it 
struck  her  tattered  timbers,  seemed  to 
sap  away  her  strength  and  threatened  to 
shake  her  to  fragments.  I  sat  with  the 
supercargo  for  about  an  hour,  watching 
the  flow  of  the  tide.  Her  timbers  cracked 
louder  and  louder  at  each  shock  of  the 
breakers  ;  when  a  heavy  sea  struck  her, 
her  joints  loosened,  and  she  broke  up  at 
last,  scattered  into  fragments,  and  whelm¬ 
ed  in  a  gulf  of  boiling  waters  which  foam¬ 
ed  like  an  immense  cauldron  over  the 
place  she  had  occupied  a  minute  before. 
We  had  watched  the  progress  to  this 
final  disaster  with  the  deepest  interest — I 
may  almost  say  sympathy — for  we  could 
hardly  help  looking  upon  the  ship  as  a 
friend  in  need,  hovering  as  it  were  over 
destruction  without  an  arm  being  stretch¬ 
ed  forth  to  save  her,  and  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  a  real  feeling  of  pain  and  sorrow  that 
we  witnessed  her  destruction. 
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About  half-ebb  we  descended  to  the 
shore — it  was  covered  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  with  her  ruin  and  materials  ; 
and  one  could  almost  imagine  it  had  been 
the  destruction  of  a  fleet.  Thus  ended  the 
fate  of  La  Bonne  Esperance  ot  Brest, 
and  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  soli¬ 
tary  fragment  on  the  beach,  was  soon  all 
that  recalled  her  history  to  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  passers-by. 

Vyvyan. 


GOOD  DEEDS. 


Wretched  is  he  who  thinks  of  doing  ill. 

His  evil  deeds  long  to  conceal  and  hide ; 

For  though  the  voice  and  tongues  of  men  be  still. 
By  fowls  and  beasts  his  sins  shall  be  descried. 
And  God  oft  workelb  by  his  secret  will, 

That  sin  itself,  the  sinner  so  dc»h  guide. 

That  of  nis  own  accord  without  request, 
lie  makes  his  wicked  doings  manifest. 

Sir  J.  Harrington. 


DEATH. 

Death  is  a  port  whereby  we  reach  to  j»y, 

Life  is  a  lake  that  drowneth  all  in  paiu  . 

Death  is  so  near  it  ceasetli  all  annoy. 

Life  is  so  leav’d  that  all  it  yields  is  vain  ; 

And  as  by  life  to  bondage  man  was  brought, 
Even  so  likewise  by  death  was  freedom  wrouebt. 

Earl  of  Surrey. 


BEAU  I Y. 

Nought  under  Heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sense  of  man  and  all  his  mind  possess, 

As  Beauty’s  lovely  bait  that  doth  procure 
Great  warriors  oft  their  rigour  to  repress, 

And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manliness. 
Driven  with  the  power  of  an  heart  robbing 
eye. 

And  wrapt  in  flowers  of  a  golden  tress, 

.  That  can  with  melting  pleasance  mollify 
Their  bard’ned  hearts  enur’d  to  blood  and 
cruelty.  Spenser. 


LEARNING. 

- But  that  Learning  in  despite  of  fate 

Wiil  mount  aloft  and  enter  Heaven’s  gate  ; 

And  to  the  seat  of  Jove  itself  advance, 

Hermes  had  slept  in  Hell  with  Ignorance. 

Yet  as  a  punishment  they  added  this. 

That  be  and  Poverty  should  always  kiss. 

And  to  this  day  is  every  scholar  poor. 

Gross  gold  from  them  runs  headlong  to  the  boor. 

C.  Marlowe, 


FEELING. 

- The  feeling  power  which  is  life’s  root, 

Through  every  living  part  itself  doib  shed. 
By  sinews  which  extend  from  head  to  foot. 

And  like,  a  net  all  over  the  body  spread. 
Much  like  a  subtle  spider,  which  doth  sit 
In  middle  of  her  web  which  spreadeth  wide, 
If  aught  do  touch  the  outmost  thread  of  it. 

She  feels  it  instantly  on  every  side. 

J.  Davies. 


INJUSTICE. 

So  foul  a  thing,  O  thou  injustice  art, 

That  torment’st  the  doer  and  distrest ; 

For  when  a  man  hath  done  a  wicked  part, 

O  how  he  strives  to  excuse — to  make  the  best ; 
To  shift  the  fault  t’  unburden  his  charg’d  heart. 
Ami  glad  to  find  the  least  surmise  of  rest ; 


And  if  he  could  make  his,  seem  other's  skr, 

O  what  repose,,  what  ease  he’d  find  therein. 

Daniell. 


RICHES. 

Vessels  of  brass  oft  handled  brightly  shine. 
What  difference  between  the  richest  mine 
And  basest  earth,  but  use  ?  for  both  not  used 
Are  of  litile  worth  ;  then  treasure  is  abused, 
When  misers  keep  it;  being  put  to  loan, 

In  time  it  will  return  us  two  for  one. 

C.  Marlowe. 


THE  IDIOT  LOVER. 

(drawn  from  life.) 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  T  say,  is  no  man, 

If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. ” 

John  Laconi  was  born  in  the  romantic 
country  of  Switzerland.  He  was  educated 
tolerably  well ;  he  was  a  good  musi¬ 
cian,  and  could  draw  excellently.  He 
possessed  a  small,  though  independent 
fortune.  However,  notwithstanding  his 
advantages  and  acquirements,  he  proved, 
when  he  became  a  lover,  to  be  an  idiot. 

At  a  certain  period  of  his  life,  he  fell 
violently  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young 
Swiss  lady.  She  was  considerably  younger 
than  our  hero,  was  much  taller,  and  her 
elegant  refinements  rendered  her  a  very 
desirable  object.  John  had  a  sister,  to 
whom  the  young  lady  paid  frequent 
friendly  visits,  and  upon  such  occasions, 
owing  probably  to  that  mauvaise  honte , 
with  which  he  was  cursed,  he  was  usually 
absent  from  home.  I  will  not  disgust 
my  fair  readers  with  a  minute  description 
of  all  his  absurdities;  one  example,  or 
so,  shall  suffice. 

One  fine  evening,  in  the  month  of 
June,  after  spending  the  day  with  La- 
coni’s  sister,  the  young  lady  prepared  to 
return  alone  to  her  father’s  chateau ,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile ;  and  on  this 
occasion,  John  determined  to  give  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  his  gallantry  in  escorting  the 
fair  one  home,  resolving  likewise  to  de¬ 
clare  his  passion  in  plain  terms.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  having  put  on  his  hat  and 
cloak,  and  stationed  himself  at  the  gate, 
he  appealed  as  formidable  as  any  doughty 
knight  in  the  days  of  romance,  ready  to 
offer  his  protection  to  some  forlorn  dam¬ 
sel.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  lady 
appear,  than  he  became  so  confused  as 
not  to  be  able  to  answer  her  greeting.  She 
was  also  confused  for  a  moment  at  his 
manner,  but  immediately  began  her 
walk  with  much  disgust  and  noncha¬ 
lance  ;  while  he,  like  a  silly  valet  de 
chambre ,  followed  behind,  leaving  his 
dear  mistress’  questions  unanswered, 
and  .  gazing  with  a  vacant  stare  at  the 
moon.  At  length,  to  the  lady’s  infinite 
satisfaction,  the  white  gate  of  her  fa- 
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ther’s  chateau  appeared  in  view,  and 
John,  finding  they  had  nearly  reached 
their  destination,  articulated,  in  a  half 

suffocated  tone,  “  I -  I  beg  pardon, 

ma  - madam,  I  have  been  considering 

- ”  “  You  have,  indeed,  Mr.  John,” 

quickly  returned  the  smiling  damsel, 
but  I  think  you  might  have  chosen 
another  opportunity,  more  seasonable 
than  the  present,  to  consider  the  moon  !” 
To  this  retort,  he  said  nothing,  but  look¬ 
ed  extremely  foolish  and  ridiculous. 
However,  when  they  had  actually  gained 
the  gate  of  the  chateau ,  he  boldly  re¬ 
solved  to  kiss  his  fair  enslaver ;  but, 
after  a  moment,  his  resolution  failed,  and 
his  legs  tottered  under  him.  Without 
hearing  the  lady’s  sweet  “  good  night,” 
as  she  tripped  gaily  from  him,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Madam,  can  you  love  me  ?” 
This  appeal  was  not  heard  by  the  flying 
maiden,  who  hastily  ascended  the  steps 
to  her  father’s  door,  which  opened  and 
concealed  her  lovely  form  from  the  sight 
of  the  amazed  lover,  who  had  not  cou¬ 
rage  sufficient  to  follow  her. 

Whether  our  idiot  did  not  comprehend 
the  behaviour  of  his  mistress,  I  cannot 
say  ;  certain  it  is,  he  went  home  well 
contented  with  the  success  he  imagined 
he  had  gained  towards  winning  her 
heart.  But,  in  reality,  she  was  disgusted 
with  his  foolery,  and  ceased  paying  any 
more  visits  to  her  female  friend,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  sight  of  so  strange  a  lover. 

John,  however,  was  a  kind  of  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  calmly  sustained  his  love 
misfortunes.  A  particular  occurrence 
happened  which  will  somewhat  account 
for  this  passive  resignation.  One  even¬ 
ing,  during  a  solitary  walk,  he  saw  his 
identical  mistress  in  company  with  a 
young  French  officer.  He  walked  sul¬ 
lenly  home,  wrote  some  verses  on  the  in¬ 
constancy  of  women,  drew  from  recollec¬ 
tion  a  portrait  of  the  cruel  fair,  which  he 
hung  in  his  study,  and  banished  his  for¬ 
mer  pretences.  Report  says,  that  he 
lived  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  state 
of  celibacy.  G.  W.  N. 


SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY. 

Sincerely  do  we  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  this  great  and  good  man— -the 
most  celebrated  philosopher  of  our  times, 
who  has  done  more  for  the  happiness  of 
his  species  than  any  associated  Academy 
in  Europe.  He  died  at  Geneva,  May  29, 
aged  51.  We  shall  endeavour  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  talents  and  amiable  character, 
in  a  Memoir  to  be  published  at  the  close 
of  this  volume  of  The  Mirror— pre¬ 
fixed  to  which  will  be  a  tine  Portrait  of 
the  illustrious  deceased. 


Spirit  of  iSiscobev#. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  FATE  OF  LA 
PEROUSE. 

Abridged  from  the  United  Service 
Journal. 

The  fate  of  this  celebrated  French  navi¬ 
gator,  which  for  upwards  of  forty  years 
has  remained  enveloped  in  mystery,  has 
at  length  been  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
a  result  that  is  owing  to  the  active  and 
spirited  exertions  of  our  gallant  and  en¬ 
terprising  countryman  Captain  Dillon. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  La  Perouse, 
arose  out  of  the  massacre  of  the  ship  Hun¬ 
ter’s  crew,  at  the  Feejee  Islands,  in  1813. 

In  this  unfortunate  affair,  fourteen 
persons  in  all,  from  the  ship  Hunter,  lost 
their  lives.  The  two  that  escaped  with 
Mr.  Dillon,  were  William  Wilson  and 
Martin  Buchart,  a  Prussian,  who  resided 
for  two  years  at  Bough.  The  latter  en¬ 
treated  captain  Robson  to  give  him  and 
his  Bough  wife  a  passage  to  the  first  land 
at  which  he  might  arrive,  as  they  would 
certainly  be  sacrificed  if  they  returned  to 
the  island.  Having  made  Tucopia  on 
the  20th  of  September,  Buchart,  his  wife, 
and  a  Lascar,  were  put  on  shore,  and  the 
Hunter  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to  Can¬ 
ton. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1826,  while  in 
command  of  the  St.  Patrick,  bound  from 
Valparaiso  to  Pondicherry,  captain  Dillon 
came  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Tucopia. 
Prompted  by  curiosity,  as  well  as  regard 
for  old  companions  in  danger,  he  lay  to, 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  persons 
left  there  in  1813,  were  still  alive.  A 
canoe,  in  which  was  the  Lascar,  soon  af¬ 
terwards  put  off  from  land  and  came 
alongside.  This  was  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another  canoe,  containing  Mar¬ 
tin  Buchart,  the  Prussian.  They  were 
both  in  excellent  health,  and  exceedingly 
rejoiced  to  see  him.  They  informed  him, 
that  the  natives  had  treated  them  very 
kindly  ;  and  that  no  ship  had  touched  at 
the  island  from  the  time  they  were  first 
landed,  until  about  a  year  previous  to 
his  arrival,  when  an  English  whaler  vi¬ 
sited  them,  and  was  soon  after  followed 
by  a  second.  The  Lascar  had  an  old  sil¬ 
ver  sword-guard,  which  he  bartered  for  a 
few  fishing-hooks.  Captain  Dillon  in¬ 
quired  where  he  had  obtained  it ;  the 
Prussian  informed  him,  that  on  his  arri¬ 
val  at  the  island,  he  saw  it  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  natives,  also  several  chain- 
plates  belonging  to  a  ship,  a  number  of 
iron  bolts,  five  axes,  the  handle  of  a  sil¬ 
ver  fork,  a  few  knives,  tea-cups,  glass 
beads  and  bottles,  one  silver  spoon  with  a 
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crest  and  a  cipher,  a  sword,  &c.  As  soon 
as  he  became  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  language,  he  asked  the  natives  how 
they  obtained  those  articles,  as  they  said 
that  the  Hunter  was  the  first  ship  with 
which  they  had  ever  held  communication. 
They  replied,  that  about  two  days’  sail 
in  their  canoes  to  leeward,  there  was  a 
large  group  of  islands,  known  generally 
by  the  name  of  Manicolo,  to  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent 
voyages,  and  that  they  had  procured 
these  articles  from  the  inhabitants,  who 
possessed  many  more  of  a  similar  de¬ 
scription. 

Buchart  proceeded  to  state,  that  the 
Tucopians  asserted  that  a  great  number 
of  articles  were  on  the  Manicolo  Islands 
in  a  state  of  preservation,  and  such  arti¬ 
cles  were  evidently  obtained  from  the 
wreck  of  a  vessel.  About  seven  months 
before  captain  Dillon  touched  at  Tuco- 
pia,  a  canoe  had  returned  from  Manicolo, 
and  brought  away  two  large  chain  plates, 
and  an  iron  bolt,  about  four  feet  in  length. 
He  spoke  with  some  of  the  crew  of  the 
canoe  which  had  last  made  the  voyage  to 
Manicolo.  They  told  him  that  there  was 
abundance  of  iron  materials  still  remain- 
ing  on  the  island.  Those  which  Martin 
Buchart  saw  were  much  oxydized  and 
worn.  The  only  silver  spoon  brought  to 
Tucopia,  as  far  as  captain  Dillon  could 
learn,  was  beaten  out  into  a  wire  by 
Buchart,  for  the  purpose  of  making  rings 
and  other  ornaments  for  the  female  is¬ 
landers.  Upon  examining  the  sword- 
guard  minutely,  captain  Dillon  discover¬ 
ed,  or  thought  he  discovered,  the  initials 
of  Perouse  stamped  upon  it,  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  prompted  him  to  be  more  eager 
in  his  inquiries. 

The  Prussian  said  he  had  himself 
never  made  a  trip  to  Manicolo  with  the 
Tucopians,  but  the  Lascar  had  gone  once 
or  twice.  He  positively  affirmed,  that  he 
had  seen  and  conversed  at  Paiow,  a  na¬ 
tive  town,  with  the  Europeans  who  spoke 
the  language  of  the  islanders.  They 
were  old  men,  he  said,  who  told  him  that 
they  had  been  wrecked  several  years  ago 
in  one  of  the  ships,  the  remnants  of 
which  they  pointed  out  to  him.  They 
informed  him  also  that  no  vessel  had 
touched  at  the  islands  since  they  had 
been  there  ;  that  most  of  their  comrades 
were  dead,  but  they  had  been  so  scattered 
among  the  various  islands,  that  they 
could  not  tell  precisely  how  many  of  them 
were  still  living. 

On  hearing  so  many  circumstances  all 
tending  to  confirm  his  suspicions,  from 
the  moment  he  saw  the  silver  sword- 
guard  with  the  cipher,  captain  Dillon 
determined  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 


sible  to  the  Manicolo  Islands,  examine 
the  wrecks  himself,  and,  if  practicable, 
bring  off  the  two  men  with  whom  the' 
Lascar  had  spoken,  and  whom,  he  said, 
were  Frenchmen.  For  this  purpose  he 
begged  the  latter  to  accompany  him,  but 
as  he  was  married  and  comfortably  set¬ 
tled  on  the  island,  neither  promises  nor 
threats  were  of  any  avail,  although  cap¬ 
tain  Dillon  offered  to  bring  him  back  to 
Tucopia.  Martin  Buchart,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  tired  of  the  savage  life  he  had 
led  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  gladly 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  captain  Dillon, 
who  after  prevailing  with  a  Tucopian 
also  to  come  on  board,  sailed  for  the 
island.  Unfortunately,  as  the  ship  near¬ 
ed  the  land,  it  fell  a  perfect  calm,  and 
continued  so  for  seven  days.  At  this 
time  the  stock  of  dry  provisions  was 
nearly  exhausted,  and  tnere  was  no  ani¬ 
mal  food  to  be  procured  on  Tucopia. 
The  crew  lived  principally  on  New  Zea¬ 
land  potatoes  and  bananas.  The  vessel 
became  every  day  more  leaky  from  a  long 
continuance  at  sea ;  and  a  person  on 
board,  who  was  interested  in  the  cargo, 
had,  during  captain  Dillon’s  stay  in  the 
islands,  shown  himself  particularly  dis¬ 
contented,  and  had  frequently  and  warmly 
remonstrated  at  what  he  considered  an 
unnecessary  and  useless  delay ;  for  these 
reasons,  therefore,  captain  Dillon  deter¬ 
mined,  though  with  the  greatest  reluc¬ 
tance,  to  take  advantage  of  a  breeze  which 
sprang  up,  continued  his  voyage,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Bengal  with  much  difficulty,  his 
ship  being  in  a  very  leaky  condition. 

Unwilling  to  abandon  his  favourite  ob¬ 
ject,  captain  Dillon  now  applied  to  the 
Asiatic  Society,  and  to  the  Bengal  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  re¬ 
presentations,  his  suggestions  were  at 
length  carried  into  effect.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  the 
Company’s  cruisers,  of  sixteen  guns  and 
eighty-five  men,  called  the  Research ; 
and  on  the  27th  of  January,  1827,  he 
sailed  from  Bengal,  visited  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand, 
the  Friendly  Islands,  Ro-Thoma,  or 
Granville  Island  of  the  Pandora,  Tuco¬ 
pia,  and  arrived  at  Manicolo  on  the  27th 
of  September.  This  island  (Manicolo,  or 
Vanicolo)  is  not  the  Mallicolo  of  captain 
Cook,  being  situated  only  118  miles  to 
the  leeward  of  Tucopia,  in  latitude  11 
deg.  47  min.,  whilst  the  former  lies  in 
south  latitude  16  deg.  15  min. 

Captain  Dillon  personally  visited  the 
reefs  on  which  the  French  ships  are  as¬ 
certained  to  liave  struck  and  gone  to 
pieces,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
natives,  from  which  the  following  parti¬ 
culars  have  been  obtained  of  that  disas- 
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trous  event : — “  Many  years  ago  two 
large  ships  arrived  at  the  islands;  one 
anchored  oft'  the  island  of  Whanoo,  and 
the  other  oft'  that  of  Paiow,  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other.  Soon  after,  and 
before  they  had  any  communication  with 
the  natives,  a  heavy  gale  arose,  and  both 
vessels  were  driven  ashore.  The  ship  oft' 
Whanoo  grounded  upon  the  rocks.  The 
natives  came  in  crowds  to  the  sea-shore, 
armed  with  clubs,  spears,  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  and  discharged  some  arrows  into 
the  vessel ;  the  crew  in  return  fired,  and 
killed  several  of  the  islanders.  The  ves¬ 
sel  continued  to  strike  violently  against 
the  rocks,  and  soon  went  to  pieces.  Some 
of  the  crew  took  to  their  boats,  but  were 
driven  on  shore,  and  murdered  by  the  na¬ 
tives;  others  threw  themselves  into  the 
sea,  and  such  as  reached  the  land,  shared 
the  fate  of  their  unfortunate  companions, 
so  that  not  a  single  soul  belonging  to  this 
vessel  escaped  alive. 

44  The  ship  which  grounded  on  Paiow, 
was  driven  on  a  sandy  beach,  and  the  na¬ 
tives  came  down  and  also  discharged  their 
arrows  into  her ;  but  the  crew  prudently 
did  not  resent  the  aggression,  but  held  up 
axes,  beads,  and  toys,  as  peace-offerings, 
upon  which  the  assailants  desisted  from 
farther  hostilities.  As  soon  as  the  wind 
had  moderated,  an  aged  chief,  in  a  canoe, 
put  off*  to  the  ship.  He  was  received 
with  caresses,  accepted  the  presents  offer¬ 
ed  to  him  :  and  upon  going  ashore,  paci¬ 
fied  the  islanders  by  assurances  that  the 
ship’s  crew  were  peaceably  inclined  to¬ 
wards  them.  Upon  this,  several  natives 
went  on  board,  and  were  all  presented 
with  toys.  In  return,  they  supplied  the 
crew  with  yams,  fowls,  bananas,  cocoa- 
nuts,  hogs,  &c.  and  confidence  was  esta¬ 
blished  between  them.  The  ship  was 
now  abandoned,  and  the  crew  went  on 
shore,  bringing  with  them  part  of  her 
stores.  Here  they  remained  for  some 
time,  and  built  a  small  vessel  with  the 
materials  from  the  wreck.  When  it  was 
ready  to  put  to  sea,  as  many  as  could 
conveniently,  embarked  in  her,  being 
plentifully  supplied  with  fresh  provisions 
by  the  islanders.  The  commander  pro¬ 
mised  those  who  were  left  behind,  to  re¬ 
turn  immediately  with  presents  for  the 
natives,  and  to  bring  them  off ;  but,  as 
the  little  vessel  was  never  afterwards 
heard  of,  the  men  sought  the  protection 
of  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  with  whom 
they  lived.  Several  muskets  and  some 
gunpowder  had  been  left  them  by  their 
comrades,  and  by  means  of  these,  they 
proved  of  great  service  to  their  friends, 
in  encounters  with  the  neighbouring 
islanders.” 

The  natives  of  Manicolo  are  not  canni¬ 


bals  ;  but  when  an  enemy  falls  into  their 
power  he  is  immediately  killed,  and  his 
body  is  deposited  in  sea-water,  and  kept 
there  until  the  bones  become  perfectly 
bare.  The  skeleton  is  then  taken  up,  the 
bones  of  the  extremities  scraped  and  cut 
into  various  forms,  to  point  arrows  and 
spears.  Their  arms  consist  of  heavy 
clubs,  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows. 
They  poison  the  latter  with  a  kind  of 
reddish  gum,  extracted  from  a  species  of 
tree  peculiar  to  the  island.  When  any 
one  is  struck  by  a  poisoned  arrow  in  any 
of  the  limbs,  the  part  is  quickly  cut  out, 
and  his  life  is  sometimes  saved  ;  but  if 
the  wound  happens  to  be  in  the  body, 
where  it  cannot  be  easily  excised,  he  re¬ 
signs  himself  quietly  to  death  without  a 
murmur,  though  he  frequently  lingers  for 
four  or  five  days  in  excruciating  agony. 

The  Manicolans  differ  from  almosc  all 
the  other  islanders  in  the  South  Sea ; 
they  are  as  black  as  negroes,  have  short 
woolly  hair,  and  resemble  them  in  their 
features.  Their  religion  also  is  different; 
in  every  village  in  the  island  there  is  a 
house  dedicated  to  the  Deity.  At  the 
principal  chapel,  the  skulls  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  killed,  belonging  to  the 
ship  that  grounded  at  Whanoo,  are  still 
preserved.  The  natives  of  Tucopia,  un¬ 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  human  bones, 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  when  they 
visit  the  island,  approaching  the  sacred 
house  where  the  skulls  are  deposited. 

Jielmor; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


waverley  novels. 

The  new  edition ,  (of  which  Waverley 
has  just  appeared,)  is,  without  exception, 
the  handsomest  book  of  the  day,  in  edi¬ 
torship,  literary  and  graphic  embellish¬ 
ment  or  typography.  Perhaps  little  per¬ 
suasion  was  necessary  for  a  second  reading 
of  so  delightful  a  novel  as  Waverley , 
but  the  author’s  piquant  notes  to  the  pre- 
sent  edition  would  alike  tempt  the  matter- 
of-fact  man,  and  the  inveterate  novel 
reader  to  44  begin  again.”  The  prefatory 
anecdotes  to  Waverley  are  extremely  in¬ 
teresting — and  the  little  autobiographic 
sketches  are  so  many  leaves  from  the  life 
of  the  ingenious  author.  We  hope  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  few  of  the  notes  of  the  Series  ; 
but  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with 
the  following  :  being  the  original  of  the 
legend  of  Mrs.  Grizel  Oldbuck  : 

Mr.  R - 1)  of  Borland,  a  gentleman 

of  landed  property  in  the  vale  of  Gala, 
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was  prosecuted  for  a  very  considerable 
sum,  the  accumulated  arrears  of  teind  (or 
tithe)  for  which  he  was  said  to  be  indebt¬ 
ed  to  a  noble  family,  the  titulars  (lay  im¬ 
propriators  of  the  tithes.)  Mr.  R - .d 

was  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  his  father  had,  by  a  form  of  process 
peculiar  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  purchased 
these  lands  from  the  titular,  and  therefore 
that  the  present  prosecution  was  ground¬ 
less.  But  after  an  industrious  search 
among  his  father’s  papers,  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  public  records,  and  a  careful 
inquiry  among  all  persons  who  had  trans¬ 
acted  law  business  for  his  father,  no  evi¬ 
dence  could  be  recovered  to  support  his 
defence.  The  period  was  now  near  at 
hand  when  he  conceived  the  loss  of  his 
lawsuit  to  be  inevitable,  and  he  had  form¬ 
ed  his  determination  to  ride  to  Edinburgh 
next  day,  and  make  the  best  bargain  he 
could  in  the  way  of  compromise.  He 
went  to  bed  with  this  resolution,  and  with 
r*ll  the  circumstances  of  the  case  floating 
upon  his  mind,  had  a  dream  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purpose.  His  father,  who  had 
been  many  years  dead,  appeared  to  him, 
he  thought,  and  asked  him  why  he  was 
disturbed  in  his  mind.  In  dreams  men 
are  not  surprised  at  such  apparitions. 

Mr.  R - d  thought  that  he  had  informed 

his  father  of  the  cause  of  his  distress, 
adding  that  the  payment  of  a  considera¬ 
ble  sum  of  money  was  the  more  unplea¬ 
sant  to  him,  because  he  had  a  strong  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  was  not  due,  though  he 
wa3  unable  to  recover  any  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  belief.  “  You  are  right,  my 
son,”  replied  the  paternal  shade  ;  “  I  did 
acquire  right  to  these  teinds,  for  payment 
of  which  you  are  now  prosecuted.  The 
papers  relating  to  the  transaction  are  in 
the  hands  of  Mr. - ,  a  writer  (or  at¬ 

torney,)  who  is  now  retired  from  profes¬ 
sional  business,  and  resides  at  Inveresk, 
near  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  person  whom 
I  employed  on  that  occasion  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  reason,  but  who  never  on  any  other 
occasion  transacted  business  on  my  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  very  possible,”  pursued  the 
vision,  “  that  Mr. - may  have  for¬ 

gotten  a  matter  which  is  now  of  a  very 
old  date  ;  but  you  may  call  it  to  his  re¬ 
collection  by  this  token,  that  when  I  came 
to  pay  his  account,  there  was  difficulty  in 
getting  change  for  a  Portugal  piece  of 
gold,  and  that  we  v/ere  forced  to  drink 
out  the  balance  at  a  tavern.”  Mr.  R — d 
awaked  in  the  morning  with  all  the  words 
of  the  vision  imprinted  on  his  mind,  and 
thought  it  worth  while  to  ride  across  the 
country  to  Inveresk,  instead  of  going 
straight  to  Edinburgh.  When  he  came 
there,  he  waited  on  the  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  dream,  a  very  old  man  ; 


without  saying  any  thing  of  the  vision,  he 
inquired  whether  he  remembered  having 
conducted  such  a  matter  for  his  deceased 
father.  The  old  gentleman  could  not  at 
first  bring  the  circumstance  to  his  recol¬ 
lection,  but  on  mention  of  the  Portu¬ 
gal  piece  of  gold,  the  whole  returned  upon 
his  memory  ;  he  made  an  immediate 
search  for  the  papers,  and  recovered  them ; 

so  that  Mr.  R - d  carried  to  Edinburgh 

the  documents  necessary  to  gam  the  cause 
which  he  was  on  the  verge  of  losing. 
The  author  has  often  heard  this  story  told 
by  persons  who  had  the  best  access  to 
know  the  facts,  who  were  not  likely  them¬ 
selves  to  be  deceived,  and  were  certainly 
incapable  of  deception.  He  cannot  there¬ 
fore  refuse  to  give  it  credit,  however  ex¬ 
traordinary  the  circumstances  may  ap¬ 
pear.  The  circumstantial  character  of  the 
information  given  in  the  dream,  takes  it 
out  of  the  general  class  of  impressions  of 
the  kind  which  are  occasioned  by  the  for¬ 
tuitous  coincidence  of  actual  events  with 
our  sleeping  thoughts.  On  the  other 
hand,  few  would  suppose  that  the  laws  of 
nature  were  suspended,  and  ?.  special 
communication  from  the  dead  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  permitted,  for  the  purpose  of  saving 

Mr.  R - d  a  certain  number  of  hundred 

pounds.  The  author’s  theory  is,  that  the 
dream  was  only  the  recapitulation  of  in¬ 
formation  which  Mr.  R - d  had  really 

received  from  his  father  while  in  life,  but 
which  at  first  he  merely  recalled  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  impression  that  the  claim  was  set^ 
tied.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  to 
recover,  during  sleep,  the  thread  of  ideas 
which  they  have  lost  during  their  waking 
hours.  It  may  be  added,  that  this  re¬ 
markable  circumstance  was  attended  with 

bad  consequences  to  Mr.  R. - d,  whose 

health  and  spirits  v/ere  afterwards  im¬ 
paired  by  the  attention  which  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  pay  to  the  visions  of 
the  night. — Notes  to  the  Antiquary. 

ROAD-BOOK  OF  FRANCE. 

People  who  are  bound  for  the  Continent 
should  provide  themselves  with  the  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Leigh’s  descriptive  Road 
Book  of  France — even  before  they  get 
their  passports  at  the  French  ambassa¬ 
dor’s,  or  if  they  only  intend  to  visit 
Calais,  Boulogne,  or  Dieppe — and  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  be  induced  to 
travel  beyond  these  places,  which,  in 
truth,  give  an  Englishman  no  more  idea 
of  France  than  Dovor  would  afford  a 
foreigner  of  England.  A  few  years  since, 
comparatively  speaking,  people  only  knew 
their  way  from  York  to  London,  much 
less  the  objects  on  the  road — now,  by  the 
economy  of  guide  books  they  may  know 
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every  good  inn  in  France,  and  carry  the 
ichnography  of  the  kingdom  in  their  coat 
pocket.  In  the.  present  edition  of  the 
4‘  Road  Book  of  France,”  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  description  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  South,  especially  of  Bordeaux, 
the  mineral  springs  and  bathing-places  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  navigation  of  the  Rhone 
from  Lyons  to  Avignon,  as  well  as  of 
Marseilles,  Toulouse,  &c.,  and  some  of 
the  principal  towns  have  been  illustrated 
with  plans.  Dipping  into  the  Itinerary 
from  Calais  to  Paris,  we  were  reminded 
of  a  curious  coincidence:  Julius  Caesar 
is  supposed  to  have  sailed  from  Boulogne 
on  his  expedition  against  the  Britons; 
and  in  later  times,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
there  prepared  to  carry  into  execution  the 
invasion  of  Great  Britain.  But  how  dif¬ 
ferent  have  been  the  results  ! 


JOURNEY  FROM  THE  BANK  TO 

BARNES. 

A  lively  volume  with  many  shreds  of 
wit  and  humour,  and  occasional  patches 
of  44  righte  merrie  conceite,”  has  just 
fallen  into  our  hands,  and  has  afforded 
us  some  very  pleasant  reading.  There 
is  fun  in  the  very  title,  44  Personal  Nar¬ 
rative  of  a  Journey  overland  from  the 
Bank  to  Barnes,  &c.  with  some  account 
of  the  Regions  east  of  Kensington.  By 
an  Inside  Passenger.  With  a  Model  for 
a  Magazine,  being  the  product  of  the 
Author’s  sojourn  at  the  village  of  Barnes, 
during  five  rainy  days.”  The  author  is 
a  shrewd,  clever  fellow,  who  loves  a  little 
raillery  on  the  follies  of  the  day,  and 
joins  with  our  friend,  Popanilla  in  de¬ 
ploring  the  present  artificial  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  therefore,  suppose  we  give  a  few 
filling  extracts  from  his  tour,  premising 
that  the  good  people  of  the  little  villages 
through  which  he  passed,  are  not  aware 
of  what  good  things  he  has  said  of  them ; 
for  his  little  book  v/ould  suit  every 
parlour  window  from  Hyde  Park  Corner 
to  Barnes. 

Brentford. 

The  ancient  and  nearly  deserted  barony 
of  Brentford  still  contains,  in  its  monu¬ 
ments  and  antiquities,  vestiges  of  former 
splendour.  The  horse-trough  opposite 
the  44  Bell  and  Feathers”  is  to  the  anti¬ 
quarian  a  most  particularly  interesting 
morceau ;  the  verdure  of  age  has  de¬ 
faced  it  in  part,  but  enough  still  remains 
to  prove  that  our  ancestors  had  made  no 
mean  proficiency  in  the  rustic  style  of 
architecture.  The  reservoir,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  sparkling  element  so  grateful  to 
that  noble  animal,  is  modelled  from  the 
celebrated  sarcophagus  in  the  British 


Museum  ;  and  the  posts  which  support 
it  are  evidently  Doric.  On  the  outside 
of  it  are  several  nearly  obliterated  speci¬ 
mens  of  carving,  as  well  as  drawings  in 
chalk. 

Nearly  parallel  with  the  horse-trough, 
as  you  go  down  44  Maud’s  Rents,”  is  that 
useful,  and  indeed  indispensible,  triumph 
of  hydraulics,  the  pump.  The  taste  and 
science  displayed  in  its  execution  do  cre¬ 
dit  to  the  engineer ;  and  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  imbedded,  being  argillaceous,  par¬ 
tially  encrusted  with  strontian,  reflects 
equal  honour  on  his  geological  attain¬ 
ments.  This  pump,  which  you  approach 
by  three  steps,  is  perpendicular,  and  of 
an  elegant  appearance ;  and  forms  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  44  Rents.”  The 
handle  is  of  wrought  iron,  highly  po¬ 
lished  ;  the  snout  copper,  studded  with 
hobnails.  It  is  neatly  coated  with  white 
paint,  and  bears  on  its  front  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription,  which  I  have  copied  for 
the  gratification  of  the  curious  in  anti¬ 
quarian  research. 

Tliis  Pump  was  erected, 
and  Well  sunk, 

A.  i).  1824, 

from  tbe  proceeds  of  a  Charity  Sermon, 
preached 

in  the  Parish  Church 
of  this  Parish, 
by  his  Grace  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells. 


Peter  Broddupp, 

Overseer, 

Siiugsby  Styarle,  and  John  Moles, 
Churchwardens. 

N.  B.  Whoever  washes  Fish  at  this  Pump 
will  be  prosecuted. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  interesting 
town  without  noticing  the  church.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  neat  steeple,  cut  in 
wood,  in  the  pointed  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  ;  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  goodly 
key,  to  indicate  the  wind, — which,  the 
inhabitants  remark,  has  blown  due  south 
for  the  last  ten  years.  The  porch,  which 
is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  M?eso-Gothic, 
is  rather  hurt  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
scrapers,  which,  being  merely  segments 
of  iron  hoops,  do  not  harmonize  with  the 
otherwise  elaborate  approach. 

Tossbury. 

The  demesne  of  Tossbury  (by  Cam¬ 
den  written  Tossbery)  was  anciently  a 
grant  in  feoffment  to  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  by  King  John.  On  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  burial  grounds  formerly 
stood  their  college ;  and  here  they  flou¬ 
rished  until  the  population,  originally 
abundant,  diminished  so  alarmingly,  as 
to  induce  them  to  remove  to  Warwick 
I  jane. 

Mr.  P*  (the  landlord  of  the  inn,)  ever 
ready  to  shew  his  guests  what  at  that  vil- 
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lage  are  esteemed  great  curiosities,  was 
indefatigable  in  explaining  the  various 
instances  in  which  he  has  made  science 
subservient  to  utility.  The  staircase,  as 
far  as  the  great  dining-room,  he  has, 
at  considerable  expense,  macadamized  ; 
which,  provided  it  is  kept  well  watered, 
and  scrapers  attached  to  the  chamber- 
doors,  our  worthy  host  assured  us,  was 
infinitely  preferable  to  marble.  He  beg¬ 
ged  us  to  be  under  no  apprehension  as  to 
the  dampness  of  our  beds,  as  they  were 
warmed  by  a  steam-apparatus  of  his  own 
contrivance.  He  always  keeps  a  Leyden 
jar,  about  the  size  of  a  boiler,  ready 
charged,  wherewith  he  kills  geese,  tur¬ 
keys,  and  even  lamb  ;  which,  he  affirms, 
is  a  much  less  shocking  method  of  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  vital  spark  than  the  vulgar 
butchery  of  twisting  and  sticking.  He 
has  lost  three  of  his  fingers,  through  in¬ 
cautiously  handling  a  self-acting  rat-trap 
of  his  own  construction ;  and  had  his 
left  eye  blown  out,  while  investigating 
the  exact  interval  between  combustion 
and  explosion. 

*  *  #  «  *  * 

I  found  a  difference  of  about  half  an 
hour  between  the  dial  of  Putney  Church 
and  my  watch,  which  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  “  intended  for  one  of  the  universi¬ 
ties”  accounted  for  from  difference  of 
latitude.  He  likewise  explained  a  phe¬ 
nomenon,  which  rather  startled  us,  near 
Kew.  We  saw  about  half-a-dozen  cows 
galloping  furiously  towards  the  river’s 
brink ;  flirting  their  tails,  and,  indeed, 
conducting  themselves  with  a  vivacity 
perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  sobriety  of  that  useful  animal. 
He  calmed  our  apprehensions,  by  in¬ 
forming  us  they  were  intended  for  the 
East  Indies.  Every  other  day  they  are 
fed  with  best  rock-salt,  instead  of  green- 
meat ;  which,  by  chemical  agency,  ren¬ 
ders  them  fat  and  fit  to  be  killed,  and 
sent  on  ship-board  at  a  moment’s  notice ; 
the  trouble  and  delay  of  salting  down 
being  totally  unnecessary.  These  cows, 
he  assured  us,  had  just  finished  their 
thirst-inducing  meal. 

Near  Hill's  boat-shed  is  the  patent 
Philanthropical  Hay-tosser,  a  stupendous 
machine,  invented  expressly  to  prevent 
the  degradation  and  slavery  to  which 
thousands  of  our  fellow  men  are  subjected 
during  hay-harvest.  It  must  gratify 
every  friend  to  the  amelioration  of  his 
species  to  learn,  that  the  humane  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  inventer  is  likely  to  be 
realized,  as  there  are  already  three  thou¬ 
sand  Irishmen  out  of  employ. 

Here  w®  must  halt  with  our  tourist. 
The  result  of  his  lucubrations  at  Barnes 
— a  Model  for  a  Magazine  will  be  found 


very  serviceable  to  all  prospectus  writers, 
and  furnish  skeleton  articles  for  a  whole 
volume.  We  have  been  amused  with  the 
pleasantries  of  the  author,  and  in  return 
we  thank  him,  and  recommend  his  little 
book  to  our  readers. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals 


CLASSICAL  CORRECTIONS. 

In  a  neat  little  cottage,  some  five  miles  from 
town, 

Lived  a  pretty  young  maiden,  by  name  Daphne 
Brown, 

Like  a  butterfly,  pretty  and  airy : 

In  a  village  hard  by  lived  a  medical  prig. 

With  a  rubicund  nose,  and  a  full-bottomed  wig, 
Apollo,  the  apothecary. 

He,  being  crop-sick  of  his  bachelor  life, 
Resolved,  in  his  old  days,  to  look  for  a  wife — 

( Nota  bene—  Thank  Heaven,  I’m  not  married): 
He  envied  his  neighbours  their  curly-poled  brats, 
(All  swarming,  as  if  in  a  village  of  Pats,) 

And  sighed  that  so  long  he  had  tarried. 

Having  heard  of  fair  Daphne,  the  village  co¬ 
quette, 

As  women  to  spleudour  were  never  blind  yet, 
He  resolved  with  his  grandeur  to  strike  her; 
So  he  bought  a  new  baggy,  where,  girt  in  a 
wreath. 

Were  his  arms,  pills,  and  pestle — this  motto 
beneath — 

“  Ego  opifer  per  orbem  dicor.” 

To  the  village  he  drove,  sought  young  Daphne's 
old  sire, 

Counted  gold  by  rouleaus,  and  bank  notes  by  the 
quire, 

And  promised  the  old  buck  a  share  in’t. 

If  his  daughter  he’d  give — for  the  amorous  fool 
Thought  of  young  ladies’  hearts  and  afiection3 
the  rule 

Apparently  rests  with  a  parent. 

Alas  !  his  old  mouth  may  long  water  in  vain, 
Who  tries  by  this  method  a  mistress  to  gain — 

A  miss  is  the  sure  termination : 

For  a  maiden’s  delight  is  to  plague  the  old  boy. 
And  to  think  sixty-five  not  the  period  for  joy ; 
Alas  !  all  the  sex  are  vexation. 

Daphne  Brown  had  two  eyes  with  the  tenderest 
glances ! 

Her  brain  had  been  tickled  by  reading  romances, 
And  those  compounds  of  nonsense  called 
novels, 

Where  Augustus  and  Ellen,  or  fair  Isabel, 

With  Romeo,  in  sweet  little  cottages  dwell : 

Sed  meo  periclo,  read  hovels.- 

She  had  toiled  through  Clarissa;  Camilla  could 
quote; 

Knew  the  raptures  of  Werter  aDd  Charlotte  by 
rote  ; 

Thought  Smith  and  Sir  Walter  ecstatic; 

And  as  for  the  novels  of  Miss  Lefanu, 

She  dog’s-eared  them  till  the  whole  twenty  looked 
blue  : 

And  studied The  Monk”  in  the  attic. 

When  her  sire  introduced  our  Apoflo,  he  found 
7’he  maiden  in  torrents  of  sympathy  drowned — 
‘‘  Floods  of  tears”  is  too  trite  and  too  common : 
Her  eyes  were  quite  swelled— her  lips  pouting 
and  pale  : 

For  she  just  had  been  reading  that  heart  breaking 
tale, 

“  Anuahelle,  or  tbe  Sufferings  of  Woman.” 

Apollo,  I’ll  swear,  had  more  courage  than  1, 

To  accost  a  young  maid  with  a  drop  in  her  eye; 
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I'd  as  soon  catch  a  suake  or  a  viper  : 

She,  while  wipicg  her  tears,  gives  Apollo  some 
w  ipes ; 

And  when  a  young  lady  has  set  up  her  pipes. 

Her  lover  will  soon  pay  the  piper. 

Papa  locked  her  up — but  the  very  uext  night, 

W  ilh  a  cornet  of  horse,  the  young  lady  took 
flight. 

To  Apollo  she  left  this  apology — 

“  That,  w  ere  she  to  spend  with  an  old  man  her 
life, 

She  would  gain,  by  the  penance  she'd  bear  as  a 
wife, 

A  place  in  the  uext  martyrology.” 

Apollo  gave  chase,  but  was  destined  to  fail ; 

The  female  had  safely  been  lodged  iu  the  mail. 
Now  flying  full  speed  to  the  borders  ; 

So  the  doctor,  compelled  his  sad  fate  to  endure, 
Came  bade  to  bis  shop,  commissioned  to  cure 
All  disorders  but  Cupid’s  disorders. 

Monthly  Magazine. 


BAMBOROUGH  CASTLE. 

The  origin  of  this  princely  establish¬ 
ment  may  be  new  to  our  readers : — One 
of  the  owners  of  the  castle,  John  Forster, 
member  for  Northumberland,  having  join¬ 
ed  in  the  rebellion,  and  being  general  of  the 
English  part'of  the  rebel  army,  of  course 
his  estates,  then  valued  at  1,314 1.  per 
annum ,  were  forfeited  ;  Crewe,  bishop  of 
Durham,  purchased  them  from  the  go¬ 
vernment  commissioners,  and  settled  the 
whole,  by  his  will,  on  charitable  uses. 
Under  a  clause  which  left  the  residue  of 
the  rents  to  such  charitable  uses  as  hi3 
trustees  might  appoint,  the  u  princely 
establishment  of  Bamborough  ”  has  arisen 
— where 

**  Charity  hath  fixed  her  chosen  seat ; 

And  Pity,  at  the  dark  and  stormy  hour 

Of  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  hid  on  high. 
Keeps  her  lone  watch  upon  the  topmost 
tower. 

And  turns  her  ear  to  esch  expiring  cry. 

Blest  if  her  aid  some  fainting  wretch  might 
save. 

And  snatch  him,  cold  and  speechless,  from 
the  grave.*  Bowles. 

The  charitable  intentions  of  a  testator 
have  never,  in  any  instance,  been  better 
fulfilled  than  this ;  the  residuary  rents, 
owing  to  the  great  increase  of  rental  in 
the  Forster  estates,  became  considerably 
the  most  important  part  of  the  bequest ; 
and  the  trustees,  who  are  restricted  to  five 
in  number,  all  clergymen,  and  of  whom 
the  rector  of  Lincoln  College  is  always 
one,  being  unfettered  by  any  positive  re¬ 
gulations,  have  so  discharged  their  trust 
as  to  render  Bamborough  Castle  the  most 
extensively  useful,  as  well  as  the  most 
munificent,  of  all  our  eleemosynary  insti¬ 
tutions.  There  are  two  free-schools 
there,  both  on  the  Madras  system,  one 
for  boys,  the  other  for  girls ;  and  thirty 
of  the  poorest  girls  are  clothed,  lodged, 
and  boarded,  till,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
they  are  put  out  to  service,  with  a  good 
stock  of  clothing,  and  a  present  of  21. 
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12s.  fid.  each  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  if  the  girl  has  behaved  well,  another 
guinea  is  given  her,  with  a  Bible,  a 
Prayer-book,  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
and  Seeker’s  Lectures  on  the  Catechism. 
There  is  a  library  in  the  castle,  to  which 
Dr.  Sharp,  one  of  the  trustees,  bequeath¬ 
ed,  in  1792,  the  whole  of  his  own  collec¬ 
tion,  valued  at  more  than  800 1.  ;  the 
books  are  lent  gratuitously  to  any  house¬ 
holder,  of  good  report,  residing  within 
twenty  miles  of  Bamborough,  and  to  any 
clergyman,  Roman  Catholic  priest,  or 
dissenting  minister  within  the  said  dis¬ 
tance.  There  is  an  infirmary  also  in  the 
castle,  of  which  the  average  annual  num¬ 
ber  of  in-patients  is  about  thirty-five — of 
out-patients  above  one  thousand.  There 
is  an  ample  granary,  from  whence,  in 
time  of  scarcity,  the  poor  are  supplied  on 
low  terms.  Twice  a  week  the  poor  are 
supplied  with  meal,  at  reduced  prices, 
and  with  groceries  at  prime  cost ;  and  the 
average  number  of  persons  who  partake 
this  benefit  is  about  one  thousand  three 
hundred  in  ordinary  times,  in  years  of 
scarcity  very  many  more.  To  sailors  on 
that  perilous  coast  Bamborough  Castle  is 
what  the  Convent  of  St.  Bernard  is  to 
travellers  in  the  Alps.  Thirty  beds  are 
kept  for  shipwrecked  sailors  ;  a  patrol  for 
above  eight  miles  (being  the  length  of  the 
manor)  is  kept  along  the  coast  every 
stormy  night ;  signals  are  made  ;  a  life¬ 
boat  is  in  readiness  at  Holy  Island,  and 
apparatus  of  every  kind  is  ready  for  as¬ 
sisting  seamen  in  distress  ; — wrecked 
goods  are  secured  and  stored,  the  survi¬ 
vors  are  relieved,  the  bodies  that  are  cast 
on  shore  are  decently  interred. 

Quarterly  Review. 


dTfne  arts 


THE  DIORAMA. 

On  the  day  of  the  unfortunate  destruction 
of  the  Oxford  Street  Diorama  and  Ba¬ 
zaar,  by  fire,  two  new  views  were  opened 
at  the  Diorama  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 
These  are  the  Interior  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome ,  and  the  Village  of  Thiers. 

We  have  so  often  spoken  in  terms  of 
the  highest  commendation  of  the  Regent’s 
Park  Diorama,  that  we  hardly  know  in 
what  set  of  words  to  point  out  the  beauties 
of  these  new  views,  the  merits  of  which 
must  not  alter  our  meed  of  praise,  how¬ 
ever  the  subjects  may  its  details.  The 
Interior  of  St.  Peter’s  is  by  M.  Bouton. 
The  point  of  view  is  at  the  east  entry,  op¬ 
posite  to  the  choir ;  the  reader,  perhaps, 
not  being  aware  that  the  choir  in  this  ca¬ 
thedral  is  situated  differently  from  all 
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others,  being  at  the  west  end.  So  beauti¬ 
ful  are  the  proportions  of  the  cathedral 
itself,  that  its  vastness  does  not  strike  at 
first  sight,  and  this  effect  is  admirably 
preserved  in  the  Diorama.  We  think  we 
could  point  out  a  few  inaccuracies  in  the 
drawing  ;  but  the  projections,  capitals  of 
the  columns,  and  some  of  the  medallion 
portraits  which  ornament  them,  are  so 
well  painted,  that,  we  can  scarcely  believe 
ourselves  looking  on  a  flat  surface. 
Again,  the  emmet-like  figures  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  congregation  are  admirable  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  vastness  of  the  building;  and 
above  all,  the  flood  of  light  shed  from  the 
lantern  of  the  dome  is  a  perfect  triumph 
of  art. 

The  other  view  is  the  French  Village 
of  Thiers  in  the  department  of  the  Puy  de 
Doue,  on  the  bank  of  the  little  River 
Durolle,  which,  is  actually  made  to  flow, 
or  rather  trickle  over  large  stones  ;  w'hilst 
smoke  ascends  from  the  chimney  of  an 
adjoining  cottage.  As  a  romantic  pic¬ 
ture  of  still  life,  its  merits  can  scarcely 
be  too  highly  spoken  of,  and  when  we  say 
it  is  quite  equal  to  Unterseen ,  by  the 
same  artist,  and  engraved  in  our  last  vo¬ 
lume,  we  hope  our  readers  will  not  be 
long  ere  they  judge  for  themselves.  We 
could  have  lingered  for  an  hour  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  peaceful  picture, 
with  the  devotional  interior  of  St.  Peter’s 
— and  in  contrasting  them  with  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  the  Great  Town  out  of  which  we 
had  just  stepped  to  view  this  little  Crea¬ 
tion  of  art. 

©atljmv 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspeare. 


LINES 

Written  impromptu ,  by  Sir  Lumley 
Skcjfington ,  Bart,  in  the  Theatre 
Royal ,  Drury  Lane ,  at  the  Benefit 
oj  Miss  Foote ,  on  Wednesday ,  May 
10,  1826,  the  last  night  of  her  en¬ 
gagement. 

Maria  departs ! — ’tis  a  sentence  of 
dread. 

For  the  Graces  turn  pale,  and  the  Fates 
droop  their  head  ! 

In  mercy  to  breasts  that  tumultuously 
burn, 

Dwell  no  more  on  departure — but  speak 
of  return. 

Since  she  goes,  when  the  buds  are  just 
ready  to  burst, 

In  expanding  its  leaves,  let  the  Willow 
be  first. 

We  here  shall  no  longer  find  beauties  in 
May  ; 

It  cannot  be  Spring,  when  Maria’s  away : 


If  vernal  at  all,  ’tis  an  April  appears, 

For  the  Blossom  flies  off,  in  the  midst  of 
our  tears. 


THE  king’s  SPEECH  IN  908. 

Sharon  Turner,  in  his  44  History  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,”  vol.  iv.  says,  44  The 
King  presided  at  the  witena-gemots,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  always  addressed 
them.”  In  993,  we  have  this  account  of 
a  royal  speech.  The  King  says,  in  a 
charter  which  recites  what  had  passed  at 
one  of  their  meetings,  44  I  benignantly 
addressed  to  them  salutary  and  pacific 
words.  I  admonished  all  —  that  those 
things  which  were  worthy  of  the  Creator, 
and  serviceable  to  the  health  of  my  soul, 
or  to  my  royal  dignity,  and  which  should 
prevail  as  proper  for  the  English  people, 
they  might,  with  the  Lord’s  assistance, 
discuss  in  common.”  P.  T.  W. 


A  very  common  excuse  set  up  by 
economists  for  being  too  late  for  dinner  is, 
44  There  was  not  a  coach  to  be  found.”- — 
Uncalculating  and  improvident  selfish 
idiot,  not  to  send  for  one  till  the  very  last 
moment ;  you  save  nothing  by  it,  and 
spoil  your  friend’s  dinner,  in  order  to 
save  yourself  sixpence.  Suppose  you 
have  a  mile  and  a  half  to  go,  the  fare  i3 
one  shilling  and  sixpence ;  you  will  be 
about  eighteen  minutes  going  that  dis¬ 
tance,  and  for  that  sum  you  may  detain 
the  coach  forty-four  minutes.  Always 
call  a  coach  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
you  want  it — i.  e.  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
be  too  late. 
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Who  has  not  heard  of  Exeter  ’Change  ? 
celebrated  all  over  England  for  its  me¬ 
nagerie  and  merchandize — wild  beasts  and 
cutlery — kangaroos  and  fleecy  hosiery — 
elephants  and  minikin  pins — a  strange 
assemblage  of  nature  and  art — and  sa¬ 
vage  and  polished  life. 

At  page  (J9  of  the  present  volume  we 
have  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  “  An¬ 
cient  Site  of  the  Exeter  ’Change,”  Ac. ; 
showing  how  the  magnificent  house  of 
Burleigh,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  deigned 
to  visit  her  favourite  treasurer — at  length 
became  a  receptable  for  uncourtly  beasts, 
birds,  and  reptiles,  whilst  the  lower  part 
became  a  little  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
among  whom  shine  conspicuous  the  par¬ 
simony  and  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
the  cutler,  who  amassed  here  a  princely 
fortune.  But  the  march  of  improvement 
having  condemned  the  whole  of  the  build- 
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ing,  u  Exeter  ’Change  is  removed  to 
Charing  Cross.”  Air.  Cross’s  occupa¬ 
tion’s  gone,  and  the  wild  beasts  have 
progressed  nearer  the  Court  by  removing 
to  the  King’s  Mews. 

Surely  such  a  place  is  worthy  of  pre¬ 
servation  in  a  graphic  sketch  for  The 
Mirror.  Perhaps  its  wonders  were 
once  the  goal  of  our  wishes — to  receive 
a  long  bill  from  the  jolly  yeoman  at  the 
door,  to  see  the  living  wonders  of  the  up¬ 
per  story,  and  be  treated  with  a  pocket 
knife  or  whistle-whip  from  the  counters 
of  the  lower  apartments,  have  probably  at 
one  period  or  other  been  grand  treats. 
Yes,  gentle  reader,  and  two  doors  east  of 
this  world  of  wonders  appeared  the  early 
numbers  of  the  present  Miscellany. 

Among  the  improvement  projects,  we 
hear  that  a  building  for  the  meetings  of 
public  societies  is  to  occupy  the  above  site. 
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RECENT  BALLOON  ASCENT. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

June  10,  1829. 

Sir, — With  your  permission,  I  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  the  magnificent  scene 
I  witnessed  on  my  ascent  with  Mr.  G. 
Green,  in  his  balloon,  on  Wednesday, 
June  10th,  1829;  but  I  really  want  the 
power  of  language  to  depict  its  grandeur; 
for  no  poetic  taste,  or  pencil  of  man,  can 
unfold  the  splendid  scene  we  enjoyed  while 
traversing  the  ethereal  regions. 

Having  implicit  confidence  in  the  skill 
of  Mr.  Green  I  ascended  with  him  from 
the  Jamaica,  Tea-gardens,  Rotherhithe, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  whose  forms  and  voices  soon  pas¬ 
sed  away;  the  busy  hum  of  men  (with 
us)  ceased  in  a  few  seconds,  and  a 
solemn  stillness  reigned  over  the  metro¬ 
polis.  The  serenity  of  the  evening  threw 
a  degree  of  solemnity  over  the  scene, 
which  had  the  effect  of  enchantment. 
We  never  lost  sight  of  the  earth,  for  our 
voyage  was  perfectly  cloudless.  The 
fields  and  buildings  were  all  in  minia¬ 
ture  proportions,  though  most  exquisitely 
depicted ;  and  as  Greenwich  Hospital, 
the  Tower  of  London,  St.  Paul’s,  &c. 
apparently  receded  from  our  view,  the 
country  succeeded,  resembling  one  con¬ 
tinued  garden.  The  fields  of  wheat,  &c. 
were  beautifully  defined,  and  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  atmosphere  threw  a  sort  of 
varnish  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  over 
the  whole  face  of  nature.  We  had 
the  Thames  in  view  the  whole  of  the 
time, which  appeared  like  a  rivulet  of 
silver;  but  below*  Kingston  Bridge, 
about  half  an  hour  after  our  ascent,  the 
setting  sun  gilded  its  surface  with  mag¬ 
nificent  effect.  The  boats  appeared  like 
little  pieces  of  cork.  The  Penitentiary, 
at  Millbank,  had  the  resemblance  of  a 
twelfth  cake  cut  into  quarters;  St. Paul’s 
and  the  Tower  of  London  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen,  the  light  falling  happily 
upon  their  proportions.  Old  and  New 
London  Bridges,  were  like  two  feeble 
efforts  of  the  works  of  man  ;  and  here  we 
saw  the  triumph  of  nature  over  art,  and 
the  littleness  of  the  great  works  of  man. 
At  one  time,  on  nearing  Battersea  Bridge, 
we  observed  a  small,  black  streak  ascend¬ 
ing  from  the  surface  of  the  Thames, 
which  we  concluded  to  be  the  smoke  from 
a  Richmond  steam  packet.  At  that  time 
the  course  of  the  balloon  was  south-east, 
although  the  smoke  above  alluded  to  was 
driven  towards  the  west.  The  air  being 
so  serene  we  felt  no  motion  in  the  car, 
and  we  could  only  know  we  were  quietly 
moving,  from  seeing  the  grappling  irons 
which  hung  from  the  car)  pass  over  the 


earth  rapidly  from  field  to  field  ;  whilst 
the  scene  seemed  to  recede  from  our  view 
like  a  moving  panorama.  At  our  greatest 
altitude  a  solemn  stillness  p*revailed, 
and  I  cannot  describe  its  awful  grandeur 
and  my  excitement.  We  then  let  loose  a 
pigeon,  and  having  a  favourable  country 
below,  we  prepared  to  descend,  and  Mr. 
Green  hailed  some  men  with  the  cry  of 
“  we  are  coming  down.”  I  saw  them 
run  (though  very  small,)  and  we  fell 
in  a  field  of  wheat,  near  Kingston, 
with  scarcely  any  rebound;  in  fact  a 
child  might  have  alighted  with  safety. 

Thus,  Mr.  Editor,  ended  this  short 
and  rapid,  but  splendid  voyage.  On  our 
alighting,  Mr.  Green  wrote  on  a  piece 
of  paper  our  safe  arrival,  which  he  tied 
to  the  neck  of  a  pigeon,  and  sent  him 
off. 

Our  greatest  altitude  did  not  exceed 
one  mile  and  a  quarter,  in  consequence, 
as  Mr.  Green  informed  me,  of  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  would,  at 
a  greater  elevation,  have  dimmed  the 
splendour  of  the  scene  beneath  us. 

P.  T.  W. 

[We  thank  our  ingenious  Correspondent 
for  the  previous  description  of  his  recent 
aerial  voyage,  as  we  are  fully  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  describing  such  a  magni¬ 
ficent  scene  as  he  must  have  witnessed  in 
his  ascent.  During  the  whole  voyage,^ 
he  experienced  nothing  but  sensations  of 
delight ;  the  atmosphere  being  only  dis¬ 
turbed  by  very  light  wind,  just  sufficient 
to  waft  the  aeronauts  without  any  labo¬ 
rious  management,  and  the  time — evening 
—being  beautifully  serene.  We  thought 
ourselves  richly  rewarded  by  the  view  of 
the  Colosseum  Panorama,  but  what 
must  have  been  their  sensations  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  6,800  feet  high,  when  with  the 
huge  machine  they  appeared  little  more 
than  a  speck.  The  varnish,  or  glare,  which 
our  Correspondent  describes,  was  that 
charming  effect  which  we  are  wont  to  ad¬ 
mire  here,  on  earth,  in  evening  scenes,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  are  lit  up  by  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  setting  sun  ;  but  which  must 
be  doubly  enchanting  when  viewed  from 
so  great  an  altitude.  He  likewise  tells  us 
that  the  landscape  appeared  to  recede  like 
a  moving  panorama,  whilst  the  balloon 
seemed  to  be  stationary;  so  that  the  scenic 
attempt  at  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre,  a  few 
years  since,  to  illustrate  a  balloon  ascent, 
by  moving  scenery,  was  in  accordance 
with  the  real  effect,  though,  we  think,  the 
theatrical  attempt  was  not  so  appreciated 
at  the  time  it  was  made.  In  conclusion, 
we  congratulate,  our  friend  upon  his 
splendid  recreation,  for  such  his  ascent 
must  have  been.] 
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PITY.— A  FRAGMENT. 
f  For  the  Mirror.) 

What  is  pity? 

•Tjs  virtue's  essence,— 'tis  benevolence 
Itself; — 'tis  mercy,  justice,  charity  ; 

It  is  the  rarest  boon  that  man  doth  give  to  man ; 
It  is  the  first  perfection  of  our  nature  ; 
it  is  the  brightest  attribute  of  heav’n  ; 

Without  it  man  should  rank  beneath  the  brute  ; 
And  with  it— he  is  little  lower  than  angel. 

The  generous  mite  of  penury  is  pity  ; 

Nay,  ev’n  a  look.— 

Not  so  the  heartless  pittance  of  the  affluent, 
That  Is  hypocrisy.  If  you  pity, 

Your  heart  is  liberal  to  forgive, 

Your  memory  to  forget — 

Your  purse  is  open,  and  your  hands  are  free 
To  help  the  penniless.  Cymbeline. 


THE  FENDRILS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — From  a  note  which  I  have  just 
seen  at  the  foot  of  the  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  escape  of  Charles  the  Second, 
in  vol.  v.  of  the  Mirror,  the  reader  is 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  pension  granted 
to  Richard  Pendril,  expired  at  his  death. 
No  such  thing.  Old  Dr.  Pendril  lived, 
practised,  and  died  at  Alfriston,  a  little 
town  in  the  east  of  Sussex,  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  since.  His  son,  John  Pendril, 
died  at  Eastbourn,  four  or  five  years  ago. 
His  son,  Mr.  John  Pendril,  kept  a  pub¬ 
lic  house  at  Lewes,  a  few  years  since,  to 
which  he  added  the  appropriate  sign  of 
the  44  Royal  Oak.”  All  these  in  succes¬ 
sion  enjoyed  the  pension  of -  marks, 

granted  by  Charles  the  Second,  together 
with  something  of  a  sporting  character 
called  44  free  warren.”  The  last  Mr. 
John  Pendril  was  lately  living  at  or  near 
Brighton.  W.  W. 

EATING  44  MUTTON  COLD.” 
(For  the  Mirror.) 

Be  good  enough  to  Insert  the  solution  of 
Hen.  JS.’s  difficulty  in  your  last  Mir¬ 
ror,  which  I  send  at  foot,  and  thereby 
oblige  a  constant 

Subscriber  and  Friend. 

The  solution,  or  attempt  at  solution, 
of  Hen.  B.'s  difficulty  as  to  what  Gold¬ 
smith  means  in  his  poem  44  Retaliation  ” 
when  he  concludes  his  ironical  eulogium 
on  Edmund  Burke,  thus  : — 

“  In  short  ’twas  his  fate,  unemployed,  or  in 
place,  sir. 

To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a 
razor.* 

By  being  44  unemployed”  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  he  was  not  engaged  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  avocations  of  life,  or  in  other 
words  was  not  engaged  in  those  legiti¬ 
mate  avocations  which  have  for  their  ob¬ 
ject  the  procuring  the  means  of  .subsist¬ 
ence  for  the  masticator ;  but  if  it  is 
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meant  to  have  a  name  of  extensive  mean¬ 
ing,  the  solution  is  unanswerable. 

Assuming  the  former  to  be  Gold¬ 
smith’s  meaning,  the  answer  to  be  given 
to  the  solution  might  be  that  eating  mut¬ 
ton  cold,  is  eating  cold  mutton  in  its  cold 
state,  cooked  or  uncooked ;  hut  if  the 
more  general  meaning  is  insisted  upon, 
I  cannot  see  how  the  masticator  is  un¬ 
employed,  as  his  jaws  which  form  a  most 
material  part  of  himself — are  set  in  full 
motion  by  the  operation  of  eating — hence 
full  employment  is  given  them — and  as 
much  to  the  44  he”  who  is  the  owner 
of  such  jaws. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

(  Continued  from  page  338.^ 

91.  Portrait  of  the  late  Earl  of  Kellie , 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Fife. 
— D.  Wilkie — A  noble  portrait,  painted 
for  the  County  Hall,  Cupar. 

92.  Night. —  H.  Howard. — An  exqui¬ 
site  scene  from  Milton  : — 

“ - now  glowed  the  firmament 

With  living  sapphires  :  Hesperus  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  atleneth 
Apparent  queen  unveiled  her  peerless  light. 
And  o’er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

102.  Portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Rich¬ 
mond. — Sir  T.  Lawrence. 

110.  Cardinals ,  1‘riests ,  and  Roman 

Citizens  washing  the  Pilgrims'  Feet _ 

D.  Wilkie. — This  ceremony  takes  place 
during  the  holy  week,  in  the  Convent  of 
Santa  Trinita  dei  Pelligrini  ;  and  Mr. 
Wilkie  has  infused  a  devotional  charac¬ 
ter  into  this  picture  which  is  highly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Catholic  solemnity. 

127*  Portrait  of  Jeremy  Bentham _ H. 

W.  Pickersgill. — An  admirable  likeness 
of  the  veteran-patriot  and  political  eco¬ 
nomist. 

128.  The  Defence  of  Saragossa. —  D. 
Wilkie. — The  subject  is  so  well  explain¬ 
ed  in  the  Catalogue,  that  we  quote  it : — 

44  The  heroine  Augustina  is  here  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  battery,  in  front  of  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Santa  Engratia,  where  her  hus¬ 
band  being  slain,  she  found  her  way  to 
the  station  he  had  occupied,  stept  over 
his  body,  took  his  place  at  the  gun,  and 
declared  she  would  herself  avenge  his 
death. 

44  The  principal  person  engaged  in 
placing  the  gun  is  Don  Joseph  Palafox, 
who  commanded  the  garrison  during  the 
memorable  siege,  but  who  is  here  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  habit  of  a  volunteer.  In 
front  of  him  is  the  Reverend  Father  Con¬ 
solation,  an  Augustin  Friar,  who  seived 
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with  great  ability  as  an  engineer,  and 
who,  with  the  crucifix  in  his  hand,  is  di¬ 
recting  at  what  object  the  cannon  is  to  be 
pointed.  On  the  left  side  of  the  picture 
is  seen  Basilico  Boggiero,  a  priest,  who 
was  tutor  to  Palafox,  celebrated  for  his 
share  in  the  defence,  and  for  his  cruel  fate 
when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
He  is  writing  a  despatch  to  be  sent  by  a 
carrier  pigeon,  to  inform  their  distant 
friends  of  the  unsubdued  energies  of  the 
place.” 

In  this  part  of  the  room  are  half  a 
dozen  excellent  portraits,  all  by  different 
artists. 

149.  The  Soldier's  Wife _ W.  F. 

Witherington — This  picture  is  from  an 
anecdote  of  the  late  Duke  of  York.  His 
Royal  Highness,  as  he  returned  one  day 
from  a  walk,  observed  a  poor  woman  in 
tears,  sent  away  from  his  house.  On  ask¬ 
ing  the  servant  who  she  was,  he  answer¬ 
ed,  *4  A  beggar,  some  soldier’s  wife.” 
44  A  soldier's  wife  !”  returned  his  Royal 
Highness  ;  u  give  her  immediate  relief : 
what  is  your  mistress  but  a  soldier’s 
wife  ?” — An  interesting  picture,  although 
we  do  not  think  the  likeness  of  the  bene¬ 
volent  Duke  is  very  striking.  However, 
the  incident  must  have  occurred  a  few 
years  previous  to  his  decease. 

157.  Lord  Byron's  Dream. — C.  L. 
Eastlake. — A  rich  oriental  landscape,  and 
a  most  delightful  scene  of  desert  stillness. 

172.  Portrait  of  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 
— Sir  T.  Lawrence We  hope  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  portrait  will  please  the  laureate,  for 
he  has  been  rather  tenacious  about  his 
44  likenesses”  which  have  been  engraved. 
The  present  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
intellectual  portraits  in  the  room,  but  is 
too  energetic  even  for  the  impassioned 
poet. 

181.  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou ,  be¬ 
ing  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Hexham, 
flies  with  the  young  prince  into  a  forest, 
where  she  meets  with  robbers,  to  whose 
protection  she  confides  her  son. — H.  P. 
Briggs. — This  subject  is  by  no  means 
new  in  art,  but  is  here  cleverly  treated, 
and  the  whole  is  very  effective. 

214.  Othello  and  Desdemona. —  R. 
Evans. — Why  is  Othello  in  armour  ?  Let 
Hr.  Blanche,  in  his  Costumes ,  look  to  this. 

216.  Portrait  of  Miss  Phillips ,  of  the 
Theatre  Royal ,  Drury  Lane ,  as  Juliet. 
— H.  E.  Dawe — -This  picture  is  entirely 
devoid  of  flattery  ;  and  is  by  no  means  a 
good  likeness  of  the  interesting  original. 

224.  Roman  Princess ,  with  her  At¬ 
tendant,  washing  the  female  pilgrim's 
teet. — D.  Wilkie — An  affecting  picture 
of  a  truly  devotional  incident. 

246.  Camilla  introduced  to  Gil  Bias 
at  the  Inn. — G.  S.  Newton. — This  pic¬ 


ture  is  considered  to  be  Mr.  Newton’s 
chef  d' oeuvre.  The  landlord  is  entering 
the  chamber  with  a  flambeau  in  his  hand 
lighting  in  a  lady,  more  beautiful  than 
young,  and  very  richly  dressed  ;  she  is 
supported  by  an  old  squire,  and  a  little 
Moorish  page  carries  her  train.  The 
lankiness  of  Camilla  is  somewhat  objec¬ 
tionable,  but  the  head  is  exquisitely  ani¬ 
mated.  The  sentimentality  of  Gil  Bias 
too,  is  excellent. 

293.  The  Confessional — Pilgrims  con¬ 
fessing  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's. — 
D.  Wilkie.  —  An  interesting  picture, 
though  not  equal  to  others  by  the  same 
artist,  in  the  present  exhibition. 

322.  Hadleigh  Castle.  The  mouth  of 
the  Thames  —  morning  after  a  stormy 

night — J.  Constable The  picturesque 

beauty  of  this  scene  is  spoiled  by  the 
spotty  44  manner  of  the  artist.” 

352.  Coronation  of  the  Remains  of 
Ines  de  Castro. — G.  St.  Evre. — An  at¬ 
tractive  picture  of  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  scenes  in  history.  The  remains 
of  Dona  Ines  de  Castro  taken  out  of  her 
tomb  six  years  after  the  interment,  when 
she  was  proclaimed  queen  of  Portugal. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  Mrs.  Hemans’s 
beautiful  lines  which  we  quoted  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  the  Mirror. 

455.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Locke,  sen. — 
Sir  T.  Lawrence. — A  Reubens-like  por¬ 
trait  of  a  benevolent  lady,  and  which  we 
take  to  be  an  excellent  likeness. 

592.  Portrait  of  John  Parker,  Esq. 
on  his  favourite  horse  Coroner,  with 
the  Worcestershire  fox  hounds.  —  T. 
Woodward. — We  can  relate  a  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance  connected  with  this  picture. 
While  in  the  room,  a  country  gentleman 
and  his  lady  inquired  of  us  the  subject — • 
we  turned  to  the  number  in  the  Catalogue, 
and  gave  him  the  desired  information. 
44  Ah,”  said  he,  44 1  was  sure  it  was  Par¬ 
ker,  and  told  my  wife  the  same,  although 
I  was  not  previously  aware  of  his  portrait 
being  in  the  Exhibition.”  We  should 
think  the  resemblance  must  be  very  strik¬ 
ing- 

The  Antique  Academy  is  almost  co¬ 
vered  with  portraits,  and  the  miniatures 
hang  in  cluster-like  abundance- -so  that 
what  with  bright  eyes  and  luxuriant 
tresses,  this  is  riot  the  least  attractive  of 
the  rooms. 

In  the  Library  are  several  fine  archi¬ 
tectural  drawings  ;  among  which  is  a 
view  of  Chatsworth,  by  Sir  J.  Wyatville, 
including,  as  we  suppose,  all  the  magni¬ 
ficent  additions  and  improvements,  now 
in  progress  there.  Mr.  Soane’s  Designs 
for  entrances  to  the  Parks  and  the  western 
part  of  London,  (which  we  alluded  to  in 
our  No.  360,)  are  likewise  here. 
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In  the  J\Todel  Academy,  Messrs.  Chan- 
trey  and  Westmacott  have  some  tine 
groups,  and  Behnes  three  tine  busts — 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Princess  Vic¬ 
toria,  and  Lady  Eliz.  Gower. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  notice 
through  the  present  and  next  number, 
but  as  other  matters  press,  and  as  all  the 
town  go  to  Somerset  House,  we  hope  this 
notice  will  be  sufficient;  for  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  enumerate  half  the  fine  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  Exhibition,  much  as  we  re¬ 
joice  at  this  flourishing  prospect  of  Bri¬ 
tish  art. 


MULREADY’s  44  WOLF  AND  LAMB.” 

In  a  preceding  number  we  stated  that  the 
copyright  of  this  picture  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  1,000  guineas,  and  appropriat¬ 
ed  to  the  Artists’  Fund,  which  a  corres¬ 
pondent,  and  44  a  member  of  the  Fund,” 
informs  us  is  not  the  fact.  He  assures  us 
that  the  original  picture  was  purchased 
some  years  since  by  his  Majesty,  who 
granted  the  loan  of  it  to  the  society,  at 
whose  expense  it  was  engraved  ;  the 
sale  of  the  prints  producing  1,000/.  to  the 
Fund.  Mr.  Mulready  has  the  merit  of 
painting  the  picture  and  procuring  the 
loan  of  it ;  but  our  version  of  the  affair 
would  make  it  appear  otherwise.  We 
copied  our  notice  from  the  newspapers, 
where  it  was  stated,  as  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor, 'at  the  Fund  Dinner,  that  Mr. 
Mulready  had  relinquished  his  copyright 
to  the  picture  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund, 
which  had  thus  produced  1,000/.;  but 
we  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  cor¬ 
rection. 


trtje  ^elector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
A  E  W  WORKS. 

five  nights  of  ST.  alban’s. 

This  is  a  work  of  pure  fiction,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  splendidly  imaginative  books 
we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
attributed  to  the  author  of  the  44  First 
and  Last’’  sketches  in  Blackwood's  Ma¬ 
gazine,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
"transferred  to  our  pages.  No  further  re¬ 
commendation  can  be  requisite  ;  but  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  vivid 
style  in  which  the  work  is  written,  we  de¬ 
tach  two  episodal  extracts. 

THE  IDIOT  GIRL. 

When  Peverell  reached  his  own  house, 
his  man  Francis  met  him  with  a  strangely 
mysterious  look  and  manner. 


44  Here  is  one  within,”  said  he,  44  that 
will  not,  by  any  dint  of  persuasion,  go; 
though  I  have  been  two  good  hours  trying 
my  skill  to  that  end.” 

44  Who  is  it  ?”  inquired  Peverell. 

“  That,  neither,  can  I  discover,”  quoth 
Francis.  u  She  knocked  at  the  door — it 
might  be  something  after  eleven,  per¬ 
haps  near  upon  twelve — and  when  I  open¬ 
ed  it,  she  whips  into  the  hall  without  say¬ 
ing  a  word,  walks  into  every  room  in  the 
house — I  following  her,  as  a  beadle  fol¬ 
lows  a  rogue,  till  he  sees  him  beyond  the 
parish  bounds — and  at  last  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  your  low  chair,  and,  without  so 
much  as  4  by  your  leave,’ begins  to  wring 
her  hands,  and  cry  4  Lord  !  Lord  !’ — 
44  What  do  you  want,  good  woman  ?”  said 
I.  But  I  might  as  well  have  addressed 
myself  to  the  walls,  for  4  Lord  !  Lord  1* 
was  all  her  moan.” 

Peverell  hastened  into  the  room,  and 
there  he  saw  poor  Madge — her  face  bu¬ 
ried  in  her  hands,  rocking  to  and  fro, 
weeping  most  piteously,  and  as  Francis 
had  described,  ever  and  anon  calling  upon 
the  Lord,  but  in  a  tone  of  such  utter 
wretchedness,  that  it  pierced  Im  very 
heart. 

He  spoke  to  her.  She  started  up  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  looked  at  him,  and 
then  mournfully  exclaimed,  while  she 
pointed  to  the  ground  — 44  They  have  bu¬ 
ried  her  !” 

44  Then  be  comforted,”  said  Peverell, 
in  a  kind  and  soothing  voi«rf ;  44  your 
hardest  trial  is  past.” 

44  What  a  churl  he  was !”  continued 
Madge,  not  heeding  the  words  of  Peve* 
rell;  44  I  only  asked  him  to  keep  the 
grave  open  till  to-morrow,  and  he  denied 
me  !  Only  till  to-morrow — for  then,  said 
I,  the  cold  earth  can  cover  us  both.  But 
he  denied  me  !  So  1  fell  upon  my  knees, 
beside  my  Marian’s  grave,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  never  lose  a  child,  to  know 
that  blessedness  of  sorrow  which  lies  in 
the  thought  of  soon  sleeping  with  those 
we  have  loved  and  lost  !  It  was  very 
wrong  in  me,  I  know,  to  wish  to  call 
down  such  affliction  on  him — but  he  de¬ 
nied  me — and  I  had  to  hear  the  rattling 
dust  fall  upon  her  coffin — ay,  and  to  see 
that  dark,  deep  grave  filled  up  ;  as  if  a 
mother  might  not  have  her  own  child  !” 

44  Poor-  afflicted  creature  !”  exclaimed 
Peverell,  in  a  half  whisper  to  himself. 

44  Yes  !”  said  Madge,  drying  her  tears 
with  her  hands.  44  Yes  !  I  have  walked 
with  grief,  for  my  companion  in  this 
world,  through  many  a  sad  and  weary 
hour.  But  I  shook  hands  with  her,  and 
we  parted,  at  the  grave  of  Marian.  I  bu¬ 
ried  all  my  troubles  there.  What  is  th« 
hour  ?” 
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44  Hard  upon  two,”’  replied  Peverell. 

44  Then  I  must  be  busy,”  replied 
Madge,  in  a  wild,  hurried  manner,  and 
smiling  at  Peverell,  with  a  look  of  much 
importance,  as  if  what  she  had  to  do  were 
some  profound  secret.  46  You’ll  not  be¬ 
tray  me,  if  I  tell  you  ?”  she  continued, 
taking  his  hand  —  “■Feel!”  and  she 
placed  it  on  her  heart.  44  One,  two ; 
one,  two ;  one,  two — and  so  it  goes  on  ; 
it  cannot  beat  beyond  two  !  Oh,  God  ! 
in  what  pain  it  is  before  it  breaks  !” 

She  now  returned  to  the  chair  from 
which  she  had  risen,  at  the  sound  of  Pe- 
verell’s  voice.  He  approached  nearer ; 
and  (with  a  view  rather  to  draw  her 
gently  from  her  own  thoughts,  than  from 
any  desire  that  she  should  leave  his 
house,)  he  asked  her  44  if  she  would  go 
home  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  replied;  44  bear  with  me 
yet  a  little  while,  and  I’ll  go.  It  is  near 
the  time  I  promised  Marian,  when  last  I 
kissed  her  wintry  cheek,  as  she  lay 
shrouded  in  her  coffin ;  and  I  may  not 
fail.  Lord  !  Lord !  what  a  troubled  and 
worthless  world  this  seems  to  me  now  ! 
A  week  ago,  and  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
and  the  stars,  and  the  green  earth,  and  all 
that  was  upon  it,  were  dear  to  mine  eyes  ; 
and  I  should  have  wept  to  look  my  last 
at  them  !  But  now,  I  behold  nothing  it 
contains,  save  my  Marian’s  grave  !  You 
will  see  me  laid  in  it,  for  pity’s  sake — 
won’t  you  ?” 

“  Ay,’*-  said  Peverell,  44  but  that  will 
be  when  I  am  gray,  and  thinking  of  my 
own  :  so,  cheer  up.  He  that  shall  toll 
the  bell  for  thee,  now  sleeps  in  his  cradle, 
I’ll  warrant.’’ 

She  beckoned  Peverell  to  her,  and  tak¬ 
ing  his  hand,  she  again  placed  it  on  her 
heart.  A  sad,  melancholy  smile  played 
for  a  moment  across  her  pale  wrinkled 
face,  and  her  glazed  eyes  kindled  into  a 
fleeting  expressing  of  frightful  gladness, 
as  she  feebly  exclaimed,  “  Do  you  feel? 
One  ! — one  ! — one  ! — and  hardly  that. — 
I  breathe  only  from  here,”  she  continued, 
pointing  to  her  throat.  44  Feel !— feel ! 
—one  ! — one ! — another  ! — how  I  gasp — 
see  ! — see — ” 

She  ceased  to  speak ;  the  hand  which 
retained  Peverell’s  relaxed  its  hold — her 
head  dropped— one  long-drawn  sigh  was 
heaved — and  poor  Madge  resigned  a  be¬ 
ing  touched  with  sympathies  and  feelings 
not  often  found  in  natures  of  nobler  qua¬ 
lity,  in  the  world’s  catalogue  of  nobility. 
If,  among  the  thousand  doors  which 
death  holds  open  for  mortal  man  to  pass 
through,  ere  he  puts  on  immortality,  there 
be  one,  the  rarest  of  them  all,  for  broken 
hearts,  this  hapless  creature  found  it.  A 
self  accusing  spirit  bowed  her  to  the  earth, 


with  the  sharpest  of  all  griefs — a  mother’s 
anguish  for  an  only  child — lost  to  her,  as 
gamesters  lose  fortunes — thrown  away  by 
her  own  hand. 

FITZ MAURICE  THE  MAGICIAN. 

44  I  have  lived  three  hundred  years  * 
In  that  time — in  all  that  time,  I  have 
never  seen  the  glorious  sun  descend,  but 
followed  still  its  rolling  course  tlnough 
the  regions  of  illimitable  space.  I  have 
shivered  on  the  frozen  mountains  of  the 
icy  north,  and  fainted  beneath  the  sultry 
skies  of  the  blazing  east:  the  swift  winds 
have  been  my  viewless  chariot,  and  on 
their  careering  wings  I  have  been  hurried 
from  clime  to  clime.  But,  nor  light,  nor 
air,  nor  heat,  nor  cold,  have  been  to  me 
as  to  the  rest  of  my  species;  for  I  was 
doomed  to  find  in  their  extremes  a  perpe¬ 
tual  torment.  I  howled,  under  the  sharp, 
pinching  pangs  of  the  icy  north  ;  I  pant¬ 
ed  with  agony,  in  the  scorching  fervour  of 
the  blazing  east ;  and  when  mine  eyes 
have  ached,  with  vain  efforts,  to  pierce 
the  darkness  of  the  earth’s  centre,  they 
have  been  suddenly  blasted  with  exces¬ 
sive  and  intolerable  delight. 

44  All  the  currents  of  human  affection- 
all  that  makes  the  past  delightful,  the 
present  lovely,  and  the  future  coveted, 
were  dried  up  within  me.  My  heart  was 
like  the  sands  of  the  desert,  parched  and 
barren.  No  living  stream  of  hope,  of 
gladness,  or  of  desire,  quickened  it  with 
human  sympathies.  It  was  a  bleak  and 
withered  region,  the  fit  abode  of  ever- 
during  sorrow  and  comfortless  despair.  I 
was  as  a  blighted  tree,  that  perishes  not 
at  the  root,  but  is  withered  in  all  its 
branches.  Tears,  I  had  none.  One  gra¬ 
cious  drop,  falling  from  my  seared  orbs, 
would  have  been  the  blessed  channel  of 
pent-up  griefs  that  seemed  to  crush  my 
almost  frenzied  brain.  Sighs,  I  breathed 
not.  They  would  have  heaved  from  my 
bursting  heart  some  of  that  misery,  which 
loaded  it  to  anguish.  Sleep  never  came. 
I  was  denied  the  common  luxury  of  the 
common  wretched,  to  lose,  in  its  sweet 
oblivion,  its  brief  forgetfulness,  the  sense 
of  what  I  was.  Death,  natural  death, 
closed  his  many  doors  against  me.  All 
that  lived,  except  myself — the  persecuted, 
the  weary,  and  the  heavily  laden  of  man’s 
race — could  find  a  grave  !  I ,  alone,  look¬ 
ed  upon  the  earth,  and  felt  that  it  had  no 
resting  place  for  me  !  God  !  God  !  what 
a  forlorn  and  miserable  creature  is  man, 
when,  in  his  affliction,  he  cannot  say  to 
the  worm,  I  shall  be  yours !  I  might  have 
cast  away,  indeed,  the  Yenakkon — the 
Giver  of  Life — the  elixir  of  the  Sibyl— 
but  that  would  have  been  to  subject  my¬ 
self  to  a  power  of  darkness,  in  whose  fell 
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wrath  I  should  have  suffered  the  casting 
away  of  mine  eternal  soul ! 

“  Thus  the  stream  of  time  rolled  on, 
burying  beneath  its  dark  waves,  our  lit¬ 
tle  span  of  present,  in  the  huge  ocean  of 
a  perpetual  past,  and  devouring,  as  the 
food  of  both,  our  swift  decaying  future. 
But  I  floated  on  its  surface,  and  beheld 
whole  generations  flourish  and  fade  away, 
while  age  and  silver  hairs,  growing  infir¬ 
mities,  and  the  closing  sigh  that  ends 
them  all,  mocked  me  with  a  horrible  ex¬ 
emption.  I  remained,  and  might  have 
remained,  for  ages  yet  to  come,  the  fixed 
and  unaltered  image  of  what  I  was,  when 
in  Mauritania  I  encountered  the  potent 
Amaimon,  the  damned  magician  of  the 
den,  but  for  that — woman’s  faith,  and 
man’s  fidelity — which  have  made  me  what 
I  am! 

“  This  was  my  destiny.  Now  mark, 
how  I  became  enthralled  to  it ;  and  how 
it  befell,  that  at  last  1  shook  it  oft,  and 
found  redemption. 

“  In  my  middle  manhood,  when  scarcely 
forty  summers  had  glowed  within  my 
veins,  1  left  my  native  Italy,  and  jour¬ 
neyed  to  the  Holy  Land,  upon  the  strict 
vow  of  a  self-imposed  penance.  It  was 
for  no  sin  committed  in  my  days  of  youth, 
but  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  ardent  piety, 
and  the  growing  spirit  of  a  long  enkind¬ 
led  devotion.  I  had  patrimonial  wealth 
in  Apulia  ;  l  had  kindred ;  I  had  friends. 
I  renounced  them  all,  to  dedicate  myself, 
thenceforth,  to  the  service  of  the  cross. 
My  purpose  was  blessed,  by  a  virtuous 
mother’s  prayers,  that  I  might  approve 
myself  a  worthy  soldier  of  Christ ;  and  it 
was  sanctified  by  a  holy  priest  at  the  altar. 

Even  now,  the  recollection  is  strong 
within  me,  of  the  feelings  with  which,  as 
the  rising  sun  illumined  the  tops  of  the 
surrounding  hills,  I  approached  the  once 
glorious,  and  still  sacred,  city  of  Jeru¬ 
salem — that  chosen  seat  of  the  Godhead 
— that  Queen  among  the  nations,  Eclip¬ 
sed,  though  it  was,  and  its  majestic  head 
trodden  into  the  dust,  by  the  foot  of  the 
infidel,  my  gladdened  eyes  dwelt  upon 
what  was  imperishable,  and  my  wrapt 
imagination  pictured  what  was  destroyed. 
The  valleys  of  Jehosaphat  and  Gehin- 
non,  Mount  Calvary,  Mount  Zion,  and 
Mount  Acre,  stretched  before  me.  The 
palace  of  King  Herod,  with  its  sumptu¬ 
ous  halls  of  marble  and  of  gold — the  gor¬ 
geous  Temple  of  Solomon  the  lofty 
towers  of  Phaseolus  and  IMariamne  the 
palace  of  the  Maccabees — the  Hippo¬ 
drome — the  houses  of  many  of  the  pro¬ 
phets _ grew  into  existence  again,  beneath 

the  creative  force  of  fancy.  I  stood  and 
wept.  I  knelt,  and  kissed  the  consecrat¬ 
ed  ealth  which  once  a  Saviour  trod.’’ 


“  THE  HUNT  to  8TAO  i  A  SKETCH. 

What  sounds  are  on  the  mountain  blast.' 
lake  bullet  from  the  arbalast, 

Was  it  the  bunted  quarry  past 
Right  up  Ben-ledi  s  side  ? — 

So  near,  so  rapidly  he  dash’d, 

Yon  lichen ’d  bough  has  scarcely  plash'd 
Into  the  torrent’s  tide 
Ay  ' — The  goodihound  may  bay  beuealh, 

The  hunter  wind  his  horn ; 

He  dared  y**  through  the  flooded  Teitb 
Asa  warrior  in  his  scorn  ! 

Dash  the  red  rowel  in  the  steed, 

Spur,  laggards,  while  ye  may  ! 

St.  Hubert’s  shaft  to  a  stripliug  reed. 

He  dies  no  death  to-day  ! 

‘  Forward!’ — Nay,  waste  not  idle  breath. 
Gallants,  ye  win  no  green-wood  wreath  ; 

His  antlers  dance  above  the  heath, 

Like  chieftain  s  plumed  helm; 

Right  onward  for  the  western  peak, 
v\  here  breaks  the  sky  in  one  white  streak, 

See,  Isabel,  in  bold  relief. 

To  Fancy’s  eye,  Glenartney’s  chief. 

Guarding  his  ancient  realm. 

So  motionless,  so  noiseless  there. 

His  foot  on  rock,  his  head  in  air, 

Like  sculptor’s  breathing  stone  ! 

Then,  snorting  from  the  rapid  race. 

Snuffs  the  free  air  a  moment’s  space, 

Glares  grimly  on  the  baffled  chase. 

And  seeks  the  covert  loan.” 

“  THE  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  VIOLETS. 

By  the  silent  foot  of  the  shadowy  hill 
We  slept  in  our  green  retreats. 

And  the  April  showers  were  wont  to  fill 
Our  hearts  with  sweets ; 

And  though  we  lay  in  a  lowly  bower. 

Yet  all  things  loved  us  well, 

And  the  waking  bee  left  its  fairest  flower 
With  us  to  dwell. 

But  the  warm  May  came  in  his  pride  to  woo 
The  wealth  of  our  virgin  htore, 

And  our  hearts  just  felt  his  breath,  and  knew 
Their  sweets  no  more ! 

And  the  summer  reigns  on  the  quiet  spot 
Where  we  dwell— ana  its  suns  and  showers 
Bring  balm  1o  our  sisters’  hearts,  but  not — 

Oh  !  not  to  ours  ! 

We  live — we  bloom — but  for  ever  o'er 
Is  the  charm  of  the  earth  and  sky  : 

To  our  life,  ye  heavens,  that  balm  restore. 

Or  bid  us  die  !” 

“the  fountain;  a  ballad. 

Why  startest  thou  back  from  that  fount  of  sweet 
water  ? 

The  roses  are  drooping  while  waiting  for  thee  ; 
•  Ladve,  ’tis  dark  with  the  red  hue  of  slaughter. 
There  is  blood  on  that  fountain— oh!  whose 
may  it  be?’ 

Uprose  the  ladye  at  once  from  her  dreaming, 
Dreams  born  of  sighs  from  the  violets  round. 
Thejasmine  bough  caught  in  her  bright  tresses, 
seeming 

In  pity  to  keep  the  fair  prisoner  it  bound. 
Tear-like  the  white  leaves  fell  round  her,  as, 
breaking 

Ihe  branch  in  her  haste,  to  the  fountain  she 
flew, 

The  wave  and  the  flowers  o’er  its  mirror  w  ere 
reeking. 

Pale  ss  the  marble  around  it  she  grew. 

She  followed  its  track  to  the  grove  of  the  willow. 
To  the  bower  of  the  twilight  it  led  her  at  last, 
There  lav  the  bosom  so  often  her  pillow, 

But  the  dagger  was  in  it,  its  beating  was  past. 
Round  the  neck  of  the  youth  a  light  chain  was 
entwining. 

The  dagger  had  cleft  it,  she  joined  it  again. 
One  dark  curl  of  his,  one  of  her’s  like  gold 
shining. 

•  They  hoped  this  would  part  us,  they  hoped  it 
in  vain. 
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Itac*  of  dark  haired,  the  stern  unforgiving. 

Whose  hearts  are  as  cold  as  the  steel  which 
they  wear. 

By  the  blood  of  the  dead,  the  despair  of  the 
living-. 

Oh,  house  of  tny  kinsman,  my  corse  be  yonr 
share  !’ 

She  bowed  her  fair  face  on  the  sleeper  before 
her, 

Jsight  came  and  shed  its  cold  tears  on  her 
brow; 

Crimson  the  blush  of  the  morning  p^.st  o'er  her, 

But  the  cheek  of  the  maiden  returned  not  its 
glow. 

Pale  on  the  earth  are  the  wild  dowers  weeping. 

The  cypress  their  column,  the  night-wind 
their  hymn, 

These  mark  the  grave  where  those  lovers  are 
sleeping 

Lovely— the  lovely  are  mourning  for  them." 

_ _ _ _  The  Casket. 

Kin  Cosmopolite! 

COUNTRY  CHARACTER. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Country  society  has  but  little  relief ; 
and  in  proportion  to  intellectual  refine¬ 
ment,  this  monotony  appears  to  increase. 
We  have  always  been  favourable  to  Book 
Clubs  in  country  towns,  and  about  ten 
years  since,  established  one  in  the  anti¬ 
social  town  of - -  The  plan  worked 

well ;  its  economy  was  admired,  and  ex¬ 
tensively  adopted  all  over  England,  but 
we  heard  little  of  its  contributing  to  the 
social  enjoyments  of  the  people.  Twenty 
families  reading  the  same  books,  and 
these  passed  from  house  to  house,  among 
the  respectability  of  the  town,  might  have 
brought  about  a  kind  of  consanguinity  of 
opinion,  and  led  to  frequent  interchange 
of  civilities,  meetings  of  the  members  at 
each  ethers’  houses,  or  at  least  a  sort  of 
how-d’ye-do  acquaintance.  The  case  was 
otherwise.  The  attorney  and  the  doctor 
joined  our  society  that  their  families  of 
ten  or  twelve  sons  and  daughters  might 
keep  under  the  sixpences  and  shillings  of 
the  circulating  library;  but  they  soon 
became  jealous  of  new  books ,  although 
they  often  returned  them  uncut  and  un¬ 
read  ;  and  so  far  from  knitting  the  bonds 
ot  acquaintance,  we  at  last  thought  our 
plan  served  to  estrange  the  members,  by 
affording  the  little  aristocracy  frequent 
opportunities  for  venting  their  splenetic 
pride;  the  books  were  like  disjunctive 
conjunctions ,  and  when  we  left  the  place, 
the  “  society”  did  not  promise  to  live 
another  year. 

We  could  entertain  ourselves,  at  least, 
with  sketches  of  a  few  of  the  members  of 
this  disjointed  body;  but  we  must  be 
content  with  one,  and  that  shall  be  the 
bookseller  of  the  town. 

Imagine  a  man  of  middle  height,  rather 
inclined  to  obesity,  and  just  turned  of 
fifty-eight.  He  had  a  broad,  low  fore¬ 
head,  sunken  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  a 


heavy,  hanging  lip,  and  a  chin  which 
buried  its  projections  in  ample  and  un- 
classical  folds  of  neckerchief.  He  was 
bald,  except  a  tuft  on  the  occiput ,  or  hin¬ 
der  part  ol  his  head,  and  on  dress  occa¬ 
sions  he  were  powder.  He  was  a  wi¬ 
dower,  his  wife  having  been  dead  about 
ten  years,  leaving  him  two  daughters,  the 
amiability  of  whose  dispositions  was  a 
painful  contrast  to  the  uneven  temper  of 
their  father.  He  kept  a  good  table,  and 
had  the  best  cellar  of  grape  wine  in  the 
town,  but  entertained  little  company. 
His  guests  were  usually  the  valets  or  but¬ 
lers  of  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
but  the  housekeepers  were  never  invited 
by  his  daughters,  a  point  of  propriety  in 
male  and  female  acquaintanceship  which 
amused  us  not  a  little.  His  business 
was  of  a  most  multifarious  description, 
and  besides  the  trades  of  bookseller,  sta¬ 
tioner,  and  druggist,  he  had  a  printing- 
office,  and  was,  moreover,  a  self-taught 
printer.  He  was  post-master  and  stamp 
sub-distributor,  receiver  of  bail,  and  agent 
for  insurances — little  official  appointments 
which  would  have  made  him  mayor  in  a 
corporate  town.  Of  late  years,  he  sel¬ 
dom  meddled  with  these  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but  tired  of  their  common  track, 
he  struck  out  a  course  of  life,  which  was 
neither  public  nor  private,  but  made  him 
a  sort  of  oracle,  in  the  town,  whose  opi¬ 
nions  were  freely  printed  and  gratuitously 
circulated,  whilst  the  author  was  seldom 
seen  except  at  vestry-meetings.  In  this 
way  he  acted  as  secretary  to  a  benevolent 
society  established  by  the  gentry,  and 
such  was  his  enthusiasm  that  lie  gave  his 
services  and  £200.  worth  of  printing  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year ;  and  the  Committee  in 
return  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
piece  of  plate  with  a  complimentary  in¬ 
scription,  which  he  had  the  modesty  to 
keep  locked  up,  and  never  to  display  even 
to  his  visiters.  This  proved  him  to  be  a 
benevolent  man,  and  he  would  have  been 
ten  times  more  useful  had  not  his  chari¬ 
table  disposition  been  over  tinged  with 
oddity  and  caprice.  His  contact  with  the 
poor  of  the  parish  soon  made  him  over¬ 
seer,  although  his  religious  observances 
would  not  qualify  him  for  churchwarden ; 
for  he  only  went  to  church  at  funerals,  to 
which  he  was  frequently  invited,  his  staid 
appearance,  and  a  certain  air  of  gentility 
of  which  he  was  master,  being  in  such 
cases  no  mean  recommendation.  Overseer 
and  select  vestryman,  he  printed  the  pa¬ 
rish  accounts,  for  the  most  part  gratuit¬ 
ously,  although  the  poor  and  even  the 
better  portion  of  the  towns-people  never 
gave  him  full  credit  for  this  generosity, 
conceiving  that  he  was  repaid  by  some  se¬ 
cret  services  or  fund*.  The  oddity  of  hi* 
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pursuits  was  only  exceeded  by  their  va¬ 
riety.  In  politics  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Cobbett,  and  year  after  year,  foretold  a 
revolution,  an  alarm  which  he  communi¬ 
cated  to  every  one  of  his  household.  He 
took  extreme  interest  in  all  new  mechani¬ 
cal  projects,  but  seldom  indulged  in  the 
practical  part  of  them.  In  wine-making 
he  was  once  a  very  experimentalist,  and 
studied  every  line  of  Macculloch  and  un¬ 
ripe  fruit ;  next,  he  turned  over  every 
inch  of  his  garden,  analyzed  the  soil  d  la 
Davy,  and  salted  all  his  growing  crops. 
His  cogitative  habits  led  him  to  take  long 
walks  in  the  country,  and  he  soon  Hew 
from  horticultural  chemistry  to  real  farm¬ 
ing  ;  and  about  the  same  time  took  to 
road  making  and  macadam ization,  and 
became  a  surveyor  of  the  highways.  But 
the  trustees  wanting  to  macadamize  the 
miserably  pitched  street  of  the  town,  he 
bethought  him  of  dust  in  summer  and 
mud  in  winter,  and  drew  up  a  long  me¬ 
morial  to  the  lords  of  the  soil,  remon¬ 
strating  with  them  on  their  impolitic  con¬ 
duct;  but  all  in  vain.  It  is  curious, 
however,  to  reflect  that  what  the  people  of 
a  country  town  about  ten  years  ago 
thought  a  curse  to  their  roads  should 
now  be  adopted  in  many  of  the  principal 
London  Streets.  The  last  we  heard  of 
our  bookseller’s  hobbies,  was  that  he  had 
bought  the  lease  of  a  house  for  the  sake 
of  the  large  garden  attached  to  it,  and 
here,  like  Evelyn  in  his  Elysium  Britan - 
nicum ,  he  passes  his  days  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  occupation  of  gardening. 

Our  bookseller  is  a  self-educated  man, 
and  in  some  pamphlets  on  the  charitable 
institution  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are 
many  of  the  errors  of  style  peculiar  to 
self-educated  writers.  Among  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  we  remember  an  attorney  who 
practised  in  London,  but  had  a  small 
house  in  the  town.  He  had  been  editor 
and  proprietor  of  four  or  live  morning  and 
evening  newspapers,  and  furnished  our 
bookseller  with  all  the  news  off ’Change 
and  about  town.  This  friend  and  the 
journals  were  his  oracles,  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  he  digested  in  morsels  of  political 
economy,  so  introduced  into  his  pamphlets 
as  not  to  offend  the  landed  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood.  To  them,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  he  was  a  most  useful  person¬ 
age,  and  his  aid  and  auspices,  were  al¬ 
most  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  pro¬ 
ject  for  the  interest  of  the  town.  The 
trades-people  looked  up  to  him  ;  they 

would  agree  if  Mr. - did,  or  they 

would  wait  his  opinion. 

We  have  heard  that  he  has  been  a  gal¬ 
lant  in  his  time  ;  and  more  than  once  he 
has  told  little  stories  of  dances  and  har¬ 
vest  homes,  and  merry  meetings  at  the 


wealthy  farmers’  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 
the  moonlight  walk  home,  and  of  his  com¬ 
panions  counting  their  won  guineas  on 
their  return  from  an  evening  party — all  of 
which  throw  into  shade  the  social  amuse¬ 
ments  of  our  artificial  times.  We  have 
said  that  he  kept  a  good  table ;  for  pre¬ 
sents  of  game  poured  in  from  the  gentle¬ 
men’s  bailiffs  in  the  neighbourhood,  fish 
from  town  to  be  repaid  by  summer  visits, 
and  if  the  fishmonger  of  the  place  was 
overstocked,  the  first  person  he  sent  to 
was  our  bookseller.  Again,  he  would 
take  a  post-chaise,  or  the  White  Hart 
barouche,  for  a  party  of  pleasure,  when 
his  neighbours  would  have  been  happy 
with  a  gig.  He  did  not  join,  or  allow  his 
daughters  to  mix  with  them  at  the  trades¬ 
man’s  ball,  but  they  staid  moping  at 
home,  because  there  was  none  between  the 
gentry  and  trade.  Yet  the  professional 

and  little-  fortune  people  cried - trade, 

and  thus  our  bookseller  belonged  to  nei¬ 
ther  class.  The  people  of  the  place  know 
not  whether  he  is  rich ;  he  has  been 
“making  money”  all  his  life-time  say 
they,  but  he  has  “  lived  away.”  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  regretted  that  they  cannot  set¬ 
tle  the  point,  since  they  determine  to  a 
pound  the  income  of  every  gentleman  and 
lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  doff  their 
hats  according  to  the  total. 

To  sum  up  his  character,  he  is  just  and 
sometimes  generous  ;  hospitable  but  not 
unostentatious  ;  dictatorial  and  circumlo¬ 
cutory  to  excess  in  his  conversation,  and 
of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  and  consi¬ 
dering  his  resources,  he  is  well  informed 
and  even  clever  in  matters  of  the  world  ; 
in  short,  he  is  a  perfect  pattern  of  the 
gentleman  tradesmen  of  the  present  day. 

Philo. 

Jlotes  of  a  ICUaUtr. 

EMIGRATION. 

A  pamphlet  of  Twenty -four  Letters 
from  Labourers  in  America  to  their 
Friends  in  England ,  has  lately  reached 
our  hands.  These  letters  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  by  emigrants  to  their  relatives  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Sussex,  and  have 
been  printed  literatim.  We  are  aware  of 
the  strong  prejudice  which  exists  against 
the  practice  of  parishes  sending  off  an¬ 
nually,  a  part  of  their  surplus  popula¬ 
tion  to  America  ;  but  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  in  these  letters  will  stagger  the 
Noes.  We  quote  a  few  from  letters 
written  during  the  past  year  : 

Brooklyn ,  Jan.  14,  1828. 
John  is  at  work  as  carpenter,  for  the 
winter ;  his  Boss  gives  him  5a.  a  day, 
our  money,  which  is  little  more  than 
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2s.  (id.  English  money.  They  tell  us 
that  winter  is  a  dead  time  in  America ; 
but  we  have  found  it  as  well  and  better 
than  we  expected.  We  can  get  good 
Hour  for  11c?,  English  money  ;  good  beef 
for  2d.  or  3d.  do-,  and  mutton  the  same 
price ;  pork  about  Ad. ;  sugar,  very  good, 
5<Z. ;  butter  and  cheese  is  not  much 
cheaper  than  in  England ;  clothing  is 
rather  dear,  especially  woollen  ;  worsted 
stockings  are  dear. 

New  Hereford ,  June  30,  1828. 

Dear  Father  and  Mother, 

I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  writing 
to  you  since  our  long  journey.  But  I 
am  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  we  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  both  our  little 
boys ;  Edward  died  20th  April,  and 
William  5th  May;  the  younger  died 
with  bowel  complaint ;  the  other  with 
the  rash-fever  and  sore  throat.  We  were 
very  much  hurt  to  have  them  buried  in  a 
watery  grave ;  we  mourned  their  loss ; 
night  and  day  they  were  not  out  of  our 
mind's.  We  had  a  minister  on  board, 
who  prayed  with  us  twice  a  day  ;  he  was 
a  great  comfort  to  us,  on  the  account  of 
losing  our  poor  little  children.  He  said, 
The  Lord  gave,  and  taketh  away ;  and 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  We 
should  make  ourselves  contented  if  we 
had  our  poor  little  children  here  with  us  : 
we  kept  our  children  24  hours.  There 
were  six  children  and  one  woman  died  in 
the  vessel.  Master  Bran  lost  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Coshman,  from  Bodiam,  lost  her 
two  only  children.  My  sister  Mary  and 
her  two  children  are  living  at  Olbourn, 
about  80  miles  from  us.  Little  Caroline 
and  father  is  living  with  us;  and  our 
three  brothers  are  living  within  a  mile  of 
us.  Brother  James  was  very  ill  coming 
over,  with  the  same  complaint  that  Wil¬ 
liam  had.  We  were  very  sick  for  three 
weeks,  coming  over :  John  was  very 
hearty,  and  so  was  father.  We  were 
afraid  we  should  loose  little  Caroline;  but 
the  children '  and  we  are  hearty  at  this 
time.  Sarah  and  Caroline  are  often 
speaking  of  going  to  see  their  grand¬ 
mother.  Mary’s  children  were  all  well, 
except  little  John  ;  he  was  bad  with  a 
great  cold.  I  have  got  a  house  and  em¬ 
ploy.  I  have  4s.  a  day  and  my  board  ; 
and  in  harvest  and  haying  I  am  to  have 
6s.  or  7 s.  a  day  and  my  board.  We  get 
wheat  for  'Js.  per  bushel,  of  our  money  ; 
that  is  about  3s.  Id.  of  your  money ; 
meat  is  about  3d.  per  pound  ;  butter  from 
bd.  to  (id. ;  sugar  about  the  same  as  in 
England;  shoes  and  clothes  about  the 
Same  as  it  is  with  you  ;  tea  is  from  2s.  Co?. 
3s.  6o?.  of  your  money  ;  tobacco  is  about 
Sd.  per  pound,  of  your  money ;  good 


whisky  about  Is.  lo?.  per  gallon  ;  that  is 
'2s.  of  your  money. 

Hudson  Stale ,  New  York , 
July  6,  1828. 

I  must  tell  you  a  little  what  friends  we 
met  with  when  we  landed  in  to  Hudson  ; 
such  friends  as  we  never  found  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  from  that  peo¬ 
ple  that  love  and  fear  God.  We  had  so 
much  meat  brought  us,  that  we  could 
not  eat  while  it  was  good  ;  a  whole  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  calf  at  once ;  so  we  had  two  or 
three  quarters  in  a  little  time,  and  seven 
stone  of  beef.  One  old  gentleman  came 
and  brought  us  a  wagon  load  of  wood, 
and  two  chucks  of  bacon ;  some  sent 
flour,  some  bread,  some  cheese,  some 
soap,  some  candles,  some  chairs,  some 
bedsteads.  One  class-leader  sent  us  3s. 
worth  of  tin  ware  and  many  other  things. 
The  flowers  are  much  here  as  yours ; 
provision  is  not  very  cheap ;  flour  is 
Is.  Id.  a  gallon  of  this  money,  about 
lOcZ.  of  yours  ;  butter  is  3s.,  your  mo¬ 
ney  6c?. ;  meat  from  2d.  to  6cZ.,  yours 
lc?.  to  3d. ;  sugar  10c?.  to  1  s.  yours  bd. 
and  6rZ.  Tell  father  I  wish  I  could  send 
him  nine  or  ten  pound  of  tobacco  ;  for  it 
is  Is.  a  pound  ;  I  chaws  rarely. 

Constantia ,  Dec.  2,  1828. 

Dear  Children, 

I  now  write  for  the  third  time  since  I 
left  old  England.  I  wrote  a  letter,  dated 
October  8th ;  and  finding  that  it  would 
have  four  weeks  to  lay,  I  was  afraid  you 
would  not  have  it ;  and  as  1  told  you  I 
would  write  the  truth,  if  1  was  forced  to 
beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door,  so  I 
now  proceed.  Dear  children,  I  write  to 
let  you  know  that  we  are  all  in  good 
health,  excepting  your  mother  ;  and  she 
is  now  just  put  to  bed  of  another  son, 
and  she  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected. 
And  now  as  it  respects  what  I  have  got 
in  America :  1  have  got  12 £  acres  of 
land,  about  half  improved,  and  the  rest 
in  the  state  of  nature,  and  two  cows  of 
my  own.  We  can  buy  good  land  for 
18s.  per  acre  ;  but  buying  of  land  is  not 
one  quarter  part,  for  the  land  is  as  full  of 
trees  as  your  woods  are  of  stubs  ;  and 
they  are  from  four  to  ten  rods  long,  and 
from  one  to  five  feet  through  them.  You 
may  buy  land  here  from  18s.  to  91.  in 
English  money  ;  and  it  will  bring  from 
20  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and 
corn  from  20  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  and 
rye  from  20  to  40  ditto.  You  may  buy 
beef  for  lfcZ.  per  pound  ;  and  mutton 
the  same  ;  Irish  butter  7  d.  per  pound; 
cheese  3d. ;  tea  4s.  6d. ;  sugar  7 d.  per 
pound  ;  candles  7 d. ;  soap  7 d. ;  and 
wheat  45.  6cZ.  per  bushel ;  corn  and  rye 
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2s.  per  bushel.  And  I  get  '2s.  4.'/.  a  day 
und  my  board  ;  and  have  as  much  meat 
to  eat,  three  times  a  day,  as  I  like  to  eat. 
But  clothing  is  dear ;  shoes  8s. ;  half 
boots  18s.  ;  calico  from  8 d.  to  Is.  4(7.  ; 
stockings  2s.  ltd.  tp  8s.  (id.  ;  flannel  4s. 
per  yard  ;  superfine  cloth  from  4s.  (id.  to 
1/. ;  now  all  this  is  counted  in  English 
money.  VVe  get  4s.  per  day  in  summer, 
and  our  board  ;  and  if  you  count  the 
difference  of  the  money,  you  will  soon 
find  it  out ;  8s.  in  our  money  is  4s.  Gd. 
in  your  money. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  think  we  give 
only  the  “  milk  and  honey "  of  these 
letters,  but  they  bear  the  stamp  of  au¬ 
thenticity. 


KENILWORTH. 

Every  body  knows  the  delightful  ro¬ 
mance  of  Kenilworth,  —  a  tragedy,  of 
which  the  dramatis  personae  are  the  par¬ 
ties  themselves,  called  up  from  their  graves 
by  the  novelist  magician.  Students  who 
attend  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Oxford,  still 
look  out  for  the  flat  stone  which  covers 
the  dust  and  bones  of  poor  Amy,  and 
could  any  sculptured  effigies  supply  the 
place  of  the  whole  historical  picture,  then 
imagined  in  the  mind’s  eye  ?  More  than 
once  attracted  by  the  old  ballad,*  we 
have,  when  undergraduates,  walked  to  the 
“  lonely  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall,”  fan¬ 
cied  that  we  saw  her  struggle,  and  heard 
her  screams,  when  she  was  thrown  over 
the  staircase  (the  traditional  mode  of  her 
assassination,)  and  wondered  how  any 
man  could  have  the  heart  to  murder  a 
simple  lovesick  pretty  girl.  Even  now, 
in  sorrow  and  in  sadness,  we  read  this 
account  : — 

The  unfortunate  Amye  Duddley  (for 
so  she  subscribes  herself  in  the  Harleian 
Manuscript,  4712,)  the  first  wife  of  Lord 
Robert  Dudley,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  favou¬ 
rite,  and  after  Amy’s  death  Earl  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  was  daughter  of  Sir  John  Robsart. 
Her  marriage  took  place  June  4,  1550, 
the  day  following  that  on  which  her  lord’s 
eldest  brother  had  been  united  to  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the 
event  is  thus  recorded  by  King  Edward  in 
his  Diary  :  “  4.  S.  Robert  dudeley,  third 
sonne  to  th’  erle  of  warwic,  married  S. 
John  Robsartes  daughter  ;  after  wich 
mariage  ther  were  certain  gentlemen  that 
did  strive  who  shuld  first  take  away  a 
gose’s  heade  wich  was  hanged  alive  on 
tow  crose  postes.”  Soon  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Elizabeth,  when  Dudley’s  ambi¬ 
tious  views  of  a  royal  alliance  had  opened 
upon  him,  his  countess  mysteriously  died 
at  the  retired  mansion  of  Cumnor  near 

*  We  believe,  in  Evans's  collection. 
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Abingdon, f  Sept.  8,  1580;  and,  although 
the  mode  of  her  death  is  imperfectly  as¬ 
certained  (her  body  was  thrown  clown 
stairs,  as  a  blind,)  there  appears  far  greater 
foundation  for  supposing  the  earl  guilty 
of  her  murder,  than  usually  belongs  to 
such  rumours,  all  her  other  attendants 
being  absent  at  Abingdon  fair,  except 
Sir  Richard  Verney  and  his  man.  The 
cicumstances,  distorted  by  gross  anachro¬ 
nisms,  have  been  weaved  into  the  delight¬ 
ful  romance  of  “  Kenilworth.” 

Of  the  goose  and  posts,  we  can  suggest 
no  better  explanation  than  that  the 
goose  was  intended  for  poor  Amy,  and 
the  cross  posts  for  the  Protector  Somerset, 
and  his  rival  Dudley  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  both  of  whom  were  bred  to  the 
devil’s  trade,  ambition.  Others  may  be 
possessed  of  more  successful  elucidation. 
At  all  events,  it  is  plain  that  the  people 
had  a  very  suspicious  opinion  of  Leicester, 
amounting  to  this,  that  he  was  a  great 
rascal,  who  played  a  deep  game,  and 
stuck  at  nothing  which  he  could  do  with¬ 
out  danger  to  himself.^ — Gentleman'' s 
Magazine . 


MEXICAN  MINES. 

It  appears  that,  on  an  average  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  years  previous  to  the  revolution, 
about  twenty,  two  millions  of  dollars  were 
exported,  and  that  there  was  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  about  two  millions.  Since  the 
revolution,  the  exports  have  averaged 
13,587,052  dollars,  while  the  produce  has 
decreased  to  eleven  millions.  This  change 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.  The  favourable  accounts  of 
Humboldt  excited  a  spirit  of  speculation 
that  was  wholly  regardless  of  passing 
events  ;  and  the  Act  of  Congress,  facili¬ 
tating  the  co-operation  of  foreigners  with 
the  natives,  produced  a  mania  which  has 
been  destructive  to  numberless  indivi.. 
duals,  who  trusted  too  much  to  names. 
Seven  English  companies,  with  a  capital 
of  at  least  three  millions,  were  establish¬ 
ed,  and  these  were  followed  by  two  Ame¬ 
rican,  and  one  German,  companies.  Such 
was  the  rage  for  mining  on  the  Royal 
Exchange,  that  fur  a  time  it  was  only 
necessary  for  any  one  to  appear  with  con¬ 
tracts  made  with  Mexican  mine  owners 
to  establish  a  company.  Many  who 
were  so  ignorant  as  not  even  to  know  the 
difference  between  a  shaft  and  a  level, 
commenced  speculators,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fairly  earning  a  reward  for  doing 
some  service  to  those  to  whom  they 
offered  their  mines,  but  to  fill  their  own 

t  It  is  only  three  miles  from  Oxford,  and  six 
or  seven  from  Abingdon. 

t  Ilis  general  mode  of  murder  was  by  poison 
and  it  is  said,  that  he  so  perished  himself. 
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purses  without  reference  to  consequences. 
Such  a  system  of  unprincipled  conduct 
could  not  last ;  almost  all  the  minor  per¬ 
formers  have  been  driven  from  the  stage, 
and  the  respectable  associations  alone 
maintain  their  footing,  though  the  want 
of  returns  for  the  immense  sums  invested 
has  tended  to  produce  a  general  want  of 
confidence. 

Since  these  enterprises  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken,  an  immense  and  fruitless  ex¬ 
penditure  has  been  incurred  by  sending 
out  machinery,  which  could  be  of  no 
earthly  use — by  despising  the  native  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  substituting  others  that 

have  been  found  wholly  inapplicable _ 

and  by  introducing  British  labourers, 
who  when  abroad  reverse  all  the  good 
qualities  for  which  they  are  valuable  at 
home.  A  reform  in  this  system  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  have  been  generally  adopted,  and 
we  are  sure  that  a  reduction  of  expense, 
a  management  purely  European,  and  na¬ 
tive  labour,  with  only  such  modifications 
in  working,  smelting,  or  amalgamating, 
as  experience  will  prove  to  be  advantage¬ 
ous,  will,  in  a  moderate  time,  return  the 
capital  already  expended,  with  a  com¬ 
mensurate  advantage.  But  these  things 
can  only  take  place  provided  the  public 
tranquillity  be  maintained,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  keep  their  engagements  with 
foreigners  inviolate.  The  insecurity 
arising  from  the  domestic  feuds  now  dis¬ 
turbing  this  fine  country,  must,  if  it 
continues,  finally  annihilate  its  best  re¬ 
sources.—  Foreign  Quarterly  Rex  iew. 


Or  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  Butch 
regard  the  French  tongue,  the  following 
lines  of  Bilderdyk  are  an  amusing  ex¬ 
ample  : — 

Begone,  thou  hasfard-tongne !  so  base _  so 

broken — 

By  human  jackals  and  bvasnas  spoken  ; 

Formed  for  a  race  of  infidels,  and  fit 
To  laugh  at  truth — and  scepticize  in  wit ; 

What  stammering,  snivelling  sounds,  which 
scarcely  dare, 

Bravely  through  nasal  channels  meet  the  ear _ 

Yet  helped  by  apes'  grimaces— and  the  devil, 
Have  ruled  the  world,  and  ruled  the  world  for 
evil!  Jiirf, 


COALS. 

One  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  age  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  said,  in  the  title-page, 
to  be  *  *  ’ 

r  ^  Printed  in  the  year 

rI  bat  sea-coal  was  exceeding  dear. 
The  remembrance  of  this  inconvenience, 
which  the  Londoners  had  suffered  during 
the  stoppage  of  their  supply  from  New¬ 
castle,  made  “  the  committees  of  both 
kingdoms  conclude  and  agree  among 
themselves,  that  some  of  the  most  noto¬ 


rious  delinquents  and  malignants,  late 
coal-owners  in  the  town  of  Newcastle,  be 
wholly  excluded  from  intermeddling  with 
any  shares  or  parts  of  colleries  “  but 
as  the  parliament  might  find  a  difficulty 
in  driving  on  the  trade ,  they  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  it  for  their  service  to  put  out  all  the 
said  malignants  at  once,  but  were  rather 
constrained,  for  the  present,  to  make  use 
of  those  delinquents  in  working  their 
own  collieries  as  tenants  and  servants.” 
The  more  stubborn  and  wealthy ,  there¬ 
fore,  were  selected  for  example  ;  and  the 
others  had  this  favour  shown  them. 


LADr-POETS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  following  is  a  Frenchman’s  expres¬ 
sion  of  homage  to  our  modern  female 
poets,  in  which  we  excel  all  the  world  : — 
It  is  remat kable,  that  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  eighteenth-century,  and  also 
during  the  whole  course  of  our  revolu¬ 
tion,  there  appeared  in  England  a  whole 
school,  as  it  were,  of  female  authors, 
whose  pure  and  graceful  productions  are 
disfigured  by  no  exaggerations,  nor  are 
they  of  that  sombre  character  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  modern  literature  of  their 
country.  Of  the  lady-authors  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  most  celebrated  is  Lady  Wort- 
ley  Montagu,  the  contemporary  of  Pope, 
who  has  left  poems,  but  more  especially 
letters,  highly  remarkable  for  their  talent 
and  philosophy.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
here  the  names  of  the  authoresses  who 
appeared  all  on  a  sudden  about  half  a 
century  after  Lady  Wortley  Montagu. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  them  was  a  lady  of 
the  same  name,  Mrs.  E.  Montagu,  the 
author  of  the  Essays  on  Shakspeare,  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Lastitia  Barbauld,  who  wrote 
numerous  poems  and  admirable  hymns 
for  children.  There  is  great  beauty  in 
the  Epistle  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  to  Wilber- 
force,  on  the  subject  of  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade  (1781.)  Mrs.  Hannah 
More  has  also  written  several  works  of 
religious  fiction ,  and  above  all,  some 
charming  poems  ;  Florio  (1786,)  and  the 
Blue  Stocking,  or  Conversation.  The 
Blue  Stocking  is  a  burlesque  name  given 
to  a  lady’s  coterie,  in  which  several  fe¬ 
males  attempted  to  start  a  sort  of  bxireau 
d'esprit  under  the  direction  of  Mesdames 
Robinson  and  Piozzi,  a  coterie  innocent 
enough,  but  which  excited  the  wrath  of 
Mr.  Gifford,  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review ,  who  fulminated  against  it  seve¬ 
ral  satires  in  excessively  bad  taste,  and 
written  in  a  tone  of  disgusting  pedantry. 
The  verses  of  Mr.  Gifford  are  infinitely 
more  ridiculous  than  those  he  pretends  to 
correct.  Amongst  the  English  ladies  who 
have  written  romance,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
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Mrs.  Inchbald,  and  Lady  Morgan,  are 
worthy  of  especial  note.  Several  ladies, 
without  having  written  works  of  great 
importance,  have  still  produced  poetical 
pieces  of  graceful  beauty  ;  in  this  num¬ 
ber  it  is  but  justice  to  distinguish  Mrs. 
Opie.  And  lastly,  in  order  to  finish  this 
hasty  catalogue,  we  may  remark  that 
there  have  appeared  in  England,  in  our 
days,  several  iadies  of  a  high  order  of 
literary,  poetical,  and  at  the  same  time, 
philosophical  talent.  Lady  Morgan  her¬ 
self  has  contrived  to  mix  up  history  and 
romance  in  her  writings,  with  great 
ability  ;  but  among  the  ladies,  who  in¬ 
scribed  their  fame  on  monuments  more 
durable  than  romantic  stories,  we  must 
select  for  honourable  mention  the  names 
of  Joanna  Bailiie,  Aikin,  Benger,  and 
Helen  Maria  Williams.  Miss  Bailiie, 
sister  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bailiie,  the 
physician,  is  a  woman  of  the  highest 
talent.  It  is  not  your  pretty  nothings, 
your  elegant  trifies,  which  occupy  her 
genius ;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  at¬ 
tempted  in  a  series  of  dramatic  pieces, 
to  paint  the  most  energetic  passion  of  the 
human  heart ;  and  her  pieces,  written 
in  the  most  elevated  and  Shakspcarian 
tone,  will  always  be  regarded  as  the  work 
of  a  superior  mind.  John  Kemble,  in 
the  part  of  Montfort ,  reached  the  sub¬ 
lime  of  agony.  In  the  writings  of  Miss 
Bailiie  there  is  a  combination  of  the  so¬ 
lemn  and  the  poetical,  which  is  rarely  ob¬ 
served  in  women.  Miss  Aikin  has  writ¬ 
ten  some  charming  poems,  far  more 
beautiful  than  any  I  have  met  with  in 
the  writings  of  Miss  Landon  and  Miss 
Mitford.  The  Mouse's  Petition ,  by 
Bliss  Aikin,  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre.  Miss 
Benger  has  published  some  historical 
works  of  great  interest,  which  place  her 
in  the  same  line  with  Miss  Aikin.  Lastly, 
there  is  Helen  Maria  Williams,  whose 
muse,  half  English,  half  French,  has 
published  poems,  sonnets,  and  other 
pieces  of  verse,  besides  several  political 
and  historical  works.  This  superior  wo¬ 
man,  at  the  same  time  that  she  gave 
birth,  under  the  influence  of  sensibility 
and  fancy,  to  works  of  inspiration,  por¬ 
trayed  the  details  of  the  events  of  the 
French  revolution,  in  the  centre  of  which 
she  threw  herself,  in  1792,  from  pure 
enthusiasm  for  liberty. — Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly  Review. 


A31ERICAN  LAW. 

“  No  commentator,”  says  Judge  Hall,  in 
his  Letters  from  the  West,  u  has  taken 
any  notice  of  Linch's  Law ,  which  was 
once  the  lex  loci  of  the  frontiers.  Itsope- 
tion  was  as  follows  : — When  a  horse  thief, 


a  counterfeiter,  or  any  other  desperate 
vagabond,  infested  a  neighbourhood,  evad¬ 
ing  justice  by  cunning,  or  by  a  strong 
arm,  or  by  the  number  of  his  confeder¬ 
ates,  the  citizens  formed  themselves  into 
a  “  regulating  company ,”  a  kind  of  holy 
brotherhood,  whose  duty  was  to  purge  the 
community  of  its  unruly  members. 
Mounted,  armed,  and  commanded  by  a 
leader,  they  proceeded  to  arrest  such  noto¬ 
rious  offenders  as  were  deemed  fit  sub¬ 
jects  of  exemplary  justice;  their  opera¬ 
tions  were  geneially  carried  on  in  the 
night.  Squire  Birch,  who  was  person¬ 
ated  by  one  of  the  party,  established  his 
tribunal  under  a  tree  in  the  woods,  and 
the  culprit  was  brought  before  him,  tried, 
and  generally  convicted ;  he  was  then  tied 
to  a  tree,  lashed  without  mercy,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  leave  the  country  within  a  given 
time,  under  pain  of  a  second  visitation. 
It  seldom  happened  that  more  than  one  or 
two  were  thus  punished  ;  their  confeder¬ 
ates  took  tire  hint  and  fled,  or  were  ad¬ 
monished  to  quit  the  neighbourhood.” 


MONUMENTAL  ALTERATION. 

Tiie  following  odd  story  is  related  re¬ 
specting  a  monument  in  a  chapel,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Stene ,  a  fine  family  seat  in  the  north : 

_ The  sculptor,  in  that  vile  taste  which 

seems  to  have  originated  in  an  unhappy 
design  of  making  every  thing  connected 
with  the  grave  revolting  to  our  feeling3, 
had  ornamented  this  monument  with  “  a 
very  ghastly,  grinning  alabaster  skull 
and  the  bishop  one  day  expressed  a  wish 
to  his  domestic  chaplain,  Dr.  Grey,  that 
it  had  not  been  placed  there.  Grey,  upon 
this,  sent  to  Banbury  for  the  sculptor, 
and  consulted  with  him  whether  it  was 
not  possible  to  convert  it  into  a  soothing, 
instead  of  a  painful  object.  After  some 
consideration,  the  artist  declared  that  the 
only  thing  into  which  he  could  possibly 
convert  it  was — a  bunch  of  grapes  !  and 
accordingly,  at  this  day,  a  bunch  of 
grapes  may  be  seen  upon  the  monument; 
for  the  chapel,  which  for  a  time  had  been 
abandoned  to  the  rooks  and  daws  who 
built  their  nests  among  the  monuments, 
has  been  repaired,  and  is  now  united  to 
the  rectory  of  Hinton. 

It  is  easier  to  induce  people  to  follow 
than  to  set  an  example — however  good  it 
may  be  both  for  themselves  and  others, 
most  men  have  a  silly  squeamishness 
about  proposing  an  adjournment  from  the 
dinner  table.  The  host,  tearing  that  his 
guest  may  take  it  for  a  token  that  he 
loves  his  wine  better  than  his  friends,  is 
obliged  to  feign  an  unwillingness  to  leave 
the  bottle,  and,  as  Sponge  says — u  In 
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good  truth,  ’tis  impossible,  nay,  I  say  it 
is  impudent,  to  contradict  any  gentleman 
at  his  own  table  ;  the  president  is  always 
the  wisest  man  in  the  party.” 

st  Be  of  oitr  patron's  mind,  whate’er  he  says  ; 
Sleep  very  much,  think  little,  and  talk  less; 
Mind  neither  good  nor  bad,  nor  right  nor  wrong, 
But  ear  your  pudding,  fool,  ana  hold  your 
tongue.’*  Mat.  Prior. 

Therefore  his  friends,  unless  a  special 
commission  be  given  to  them  for  that 
purpose,  feel  unwilling  to  break  the  gay 
circle  of  conviviality,  and  are  individu¬ 
ally  shy  of  asking  for  what  almost  every 
one  wishes. — Kitchincr. 


Though  much  has  been  done,  the  or¬ 
thography  of  the  Dutch  language  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  positively  fixed. 
A  witty  writer  and  one  who  has  biogra¬ 
phized  the  Dutch  poets  with  some  seve¬ 
rity,  but  much  talent,  says — 

Spell — “  VVereld  ” — so  sets  up  Siegenbeek,  and 
then 

Comes  Bilderdyk,  and  flings  it  down  again.. 

He  will  have  “  Wareld  ’Tis  a  pretiy  quarrel 
Shall  /"determine  who  shall  wear  the  laurel  r 
Not  l ! — I  like  them  both — and  so  I’ll  say 
“  Waereld*’—  and  each  shall  have  his  own  dear 
way. 


THE  MEXICAN  NAVY 

Is  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  reducing  the  Castle  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulloa  led  to  the  collection  of  some 
gun-boats,  a  couple  of  sloops  of  war, 
and  two  or  three  armed  schooners.  This 
number  has  since  received  the  addition  of 
a  line  of  battle  ship,  two  frigates,  and 
some  other  vessels  of  war.  Some  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  officers  were  engaged, 
but  we  believe  that  all  the  former  have 
left  the  service,  and  that  very  few  of  the 
latter  remain.  Commodore  Porter,  of 
vain-glorious  memory,  (who  once  wrote 
a  book  of  Voyages,)  was,  and  may  be 
still,  the  marine  commandant,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  threatening  to 
blockade  Cuba,  and  by  being  obliged  to 
skulk  at  Key  West,  to  avoid  destruction 
by  the  gallant  Laborde.  The  Mexicans 
require  no  navy,  and  cannot  maintain 
one ;  the  sooner,  therefore,  they  restrict 
it  to  a  very  few  revenue  cutters  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
destructive  climate  of  the  coast,  diminish 
greatly  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  a 
military  establishment  for  external  de¬ 
fence.  Foreign  invasion  can  do  little ; 
more  is  to  be  dreaded  from  internal  dis¬ 
sensions. — Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

A  prudent  host,  who  is  not  in  the 
humour  to  submit  to  an  attack  from 
u  staunch  topers,”  44  who  love  to  keep  it 
up”  as  Ions  vivants ,  whose  favourite 
song  is  ever  44  Fly  not  yet will  engage 


some  sober  friends  to  fight  on  his  side, 
and  at  a  certain  hour  to  vote  for  “  no 
more  wine,”  and  bravely  demand  44  tea,” 
and  will  select  his  company  with  as 
much  care  as  a  chemist  composes  a  neu¬ 
tral  salt,  judiciously  providing  quite  as 
large  a  proportion  of  alkali  (tea  men)  as 
he  has  of  acid  (wine  men.)  To  adjust 
the  balance  of  power  at  the  court  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  occasionally  requires  as  much  ad¬ 
dress  as  sagacious  politicians  say  is  some¬ 
times  requisite  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
other  courts. 

To  make  the  summons  of  the  tea 
tab|e  serve  as  an  effective  ejectment  to  the 
dinner  table,  let  it  be  announced  as  a 
special  invitation  from  the  lady  of  the 
house.  It  may  be,  for  example,  44  Mrs. 
Souchong  requests  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  to  the  drawing-room.”  This 
is  an  irresistible  mandamus. 

“  Though  Bacchus  may  boast  of  his  care-killing 
bowl. 

And  Folly  in  thought  drowning  revels  delight. 
Such  worship  soon  loses  its  charms  for  the  soul. 

When  softer  devotions  our  senses  invite.” 

Captain  Morris, 
Dr.  Kitchiner. 


MAKING  TEA. 

It  has  been  long  observed  that  the  infu¬ 
sion  of  tea  macK  in  silver,  or  polished 
metal  tea-pots,  is  stronger  than  that 
which  is  produced  in  black,  or  other 
kinds  of  earthenware  pots.  This  is  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  principle,  that  polished 
surfaces  retain  heat  much  better  than 
dark,  rough  surfaces,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  caloric  being  confined  in  the 
former  case,  must  act  more  powerfully 
than  in  the  latter. 

It  is  further  certain,  that  the  silver  or 
metal  pot,  when  filled  a  second  time, 
produces  worse  tea  than  the  earthenware 
vessel ;  and  that  it  is  advisable  to  use  the 
earthenware  pot,  unless  a  silver  or  metal 
one  can  be  procured  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  at  once  all  that  may  be  required. 
These  facts  are  readily  explained  by  con¬ 
sidering,  that  the  action  of  heat  retained 
by  the  silver  vessel  so  far  exhausts  the 
herb  as  to  leave  very  little  soluble  sub¬ 
stance  for  a  second  infusion  ;  whereas  the 
reduced  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
earthenware  pot,  by  'extracting  only  a 
small  proportion  at  first,  leaves  some  so¬ 
luble  matter  for  the  action  of  a  subse¬ 
quent  infusion. 

The  reason  for  pouring  boiling  water 
into  the  tea-pot  before  the  infusion  of  the 
tea  is  made,  is,  that  the  vessel  being  pre¬ 
viously  warm,  may  abstract  less  heat 
from  the  mixture,  and  thus  admit  a  more 
powerful  action.  Neither  is  it  difficult  to 
explain  the  fact  why  the  infusion  of  tea 
is  stronger  if  only  a  small  quantity  of 
boiling  water  be  first  used,  and  more  be 
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added  some  time  afterwards  ;  for  if  we 
consider  that  only  the  water  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  herb  can  act  upon  it, 
and  that  it  cools  very  rapidly,  especially 
in  earthenware  vessels,  it  is  clear  that  the 
effect  will  be  greater  where  the  heat  is 
kept  up  by  additions  of  boiling  water, 
than  where  the  vessel  is  filled  at  once, 
and  the  fluid  suffered  gradually  to  cool. 

When  the  infusion  has  once  been  com¬ 
pleted,  it  is  found  that  any  further  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  herb  only  affords  a  very  small 
increase  in  the  strength,  the  water  having 
cooled  much  below  the  boiling  point,  and 
consequently,  acting  very  slightly. 

Ibid. 

©be  sSiaturalist. 


THE  HUMAN  EAR, 

The  Ear  consists  of  three  principal  divi¬ 
sions,  viz.  the  external,  intermediate,  and 
internal  ear.  The  different  parts  of  the 
first  division,  or  external  ear,  are  described 
by  anatomists  under  the  name  of  the  helix, 
antihelix,  tragus,  antitragus,  the  lobe, 
cavitas  innominata,  the  scapha,  and  the 
concha.  In  the  middle  of  the  external 
ear  is  the  meatus,  or  passage,  which  va¬ 
ries  in  length  in  different  individuals. 
The  external  or  outward  ear  is  designed 
by  nature  to  stand  prominent,  and  to  bear 
its  proportion  in  the  symmetry  of  the 
head,  but  in  Europe  it  is  greatly  flattened 
by  the  pressure  of  the  dress  ;  it  consists 
chiefly  of  elastic  cartilage,  formed  with 
different  hollows,  or  sinuosities,  all  lead¬ 
ing  into  each  other,  and  finally  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  concha,  or  immediate  opening 
into  the  tube  of  the  ear.  This  form  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
sound,  for  collecting  and  retaining  it,  so 
that  it  may  not  pass  off,  or  be  sent  too 
rapidly  to  the  seat  of  the  impression. 
There  have  been  a  few  instances  of  men 
who  had  the  power  of  moving  the  exter¬ 
nal  ear  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  but  these  instances  are  very  rare, 
and  rather  deviations  from  the  general 
structure ;  nor  did  it  appear  in  these  in¬ 
stances  that  such  individuals  heard  more 
acutely  :  a  proof  that  such  a  structure 
would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  human 
subject.  With  respect  to  the  external 
ear  in  man,  whether  it  is  completely  re¬ 
moved  either  by  accident  or  design,  deaf¬ 
ness  ensues,  although  its  partial  removal 
is  not  attended  with  this  inconvenience : 
the  external  ear,  therefore,  or  something 
in  its  form  to  collect  sound,  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  organ. 

The  next  division  is  the  intermediate 
ear  ;  it  consists  of  the  tympanum,  mas¬ 
toid  cells,  and  Eustachian  tube.  The 
tympanum  contains  four  small  delicate 


bones,  viz.  the  malleus,  the  incus,  the 
stapes,  and  the  os  orbiculare,  joined  to  the 
incus.  The  intermediate  ear  displays  an 
irregular  cavity,  having  a  membrane, 
called  the  membrana  tympani,  stretched 
across  its  extremity  ;  and  this  cavity  has 
a  communication  with  the  external  air, 
through  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  leads 
into  the  fauces,  or  throat.  The  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  tympanum  is  intended  to 
carry  the  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere, 
collected  by  the  outward  ear,  to  the  chain 
of  bones  which  form  the  peculiar  me¬ 
chanism  of  the  tympanum.  Besides  the 
effect  of  the  hard  and  bony  parts  of  the 
ear  in  increasing  the  power  of  sound,  the 
tension  of  the  different  membranes  is  also 
a  requisite  :  thus  various  muscles  are  so 
situated  as  to  put  the  membrane  on  the 
stretch,  that  the  sound,  striking  upon  it, 
may,  from  its  tension,  similar  to  that  of 
the  parchment  of  a  drum-head,  have  full 
influence  upon  the  sense.  In  respect  to 
its  tension,  the  membrane  of  the  tympa¬ 
num  may  be  also  compared,  not  unaptly, 
to  the  string  of  a  violin,  or  musical  in¬ 
strument,  even  more  properly  than  to  a 
drum  ;  as  the  state  of  tension  and  relax¬ 
ation  in  such  chords  produces  a  variety 
of  sound  in  the  instrument,  so,  in  the 
same  manner,  circumstanees,  which  affect 
the  tension  and  relaxation  of  the  tympa¬ 
num,  vary  most  perceptibly  its  powers  of 
action,  and  tne  customary  agency  of  the 
organ.  Its  four  bones  act  mechanically, 
in  consequence  of  the  power  of  the  local 
muscles  :  they  strike  like  the  key  of  an 
instrument,  and  produce  a  percussion  on 
the  nerves  of  the  tympanum.  Not  only 
may  the  membrane  cf  the  tympanum  be 
partially  destroyed,  and  hearing  be  pre¬ 
served,  but  the  small  bones  of  the  tym¬ 
panum  have  been  in  certain  cases  lost,  or 
have  come  away,  from  ulceration,  and 
through  a  constitutional  or  other  cause  ; 
but  in  such  cases  it  appears  that  the 
stapes  was,  in  most  instances,  left,  and 
thus  the  openings  of  the  fenestra  ovata  and 
fenestra  rotunda  were  preserved,  which 
prevented  the  escape  of  sound  from  the 
labyrinth  and  internal  parts.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Eustachian  tube,  its  aperture 
into  the  throat  seems  indispensable  to 
hearing ;  and  whenever  closed,  from  mal- 
confirmation  or  disease,  deafness  is  the 
certain  consequence. 

The  third  division  of  the  organ  is  the 
internal  ear,  which  is  called  the  labyrinth  ; 
it  is  divided  into  the  vestibule,  three  semi¬ 
circular  canals,  and  the  cochlea:  the 
whole  are  incased  within  the  petrous  por¬ 
tion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  internal 
ear  may  be  considered  as  the  actual  seat 
of  the  organ  ;  it  consists  of  a  nervous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  high  sensibility,  the  sentient 
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extremities  of  which  spread  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  and  in  the  most  minute  manner ; 
inosculating  with  each  other,  and  forming 
plexus,  by  which  the  auricular  sense  is 
increased.  Here,  also,  sound  is  collected 
and  retained  by  the  mastoid  cells  and 
cochlea.  To  this  apparatus  is  added  the 
presence  of  a  fluid,  contained  in  sacs  and 
membranes;  as  this  fluid  is  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  in  some  animals,  there  is  no  doubt 
it  is  intended  as  an  additional  means  for 
enforcing  the  impression  :  the  known  in¬ 
fluence  of  water,  as  a  powerful  medium 
or  conductor  of  sound,  strengthens  this 
idea.  The  internal  ear  of  man,  therefore, 
has  all  the  known  varieties  of  apparatus, 
which  are  only  partially  present  in  other 
classes  of  the  creation  ;  and  its  perfection 
is  best  judged  of,  by  considering  the  va¬ 
riety  or  form  of  the  internal  ear  of  other 
animals.  The  internal  ear  of  some  ani¬ 
mals  consists  of  little  more  than  a  sac  of 
fluid,  on  which  is  expanded  a  small  ner¬ 
vous  pulp  ;  according  to  the  situation  of 
this,  whether  the  creature  lives  in  water, 
or  is  partially  exposed  to  the  air,  it  has 
an  external  opening  with  the  ear,  or  other¬ 
wise. — Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution ,  May  30,  1823 — by  J.  H. 
Curtis ,  Esq. 

®t)C  ©atijevev. 

A  snapper  up  of  uuconsidered  trifles. 

Shakspearb, 

POETICAL  WILL 

Of  Nathaniel  Lloyd ,  Esq.  Twickenham , 
Middlesex. 

What  I  am  going  to  bequeath. 

When  this  frail  part  submits  to  death  ; 
But  still  1  hope  the  spark  divine, 

With  its  congenial  stars  shall  shine. 

My  good  executors,  fulfil  1 
I  pray  ye,  fairly  my  goodwill  > 

With  first  and  second  codicil,  } 

And  first,  I  give  to  dear  Lord  Ilinton, 
At  Twyford  School,  now  not  at  Winton, 
One  hundred  guineas  for  a  ring, 

Or  some  such  memorandum  thing, 

And  truly  much  1  should  have  blundered, 
Had  I  not  given  another  hundred 
To  Yere,  Earl  Powlett’s  second  son, 
Who  dearly  loves  a  little  fun. 

Unto  my  nephew,  Robert  Langdon, 

Of  whom  none  says  he  e’er  has  wrong 
done, 

Though  civil  law  he  loves  to  hash, 

I  give  two  hundred  pounds  in  cash. 

One  hundred  pounds  to  my  niece,  Tuder, 
(With  loving  eyes  one  Brandon  view’d 
her,) 

And  to  her  children  just  among  ’em, 

In  equal  shares  I  freely  give  them. 


To  Charlotte  Watson  and  Mary  Lee, 

If  they  with  Lady  Poulett  be. 

Because  they  round  the  year  did  dwell 
In  Twickenham  house,  and  served  full 
well. 

When  Lord  and  Lady  both  did  stray 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

The  first  ten  pounds,  the  other  twenty. 
And  girls,  I  hope,  that  will  content  ye. 
In  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty. nine, 
This  with  my  hand  I  write  and  sign, 

The  sixteenth  day  of  fair  October, 

In  merry  mood,  but  sound  and  sober. 
Past  my  three -score  and  fifteenth  year. 
With  spirits  gay,  and  conscience  clear, 
Joyous  and  frolicsome,  though  old, 

And  like  this  day,  serene  but  cold, 

To  friends  well  wishing,  and  to  friends 
most  kind, 

In  perfect  charity  with  all  mankind. 

C.  K.  W. 


An  Irish  gentleman  being  accustomed  to- 
take  a  walk  early  every  morning,  was 
met  by  an  acquaintance,  about  ten 
o’clock,  who  asking  him  if  he  had  been 
taking  his  morning’s  walk,  was  answered 
in  the  negative,  but,  added  the  honest 
Hibernian,  44 1  intend  to  take  it  in  the 
afternoon.”  W.  G.  C. 


A  French  writer  having  lampooned  a 
nobleman,  was  caned  by  him  for  his  li¬ 
centious  wit ;  when,  applying  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Regent,  and  beg¬ 
ging  him  to  do  him  justice,  the  duke  re¬ 
plied,  with  a  smile,  44  Sir ,  it  has  been 
done  already .” 
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Hoclj  ©oil 


AND  RESIDENCE  OF  CAMPBELL,  THE  POET. 


The  Engraving  represents  Loch  Goil 
Head,  a  small  village  in  Aigyleshire,  as 
it  name  imports,  at  the  end  of  Loch  Goil. 
It  is  an  exquisite  vignette,  of  Alpine  sub¬ 
limity,  and  is  rendered  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  as  the  residence  of  Thomas  Camp¬ 
bell,  Esq.  author  of  the  “  Pleasures  of 
Hope,”  &c.  and  one  of  the  most  celebrat¬ 
ed  of  British  poets.  His  chateau ,  or 
retreat,  is  represented  on  the  left  of  the 
Engraving,  and  its  romantic  position  has 
prebably  inspired  many  of  the  soul-stir¬ 
ring  compositions  of  the  illustrious  re¬ 
sident. 

In  this  parish  are  the  remains  of  Car- 
rick  Castle,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Danes.  It  stands  on  a  rock, 
and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
filled  by  the  sea.  The  whole  county  in 
which  Loch  Goil  is  situate,  is  indeed  a 
region  of  romantic  beauty  and  mountain 
wild  ;  of  the  last,  Ben  Cruchan  is  a  sub¬ 
lime  specimen,  rising  3,300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  At  Inverary,  the 
splendid  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
Vol.  xiii.  2  F 


rears  in  all  the  pride  of  art  amidst  the 
more  lasting  sublimities  of  nature  ;  and 
in  the  same  vicinity  is  Loch  Lomond, 
whose  limpid  streams  bathe  the  foot  of 
Ben  Lomond,  where  the  tourist  is  fasci¬ 
nated  with  one  of  the  most  glorious  scenes 
in  nature.  The  valley  of  Glencoe,  too,  is 
not  far  distant,  with  all  its  opposite  asso¬ 
ciations  of  massacre  and  maurauder,  by 
its  severe  and  desert  aspect,  recalling  to 
the  traveller’s  mind  the  most  elevated  de¬ 
files  of  the  Alps,  and  whose  massive 
heaps  of  rocks  covered  with  shaggy  turf 
are  the  only  charms  to  gladden  the  eye. 
At  Ardinglass,  a  few  miles  from  Loch 
Goil,  begins  the  country  of  the  Campbells , 
storied  and  consecrated  with  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  epochs  of  Scottish 
lore. 

The  steam-boat  on  the  lake  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  object  in  such  a  district  as  Loch 
Goil — by  associating  one  of  the  boasted 
triumphs  of  art  with  the  stupendous  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  sublime. 
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HILL  AH  ON  THE  EUPHRATES. 

The  town  of  Hillab  lies  in  latitude  32 
deg.  31  min.  13  sec.;  in  longitude  12 
min.  3 f>  sec.  west  of  Bagdad,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Turkish  authorities,  was  built  in 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Hegira,  in  the 
district  of  the  Euphrates,  which  the 
Arabs  call  El-Ared-Babel.  Lying  on 
a  part  of  the  site  of  Babylon,  nothing 
was  more  likely  than  that  it  should  be 
built  out  of  a  few  of  the  fragments  of 
that  great  city.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  amidst  gardens  and  groves  of 
date  trees ;  and  spreads  itself  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  where  it  is  connected 
by  a  miserable  wooden  bridge,  the  tim¬ 
bers  of  which  are  so  rotten,  that  they 
tremble  under  the  foot  of  the  passenger. 
The  portion  of  the  town,  or  as  if  is 
usually  called,  the  suburb,  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank,  consists  of  one  principal  street 
or  bazaar,  reaching  from  the  small  de¬ 
fenceless  gate  by  which  it  is  entered  from 
Bagdad,  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water; 
this  is  deemed  the  least  considerable  part 
of  Hillah.  On  the  other  side,  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  Jews,  Turks,  and  Arabs,  are 
much  thicker,  and  the  streets  and  bazaars 
more  numerous. 

From  the  great  central  bazaar,  well 
filled  with  merchandize,  branch  off  in 
various  directions  minor  ranges,  amongst 
which  are  found  the  fish  and  flesh  mar¬ 
kets.  In  the  former  are  several  varieties, 
and  some  of  enormous  size,  resembling 
the  barbel.  The  fish  in  question  is  from 
4  to  5  feet  long,  and  is  covered  with 
very  large,  thick  scales.  The  head  is 
about  one-third  part  of  the  length  of  the 
fish.  They  are  said  to  eat  coarse  and 
dry,  but  are,  nevertheless,  a  favourite 
food  with  the  inhabitants  ;  and  are  caught 
in  great  quantities  near  the  town,  and  to 
a  considerable  distance  above  it.  The 
flesh  market  is  sparingly  served  with 
meat,  for  when  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter 
visited  the  town,  he  states  that  the  whole 
contents  of  the  market  appeared  to  be  no 
more  than  the  dismembered  carcasses  of 
two  sheep,  two  goats,  and  the  red,  rough 
filaments  of  a  buffalo.  This  display  was 
but  scant  provision  for  a  population  of 
7,000.  The  streets  are  narrow  like  those 
of  Bagdad ;  a  necessary  evil  in  Eastern 
climates,  to  exclude  the  power  of  the 
sun ;  but  they  are  even  more  noisome 
and  filthy.  In  like  manner  also,  they 
are  crowded,  but  not  with  so  many  per¬ 
sons  in  gay  attire.  Here  are  to  be  seen 
groups  of  dark,  grim-looking,  half-naked 
Arabs,  sitting  idly  on  the  sides  of  the 
streets,  and  so  numerously,  as  scarcely  to 
leave  room  for  a  single  horse  to  pass ; 
and  even  a  cavalcade  in  line  will  not 


alarm  them,  so  indifferent  are  they,  even 
when  travellers  are  compelled,  at  some 
abrupt  turn,  almost  to  ride  over  them. 
A  few  sombre  garbed  Israelites,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  the  Turks,  attendant  on  offi¬ 
cial  duties  of  the  Pashalic  in  this  part  of 
the  government,  also  mingle  in  the  pass¬ 
ing  or  seated  crowd;  when  the  solemn, 
saturnine  air  of  the  latter,  with  their  flow¬ 
ing,  gaudy  apparel,  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  daring,  dirty,  independent 
air  of  the  almost  ungarmented,  swarthy 
Arab. 

A  few  paces  above  the  bridge,  stands 
the  palace  of  the  governor,  and  the  cita¬ 
del,  which  was  built  by  order  of  Ali 
Pasha.  This  imposing  fortress,  exter¬ 
nally,  is  a  handsome,  smooth-faced,  de- 
mi-fortified  specimen  of  modern  Turkish 
architecture,  erected  with  ancient  mate¬ 
rials.  Within  is  a  spacious  court,  partly 
shaded  with  date  trees.  The  whole  of 
the  town  towards  the  desart  is  defended 
by  a  pretty  deep  ditch,  overlooked  by  a 
proportionate  number  of  brick-built 
towers  (all  the  spoil  of  Babylon)  flanking 
the  intermediate  compartments  of  wall. 
In  this  rampart  are  three  gates. 

As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  both  up 
and  down  the  river,  the  banks  are  thickly 
shaded  with  groves  of  dates,  displacing, 
it  should  seem,  the  other  species  of  trees, 
from  which  Isaiah  names  this  scene  “  the 
Brook  or  Valley  of  Willows,”  although 
the  humble  races  of  that  graceful  tribe, 
in  the  osier,  &c.  are  yet  the  prolific  off¬ 
spring  of  its  shores.  G.  L.  S. 


CURIOUS  EXTRACTS  FROM  CU¬ 
RIOUS  AUTHORS,  FOR  CU¬ 
RIOUS  READERS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Kollingsiied,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Queen  Elizabeth,  informs  us,  u  there 
were  very  few  chimneys  (in  England  in 
his  time)  even  in  the  capital  towns ;  the 
fire  was  laid  to  the  wall,  and  the  smoke 
issued  out  at  the  roof,  or  door,  or  window. 
The  houses  were  wattled,  and  plastered 
over  with  clay,  and  all  the  furniture  and 
utensils  were  of  wood.  The  people  slept 
on  straw  pallets,  with  a  log  of  wood  for 
a  pillow.” 

Cambrensis,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
says,  44  It  was  the  common  vice  of  the 
English,  from  their  first  settlement  in 
Britain,  to  expose  their  children  and  re¬ 
lations  to  sale ;”  and  it  also  appears, 
44  that  the  wife  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  was 
sister  to  Canute,  the  Danish  King  of 
England,  made  great  gain  by  the  trade 
she  made  of  buying  up  English  youths 
and  maids  to  sell  to  Denmark.” 

Lord  Bacon  in  his  Apophthegms,  says, 
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“  Ethel  wold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
a  famine,  sold  all  the  rich  vessels  and  or¬ 
naments  of  the  church,  to  relieve  the 
poor  with  bread  ;  and  said,  4  There  was 
no  reason  that  the  dead  temples  of  God 
should  be  sumptuously  furnished,  and 
the  living  temples  suffer  penury.’  ”  In- 
gulphus  tells  us,  44  For  want  of  parch¬ 
ment  to  draw  the  deeds  upon,  great  es¬ 
tates  were  frequently  conveyed  from  one 
family  to  another,  only  by  the  ceremony 
of  a  turf  and  a  stone,  delivered  before 
witnesses,  and  without  any  written  agree¬ 
ment.”  Andrews,  in  his  History  of 
Great  Britain,  says,  44  In  France,  a.  d. 
1147,  the  great  vassals  emulated  and  even 
surpassed  the  sovereign  in  pomp  and  cost 
of  living.”  As  an  instance  of  the  wild 
liberality  of  the  age,  we  are  informed,  that 
Henry  the  44  munificent  ”  Countof  Cham¬ 
pagne,  being  applied  to  by  a  poor  gentle¬ 
man  for  a  portion  to  enable  him  to  marry 
his  two  daughters  :  his  steward  remon¬ 
strated  to  him,  44  that  he  had  given  away 
every  thing,”  44  thou  liesl ,”  said  Henry, 
44  I  have  thee  left ;”  so  he  delivered  over 
the  steward  to  the  petitioner,  who  put 
him  into  confinement  until  he  gave  him 
500  livres,  a  handsome  sum  in  those 
days.” 

Bede  tells  usj,  44  Archbishop  Theodore, 
when  (in  the  seventh  century)  he  gave 
lectures  on  medicine  at  Canterbury,  re¬ 
monstrated  against  bleeding  on  the  4th 
day  of  the  moon,  since  at  that  period  (he 
said)  the  light  of  the  planet  and  the  tides 
of  the  ocean  were  on  the  increase.”  Yet 
Theodore  was,  for  his  era,  deeply 
learned. 

William  of  Malmsbury  says,  44  Very 
highly  finished  works  in  gold  and  silver, 
were  the  produce  even  of  our  darkest 
ages.  The  monks  were  the  best  artists. 
A  jewel,  now  in  the  museum  at  Oxford, 
undoubtedly  made  by  command  of,  and 
worn  by  Alfred  the  Great,  is  an  existing 
witness  of  the  height  to  which  the  art 
was  carried.  Curious  reliquaries,  finely 
wrought  and  set  with  precious  stones, 
were  usually  styled  throughout  Europe, 
Opera  Anglica.” 

Ilowel  tells  us,  44  In  the  education  of 
their  children,  the  Anglo-Saxons  only 
sought  to  render  them  dauntless  and  apt 
for  the  two  most  important  occupations 
of  their  future  lives — war  and  the  chase. 
It  was  a  usual  trial  of  a  child’s  courage, 
to  place  him  on  the  sloping  roof  of  a 
building,  and  if,  without  screaming  or 
terror,  he  held  fast,  he  was  styled  a 
slout-herce ,  or  brave  boy.” 

Fitz-Stephen  says,  44  Thomas  a  Becket 
lived  in  such  splendour,  that  besides 
having  silver  bits  to  his  horses,  he  had 
such  numerous  guests  at  his  banquets, 
2  F  2 
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that  tie  was  obliged  to  have  rooms  cover¬ 
ed  with  clean  hay  or  straw,  in  winter, 
and  green  boughs  or  rushes  in  summer, 
every  day,  lest  his  guests,  not  finding 
seats  at  his  tables,  should  soil  their  gay 
clothes  by  sitting  on  the  floor.”  He 
would  pay  five  pounds  (equal  nearly  to 
fifty  pounds  of  our  money)  for  a  single 
dish  of  eels.  Once  riding  through  Lon¬ 
don  with  Henry,  the  King  seeing  a 
wretched,  shivering  beggar,  44  It  would 
be  a  good  deed  (said  he)  to  give  that  poor 
wretch  a  coat.”  44  True,  (said  Becket.) 
and  you,  sir,  may  let  him  have  yours.” 
44  Fie  shall  have  yours  ”  said  Henry, 
and  after  a  heavy  scuffle,  in  which  they 
had  nearly  dismounted  each  other,  Becket 
proved  the  weakest,  and  his  coat  was  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  astonished  mendicant. 

44  When  William  the  Conqueror  was 
crowned  at  Westminster,  the  people 
(says  Andrews)  within  the  Abbey  shout¬ 
ed,  on  the  crown  being  placed  on  his 
head,  the  Normans  without,  thought  the 
noise  a  signal  of  revolt,  and  began  to  set 
fire  to  houses,  and  massacre  the  populace, 
nor  were  they  satisfied  that  all  was  well 
until  considerable  mischief  had  been 
done.” 

44  Dr.  Henry,  (says  Sulivan)  who  has 
made  a  very  full  collection  of  the  facts 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  concern¬ 
ing  the  provincial  government  of  Britain, 
supposes  its  annual  revenue  amounted  to 
no  less  than  two  millions  sterling  ;  a 
sum  nearly  as  great  as  that  which  was 
derived  from  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the 
father  of  Cleopatra.  But  this  calculation 
is  built  upon  the  authority  of  Lipsius. 
Nor  are  there  perhaps  any  accounts  trans¬ 
mitted  by  historians,  from  which  the  point 
can  be  accurately  determined.  The  Bri¬ 
tons  excelled  in  agriculture.  They  ex¬ 
ported  great  quantities  of  corn,  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  armies  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  They  had  linen  and  woollen 
manufactures  ;  as  their  mines  of  lead  and 
tin  were  inexhaustible.  And  further  we 
know,  that  Britain,  in  consequence  of 
her  supposed  resources,  was  sometimes 
reduced  to  such  distress,  by  the  demands 
of  government,  as  to  be  obliged  to  bor¬ 
row  money  at  an  exorbitant  interest. 
In  this  trade,  the  best  citizens  of  Rome 
were  not  ashamed  to  engage  ;  and,  though 
prohibited  by  law,  Seneca,  whose  philo¬ 
sophy,  it  seems,  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  love  of  money,  lent  the  Britons 
at  one  time  above  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds.” 

P.  T.  W. 
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HINTS  ON  DRINKING. 

Abridyed  from  Mr.  Richards's  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Nervous  Disorders. 

Without  any  intention  of  advocating 
the  doctrine,  or  of  commending  the  reput¬ 
ed  practice  of  the  Pythagoreans,  ancient 
or  modern,  I  must  be  allowed  to  repro¬ 
bate  the  abuse  of  fermented  liquors.  Al¬ 
though  wine  was  invented,  and  its  use  al¬ 
lowed  44  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man,” 
and  although  a  moderate  and  prudent  in¬ 
dulgence  in  it  can  never  excite  reprobation, 
or  cause  mischief,  still  the  sin  of  drunk¬ 
enness  is  an  extensive  and  a  filthy  evil. 
Not  only  does  it  demoralize,  debase,  and 
finally  destroy  its  unhappy  victim,  but  it 
renders  him  incapable  of  performing  the 
ordinary  duties  of  his  station  ;  constitut¬ 
ing  him  an  object  of  disgust  to  others, 
and  of  pitiable  misery  to  himself.  It  is 
well  to  talk  of  the  Bacchanalian  orgies  of 
talented  men,  and  to  call  them  hilarity 
and  glee.  The  flashes  of  wit  44  that  were 
wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  genius,  that  casts  a  charm  even 
over  folly  and  vice  ;  the  rank  and  fame 
of  the  individual,  no  doubt,  increased  the 
fascination  of  his  failings  ;  but  however 
bright  and  wonderful  may  be  the  corus¬ 
cations  of  his  talent,  while  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  wine,  his  frame  is  debilitated, 
tottering,  and  imbecile,  when  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  the  potation  has  subsided. 

But  I  do  not  proscribe  indiscriminately 
all  stimulus.  Those  whose  occupations 
are  laborious,  and  who  are  much  exposed 
to  our  variable  climate,  require  an  abso¬ 
lute  stimulus,  over  and  above  what  they 
eat.  Dr.  Franklin  advocated  a  contrary 
doctrine,  and  inculcated  the  fact,  that  a 
twopenny  loaf  was  much  better  for  a  man 
ttian  a  quart  of  beer  ;  and  he  adduces  the 
horse  and  other  beasts  of  burthen  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  use  of  fer¬ 
mented  liquors.  ,  But  all  this  is  founded 
upon  decidedly  erroneous  premises.  To 
enable  a  hard-working  horse  to  go  through 
his  toil  with  spirit,  he  must  have  corn,  or 
some  other  article  subject  to  fermentation. 
Now,  the  horse,  as  well  as  many  other 
animals,  have  stomachs  very  capacious, 
and  probably  adapted  to  the  production 
of  this  fermentation.  So  that  corn  is,  in 
fact,  a  powerful  fermented  stimulus  to 
the  beast. 

Let  us  then  assume,  that  stimulus  in  a 
certain  degree  is  necessary  to  sustain  the 
strength  and  invigorate  the  frame  of  the 
toiling  man ;  and  the  best  proof  of  its 
good  effect  is  the  comfort  and  energy 
which  it  imparts  to  its  consumer ;  but  if 
this  necessary  stimulus  be  exceeded,  then 
it  is  abused,  and  every  mouthful  in  addi¬ 
tion  becomes  ultimately  poisonous.  The 


first  effect  which  is  produced  is  upon  the 
internal  coat  of  the  stomach,  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  warmth  which  we  feel. 
The  repetition  increases  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  which  seems,  as  it  were,  to 
dance  through  the  veins  ;  the  pulse  be¬ 
comes  quick  and  full,  the  eyes  sparkle, 
and  the  imagination  is  quickened ;  in 
short,  the  whole  frame  is  excited,  as  is 
evinced  by  every  word,  look,  and  action. 
If  the  affair  end  here,  well  and  good;  but 
we  will  suppose  that  the  potation  goes 
on,  and  very  speedily  a  new  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  brain,  oppressed  by  the 
load  of  blood  thrown  up  into  it,  and  irri¬ 
tated  through  its  quick  sympathy  with 
the  stomach ;  oppressed,  also,  by  the 
powerful  pulsation  of  the  larger  arteries 
about  the  head,  becomes,  in  a  degree,  pa¬ 
ralyzed.  The  tongue  moves  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  loses  the  power  of  distinct  ar¬ 
ticulation  ;  the  limbs  become  enfeebled 
and  unsteady  ;  the  mind  is  deranged,  be¬ 
ing  either  worked  up  into  fury,  or  reduc¬ 
ed  to  ridiculous  puerility,  and  if  the 
stimulus  be  pushed  farther  than  this,  ab¬ 
solute  insensibility  ensues.  Such  is  a 
brief  view  of  the  physical  progress  of  a 
debauch  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  point  out 
the  effect  of  all  this  mischief  upon  the 
frame  which  is  subjected  to  it.* 

Although  we  have  thus  seen  that  fer¬ 
mented  liquors,  if  taken  to  excess,  be¬ 
come  pernicious  in  their  effect,  we  must 
not  condemn  their  use ,  because  their 
abuse  is  bad.  Why  should  we  act  and 
feel  as  if  this  bountiful  world,  brilliant  in 
beauty  and  overflowing  with  blessings, 
was  a  collection  of  steel  traps  and  spring 
guns,  set  to  catch  the  body  and  shoot  the 
soul  ?  Is  it  not  much  better  and  wiser  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  many  blessings 
which  Providence  has  placed  before  us, 
than  to  set  ourselves  to  work  to  detect 
poison  in  our  drink,  and  God  knows  what 
in  our  meat  ?’  It  savours  of  learning, 
doubtless,  to  do  all  this  ;  but  cui  bono  ? 
where  is  the  real  utility  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  ?  Our  grandfathers  and  their  pro¬ 
genitors  were  well  convinced  that  a  good 
cup  of  44  sherris-sack”  comforted  the  heart, 
and  aided  digestion  ;  and  why  the  same 
opinion  should  not  govern  us,  I  must 
leave  to  the  dieteticians  to  decide. 

The  moderate  use  of  wine  and  of  malt 
liquors  is  exceedingly  grateful  to  our 
feelings,  and  abundantly  beneficial  to  our 
constitution ;  but  ardent  spirits  are  found 
to  be  so  pernicious  to  most  constitutions, 
and  especially  to  those  of  the  inhabitants 

*  The  reader,  who  is  interested  in  this  sub. 
ject,  will  find  in  Mr.  Richards’s  treatise  a  candid 
description  of  the  ill-effects  of  drunkenness,  ex¬ 
plained  with  a  view  to  admonish,  rather  than  to 
censure  the  sufferer. 
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of  crowded  town9  and  cities,  that,  except¬ 
ing  under  peculiar  circumstances,  it  is 
better  to  discard  them  altogether.  A 
glass  or  two  of  good  wine  can  never  do 
any  harm  ;  neither  can  a  cup  of  good, 
genuine,  “  humming  ale.”  The  chemists 
tell  us  that  the  London  ale  is  a  horrid  and 
narcotic  compound ;  and  so,  in  truth,  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  it  is.  But  there 
are  two  or  three  honest  men  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  who  sell  genuine  Kennet,  Not¬ 
tingham,  and  Scotch  ales,  from  whom  it 
is  very  easy  to  procure  it  quite  pure.  If, 
however,  malt  liquor  does  not  agree  with 
the  stomach,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
is  supposed  not  to  agree,  it  is  a  very  ea^ 
matter  to  substitute  wine  for  it. 

A  word  or  two,  here,  with  regard  to 
genuine  ale.  Half  of  what  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  Scotch,  Kennet,  &c.  is  ma¬ 
nufactured  at  Bromley,  or  elsewhere,  ac¬ 
cording  to  prescriptions  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  each  kind.  This,  per¬ 
haps,  is  nothing  very  enormous;  but  the 
publicans  “  doctor  ”  their  beer,  after  it 
has  left  the  brewhouse,  in  a  manner  that 
calls  loudly  for  reprehension.  Salt  of 
tartar,  carbonate  of  soda,  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  green  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  are 
some  of  the  articles  in  common  use  ;  and 
knowing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  really  a 
matter  of  importance  to  know  where  good, 
pure  beer  is  to  be  obtained.  The  best 
Kennet  ale  is  to  be  had  at  Sherwood’s,  in 
Vine  Street,  Piccadilly,  or  at  Chapman’s, 
in  Wardour  Street;  both  these  dealers 
have  it  direct  from  Butler’s,  at  Kennet, 
and  a  very  superior  article  it  is.  Not¬ 
tingham  ale  may  be  procured  in  casks  at 
Sansom’s,  in  Dean  Street,  Red  Lion 
Square ;  and  the  best  Scotch  ale  in  Lon¬ 
don,  whether  in  draught  or  bottle,  is  at 
Normington’s,  in  Warren  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square. 


3Ttje  ^elector, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

viDoca. 

[  In  our  vol.  xii.  we  gave  a  few  extracts 
from  vol.  i.  of  the  Memoirs  of  Vidocq , 
the  principal  agent  of  the  French  Police, 
until  1827  ;  which  extracts  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  know  were  received  with  high  gout 
by  most  of  our  readers.  The  second  and 
third  volumes  of  these  extraordinary  ad¬ 
ventures  have  just  appeared,  and  contain 
higher-coloured  depravities  than  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  might 
have  been  spared ;  but  as  a  graphic  illus¬ 


tration  of  the  petty  thievery  of  Paris,  the 
following  extract  bears  great  merit : — ] 

I  do  not  think  that  amongst  the  readers 
of  these  Memoirs  one  will  be  found  who, 
even  by  chance,  has  set  foot  at  Guillo- 
tin’s. 

“  Eh  !  what  ?”  some  one  will  exclaim, 

“  Guillotin !” 

Ce  savant  m6decin 

Que  l’amour  du  procliain 

Fit  mourir  de  cbagriu. 

“  You  are  mistaken ;  we  all  know  the 

celebrated  doctor,  who  - ;”  but  the 

Guillotin  of  whom  I  am  speaking  is  an 
unsophisticated  adulterer  of  wines,  whose 
establishment,  well  known  to  the  most 
degraded  classes  of  robbers,  is  situate  op¬ 
posite  to  the  Cloaque  Desnoyers,  which 
the  raff  of  the  Barriere  call  the  drawing¬ 
room  of  la  Courtille.  A  workman  may 
be  honest  to  a  certain  extent,  and  ven¬ 
ture  in,  en  passant ,  to  papa  Desnoyers’s. 
If  he  be  awake ,  and  keep  his  eye  on  the 
company,  although  a  row  should  com¬ 
mence,  he  may,  by  the  aid  of  the  gend¬ 
armes,  escape  with  only  a  few  blows,  and 
pay  no  one’s  scot  but  his  own.  At  Guil- 
lotin’s  he  will  not  come  off  so  well,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  his  toggery  be  over  spruce,  and 
his  pouch  has  chink  in  it. 

Picture  to  yourself,  reader,  a  square 
room  of  considerable  magnitude,  the  walls 
of  which,  once  white,  have  been  blacken¬ 
ed  by  every  species  of  exhalation.  Such 
is,  in  all  its  simple  modesty,  the  aspect  of 
a  temple  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  and  Terpsichore.  At  first,  by  a 
very  natural  optical  illusion,  we  are 
struck  by  the  confined  space  before  us, 
but  the  eye,  after  a  time,  piercing  through 
the  thick  atmosphere  of  a  thousand  va¬ 
pours  which  are  most  inodorous,  the  ex¬ 
tent  becomes  visible  by  details  which 
escape  in  the  first  chaotic  glimpse.  It  is 
the  moment  of  creation,  all  is  bright,  the 
fog  disappears,  becomes  peopled,  is  ani¬ 
mated,  forms  appear,  they  move,  they  are 
agitated,  they  are  no  illusory  shadows  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  essentially  material, 
which  cross  and  recross  at  every  moment. 
What  beatitudes !  what  joyous  life ! 
Never,  even  for  the  Epicureans,  were  so 
many  felicities  assembled  together.  Those 
who  like  to  wallow  in  filth,  can  find  it 
here  to  their  heart’s  content ;  many  seat¬ 
ed  at  tables,  on  which,  without  ever  being 
wiped  away,  are  renewed  a  hundred  times 
a  day  the  most  disgusting  libations,  close 
in  a  square  space  reserved  for  what  they 
call  the  dancers.  At  the  further  end  of 
this  infected  cave  there  is,  supported  by 
four  worm-eaten  pillars,  a  sort  of  alcove, 
constructed  from  broken-up  ship  timber, 
which  is  graced  by  the  appearance  of  two 
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or  three  rags  of  old  tapestry.  It  is  on 
this  chicken  coop  that  the  music  is  perch¬ 
ed  :  two  clarinets,  a  hurdy-gurdy,  a  crack¬ 
ed  trumpet,  and  a  grumbling  bassoon — 
five  instruments  whose  harmonious  move¬ 
ments  are  regulated  by  the  crutch  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  Bouble-Croche,  a  lame  dwarf,  who 
is  called  the  leader  of  the  orchestra.  Here 
all  is  in  harmony — the  faces,  costumes, 
the  food  that  is  prepared  ;  a  general  ap¬ 
pearance  is  scouted.  There  is  no  closet 
in  which  walking-sticks,  umbrellas,  and 
cloaks  are  deposited ;  the  women  have 
their  hair  all  in  confusion  like  a  poodle 
dog,  and  the  kerchief  perched  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  or  in  a  knot  tied  in  front  with 
the  corners  in  a  rosette,  or  if  you  prefer  it, 
a  cockade,  which  threatens  the  eye  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  country  mules. 
As  for  the  men,  it  is  a  waistcoat  with  a  cap 
and  falling  collar,  if  they  have  a  shirt, 
which  is  the  regulated  costume;  breeches 
are  not  insisted  on  ;  the  supreme  bon  ton 
would  be  an  artilleryman’s  cap,  the  frock 
of  an  hussar,  the  pantaloon  of  a  lancer, 
the  boots  of  a  guardsman,  in  fact  the 
cast-off  attire  of  three  or  four  regiments, 
or  the  wardrobe  of  a  field  of  battle.  The 
ladies  adore  the  cavalry,  and  have  a  de¬ 
cided  taste  for  the  dress  of  the  whole 
army  ;  but  nothing  so  much  pleases  them 
as  mustachios,  and  a  broad  red  cap  adorn¬ 
ed  with  leather  of  the  same  colour. 

in  this  assembly,  a  beaver  hat,  unless 
napless  and  brimless,  would  be  very 
rare ;  no  one  ever  remembers  to  have 
seen  a  coat  there,  and  should  any  one  dare 
to  present  himself  in  a  great  coat,  unless 
a  family  man ,  he  would  be  sure  to  de¬ 
part  skirtless,  or  only  in  his  waistcoat. 
In  vain  would  he  ask  pardon  for  those 
flaps  which  had  offended  the  eyes  of  the 
noble  assembly ;  too  happy  would  he  be 
if,  after  having  been  bandied  and  knocked 
about  with  the  utmost  unanimity  as  a 
greenhorn,  only  one  skirt  should  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  these  youthful  beauties, 
who,  in  the  fervour  of  gaiety,  rather  roar 
out  than  sing. 

Desnoyers  s  is  the  Cadran  bleu  de  la 
Canaille,  (the  resort  of  the  lower  orders;) 
but  before  stepping  over  the  threshold  of 
the  cabaret  of  Guillotin,  even  the  canaille 
^hemselves  look  twice,  as  in  this  reposi¬ 
tory  are  only  to  be  seen  prostitutes  with 
their  bullies,  pick-pockets  and  thieves  of 
all  classes,  some  prigs  of  the  lowest  grade, 
and  many  of  those  nocturnal  marauders 
who  divide  their  existence  into  two  parts, 
consecrating  it  to  the  duties  of  theft  and 
riot.  It  may  be  supposed  that  slang  is 
the  only  language  of  this  delightful  so¬ 
ciety  :  it  is  generally  in  French,  but  so 
perverted  from  its  primitive  signification, 
that  there  is  not  a  member  of'  the  distin¬ 


guished  “  company  of  forty”  who  can 
flatter  himself  with  a  full  knowledge  of  it, 
and  yet  the  “  dons  of  Guillotin’s  ”  have 
their  purists  ;  those  who  assert  that  slang 
took  its  rise  in  the  East,  and  without 
thinking  for  a  moment  of  disputing  their 
talent  as  Orientalists,  they  take  that  title 
to  themselves  without  any  ceremony  ;  as 
also  that  of  Argonauts,  when  they  have 
completed  their  studies  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  galley  sergeants,  in  working, 
in  the  port  of  Toulon,  the  dormant  navi¬ 
gation  on  board  a  vessel  in  dock.  If  notes 
were  pleasing  tc  me,  I  could  here  seize 
the  opportunity  of  making  some  very 
learned  remarks.  I  should,  perhaps,  go 
into  a  profound  disquisition,  but  I  am 
about  to  paint  the  paradise  of  these  bac¬ 
chanalians  ;  the  colours  are  prepared — let 
us  finish  the  picture. 

If  they  drink  at  Guillotin’s  they  eat 
also,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen  of 
this  place  of  delights  are  well  worthy  of 
being  known.  The  little  father  Guillotin 
has  no  butcher,  but  he  has  a  purveyor  ; 
and  in  his  brass  stewpans,  the  verdigris 
of  which  never  poisons,  the  dead  horse  is 
transformed  into  beef  a-la-mode ;  the 
thighs  of  the  dead  dogs  found  in  Rue 
Guenegaud  become  legs  of  mutton  from 
the  salt-marshes  ;  and  the  magic  of  a  pi¬ 
quant  sauce  gives  to  the  staggering  bob 
(dead  born  veal)  of  the  cow-feeder  the  ap¬ 
petizing  look  of  that  of  Pontoise.  We 
are  told  that  the  cheer  in  winter  is  excel¬ 
lent,  when  the  rot  prevails  ;  and  if  ever 
(during  M.  Delaveau’s  administration) 
bread  were  scarce  in  summer  during  the 
4;  massacre  of"  the  innocents,”  mutton 
was  to  be  had  here  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

In  this  country  of  metamorphoses  the 
hare  never  had  the  right  of  citizenship  ; 
it  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  rabbit, 
and  the  rabbit — how  happy  the  rats  are  ! 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Father  Guillotin  consumed  generally 
more  oil  than  cotton,  but  I  can,  neverthe¬ 
less,  affirm,  that,  in  my  time,  some  ban¬ 
quets  have  been  spread  at  his  cabaret, 
which,  subtracting  the  liquids,  could  not 
have  cost  more  at  the  cafe  Riche,  or  at 
Grignon’s.  I  remember  six  individuals, 
named  Driancourt,  Vilattes,  Pitroux,  and 
three  others,  who  found  means  to  spend 
166  francs  there  in  one  night.  In  fact, 
each  of  them  had  with  him  his  favourite 
bella.  The  citizen  no  doubt  pretty  well 
fleeced  them,  but  they  did  not  complain, 
and  that  quarter  of  an  hour  which  Rabe¬ 
lais  had  so  much  difficulty  in  passing, 
caused  them  no  trouble ;  they  paid  like 
grandees,  without  forgetting  the  waitex*. 
I  apprehended  them  whilst  they  were 
paying  the  bill,  which  they  had  not  even 
taken  the  trouble  of  examining.  Thieves 
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arc  generous  when  they  are  caught  u  i’ 
the  vein.”  They  had  just  committed 
many  considerable  robberies,  which  they 
are  now  repenting  in  the  bagnes  of 
France. 

It  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  in  the 
centre  of  civilization,  there  can  exist  a 
den  so  hideous  as  the  cave  of  Guillotin  ; 
it  must  be  seen,  as  I  have  seen  it,  to  be 
believed.  Men  and  women  all  smoked 
as  they  danced,  the  pipe  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  most  refined 
gallantry  that  could  be  offered  to  the 
nymphs  who  came  to  this  rendezvous,  to 
display  their  graces  in  the  postures  and 
attitudes  of  the  indecent  Chahut,  was,  to 
offer  them  the  pruneati ,  that  is,  the  quid 
of  tobacco,  submitted  or  not,  according  to 
the  degree  of  familiarity,  to  the  test  of  a 
previous  mastication.  The  peace-officers 
and  inspectors  were  characters  too  greatly 
distinguished  to  appear  amongst  such  an 
assemblage,  they  kept  themselves  most 
scrupulously  aloof,  to  avoid  so  repugnant 
a  contact ;  I  myself  was  much  disgusted 
with  it,  but  at  the  same  time  was  per¬ 
suaded,  that  to  discover  and  apprehend 
malefactors  it  would  not  do  to  wait  until 
they  should  come  and  throw  themselves 
into  my  arms  ;  I  therefore  determined  to 
seek  them  out,  and  that  my  searches 
might  not  be  fruitless,  I  endeavoured  to 
find  out  their  haunts,  and  then,  like  a 
fisherman  who  has  found  a  preserve,  I 
cast  my  line  out  with  a  certainty  of  a 
bite.  I  did  not  lose  my  time  in  search¬ 
ing  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay,  as  the 
saying  is  ;  when  we  lack  water*,  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  go  to  the  source  of  a  dried-up 
stream  and  wait  for  a  shower  of  rain ;  but 
to  quit  all  metaphor,  and  speak  plainly — 
the  spy  who  really  means  to  ferret  out  the 
robbers,  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
dwell  amongst  them,  that  he  may  grasp 
at  every  opportunity  which  presents  itself 
of  drawing  down  upon  their  heads  the 
sentence  of  the  laws.  Upon  this  princi¬ 
ple  I  acted,  and  this  caused  my  recruits 
to  say  that  I  made  men  robbers ;  I  cer¬ 
tainly  have,  in  this  way,  made  a  vast 
many,  particularly  on  my  first  connexion 
with  the  police. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  EUROTEAN  MA¬ 
NUFACTURES. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  General  Miller. 
Second  Edition. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Peru  are 
gradually  beginning  to  experience  the  be¬ 
nefit  which  has  been  conferred  upon  them, 
by  the  repeal  of  ancient  oppressive  laws. 
In  the  districts  that  produce  gold,  their 
exertions  will  be  redoubled,  for  they  now 
work  for  themselves.  They  c  ,n  obtain 
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this  precious  metal  by  merely  scratching 
the  earth,  and,  although  the  collection 
of  each  individual  may  be  small,  the  ag¬ 
gregate  quantity  thus  obtained  will  be 
far  from  inconsiderable.  As  the  abori¬ 
gines  attain  comparative  wealth,  they 
will  acquire  a  taste  for  the  minor  comforts 
of  life.  The  consumption  of  European 
manufactures  will  be  increased  to  an  in¬ 
calculable  degree,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
general  commerce  of  the  world  will  be 
sensibly  perceived.  It  is  for  the  first  and 
most  active  manufacturing  country  in 
Christendom  to  take  a  proper  advantage 
of  the  opening  thus  afforded.  Already, 
in  those  countries,  British  manufactures 
employ  double  the  tonnage,  and  perhaps 
exceed  twenty  times  the  value,  of  the  im¬ 
portations  from  all  other  foreign  nations 
put  together.  The  wines  and  tasteful 
bagatelles  of  France,  and  the  flour  and 
household  furniture  of  the  United  States, 
will  bear  no  comparison  in  value  to  the 
cottons  of  Manchester,  the  linens  of 
Glasgow,  the  broadcloths  of  Leeds,  or 
the  hardware  of  Birmingham.  All  this 
is  proved  by  the  great  proportion  of  pre¬ 
cious  metals  sent  to  England,  as  compared 
with  the  remittances  to  other  nations. 
The  very  watches  sent  by  Messrs.  Ros^ 
kell  and  Co.  of  Liverpool,  would  out¬ 
balance  the  exports  of  some  of  the  na¬ 
tions  which  trade  to  South  America. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  MANNERS. 

Whether  it  be  the  romantic  novelty 
of  many  places  in  South  America,  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  free  unre¬ 
strained  intercourse  of  the  moj;e  polished 
classes,  or  whether  there  be  some  unde- 
finable  charm  in  that  state  of  society 
which  has  not  passed  beyond  a  certain 
point  of  civilization,  certain  it  is  that 
few  foreigners  have  resided  for  any  length 
of  time  in  Chile,  Peru,  or  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  of  the  Pampas,  without  feel¬ 
ing  an  ardent  desire  to  revisit  them.  In 
this  number  might  be  named  several 
European  naval  officers  who  have  served 
in  the  Pacific,  and  who  have  expressed 
these  sentiments,  although  they  move  in 
the  very  highest  circles  of  England  and 
France.  Countries  which  have  not  reach¬ 
ed  the  utmost  pitch  of  refinement  have 
their  peculiar  attractions,  as  well  as  the 
most  highly  polished  nations  ;  but,  to 
the  casual  resident,  the  former  offers 
many  advantages  unattainable  in  Europe. 
The  virtue  of  hospitality,  exiled  by 
luxury  and  refinement,  exhibits  itself  in 
the  New  World  under  such  noble  and 
endearing  forms  as  would  almost  tempt 
the  philosopher,  as  well  as  the  weary 
traveller,  to  dread  the  approach  of  the 
factitious  civilization  that  would  banish  it. 
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This  charming  labyrinth  is  attached  to 
Le  Petit  Trianon  at  Versailles.  The 
palace  and  its  gardens  were  formed  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV,,  who  was  there 
when  he  was  attacked  by  the  contagious 
disease  of  which  he  died.  Louis  XVI. 
gave  it  to  his  queen,  who  took  great  de¬ 
light  in  .  the  spot,  and  had  the  gardens 
laid  out  in  the  English  style.  The  cha¬ 
teau,  or  palace,  is  situated  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  park  of  the  Grand 
Trianon,  and  forms  a  pavilion,  about 
seventy-two  feet  square.  It  consists  of  a 
ground  floor  and  two  stories,  decorated 
with  fluted  Corinthian  columns  and  pi¬ 
lasters  crowned  by  a  balustrade.  The 
gardens  are  delightful :  here  is  a  temple 
ot  love ;  there  an  artificial  rock  from 
which  water  rushes  into  a  lake ;  there  a 
picturesque  wooden  bridge,  a  rural  ham- 
let,  grottoes,  cottages  embowered  in 
groves  of  trees,  diversified  with  statues 
and  seats — and  above  all,  the  fascinating 
maze,  the  plan  of  which  is  represented 
in  the  Engraving. 

Versailles,  its  magnificent  palace  and 
gardens,  are  altogether  fraught  with  me¬ 
lancholy  associations.  When  we  last  saw 
them,  the  grounds  and  buildings  present¬ 
ed  a  sorry  picture  of  neglect  and  decay. 
The  mimic  lakes  and  ponds  were  green 
and  slimy,  the  grottoes  and  shell-work 
crumbling  away,  the  fountains  still,  and 
the  cascades  dry.  But  the  latter  are  ex¬ 
hibited  on  certain  days  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  gardens  are  thronged  with 
gay  Parisians.  The  most  interesting  ob¬ 
ject  however,  is,  the  orange-tree  planted 
by  Francis  I.  in  1421,  which  is  in  full 
health  and  bearing  :  alas  !  we  halted  be¬ 
side  it,  and  thought  ol  the  wonderful  re¬ 


volutions  and  uprootings  that  France  had 
suffered  since  this  tree  was  planted. 

In  Le  Petit  Trianon  and  its  grounds 
the  interesting  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
passed  many  happy  hours  of  seclusion  ; 
and  would  that  her  retreat  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  maze  of  Nature,  rather  than 
she  had  been  engaged  in  the  political  in¬ 
trigues  which  exposed  her  to  the  fury  of 
a  revolutionary  mob.  In  the  palace  we 
were  shown  the  chamber  of  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette,  where  the  ruffians  stabbed  through 
the  covering  of  the  bed,  the  queen  having 
previously  escaped  from  this  room  to  the 
king’s  chamber ;  and,  as  if  to  keep  up 
the  folly  of  the  splendid  ruin,  a  gilder  was 
renovating  the  room  of  the  ill-starred 
queen. 


RECENT  BALLOON  ASCENT. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror .) 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  feeble  at¬ 
tempt  last  week,  and  I  wish  you  had  been 
in  the  car  with  us,  to  have  witnessed  the 
magnificent  scene,  and  the  difficulty  of 
describing  it.  At  our  ascent  we  rose,  in 
a  few  seconds,  600  feet ;  and  instantly  a 
flood  of  light  and  beautiful  scenery  burst 
forth.  Picture  to  yourself  the  Thames 
with  its  shipping;  Greenwich  with  its 
stately  Hospital  and  Park;  Blackwall, 
Blackheath,  Peckham,  Camberwell,  Dul¬ 
wich,  Norwood,  St.  Paul’s,  the  Tower  of 
London,  &c.  and  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  all  brought  immediately  into  your 
view,  all  apparently  receding,  and  lit  up 
into  magnificence  by  the  beams  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  evening  sun,  (twenty-seven  minutes 
past  seven,)  and  then  say  who  can  por¬ 
tray  or  describe  the  scene,  I  say  1  ‘can¬ 
not.  p.  t.  W. 
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BEES. 

The  faculty,  or  instinct  of  bees  is  some¬ 
times  at  fault,  for  we  often  hear  of  their 
adopting  the  strangest  and  most  unsuit¬ 
able  tenements  for  the  construction  of 
cells.  A  hussar’s  cap,  so  suspended 
from  a  moderate  sized  branch  of  a  tree, 
as  to  be  agitated  by  slight  winds,  was 
found  filled  with  bees  and  comb.  An  old 
coat,  that  had  been  thrown  over  the  de¬ 
cayed  trunk  of  a  tree  and  forgotten,  was 
filled  with  comb  and  bees.  Any  thing, 
in  short,  either  near  the  habitations  of 
man,  or  in  the  forests,  will  serve  the 
bees  for  a  shelter  to  their  combs. 

The  average  number  of  a  hive,  or 
swarm,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
bees.  Nineteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  are  neuters  or  working 
bees,  five  hundred  are  drones,  and  the 
remaining  one  is  the  queen  or  mother  ! 
Every  living  thing,  from  man  down  to 
an  ephemeral  insect,  pursues  the  bee  to 
its  destruction  for  the  sake  of  the  honey 
that  is  deposited  in  its  cell,  or  secreted  in 
its  honey-bag.  To  obtain  that  which  the 
bee  is  carrying  to  its  hive,  numerous 
birds  and  insects  are  on  the  watch,  and 
an  incredible  number  of  bees  fall  vic¬ 
tims,  in  consequence,  to  their  enemies. 
Independently  of  this,  there  are  the 
changes  in  the  weather,  such  as  high 
winds,  sudden  showers,  hot  sunshine ; 
and  then  there  is  the  liability  to  fall  into 
rivers,  besides  a  hundred  other  dangers 
to  which  bees  are  exposed. 

When  a  queen  bee  ceases  to  animate 
the  hive,  the  bees  are  conscious  of  her 
loss  ;  after  searching  for  her  through  the 
hive,  for  a  day  or  more,  they  examine 
the  royal  cells,  which  are  of  a  peculiar 
construction  and  reversed  in  position, 
hanging  vertically,  with  the  mouth  un¬ 
derneath.  If  no  eggs  or  larvas  are  to  be 
found  in  these  cells,  they  then  enlarge 
several  of  those  cells,  which  are  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  eggs  of  neuters, 
and  in  which  queen  eggs  have  been 
deposited.  They  soon  attach  a  royal 
cell  to  the  enlarged  surface,  and  the 
queen  bee,  enabled  now  to  grow,  pro¬ 
trudes  itself  by  degrees  into  the  royal 
cell,  and  comes  out  perfectly  formed,  to 
the  great  pleasure  of  the  bees. 

The  bee  seeks  only  its  own  gratifica¬ 
tion  in  procuring  honey  and  in  regulating 
its  household,  and  as,  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  what  is  one  man’s  meat  is 
another’s  poison,  it  sometimes  carries 
honey  to  its  cell,  which  is  prejudicial  to 
us.  Dr.  Barton  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  “  American  Philosophical  Transac¬ 


tions,”  speaks  of  several  plants  that 
yield  a  poisonous  syrup,  of  which  the 
bees  partake  without  injury,  but  which 
has  been  fatal  to  man.  He  has  enume¬ 
rated  some  of  these  plants,  which  ought 
to  be  destroyed  wherever  they  are  seen, 
namely,  dwarf-laurel,  great  laurel,  kal- 
mia  latifolia,  broad-leaved  moorwort, 
Pennsylvania  mountain-laurel,  wild  ho¬ 
neysuckle  (the  bees,  cannot  get  much 
of  this,)  and  the  stramonium  or  James¬ 
town-weed. 

A  young  bee  can  be  readily  distin¬ 
guished  from  an  old  one,  by  the  greyish 
coloured  down  that  covers  it,  and  which 
it  loses  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  hard  la¬ 
bour  ;  and  if  the  bee  be  not  destroyed 
before  the  season  is  over,  this  down  en¬ 
tirely  disappears,  and  the  groundwork  of 
the  insect  is  seen,  white  or  black.  On  a 
close  examination,  very  few  of  these 
black  or  aged  bees,  will  be  seen  at  the 
opening  of  the  spring,  as,  not  having 
the  stamina  of  those  that  are  younger, 
they  perish  from  inability  to  encounter 
the  vicissitudes  of  winter. —  American 
Farmer's  Manual. 


THE  ELM. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  who  can  inform  me  from 
whence  came  the  term  witch-elm ,  a  name 
given  to  a  species  of  elm  tree,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  common  elm.  Some 
people  have  conjectured  that  it  was  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  white  elm ,  and  so  called  from 
the  silvery  whiteness  of  its  leaves  when 
the  sun  shines  upon  them ;  but  this  is 
hardly  probable,  as  Sir  F.  Bacon  in  his 
“  Silva  Silvarum ,  or  Natural  History, 
in  Ten  Centuries,”  speaks  of  it  under 
the  name  of  weech-elm.  H.  B.  A.  , 


CROP  OF  BIRDS. 

Besides  the  stomach,  most  birds  have 
a  membranous  sac,  capable  of  consider¬ 
able  distension  ;  it  is  usually  called  a 
crop,  (by  the  scientific  Ingluvies ,)  into 
which  the  food  first  descends  after  being 
swallowed.  This  bag  is  very  conspicuous 
in  the  granivorous  tribes  immediately 
after  eating.  Its  chief  use  seems  to  be  to 
soften  the  food  before  it  is  admitted  into 
the  gizzard.  In  young  fowls  it  be¬ 
comes  sometimes  preternaturally  distend¬ 
ed,  while  the  bird  pines  for  want  of 
nourishment.  This  is  produced  by  some¬ 
thing  in  the  crop,  such  as  straw,  or  other 
obstructing  matter,  which  prevents  the 
descent  of  the  food  into  the  gizzard.  In 
such  a  case,  a  longitudinal  incision  may 
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be  made  in  the  crop,  its  contents  removed, 
and,  the  incision  being  sewed  up,  the 
fowl  will,  in  general,  do  well. 

Another  curious  fact  relative  to  this 
subject  was  stated  by  Mr.  Brookes,  when 
lecturing  on  birds  at  the  Zoological  So¬ 
ciety ,  May  H127-  He  had  an  eagle, 
which  was  at  liberty  in  his  garden ;  hap¬ 
pening  to  lay  two  dead  rats,  which  had 
been  poisoned,  under  a  pewter  basin,  to 
which  the  eagle  could  have  access,  but 
who  nevertheless  did  not  see  him  place 
the  rats  under  it,  he  was  surprised  to  see, 
some  time  afterwards,  the  crop  of  the 
bird  considerably  distended  ;  and  finding 
the  rats  abstracted  from  beneath  the  basin, 
he  concluded  that  the  eagle  had  devoured 
them.  Fearing  the  consequences,  he  lost 
no  time  in  opening  the  crop,  took  out  the 
rats,  and  sewed  up  the  incision ;  the 
eagle  did  well  and  is  now  alive.  A  proof 
this  of  the  acuteness  of  smell  in  the 
eagle,  and  also  of  the  facility  and  safety 
with  which,  even  in  grown  birds,  the 
operation  of  opening  the  crop  may  be 
performed. — Jennings's  Ornithologia. 


HATCHING. 

The  following  singular  fact  was  first 
brought  into  public  notice  by  Mr.  Yarrel; 
and  will  be  found  in  his  papers  in  the  se¬ 
cond  volume  of  the  Zoological  Journal, 
The  fact  alluded  to  is,  that  there  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  upper  mandible  of  all  young  birds 
about  to  be  hatched  a  horny  appendage , 
by  which  they  are  enabled  more  effectu¬ 
ally  to  make  perforations  in  the  shell,  and 
contribute  to  their  own  liberation.  This 
sharp  prominence,  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Yarrel,  becomes  opposed  to  the  shell 
at  various  points,  in  a  line  extending 
throughout  its  whole  circumference, 
about  one  third  below  the  larger  end  of 
the  egg ;  and  a  series  of  perforations 
more  or  less  numerous  are  thus  effected 
by  the  increasing  strength  of  the  chick, 
weakening  the  shell  in  a  direction  op¬ 
posed  to  the  muscular  power  of  the  bird  ; 
it  is  thus  ultimately  enabled,  by  its  own 
efforts,  to  break  the  walls  of  its  prison. 
In  the  common  fowl,  this  horny  appen¬ 
dage  falls  off  in  a  day  or  two  after  the 
chick  is  hatched  ;  in  the  pigeon  it  some¬ 
times  remains  on  the  beak  ten  or  twelve 
days ;  this  arises,  doubtless,  from  the 
young  pigeons  being  fed  by  the  parent 
bird  for  some  time  after  their  being  hatch¬ 
ed  ;  and  thus  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
young  using  the  beak  for  picking  up  its 
food. — Ibid. 

man.— \  FRAGMENT. 

Man  is  a  monster, 

The  fool  of  passion  and  the  slave  of  sin. 

No  laws  can  curb  him  when  the  will  consents 
To  an  unlawful  deed.  Cymheune. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

tUufclu  ^journals 


THE  CHOSEN  ONE. 

,c  Here’s  a  long  line  of  beauties — see ! 

Ay,  and  as  varied  as  they’re  many — 

Say,  can  L  guess  the  one  would  be 
Your  choice  among  them  all — if  any  ?” 

*'  I  doubt  it, — for  1  hold  as  dust 
Charms  many  praise  beyond  all  measure — 
While  gems  they  treat  as  lightly,  must 
Combine  to  form  my  chosen  treasure.” 

Will  this  do?”— “  No;— that  hair  of  gold, 
That  brow  of  snow,  that  eye  of  splendour. 
Cannot  redeem  the  mien  so  cold, 

The  air  so  stiff,  so  quite  un-tender .” 

“  This  then  ?” — “  Far  w'orse !  Can  lips  like  these 
Thus  smile  as  though  they  asked  the  kiss  ?— 
Thinks  she  that  e’en  such  eyes  can  please, 
Beaming - there  is  no  word— like  this  ?” 

“  Look  on  that  singer  at  the  harp. 

Of  her  you  cannot  speak  thus — ah,  no  !” 

— “  Her!  why  she’s  formed  of  flat  and  sharp— 

1  doubt  not  she’s  a  fine  soprano  !» 

“  The  next?” — “  What,  she  who  lowers  her 
eyes 

From  sheer  mock-modesty — so  pert. 

So  doubtful-mannered  2— T  despise 
Her,  and  all  like  her— she’s  a  Flirt ! 

And  this  is  why  my  spleen’s  above 

The  power  of  words; — ’tis  that  they  can 
Make  the  vile  semblance  be  tu  Love 
Just  w'hat  the  Monkey  is  to  Man  > 

But  yonder  I,  methinks,  can  trace 
One  very  different  from  these— 

Her  features  speak — her  form  is  Grace 
Completed  by  the  touch  of  Ease  ! 

That  opening  lip,  that  fine  frank  eye 
Breathe  Nature’s  own  true  gaiety— 

So  sweet,  so  rare  when  thus,  that  I 
Gaze  on’t  with  joy,  nay  ecstacy ! 

For  when  Tis  thus,  you’ll  also  see 
That  eye  still  richer  gifts  express — 

And  on  that  lip  there  oft  will  be 
A  sighing  smile  of  tenderness ! 

Yes  !  here  a  matchless  spirit  dwells 
E’en  for  that  lovely  dwelling  lit ! — 

I  gaze  on  her— my  bosom  swells 

With  feelings,  thoughts, - oh!  exquisite! 

That  such  a  being,  noble,  tender. 

So  fair,  so  delicate,  so  dear, 

Would  let  one  love  her,  and  befriend  her! — 

— Ah,  yes,  my  Chosen  One  is  here!” 

London  Magazine. 


TRjWELLING  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

The  man  whom  we  have  known  to  be 
surrounded  by  respect  and  attachment  at 
home,  whose  life  is  honourable  and  use¬ 
ful  within  his  proper  sphere,  we  have 
seen  with  his  family  drudging  along  con¬ 
tinental  roads,  painfully  disputing  with 
postilions  in  bad  French,  insulted  by  the 
menials  of  inns,  fretting  his  time  and 
temper  with  the  miserable  creatures  who 
inflict  their  tedious  ignorance  under  the 
name  of  guides,  and  only  happy  in  reach¬ 
ing  any  term  to  the  journey  which  fashion 
or  family  entreaty  have  forced  upon  him. 
We  are  willing,  however,  to  regard  such 
instances  as  casual,  and  proving  only  that 
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travelling,  like  other  pleasures,  has  its 
alloys  ;  but  stationary  residence  abroad 
brings  with  it  other  and  more  serious 
evils.  To  the  animation  of  a  changing 
scene  of  travel,  succeeds  the  tedious  idle¬ 
ness  of  a  foreign  town,  with  scanty  re¬ 
sources  of  society,  and  yet  scantier  ot 
honourable  or  useful  occupation.  Here 
also  we  do  but  describe  what  we  have  too 
frequently  seen — the  English  gentleman, 
who  at  home  would  have  been  improving 
his  estates,  and  aiding  the  public  insti¬ 
tutions  of  his  country,  abandoned  to 
utter  insignificance ;  hi3  mind  and  re¬ 
sources  running  waste  for  want  of  em¬ 
ployment,  or,  perchance,  turned  to  ob¬ 
jects  to  which  even  idleness  might  rea¬ 
sonably  be  preferred.  We  have  seen 
such  a  man  loitering  along  his  idle  day 
in  streets,  promenades,  or  coffee-houses  ; 
or  sometimes  squandering  time  and  mo¬ 
ney  at  the  gambling-table,  a  victim  be¬ 
cause  an  idler.  The  objects  of  nature 
and  art,  which  originally  interested  him, 
cease  altogether  to  do  so. 

We  admit  many  exceptions  to  this  pic¬ 
ture;  but  we,  nevertheless,  draw  it  as 
one  which  will  be  familiar  to  all,  who 
have  been  observers  on  the  continent. 
One  circumstance  must  further  be  added 
to  the  outline  ;  we  mean,  the  detachment 
from  religious  habits,  which  generally 
and  naturally  attends  such  residence 
abroad.  The  means  of  public  worship 
exist  to  our  countrymen  but  in  few  places; 
and  there  under  circumstances  the  least 
propitious  to  such  duties.  Days  speedily 
become  all  alike  ;  or  if  Sunday  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  at  all,  it  is  but  as  the  day  of 
the  favourite  opera,  or  most  splendid  bal¬ 
let  of  the  week.  We  are  not  puritani¬ 
cally  severe  in  our  notions,  and  we  intend 
no  reproach  to  the  religious  or  moral  ha¬ 
bits  of  other  nations.  We  simply  assert, 
that  English  families  removed  from  out 
of  the  sphere  of  those  proper  duties,  com¬ 
mon  to  every  people,  and  from  all  op¬ 
portunities  of  public  worship  or  religious 
example,  incur  a  risk  which  is  very  se¬ 
rious  in  kind,  especially  to  those  still 
young  and  unformed  in  character. 

Quarterly  Review. 


l&etrospetuue  ©leanings. 


ANCIENT  FARIUERY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  following  curious  verses  are  copied 
from  an  engraving  which  the  Farriers’ 
Company  have  lately  had  taken  from  an 
old  painting  of  their  pedigree,  on  vellum, 
at  the  George  and  Vulture  Tavern. 


If  suclie  may  boast  as  by  a  subtile  arte, 

Canne  without  labour  mnke  excessive  gay  nc, 
And  muler  name  of  Mistcrie  imparte, 

Unto  the  worldo  the  Crafte’s  but  of  their 
brayne, 

How  niucne  more  doe  their  praise  become  men's 
themes 

That  bothe  by  art  and  labour  gett  their  menues. 

And  of  all  artes  that  worthe  or  praise  doeth 
merite. 

To  none  the  Marshall  Farrier's  will  submitt. 
That  bothe  by  Physicks,  arte,  force,  hands,  and 
spiritt 

The  Kinge  and  subject  in  peace  and  warre  doe 
titt, 

Many  of  Tuball  boast  first  Smytbe  that  ever 
wrought, 

But  Farriers  more  do,  doe  than  Tuball  ever 
taught. 

Three  things  there  are  that  Marshalry  doe  prove 
To  he  a  Misterie  exceeding  farre, 

Those  vvilie  Crafte’s  that  many  men  doe  love. 

Is  unfitt  for  peace  and  more  unaptt  for  warre, 
For  Honor,  Anncestrie,  and  for  Ulilitie, 
Farriers  may  boast  their  artes  liabilitie. 

For  Honor,  view  this  auncient  Pedigree  * 

Of  Noble  Howses,  that  did  beare  the  name 
Of  Farriers,  and  were  Earles;  as  you  may  see. 
That  used  the  art?  and  did  supporte  the  same. 
And  to  perpetuall  honour  of  the  Crafte, 

Castells  tfyey  buylt  and  to  successiou  left. 

For  anncestrie  of  tyme  oh  !  who  canne  tell 
The  first  beginning  of  so  old  a  trade, 

For  Horses  were  before  the  Deluge  fell, 

And  cures,  and  shoes,  before  that  tyme  were 
made, 

We  need  not  presse  tyme  further  then  it  beares, 
A  Company  have  Farriers  beene  300  Yeres  !  ! 

And  in  this  Cittie  London  have  remayned 
Called  by  the  name  of  Marshall  Farriers, 
Which  title  of  Kinge  Edward  the  Third  was 
gaynde, 

For  service  done  unto  him  in  bis  warres, 

A  Maister  and  tw  o  Wardens  in  skill  expert, 

The  trade  to  rule  and  give  men  their  desert. 

And  forutilitie  that  ennuot  be  denied. 

That  many  are  the  Proffitts  that  arise 
To  all  men  by  the  Farriers  arte  beside. 

To  them  they  are  tied,  by  their  necessities, 
From  the  Kinge’s  steede  unto  the  ploweman’s 
cart, 

All  stan de  in  neede  of  Farriers  skillfull  arte. 

In  peace  at  bande  the  Farriers  must  be  hadde, 
For  lanncing,  healiuge,  bleediuge,  and  for 
sliooeinge. 

In  Warres  abroade  of  hym  they  wille  be  gladd 
To  cure  (he  wounded  Horsse,  still  he  is 
douinge. 

In  peace  or  warre  abroade,  or  ellse  at  borne. 

To  Kimre  and  Couutiie  that  some  good  may 
come, 

Loe  1  thus  you  beare  the  Farriers  endelesse 
praise, 

God  grant  it  last  as  many  yeres  as  it  hath 
lasted  Daies. 

Anno  Dni  1612. 

G.  W. 


CURIOUS  SCRATS. 

We  read  of  a  beautiful  table,  u  wherein 
Saturn  was  of  copper,  Jupiter  of  gold. 
Mars  of  iron,  and  the  Sun  of  silver,  the 
eyes  were  charmed,  and  the  mind  in¬ 
structed  by  beholding  the  circles.  The 
Zodiac  and  all  its  signs  formed  with  won¬ 
derful  art,  of  metals  and  precious  stones.” 

*  It  commences  from  Henri  de  Ferrer,  Lord 
of  Tetbury,  a  Norman  who  came  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror, 
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Was  not  this  an  imperfect  orrery  ? 

In  1283,  say  the  annals  of  Dunstable, 
“We  sold  our  slave  by  birth,  William 
Pike,  with  all  his  family,  and  received 
one  mark  from  the  buyer.”  Men  must 
have  been  cheaper  than  horses. 

In  1340,  gunpowder  and  guns  were 
first  invented  by  Swartz,  a  monk  of  Co¬ 
logne.  In  1346,  Edward  III.  had  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  contributed  to 
gain  him  the  battle  of  Cressy.  Bombs 
and  mortars  were  invented  about  this  time. 

In  1388,  the  magnificent  castle  of 
Windsor  was  built  by  Edward  IIT.  and 
his  method  of  conducting  the  work  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  that  age.  Instead  of  en¬ 
gaging  workmen  by  contracts  or  wages, 
he  assessed  every  county  in  England  to 
send  him  a  certain  number  of  masons, 
tilers,  and  carpenters,  as  if  he  had  been 
levying  an  army. 

In  1654,  the  air  pump  was  invented 
by  Otto  Guericke,  a  German. 

1406,  b.  c.  Tron  first  discovered  by 
burning  the  woods  on  Mount  Ida,  in 
Greece. 

720,  e.  c.  The  first  lunar  eclipse  on 
record. 

Anaximander,  the  disciple  of  Thales, 
invented  maps  and  globes  ;  born  about 
610  b.  c. 

894,  b.  c.  Gold  and  silver  money  first 
coined  at  Argos,  in  Greece. 

274,  a.  D.  Silk  first  imported  from 
India. 

664,  a.  D.  Glass  first  invented  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  O.  Benalt,  a  monk. 

1284,  a.  d.  The  Alphonsine  Astrono¬ 
mical  Tables  constructed,  under  the  patro¬ 
nage  of  Alphonso  X.  of  Laon  and  Castile. 

1337,  a.  D.  The  first  comet  described 
with  astronomical  precision. 

The  first  diving  bell  we  read  of  was  a 
very  large  kettle  suspended  by  ropes 
with  the  mouth  downwards,  and  planks 
fixedJn  the  middle  of  its  concavity.  Two 
Greeks  at  Toledo  in  1583,  made  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  it  before  Charles  V.  They 
descended  in  it  with  a  lighted  candle  to  a 
great  depth. 

The  Odyssey  was  written  upon  the 
skin  of  a  serpent. 

Formerly  pennies  were  marked  with  a 
double  cross  and  crease,  so  that  it  might 
easily  be  broken  into  two  or  four  parts. 

Halbebt  H. 

Wife  ^ftetct)4&ooft. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  ALGIERS. 

By  an  officer  engaged. 

The  Leander,  fitted  for  the  flag  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Milne,  was  at  Spithead,  in  June, 
1816,  when  Lord  Extnouth  arrived  with 


a  squadron  from  the  Mediterranean, 
where  a  dispute  had  arisen  between  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  and  his  lordship,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  massacre  that  took  place  at 
Bona,  on  the  persons  of  foreigners,  then 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag. 

When  the  particulars  were  made  known 
to  government,  Lord  Exmouth  was  or¬ 
dered  to  return  to  Algiers,  and  to  de¬ 
mand,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
instant  reparation  for  the  insult  offered 
to  England.  The  squadron  being  still 
on  the  war  establishment,  the  crews  were 
discharged,  and  another  expedition  was 
ordered  to  be  equipped  with  all  possible 
dispatch.  The  Leander  instantly  offered 
her  services,  and  she  soon  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  hear,  that  they  were  graciously 
accepted,  and  never  was  greater  joy  ex¬ 
pressed  throughout  her  crew,  than  when 
her  Captain  (Chetbam)  announced  the 
determination  of  the  Admiralty,  that  she 
was  to  complete  to  the  war  comple¬ 
ment  ;  an  extra  lieutenant  (Monk)  was 
appointed,  a  rendezvous  for  volunteers 
opened  on  the  Point  at  Portsmouth,  and 
in  ten  days  she  wTas  ready  for  sea,  with 
480  men  on  board. 

The  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Milne  was 
hoisted,  and  the  Leander  sailed  for  Ply¬ 
mouth,  where  she  anchored  in  two  days, 
and  joined  part  of  the  squadron  intended 
for  the  same  service :  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte,  bearing  the  flag  of  Lord  Exmouth, 
soon  appeared,  and  on  the  29th  of  July, 
the  expedition  sailed  from  England  with 
a  fine  easterly  breeze. 

The  expedition  arrived  at  Gibraltar  in 
eleven  days,  when  it  was  joined  by  a 
Dutch  squadron  of  five  frigates  and  a  cor¬ 
vette,  under  the  command  of  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral  Von  Capellan ;  five  gun-boats  were 
fitted  out  and  manned  by  the  ships  of  the 
line,  and  two  transports  were  hired  to  at¬ 
tend  with  ammunition,  &e.  All  lumber 
and  bulkheads,  were  landed  at  the  dock¬ 
yard  ;  the  ships  were  completed  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  in  all  points  ready  for  sea  by  the 
13th  of  August*  The  Rear-Admiral 
shifted  his  flag  into  the  Impregnable,  and 
on  the  14th  the  combined  expedition  sail¬ 
ed  for  Algiers.  The  Leander  was  order¬ 
ed  to  take  a  transport  in  tow,  and  keep 
on  the  Admiral’s  weather-beam,  and  the 
Dutchmen  kept  to  windward  of  all.  We 
were  met  by  an  easterly  wind  two  days 
after  leaving  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  third 
day  we  were  joined  by  the  Prometheus, 
from  Algiers,  whither  she  had  been  dis¬ 
patched  to  bring  away  the  British  Con¬ 
sul  ;  the  Dey,  however,  was  apprized  of 
the  expedition  and  detained  him,  as  well 
as  two  boats’  crews  of  the  Prometheus, 
but  the  Consul’s  wife  and  daughter  escap¬ 
ed,  and  got  safely  on  board. 
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The  foul  wind  prevented  the  squadron 
making  much  way,  but  the  time  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  advantage  in  constant  exercise 
at  the  guns,  and  the  men  were  brought  as 
near  to  perfection  as  they  could  be ;  in 
handling  them  each  man  knew  his  own 
duty,  as  well  as  that  of  the  captain  of  the 
gun,  fireman,  boarder,  powder-man,  ram¬ 
mer,  &c.  Each  took  his  turn  to  the  se¬ 
veral  duties,  and  continued  changing  up 
to  the  27  th. 

The  coast  of  Africa  was  seen  on  Mon¬ 
day,  and  as  the  day  dawned  on  Tuesday, 
the  27th,  Algiers  appeared  about  ten 
miles  off.  The  morning  was  beautifully 
fine,  with  a  haze  which  foretold  the  com¬ 
ing  heat :  as  the  morning  advanced,  the 
breeze  failed  us,  but  at  nine  o’clock  we 
had  neared  the  town  to  within  about  five 
miles  ;  the  long  line  of  batteries  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen,  with  the  red  flag  flying  in 
all  directions,  and  the  masts  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  showed  above  the  walls  of  the  mole. 
The  Severn,  with  a  flag  of  truce  flying, 
was  detached  with  the  terms  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  this  was  a  most  anxious  pe¬ 
riod,  for  we  were  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Dey,  whether  the  offered 
terms  were  such  as  he  could  consistently 
accept,  or  that  left  him  no  alternative  but 
resistance.  During  this  state  of  suspense, 
our  people  were,  as  usual,  exercised  at 
the  guns,  the  boats  hoisted  out,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  service  by  signal,  and  at  noon 
we  were  ready  for  action. 

The  ship’s  company  were  piped  to  din¬ 
ner,  and  at  one  o’clock  the  captain  and 
officers  sat  down  to  theirs  in  the  gun¬ 
room,  the  principal  dish  of  which  was  a 
substantial  sea  pie ;  wine  was  pledged  in 
a  bumper  to  a  successful  attack,  and  a 
general  expression  of  hope  for  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  negotiation.  At  this  time,  the 
officer  of  the  watch  reported  to  the  cap¬ 
tain,  that  the  admiral  had  made  the  ge¬ 
neral  telegraph  44  Are  you  ready  ?”  Che- 
tham  immediately  directed  that  our  an¬ 
swer  44  ready”  should  be  shown,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  like  signal  was  flying 
at  the  mastheads  of  the  entire  squadron. 
The  mess  now  broke  up,  each  individual 
of  it  quietly  making  arrangements  with 
the  other  in  the  event  of  accident,  and  we 
had  scarcely  reached  the  deck,  when  the 
signal  44  to  bear  up”  was  out,  the  com¬ 
mander  in-chief  leading  the  way,  with  a 
fine,  steady  breeze  blowing  on  the  land. 
We  ran  in  on  the  admiral’s  larboard- 
beam,  keeping  within  two  cables’  length 
of  him  ;  the  long  guns  were  loaded  with 
round  and  grape,  the  carronades  with 
grape  only ;  our  sail  was  reduced  to  the 
topsails,  and  topgallant  sails,  the  main¬ 
sail  furled,  and  the  boats  dropped  astern 
in  tow.  The  ships  were  now  steering  to 


their  appointed  stations,  and  the  gun¬ 
boats  showing  their  eagerness,  by  a  crowd 
of  sail,  to  get  alongside  the  batteries.  As 
we  drew  towards  the  shore,  the  Algerines 
were  observed  loading  their  guns,  and  a 
vast  number  of  spectators  were  assembled 
on  the  beach,  idly  gazing  at  the  approach 
of  the  squadron,  seemingly  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  of  what  was  about  to  happen.  Far 
different  were  appearances  at  the  mouth  of 
the  mole  as  it  opened ;  the  row-boats, 
fully  manned,  were  lying  on  their  oars, 
quite  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  we 
fully  expected  they  would  attempt  to 
board,  should  an  opportunity  offer;  each 
boat  had  a  flag  hanging  over  the  stern.  A 
frigate  was  moored  across  the  mouth  of 
the  mole,  and  a  small  brig  was  at  anchor 
outside  of  her. 

At  fifteen  minutes  before  three  p.  m. 
the  Queen  Charlotte  came  to  an  anchor 
by  the  stern,  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
yards  from  the  beach,  and,  as  was  ascer¬ 
tained  by  measurement,  ninety  yards 
from  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  of  the  mole 
batteries,  unmolested,  and  with  all  the 
quietude  of  a  friendly  harbour ;  her  flag 
flew  at  the  main,  and  the  colours  at  the 
peak;  her  starboard  broadside  flanked 
the  whole  range  of  batteries  from  the  mole 
head  to  the  lighthouse  ;  her  topsail  yards 
(as  were  those  of  the  squadron,)  remain¬ 
ed  aloft,  to  be  secure  from  fire,  and  the 
sails  brought  snugly  to  the  yards  by  head¬ 
lines  previously  fitted ;  the  topgallant 
sails  and  small  sails  only  were  furled,  so 
that  we  had  no  man  unnecessarily  expos¬ 
ed  aloft. 

The  Leander,  following  the  motions  of 
the  admiral,  was  brought  up  with  two 
anchors  by  the  stern,  let  go  on  his  lar¬ 
board  beam,  veered  away,  until  she  ob¬ 
tained  a  position  nearly  a-head  of  him, 
then  let  go  an  anchor  under  foot,  open  by 
this  to  a  battery  on  the  starboard  side  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mole,  and  to  the  Fish- 
market  battery  on  the  larboard  side.  At 
this  moment  Lord  Exmouth  was  seen 
waving  his  hat  on  the  poop  to  the  idlers 
on  the  beach  to  get  out  of  the  way,  then 
a  loud  cheer  was  heard,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte's  tremendous  broad¬ 
side  was  thrown  into  the  batteries  abreast 
of  her;  this  measure  was  promptly  taken, 
as  the  smoke  of  a  gun  was  observed  to 
issue  from  some  part  of  the  enemy’s 
works,  so  that  the  sound  of  the  British 
guns  was  heard  almost  in  the  same  in¬ 
stant  with  that  to  which  the  smoke  be¬ 
longed.  The  cheers  of  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  were  loudly  echoed  by  those  of  the 
Leander,  and  the  contents  of  her  starboard 
broadside  as  quickly  followed,  carrying 
destruction  into  the  groups  of  row-boats  ; 
as  the  smoke  opened,  the  fragments  of 
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boats  weie  seen  floating,  their  crews 
swimming  and  scrambling,  as  many  as 
escaped  the  shot,  to  the  shore  ;  another 
broadside  annihilated  them.  The  enemy 
was  not  slack  in  returning  this  warm  sa¬ 
lute,  for  almost  before  the  shot  escaped 
from  our  guns,  a  man  standing  on  the 
forecastle  bits,  hauling  on  the  topsail 
buntlines,  received  a  musket  bullet  in 
his  left  arm,  which  broke  the  bone,  and 
commenced  the  labours  in  the  cockpit. 
The  action  became  general  as  soon  as  the 
ships  had  occupied  their  positions,  and 
we  were  engaged  with  the  batteries  on 
either  side ;  so  close  were  we,  that  the 
enemy  were  distinctly  seen  loading  their 
guns  above  us.  After  a  few  broadsides, 
we  brought  our  starboard  broadside  to 
bear  on  the  Fish-market,  and  our  lar¬ 
board  side  then  looked  to  seaward.  The 
rocket-boats  were  now  throwing  rockets 
over  our  ships  into  the  mole,  the  effects 
of  which,  were  occasionally  seen  on  the 
shipping  on  our  larboard  bow.  The 
Dutch  flag  was  to  be  seen  flying  at  the 
fore  of  the  Dutch  Admiral,  who,  with  his 
squadron,  were  engaging  the  batteries  to 
the  eastward  of  the  mole.  The  fresh 
breeze  which  brought  us  in  was  gradually 
driven  away  by  the  cannonade,  and  the 
smoke  of  our  guns  so  hung  about  us, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  wait  until  it 
cleared  ;  for  the  men  took  deliberate  and 
certain  aims,  training  their  guns  until 
they  were  fully  satisfied  of  their  preci¬ 
sion.  But  our  enemies  gave  us  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  they  were  idle ;  so 
great  was  the  havoc  which  they  made 
amongst  us,  that  the  surgeon  in  his  re¬ 
port  stated,  that  sixty-five  men  were 
brought  to  him  wounded  after  the  first 
and  second  broadsides. 

About  four  o’clock,  a  boat,  with  an 
officer,  came  with  orders  from  the  admi¬ 
ral  to  cease  firing,  as  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Algerine  frigates  was  about  to 
be  made.  Accordingly  three  boats  push¬ 
ed  into  the  mole,  running  the  gantlet  in 
gallant  style ;  they  boarded  the  outer¬ 
most  frigate,  which  was  found  deserted 
by  her  crew  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
was  in  a  blaze  ;  in  doing  this  the  boats’ 
crews  suffered  severely.  The  smoke  of 
our  last  broadside  had  scarcely  left  us, 
when  the  Algerines  renewed  their  fire  of 
musketry  upon  our  decks,  fortunately  the 
men  were  lying  down  by  the  guns,  and 
the  officers  alone  were  marks  for  them, 
but  one  midshipman  was  their  only  vic¬ 
tim  at  this  time.  The  masts  began  to 
suffer  in  all  parts,  splinters  were  falling 
from  them,  and  shreds  of  canvass  from 
the  sails  came  down  upon  us  in  great 
quantities ;  traces,  bowlines,  and  other 
running  gear,  suffered  equally ;  the 


shrouds,  fore  and  aft,  got  cut  up  so 
quickly,  that  the  rigging  men  attempted 
in  vain  to  knot  them,  and  were  at  last 
forced  to  leave  the  rigging  to  its  fate. 

When  the  boats  returned,  we  recom¬ 
menced  our  fire  with  renewed  vigour  ; 
occasionally  a  flag-staff  was  knocked 
down,  a  fact  which  was  always  announc¬ 
ed  with  a  cheer,  each  captain  of  a  gun  be¬ 
lieving  himself  to  be  the  faithful  marks¬ 
man.  The  Algerine  squadron  now  be¬ 
gan,  as  it  were,  to  follow  the  motions  of 
the  outer  frigate ;  the  rockets  had  taken 
effect,  and  they  all  burned  merrily  toge¬ 
ther.  A  hot  shot,  about  this  time,  struck 
a  powder-box,  on  which  was  silting  the 
powder -boy,  he,  poor  fellow,  was  blown 
up,  and  another  near  him  was  dreadfully 
scorched. 

Through  the  intervals  of  smoke,  the 
sad  devastation  in  the  enemy’s  works  was 
made  visible ;  the  whole  of  the  mole 
head,  near  the  Queen  Charlotte,  was  a 
ruin,  and  the  guns  were  consequently  si¬ 
lenced  ;  but  we  were  not  so  fortunate 
with  the  Fish-market;  the  guns  there 
still  annoyed  us,  and  ours  seemed  to  make 
no  impression.  A  battery  in  the  upper 
angle  of  the  town  was  also  untouched,  and 
we  were  so  much  under  it,  that  the  shot 
actually  came  through  our  decks,  with¬ 
out  touching  the  bulwarks,  and  we  could 
not  elevate  our  guns  sufficiently  to  check 
them. 

As  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the 
towm,  the  whole  of  the  shipping  in  the 
mole  were  in  flames  ;  their  cables  burned 
through,  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  every 
breeze :  the  outermost  frigate  threatened 
the  Queen  Charlotte  with  a  similar  fate, 
but  a  breeze  sent  her  clear  on  towards  the 
Leander  ;  a  most  intense  heat  came  from 
her,  and  we  expected  every  moment  to  be 
in  contact ;  the  flames  were  burning  with 
great  power  at  the  mast  heads,  and  the 
loose  fire  was  flying  about  in  such  a  way 
that  there  seemed  little  chance  of  our 
escaping,  but  we  checked  her  progress 
towards  us,  by  firing  into  her,  and  in  the 
act  of  hauling  out,  we  were  rejoiced  to  see 
a  welcome  sea-breeze  alter  the  direction 
of  the  flames  aloft,  the  same  breeze  soon 
reached  her  hull,  and  we  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  in  a  few  minutes  to  see  her  touch 
the  shore  to  which  she  belonged. 

The  guns  were  now  so  much  heated  by 
the  incessant  fire  kept  up,  that  we  were 
forced  to  reduce  the  cartridges  nearly  one- 
half,  as  well  as  to  wait  their  cooling  be¬ 
fore  reloading ;  the  men,  too,  were  so  re¬ 
duced  at  some  guns,  that  they  required 
the  assistance  of  the  others  to  work  them ; 
the  aftermost  gun  on  the  gangway  had 
only  two  men  left  untouched.  Between 
seven  and  eight  o’clock,  the  fire  of  the 
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enemy’s  guns  had  sensibly  diminished, 
and  their  people  were  running  in  crowds 
from  the  demolished  works  to  the  great 
gate  of  the  city  ;  they  were  distinctly  seen 
in  all  their  movements  by  the  light  of 
their  burning  navy  and  arsenal.  The  bat¬ 
tery  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  town, 
which,  was  too  high  to  fire  upon,  kept  up 
a  galling  fire,  and  another  further  to  the 
eastward  was  still  at  work.  To  bring 
our  broadside  to  bear  upon  it,  a  hawser 
was  run  out  to  the  Severn,  on  our  larboard 
bow,  the  ship  was  swung  to  the  proper 
bearing,  and  we  soon  checked  them.  At 
45  minutes  past  nine,  the  squadron  began 
to  haul  out,  some  making  sail,  and  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  a  light  air  off  the  land, 
while  others  were  towing  and  warping : 
the  only  sail  which  we  had  fit  to  set,  was 
the  main-topmast  staysail,  and  this  was 
of  too  stout  canvass  to  feel  the  breeze ; 
the  boats  of  our  own  ship  were  unable  to 
move  her,  after  a  kedge  anchor,  which 
was  run  out  to  the  length  of  the  stream- 
cable,  had  come  home  ;  thus  we  were 
left,  dependant  either  on  a  breeze  or  the 
assistance  of  the  squadron.  An  officer 
was  sent  to  tell  the  admiral  our  situation, 
but  the  boat  was  sunk  from  under  the 
crew,  who  were  picked  up  by  another  ;  a 
second  boat  was  more  successful,  and  the 
admiral  ordered  all  the  boats  he  could 
collect  to  our  assistance.  At  this  time  the 
Severn,  near  us,  had  caught  the  breeze, 
and  was  moving  steadily  out ;  a  hawser 
was  made  fast  to  her  mizen-chains  secur¬ 
ed  to  its  bare  end,  which  had  just  suffi¬ 
cient  length  to  reach  the  painter  of  the 
headmost  boat,  towing  ;  by  this  means 
the  Leander’s  head  was  checked  round, 
and  we  had  again  the  gratification  to  see 
her  following  the  others  of  the  squadron. 
The  small  portion  of  our  sails  were  set 
to  assist  our  progress  ;  but  without  the 
help  of  the  Severn  there  we  should  have 
remained ;  our  mizen-topmast  fell  into 
the  maintop,  shot  through.  When  the 
Algerines  saw  us  retiring  they  returned 
to  the  guns  which  they  had  previously 
abandoned,  and  again  commenced  a  fire 
on  the  boats,  which  made  the  water  liter¬ 
ally  in  a  foam  ;  this  fire  was  returned  by 
our  quarter  guns,  but  with  very  little 
effect.  As  we  left  the  land,  the  breeze 
increased ;  the  Severn  cast  off  her  tow, 
and  our  boats  returned  on  board  :  at  25 
minutes  past  eleven  we  fired  our  last 
gun,  and  the  cannonade  was  succeeded  by 
a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

At  midnight  we  anchored  within  three 
miles  of  the  scene  of  action  ;  the  report 
of  a  gun  on  shore  was  still  heard  at  inter¬ 
vals,  but  all  was  soon  quiet,  except  the 
shipping  in  the  mole,  which  continued  to 
burn,  keeping  all  around  brilliantly  illu¬ 


minated.  We  now  attempted  to  furl 
sails,  but  the  men  were  so  thoroughly 
stiffened  by  the  short  period  of  inaction 
since  the  firing  had  ceased,  that  they 
stuck  almost  powerless  to  the  yards ; 
after  great  exertion,  the  gaskets  were 
somehow  passed  round  the  yards,  and'the- 
labours  of  the  day  ended ;  grog  was  serv¬ 
ed  out,  and  the  hammocks  piped  down, 
but  few  had  the  inclination  to  hang  them 
up. 

Soon  after  daylight  we  mustered  at 
quarters,  and  found  that  16  officers  and 
men  were  killed,  and  120  wounded  ;  the 
three  lower  masts  badly  wounded,  every 
spar  wounded,  except  the  spanker-boom  ; 
the  shrouds  cut  in  all  parts,  leaving  the 
masts  unsupported,  which  would  have 
fallen  had  there  been  the  least  motion  ; 
the  running  gear  entirely  cut  to  pieces ; 
the  boats  all  shot  through  ;  the  bulwarks 
riddled  with  grape  and  musketry;  96 
round-shot  in  the  starboard  side,  some  of 
them  between  wind  and  water;  the  guns 
were  all  uninjured  to  any  extent,  and  re¬ 
mained,  the  only  part  of  the  Leander, 
efficient. 

The  ship’s  company  were  again  at 
work,  clearing  decks,  unbending  sails, 
and  making  every  preparation  to  renew 
the  action  ;  but  at  noon  we  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  hear  that  the  Dey  had  accepted 
the  terms  which  were  offered  him  the  day 
before  ;  at  the  same  time  that  this  infor¬ 
mation  was  conveyed  to  the  squadron,  a 
general  order  was  issued  to  offer  up 
“  public  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  signal  victory  obtained  by  the 
arms  of  England.”  —  United  Service 
Journal. 


©athem. 

“  A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.” 

SlIAKSFEARE. 


THE  RANZ  DES  VACHES. 

The  Kurieholen,  or  Ranz  des  Vaches, 
the  celebrated  national  air  of  the  Swiss, 
does  not  consist  in  articulated  sounds,  nor 
is  it  accompanied  by  words ;  but  is  a 
simple  melody  formed  by  a  kind  of  gut¬ 
tural  intonation  very  closely  resembling 
the  tones  of  a  flute.  Two  of  these  voices 
at  a  short  distance  produce  the  most  plea¬ 
sing  effect,  the  echoes  of  the  surrounding 
rocks  reverberating  the  music  till  it  seems 
like  enchantment ;  but  sometimes  the 
illusion  is  dissipated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  singers,  in  the  persons  of  two  old 
women,  returning  from  their  labour  in  a 
neighbouring  valley.  Ina. 


NAPOLEON-. 

During  a  tour  through  France  shortly 
before  Bonaparte’s  accession  to  the  throne 
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he  received  the  addresses  of  the  Priests 
and  Prefects,  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  grossness  and  impiety  of  their  adu¬ 
lation.  The  Prefect  of  the  Pas  de  Ca¬ 
lais  seems  to  have  borne  away  the  palm 
from  all  his  brethren.  On  Napoleon’s 
entrance  into  his  department,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  him  in  the  following  manner  : — 
44  Tranquil  with  respect  to  our  fate,  we 
know  that  to  ensure  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  France,  to  render  to  all  people 
the  freedom  of  commerce  and  the  seas,  to 
humble  the  audacious  destroyers  of  the 
repose  of  the  universe,  and  to  fix,  at 
length,  peace  upon  the  earth,  God  created 
Bonaparte,  and  rested  from  his  labour  !” 

Xna. 


APOSTLES, 

In  the  diplomatic  language  of  Charles 
I/s  time,  were  marginal  notes,  generally 
in  the  king's  hand,  written  on  the  margin 
of  state  papers.  The  word,  in  somewhat 
a  similar  sense,  had  its  origin  in  the  canon 
law.  There  are  many  instances  of  apos¬ 
tles  by  Charles  1.  in  Archbishop  Laud’s 
Diary  James  Silvester. 


When  Voltaire  was  at  Berlin,  he  wrote 
this  epigram  on  his  patron  and  host  the 
king  of  Prussia : — 

“  King,  author,  philosopher,  hero,  mu¬ 
sician, 

Freemason,  economist,  bard,  politician, 
How  had  Europe  rejoiced  if  a  Christian 
he’d  been, 

If  a  man,  how  he  then  had  enraptured 
his  queen. 

For  this  effort  of  wit,  Voltaire  was  paid 
with  thirty  lashes  on  his  bare  back,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  king’s  sergeant-at-arms, 
and  was  compelled  to  sign  the  following 
curious  receipt  for  the  same  : — 

44  Received  from  the  righthand  of  Con¬ 
rad  Backoffner,  thirty  lashes  on  my  bare 
back,  being  in  full  for  an  epigram  on 
Frederick  the  Third,  King  of  Prussia.” 

I  say  received  by  me,  Voltaire. 
Vive  le  Roi ! 


The  church  at  Gondhurst,  in  Kent,  is  a 
fine  old  building,  and  remarkable  for  se¬ 
veral  reasons  ;  one  of  which  is,  that  thirty- 
nine  different  parishes  may  be  distinctly 
seen  from  it,  and  in  clear  weather  the  sea, 
off  Hastings,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven 
miles  and  a  half. 


speculation. 

Sir  William  Adams,  afterwards  Sir 
William  Rawson,  which  name  he  took  in 
consequence  of  some  property  he  suceed- 


ed  to  by  right  of  his  wife,  was  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  South  American  mining 
mania.  He  plunged  deeply  into  specu¬ 
lation,  and  wrote  pamphlets  to  prove  that 
so  much  gold  and  silver  must  ultimately 
find  its  way  into  Europe  from  Mexico, 
that  all  the  existing  relations  of  value 
would  be  utterly  destroyed.  He  believed 
what  he  wrote,  though  he  failed  to  de¬ 
monstrate  what  he  believed.  At  one  pe¬ 
riod  he  might  have  withdrawn  himself 
from  all  his  speculations  with  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket ; 
but  he  fancied  he  had  discovered  the  phi¬ 
losopher’s  stone — dreamed  of  wealth  be¬ 
yond  what  he  could  count— -went  on — 
was  beggared — and  you  know  how  and 
where  he  died.  Poor  fellow  !  He  deserv¬ 
ed  a  better  fate.  He  was  a  kind-hearted 
creature  ;  and  if  he  coveted  a  princely  for¬ 
tune,  I  am  satisfied  he  would  have  used 
it  like  a  prince.  But  I  am  forgetting  my 
story.  Well,  then,  it  was  after  he  had 
totally  relinquished  his  profession  as  an 
oculist,  that  he  might  devote  his  entire 
time  and  attention  to  the  Mexican  mining 
affairs,  that  a  gentleman,  ignorant  of  the 
circumstance,  called  upon  him  one  morn¬ 
ing  to  consult  him.  Sir  William  looked 
at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  exclaim¬ 
ed,  in  the  words  of  Macbeth,  addressing 
Banquo’s  ghost,  44  Avaunt — there  is  no 
speculation  in  those  eyes  !” 

Monthly  Magazine. 
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